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ETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


II. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1863. No. 1. 


THE FLIGHT. 


BT JAMBS H. DANA. 


moonless night, but the stars, like 
ms, sparkled in the blue vault of 
i a party of travellers paused by a 
tain, in one of the most romantic 
ngland. The cavalcade consisted of 
1 persons, "with a train of mounted 
Both were disguised as pilgrims, 
the long robe of one peeped out the 
of a knight, and from under the 
other shone the bright eyes of a 
noble, and beautiful. The followers 
female servant, and a small escort 
ms. 

icturesque spot could not be con- 
ither side rocks rose almost perpen- 
ving only a narrow defile between, 
he travellers halted they completely 
ie road. Behind, however, the land- 
out into a plain, commanded by an 
he right, on which stood a castle, 
m which streamed brightly across 
Bight in the centre of the pass, 
o more than a man’s height from 
ras a rudely carved figure of a boy 
II, from out of which poured a con- 
of water, that, falling into a basin 
the stranger to refreshment and 

lot tired, Geraldine, are you?” said 
his companion, in a tone that be- 
rer ' “You can ride further?” 
looked confidingly up into the 
and answered, “oh, no, Sir 
“ ndo dl n ight, if it should be; 

, * * aa in hopes,” she added, 

’ that the castle, on the hill yon-: 
vc afforded us refuge.” 

1 r u d her com P ani °n, “that is the j 
j 0 ^ a Boncastnan aa ever drew; 


| sword for a usurping line. To have sought re- 
; fuge there would have been to run into the lion’s 
; jaws. In fact, all this region is in the hands of 
; Queen Margaret’s friends, and there will be no 
; safety for us till we draw nigher to London.” 

The period to which our story refers was that 
: unsettled one, known in English history as that 
of the wars of the Boses. The bloody battle, in 
J which the Duke of York had been captured and 
j executed, had taken place; but the son of the 
; murdered prince, though seated on the throne, 

: had not yet entirely crushed the faction of Lan- 
; caster. It was a time when family was arrayed 
; against family, and the dearest ties often ruth- 
: lessly severed. The Lady Geraldine, for example, 
had been bom and bred in the Yorkist faith, 
but her father having fallen in the disastrous 
field of Wakefield, and their being no male heir 
of her house to protect her, her person had been 
seized by a maternal uncle, a bitter Lancastrian, 
who openly boasted that he would marry her to 
one of his own party, and thus carry the weight 
of her vast possessions over to the side of Queen 
Margaret. But such a union would have been 
repulsive to the Lady Geraldine, as a confirmed 
Yorkist, even if her heart had not already 
selected a mate. High spirited, and full of 
resources, she began to plot how to escape, in¬ 
stead of yielding herself to fate, as many of her 
sex would have done. Her foster-sister, who 
had subsequently become her tire-woman, was 
allowed to remain with her, in the honorable 
captivity to which she was consigned; and she 
now employed this faithful creature to open a 
communication with Sir Robert Gifford, the gal¬ 
lant knight to whom she had promised herself, 
with her father’s free consent, and whose wife she 
already considered herself in the eyes of heaven. 
This was no easy matter in that disturbed day, 
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THB FLIGHT 


imperially as Sir Robert was in a different part 
of the kingdom. But fortune, after many trials, 
proved kind. A letter from the Lady Geraldine 
reached him at London, where he was on duty 
with the king; and abandoning everything else, 
he set out immediately to the rescue of his 
plighted bride. By what stratagems the lovers 
managed to meet and arrange a scheme of escape, 
it would delay us too much to narrate; it is suffi¬ 
cient for our story to say that, in the disguise of 
pilgrims, they had finally fled, and thus far had 
apparently escaped pursuit. The way had been 
long however, so long that nothing but necessity 
could have induced the knight to propose, as he 
had, continuing their journey. 

But their flight was destined to be more 
speedily resumed than even he had intended. 
The horses were still panting, when a sentinel, 
whom Sir Robert had posted at the entrance of 
the pass in the rear, rode hastily up, and an¬ 
nounced that a party of armed men, evidently in 
pursuit, was advancing rapidly across the plain. 
In an instant the tired beasts were watered, the 
men-at-arms were ordered to their saddles, and 
the palfrey of the Lady Geraldine brought up. 

“You tremble, dearest,” said the knight, as 
he stooped to take the little foot in his hand; 
adding, as he swung his companion lightly into 
the saddle, “never fear. Your horse is one of 
rare speed and bottom, and, if the worst oomes 
to the worst, I will make a stand at some favor¬ 
able spot, and send you forward with one of my 
best mounted followers.” 

But the Lady Geraldine, who had now seated 
herself firmly in the saddle, and had gathered 
np the reins with a hand that showed her a 
skilful horseman, pushed back the hood from 
her fair face at these concluding words, and 
gazing on the knight, with tender reproach, 
answered, 

“Nay, not so. It was but a moment’s weak¬ 
ness, that tremor, and it has passed forever. 
Captured I will not be, I know, while you live; 
and parted I am resolved not to be, come what 
may. Therefore stay by me, and, if we escape, 
well, but, if overtaken and overpowered, let me 
die with you. Never, never,” she exclaimed, 
earnestly, “will I consent to fall alive into the 
hands of my unole, and be forced, for force they 
will use, into that detestable union.” 

“By my knightly honor, by my mother’s 
memory, by the immaculate mother of God,” 
said the knight, lifting his mailed hand to heaven, 
“captured alive you shall never be; but, since it 
is your prayer, with this good sword will I take 
your life, when I can no longer defend you. In 
death, at least, we shall be united.” 


There was no leisure to parley further, for, by 
this time, the entire cavalcade had mounted; 
and, at a sign from Sir Robert, the little troop 
started into a brisk trot, which soon changed 
to a gallop. For a while the party rode on in 
silence. The pass was left, a valley crossed, 
and an opposite ascent begun; yet still the fugi¬ 
tives maintained as rapid a pace as was con¬ 
sistent with the necessity > of preserving their 
horses; and they began to hope, in consequence, 
that they were outstripping their pursuers. But 
when they had gained the top of the ascent. Sir 
Robert saw, on looking back, that the enemy was 
close behind, and that from being mounted on 
either fresher or faster horses, they were rapidly 
overtaking him. 

He now knew that escape was impossible, at 
least without a struggle, and, like a heroic knight, 
he prepared to do his devoir, notwithstanding 
the odds. To the Lady Geraldine he announced 
his resolution, and solicited her prayers, telling 
her that she was right, and that it was wiser 
she should remain than attempt flight; for, even 
if she could get off unobserved, her solitary 
attendant, he said, would be no protection to 
her, in the disturbed condition of the country. 
He shuddered, indeed, to think of what might 
happen if she should fall into the hands of any 
of the lawless marauders, who infested the de- 
bateable ground between the two armies. 

“Farewell then,” said the Lady Geraldine, 
with a tremulous voice, “till victory is won. Or, 
in the event of a defeat, farewell forever. Re¬ 
member your oath!” 

“I do not forget it,” answered the knight 
“But God surely will not render its execution 
necessary.” With these words he left her side, 
and gallopped to the mouth of the mountain 
gorge, where he proposed to make a stand. 

The Lady Geraldine clasped her hands, and 
watched him till he disappeared. Scarcely had 
his tall form vanished, when she heard his war- 
cry, which was immediately responded to by 
that of their pursuers; and, on the instant, the 
skirmish began. Her maid lost all presence of 
mind, when the clash of arms thus arose, and 
commenced sobbing piteously. Indeed it was 
far more terrible for those two women, to be 
condemned silently to watch the struggle, than 
if they had participated in the fight: for sus¬ 
pense, when we are inactive, becomes intolerable 
beyond description. For a full quarter of an 
hour this uncertainty continued. At last, how¬ 
ever, the war cry of Sir Robert ceased, while 
that of his opponents swelled louder, and directly 
his horse was seen gallopping wildly by, riderless 
and bleeding. 
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The Lady Geraldine lmd sustained herself 
heroically, through all her doubts and fears, 
hat at this sight, which assured her not only 
that her lover was dead, but that no friendly 
dagger was left to save her from dishonor, she 
swooned away. 

When she recovered consciousness she was 
lying on the bare ground, with her head sup¬ 
ported on a manly knee. She looked up, at first, 
and smiled, for the face of Sir Robert gazed 
tenderly down on her; but remembering imme¬ 
diately his riderless steed, she feared that what 
she saw was the illusion of delirium. She closed 
her eyes, therefore, with a groan. 

But a hand now pressed her own, and a joyful 
voice, which she recognized, cried, “ thank God 
and the saints, she lives: she is not dead.” And, 
at that joyful sound, she opened her eyes and 
smiled again, for she now knew it was a reality. 

“But how do I see you here,” was her first 
words, when she gained strength to speak, 11 when 
I beheld your horse flying riderless from the 
field?" 

“I dismounted, dearest,” was the reply, “be¬ 
cause my poor steed was sadly wounded, and I 
feared he would eventually fall with me. St 
George gave me, too, the victory on foot, which 

had denied to me in the saddle. By a fortu- 
l ' te Uow,I brought the horse of my principal 


opponent to the ground, and had his master at 
my mercy in consequence. He surrendered, 
when my dagger was at his throat, and his fol¬ 
lowers, beholding his fate, turned and fled. And 
who, think you, it was? None other than your 
suitor himself, who is now my captive, and held 
at ransom.” 

The Lady Geraldine, though she had fallen 
from her saddle, on fainting, had fortunately 
received no injury; and was soon able to resume 
her journey, which was prosecuted successfully, 
and at greater comfort, for there was now no 
longer danger of pursuit. 

On the third day the fugitives reached London, 
where the court was then held, and the Lady 
Geraldine immediately sought the protection of 
certain noble ladies, relatives of her own. But 
it was not long, you may suppose, that she re¬ 
mained their guest. 

Within a week there was a blithe bridal and a 
blither bride; and we need not say that the latter 
was the Lady Geraldine. The king himself gave 
our heroine away, advancing the bridegroom, at 
the same time, to the rank which her deceased 
father had held, so that, when the happy couple 
rose from receiving the nuptial benediction, it 
was as Earl and Countess de Rouen, a title which 
their descendants still hold in the proud peerage 
of England. 


THE SLEEPING INFANT. 


BT MBS. A. F. LAW. 


Girrir bending, softly breathing, view a vision 
and . 

s bi.fi in sleep reposing, curtained by its golden 

TC ^ n< ' r3un< * sweetly singing, angels guard this 
•of elay, 

IowsM whispering holy counsels, ere they wing their 
away. 

^ ' *** ® ar h&th caught their meaning; round 
15 Ifpe there beams a smile, 


Innocence and 'beauty’s signet, all undimmed by 
worldly guile. 

Passion's blight hath not yet fallen on this glowing* 
tender face; 

Vain ambition, pride and folly, in this bosom find 
no place: 

Free from earth’s contaminations, the young heart 
may now proclaim, 

With affection’s pure devotion, "Father! hallowed 
be Thy name.” 


TO 


BY BATE GBOVB8, 


3/ 8 * a ^ kindred spirits met 
When mortal eyes are wrapped ir 
0 ^r away as pole from pole 
°y meet and mingle soul with i 


The earth holds not the spot or place 
Where you and I meet face to face, 
Yet will I clasp the fond deoeit 
That kindred spirits often meet. 
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OUR NEW YEAR’S CALLS: 

OR, THE CONFESSIONS OF A NOVICE. 


BT ELLA RODMAN. 


Nine o'clock, A. M.—Commenced the day with 
moralizing. Had some doubts whether the even¬ 
ing would not find me exclaiming: 

"Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 

for grandmother gave me some very excellent 
advice last night, and I know that when people 
have nothing else to give they are very apt to 
give that—and Susan has thrown out no sort of 
hint respecting any intended present. Well, I 
have done my duty, at any rate. I have finished 
Susan’s purse, and grandmother's sofa cushions 
—and, like the novel heroines, when they don't 
knew what else to do, I will leave the rest to 
Fate. 

I have concluded to keep a journal of to-day’s 
transactions; for although our expected visitors 
will doubtless be, like angel’s visits, "few and far 
between,” instead of sitting down, on New Year’s 
night, to mourn for the barrenness of the land, 

I intend that we shall make ourselves merry 
with this report of the day’s occurrences. 

With what a sneer would it be read by the 
fashionable city belles, whose rooms are filled, 
without cessation, from twelve A. M. to twelve 
P. M! But, alas 1 we in the country are fre¬ 
quently reminded of the fact that 44 many a flower 
is doomed to blush unseen.” More frequently, 
indeed, than is altogether agreeable—for I, being 
unfortunately fond of company and visiting, and 
other such vanities, am sometimes drawn in to 
accompany grandmother when she goes to take 
tea with the Miss Ebbetts’, in the forlorn hope ! 
of extracting amusement from nothing. It is 
with the greatest difficulty that I manage to keep 
my eyes open; and my behavior on such occa¬ 
sions always reminds me of the model young 
lady of old times, who was 44 so quiet and lady¬ 
like in company, that they were often obliged to : 
hold a feather under her nose, to see if she really 
breathed at all!” 

That description might answer for Susan_ 

although she is not quite such a piece of still 
life; she likes a little fun now and then-but it 
is very^quiet fun. Two sisters could not be more 


different As for poor me, there is a constant 
song of “Katy did”.all through the house. I 
often think, in the early autumn evenings, that 
the insects outside must have caught it from 
grandmother, and the rest of them. Susan never 
does anything in the least out of the way; she 
has a great horror of being different from other 
people, and takes as much pains to eradicate the 
faintest sparks of originality as though they 
were so many grey hairs. I am constantly 
lectured by grandmother—I am frowned at by 
Susan—I am laughed at by everybody; and yet 
I remain a young lady very much addicted to 
adventures and romantic incidents, and some¬ 
what disposed to make a good deal out of nothing. 

I began, as I said, with moralizing. Determined 
to commence the year in a proper manner; I 
returned from the land of dreams just as the 
clock struck six; and having, with a spasmodic 
effort, twisted myself out of bed, I looked forth 
on the outer world. A mild, clear day, more 
suited to genial spring than dreary winter—no 
snow on the ground, or icicles sparkling on the 
old house-eaves—nothing without to remind one 
that it is the iirst day of January; the grass 
under the old trees that cast such long shadows 
in summer time is fresh and beautiful—the sky 
is that of October—and I almost expected to 
hear the birds strike up their summer melody. 

But soon a 44 Happy New Year” from Susan 
roused me from these fancies, and after we had 
exchanged the New Year’s kiss, I presented my 
purse, and Susan gave me the prettiest of brace¬ 
lets, made of her own hair, and wrought by her 
own fair fingers. The gold bands and clasps 
were probably procured on her last visit to the 
city. Dear Susan! I value the present still 
more, knowing, as I do, that no goose was ever 
more averse to having his feathers plucked than 
thou to part with that long, silky hair which, 
wreathed around thy head in a bright coronal, 
gives thee the look of a young queen. But there 
is still plenty left, and right glad am I to see 
that no eyes but thine own could ever detect the 
robbery. 

Having embraced that dear grandmother, who 
has be& to us orphans a more than mother for 
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so many years, we each received a beautifully 
bound Bible and prayer-book, and then all three 
descended to the breakfast-room. 

Here, somewhat to onr surprise, we found 
Cousin Eben, a youth of tender years, who had 
also done violence to his natural inclinations, 
and contrived to be up in season on New Year’s 
morning. He kissed us both in a cousinly man¬ 
ner, and then stood blushing at his own per¬ 
formance. 

Eben certainly improves astonishingly, and 
would make a very respectable beau where 
beaux are scarce; but I would not bend even 
tbs width of a hair from my own self-respect to 
accept any attentions from him that were not 
strictly cousinly. And if he did fancy either 
of ns, his choice would most Hkely fall upon 
Susan—she is so much more regularly handsome 
and attractive in every way, and she is not near 
so foolish as I am. Grandmother often observes 
that it is not at all necessary to publish the fact 
of my having an upper story to let—chiefly, I 
believe, because she considers the information as 
altogether superfluous. 

At the breakfast table we discussed the sub¬ 
ject of our probable calls, and the probable 
places at which Cousin Eben could make his 
debut in the character of a visitor. 

“It is of no use to dress,” said Susan, “for 
•11 that will come—I know exaotly who they are. 
Old Paul Biggies, he is always a standing dish— 
he will walk in and say exaotly the same things 
that he said last year—Doctor Hepburn, who will 
»«lkin and say nothing—and Mrs. Wedgefield, 
* o tell us that a woman’s place is at home. 

«^country around is remarkably unproduo- 


Ehen laughed, and we all laughed, but I en- 
eavored to persuade Susan that things might 
improve. 

“There is no knowing,” said I, “who maj 
come—and at any rate it is best to be dressed 
«d ready. Every one has a right to call or 

New Tear’s day.” 

“And 1 every one’ will, doubtless, avail himself 
°* it, replied Susan. 

There was a name I would have spoken, but 1 
*y dared to hope that he wonld come; anc 
subject being dismissed we turned to Eben, 
grandmother smiled and listened, but she gave 
no encouragement to expeet an uncommoi 
hi, , 0Q °f animal, man; and having sooi 

onlv m 6 im P 0rt “ 1 8 li n ®> we turned to oni 
nerift^v^* ^ en in bashful—at that unluck] 
we nnm a k° y * 8 n °thing in particular; anc 

** &S33Z? “* 9piritl 


“There are the Miss Smiths,” observed my 
grandmother. 

“Yes, answered Eben, “ but I should have to 
do all the talking there—and”—added he, stam¬ 
meringly, “ I had thought of two or three'things 
to say, if there was any one to make answers— 
but they wouldn’t last long with the Miss 
Smith’s.” 

I tried my best not to langb at this parrot-like 
style of conversation, bnt a command over the 
risible faculties is what I do not possess; and 
finding that it t could come, I endeavored to im¬ 
pose it upon the company for a cough—but poor 
Eben’s reproachful look seemed to say? ‘“Et tu, 
Brute!” and instantly I was Bober again. 

“Why not call on the Bricksters?” I inquired. 

It was now Eben’s turn to laugh. “Which 
one?” said he, “the old, old body, or the young 
old body?” 

Neither mother nor daughter was exactly of 
a suitable age; and I fell into a fit of musing on 
the alarming soantiness of the neighborhood. 

Eben departed to his own room; and as I now 
hear him trying to pound on a pair of difficult 
boots, he has probably ooncluded to seek his for¬ 
tune, notwithstanding the somewhat disoouraging 
prospect. 

Eleven o’clock.—“To dress, or not to dress, 
that is the question ?” 

“Not to dress, decidedly,” says Susan, in the 
same tone that annihilated Garrick’s poor pro¬ 
tegee, when delivering the above line in its pro¬ 
per version. 

But I am made of more hopeful stuff; and I 
take out my ohocalate-colored silk dress and lay 
it on the bed, just as though I expected an 
actual New Year’s day. Grandmother and I 
have arranged the wine and cake—the parlor is 
dusted to the very last extreme—and nothing 
remains to be * done but deck the divinities who 
are to adorn it. A remark of grandmother’s has 
jnst set me a t hinkin g—rather an unusual cir¬ 
cumstance, by the way. 

“You are young yet, my child,said she, in 
her affectionate manner, “and may see a great 
many very different New Year’s from this. You 
will then look baok to the memory of each with 
a smile.” 

And why should it not be as grandmother 
says? Five years hence, perhaps, I may be in a 
far different scene—one year hence—and what 
shall it be? Hereupon arose a phantom that I 
have often conjured up at eventide, beneath the 
dim, grey veil that floats between dusk and 
candle-light And the phantom showed me the 
interior of an apartment familiar to my imagina¬ 
tion; a bright, cheerful fireside— pictures on the 
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«lark, panelled walla—a heavy sweep of drapery 
at the one large window that looks forth on a 
noble lawn, and the tall trees seem resting almost 
against the window-pane—far away extends a 
wavy line of hill and dale and mansion—and 
within—oh! there are figures at the fireside that 
memory greets with an <( auld lang syne.” 

Foolish dreaming! I have come back again to 
the chocolate colored dress. 

I have given the finishing touch to Susan’s 
beautiful hair—which I would adorn with my 
only tea-rose, in spite of her opposition; and I 
must now employ myself upon the muoh less 
interesting subject of my own chevelure. 

Two o’clock.—As there has been, for the last 
hour or so, a dead calm, as far as visitors are 
concerned, I have run up to enjoy a laugh in my 
own room, and add a few mites to my journal. 

Grandmother had not yet come down, and 
Susan and I stood looking out of the baok 
window, absorbed in contemplating the almost 
summer-like beauty of the prospect without, 
when the sound of the great brass knocker, as it 
came down with a terrific noise, set our hearts a 
fluttering with the recollection that this was 
New Year’s day, and that was visitor No. 1. 

Like actors at the sound of the prompter’s 
bell, we rushed into places, and sat side by side 
on the sofa. Fearful that this might be deemed 
rather stiff, I sprang to the mantel, and set the 
large music-box agoing. This I considered quite 
a lively idea; and it was not till some time 
afterward that I recognised the tune of “All 
hail, the conquering hero comes!” Miranda, 
Miss Higgins, in country parlance, took an end¬ 
less time to get to the door; but as the sound of 
footsteps approached, my nervousness increased. 
It seemed a fearful ordeal, to be seated there in 
evident expectation of visitors, and be obliged 
to act up to it. In desperation I seized the 
ohequer-board. My elder sister—elder only by 
two years—was all this time as cool as a piece 
of ice from Rockland lake; nothing could dis¬ 
turb that mild equanimity of her’s; but in my 
eagerness to arrange the game before the visitor 
entered, I dropped the entire concern, and the 
floor was sprinkled with black and white wafers 
on a mammoth scale. 

I arose from my knees, flushed and embar¬ 
rassed; and my half-bashful glance met the 
countenance of Cousin Eben, somewhat uncom¬ 
fortable under the consciousness of his Sunday- 
best. I sank against the arm of the sofa, and 
indulged in the heartiest laugh I had enjoyed 
that day. Even Susan smiled; and Eben, ima¬ 
gining himself the cause of our merriment, 
began to blush, and look very dignified; but the 


cordiality of our reception soon reassured him, 
and quite aided the success of his little scheme 
to fancy himself a mere acquaintance, and make 
us a New Year’s visit as though he did not be¬ 
long to the house at all. 

We were all very merry, when grandmother 
entered; and I now experienced a most delightful 
feeling of safety, for grandmother always knows 
just what to say, and just what to do; and things, 

I feit convinced*, would now go on right. Eben, 
it seems, had wandered about, and looked in at 
the windows, and then concluded to wear off the 
rust of a first appearanoe in the bosom of his 
own family. I did the honors with the cake- 
basket, but its contents were politely declined; 
possibly the fact of a visit to the kitchen, while 
I was engaged in compounding* them, may have 
influenced the refusal. 

After a reasonable call, Cousin Eben departed; 
and we were left “alone in our glory,” to sit in 
state and look at each other. I gazed at Susan 
as I would at a beautiful picture to which I had 
given the finishing touches, and thought, could 
any one resist the fascinations of so lovely a 
creature? A half mournful thought floated 
through my mind at the remembrance of Mr. 
Castleroy, but I dismissed it as an unworthy 
visitor; and then I called up my phantom room, 
and put my sister’s figure in my place, and felt 
satisfied. I loved to think of it so; and I sat 
dwelling upon the fancy with all a child’s delight 
over a treasured plaything. 

The old knocker sounded again—I heard foot¬ 
steps approaching—and the name that I had just 
repeated to myself almost trembled on my lips— 
when I looked up to catch the eye of old Paul 
Biggies. The reaction scarcely permitted me to 
greet him civilly; and I never fully realized 
until that moment how impossible it must be for 
any woman ever to marry him. A conclusion in 
which he by no means joins; indeed, for so long 
a time has he been represented as “looking out 
for a wife,” that he is really a sort of wandering 
Jew in that respect, and, like the Dutchman 
with the fearful cork leg, seems destined to go 
the same round forever. It is the habit of Paul 
Biggies to smile upon woman until he has, as he 
imagines, raised her to a sufficient pitch of hope¬ 
fulness—and then, afraid of committing himself, 
he executes the manoeuvre known in cartmen’s 
phrase as “backing out” As there is nothing 
to support this wonderful estimation of himself 
but a back-ground of money-bags, old Paul 
Biggies is, in my opinion, a particular horror— 
and yet, to use a somewhat hackneyed expression, 
shackled by the conventionalisms of society I can¬ 
not eve^fenjoy the satisfaction of telling him sol 
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For the last fire years he has made a regular 
practice of inquiring my age, and when that 
question is answered, he asks if I can make 
bread. On my replying in the affirmative, he 
remarks: “Fine girl!—you’ll be fit to get mar¬ 
ried one one of these days,” in a tone which 
implies that this is decidedly the chief end of 
woman, and die highest rung in her ladder of 
felicity. In what contrast rise up the figure and 
conversation of Castleroy! But,*alas! as well 
might I conjure up one of Titian’s angels. 

Mr. Biggies condescended to test the quality 
of one cake, and then came the question that I 
h»d expected: 

“Did I make it?” 

“Yes.” 

“How old was I?” 

“Eighteen.” 

Eighltm! Is it possible! Why you ought to 
have been married long ago 1” 

Hereupon I was drawn by Mr. Biggies to the 
bsck window—ostensibly to view the scenery—_ 
but to my great annoyance, he made me an 
offer of his hand and heart upon the spot. I 
felt aetually degraded by the compliment, and as 
thought of Mr. Castleroy, could have spurned 
“ 6 “ xious 8Qitor with my foot. I scarcely 
remember what I said—there was a sort of mist 
before me-bnt I have distinct recollections of 
e gore of Paul Biggies marching irefully out 
ough the front door. I never felt more dis- 
^ “speed the parting guest.” 

My grandmother is surprised; Susan laughs, 
on that lt i8 a good beginning—what occurs 

day ° f the y 0ar is vei 7 apt to be 
P»ted oo the following ones. Then I may 

ftT? “ * Mr. Biggies' offer 

f,0 “ “o* <u>tU next New Year. A 
he ia * >r08 * >ect ’ kulj I Susan observes that 
it noJ-17 nCh ’ ? Dd then lookfl thoughtful. Is 
it t * ** ^ B * 8 * er —but no, I cannot believe 
® J that the offer was made to 
^ J n0tWeh erso insulted. 

Dooto^n tW0 ’ an un broken calm, 
together. Uni and Mr. Ridgefield came in 
•tout mlv qmte 4 bright idea » for the two Just 
to ay jm> n j ° ne ‘ doctor confined himself 
field, er and Su8an 5 Mr. Widge¬ 
on® of C0D8lderin g me the most likely 

*P her e, favored^ ^ 0ut of P ro P er 

woman. me Wltil bis usual tirades upon 

b »»‘oSw , the M f n r e ’-"“ J d<lar 1IisB HamiIton > 

Whtoh,, lnfenor animal—she was origl- 
taw- 

““twTl*'ill' 9 “ aUcion8l y *■“* “those 
the good, old times’—i£ would 
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be better for her were she oftener ‘taken from 
man’ now-a-days.” 

Mr. Widgefield opened his round eyes at me in 
extreme astonishment: and anxious to nip such 
rebellious sentiments in the bud, he had just 
collected himself for one annihilating effort, when 
Doctor Hepburn, having exhausted his small 
stock of small-talk, gave the departing signal, 
and my opponent was obliged to defer his victory. 

Next came two youths, prototypes of Cousin 
Eben, who shook hands with us as though they 
intended to do it now and forever more. Poor 
fellows! no wonder that they made such a 
lengthy business of it—they bad concentrated 
all their energies in that one effort; and they 
clung to our hands as the “man overboard” 

: clings to the rope that is thrown to rescue him 
from a watery grave. 

But there must be an end to everything; and 
they sank down, apparently frightened at their 
own temerity. One of them accepted our offer 
of refreshment, and spilled his wine on the 
carpet; the other leaned back in his chair, and 
lost his balance, and both soon took themselves 
| off; leaving me in convulsions of laughter— 
Susan provoked—and grandmother almost as 
much amused as myself. 

Eben every now and then made his appear¬ 
ance between the aots to compare notes. He 
bad determined that bis charity, as far as visiting 
was concerned, should end, as well as begin at 
home; for, finding it impossible to screw up bis 
courage to the sticking point, he met with some 
old cronies—“real good fellows,” to use his own 

I term—and spent the day in promenading with 
them up and down the village. 

Four o’clock.—I am thinking of the oommence- 
I ment of an early letter of mine: “I take up my 
pen to inform you that I have nothing to say”— 
still, were I not now in hopes of doing rather 
better than that I should not take it up at all. 
This farce of New Year’s day is now rapidly 
drawing to a close, and as yet no Mr. Castleroy. 
True, I have seen him but twice; but then his 
place is so near to onrs, and his manner was so 
kind on that well-remembered afternoon, that I 
bnt think he will oome yet. 

How I love to recall that first meeting! Stories 
of the recluse had reached us before, and exag¬ 
gerated accounts of his appearance and manners; 
until I expected to see a morose-looking indi¬ 
vidual, with a gruff voice, and unpromising mien. 
Susan and I had set forth for a walk through 
the woods, beautiful in the deoay of autumn; and 
for some time we passed on through the scat¬ 
tered leaves and chestnut-burs—the silence un¬ 
broken, save by our own voices. 
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We were just debating the question of the 
exact line where grandmother’s property stop¬ 
ped, and Mr. Castleroy’s began; and we walked 
on ancl on, farther than we had ever explored 
before, when suddenly the barking of a dog, and 
the appearance of a gentleman, who was leaning 
gracefully against a tree, quite absorbed in a 
book, roused us to the fact that we were tres¬ 
passing on our neighbor’s property. 

A pair of dark, thoughtful eyes scanned us 
intently, at first, and then, coming politely for¬ 
ward, Mr. Castleroy introduced himself, and 
smilingly waived off our excuses. His voice had 
a touch of sadness, that always possesses for me 
an inexplicable interest; and yet the expression 
of his eyes tells plainly enough that there is a 
fund of humor in his composition, which has 
probably been clouded by adverse circumstances. 

Those expressive eyes were bent with an ad¬ 
miring gaze on Susan’s perfect face; but his 
courtesies were equally divided between ug as 
he conducted us all through his grounds, and 
displayed to us every point of interest He lis¬ 
tened attentively whenever I spoke, but it was 
with a half smile; and I could plainly see that 
he regarded me as a sort of curiosity, and very 
much wondered what I would say next I am 
accustomed to this manner, but it is very un¬ 
pleasant; people often laugh when I am quite 
innocent of any such intention. Why can I not 
do as Susan does, who quietly follows the beaten 
track, and thus glides along with the current, 
without attracting observation or comment. I 
do not know how it is, but I am sure to say some¬ 
thing queer before I am in the least aware of it. 

On this afternoon, though, I was too busy 
listening to Mr. Castleroy to talk much myself; 
and that, I believe, is the wisest ccurse I can 
take. And well was I repaid for my silenoe; 
but I do not think that Susan quite compre¬ 
hended him—he is somewhat allegorical. 

“Have you ever thought,” said he, as we 
walked through the damp leaves, “of the uses 
of this emblematical fall and decay?” 

His eye fell upon me: but Susan replied, as 
she turned aside the leaves with her foot: “It 
makes the ground very rich.” 

I said nothing, and the subject was changed. 
When next I glanced up, Mr. Castleroy was look¬ 
ing at Susan’s hair, which the autumn sun was 
turning to burnished gold. 

Mr. Castleroy left us at our own door—having 
declined our invitation to enter—with a promise 
of calling soon. 

He has never yet been; but, much to our sur¬ 
prise, we encountered him again, in an entirely 
opposite direction. He is fond, he says, of solitary 


ramblings; but he immediately attaohed himself ^ 
to us, and, as before, left us at my grandmother’s 
gate. This time he seemed determined to make ^ 
me talk; and we kept up an qpimated conversa¬ 
tion, while Susan seemed like a beautiful statue, 
endowed with the power of locomotion only. She 
says that she does not like Mr. Castleroy—he is 
so queer, and difficult to understand; but to 
me our new acquaintance seems like a rich ^ 

mine in which I am constantly discovering new ^ 

treasures. ^ 

How Susan will laugh at this 1 1 am afraid 
that I cannot show my journal, after all. . 

Our New Year’s calls seem likely to prove 
more numerous than we had anticipated. Looking 11 

forth from the window, I beheld a sort of human 1 

mosquito known as Mr. Tuinner, the school- * 

master, making directly for the premises. Mr. ■ 

Tuinner’s appearance and motions remind one 
exactly of the insect I have mentioned; he wears 1 

spectacles, I really believe, to give him an im- : 

portant look, for he has been frequently detected 11 

looking above and below them; and as he is a ' 

would-be wit, he lashes every subject and object * 

in the most unmerciful manner. Fortunately * 

for humanity in general, these random shots of ^ 

his do no more damage than a child’s plaything 
arrows. 

“Good morning, ladies,” said Mr. Tuinner, as 1 
he entered. * 

He would have said “females” had he dared— 'i 

this being his usual manner of designating the * 

sex; but on New Year’s day people are gene¬ 
rally on their good behavior. ^ 

“I wish you,” said he, “many happy returns 
of the day.” j 

We thanked him properly, and Mr. Tuinner : 

made rapid strides toward the cake-basket. j 

Susan interposed in time to save the basket from ^ 

his grasp, and gracefully presented it Having t 

fished for a piece to suit his taste, he examined * 

the delicate compound as though it were a frag- ^ 

ment of granite or quartz; and remarked, as he v 

helped himself to a second slice, that Adam and if 

Eve would, doubtless, have scorned our style of I 

provisions. \ 

“Not more than we should scorn theirs,” ob- > ( 
served my grandmother, with a smile. 

Mr. Tuinner shook his head mournfully; it v 

was a sad thing, this degeneration; and I thought, ^ 

as his eye fell upon us three descendants of the 4 | 

ancient culprit, that he looked as though he ^ 
could have punished us with right good will for t, 
Eve’s misdemeanor. 

I wished to draw him out a little. ^ 

“I think, Mr. Tuinner,” said I, “ that Adam ^ 

was a very great baby—his character has always >, 
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appeared to me in a particularly disadvantage- Nature had certainly made a mistake in pro- 
ooi light.. How cowardly and detestable is his viding him with a pair of hands; he evidently con- 
defence of himself: ‘ Behold, the woman whom sidered them quite superfluous articles, and felt 
thon g&vest to be with me, she tempted me and I { extremely puzzled how to dispose of them to the 
iid eatr Eve would never have thrown the best advantage. Now they were placed in his 
bltme upon him, had he been ever so guilty.” pocket—then crossed before him—then dang- 

" Why, Mias Katy?” exclaimed the astonished ling at his sides; and during the whole of his 
schoolmaster, “I never heard a young person visit the poor fellow looked as though he were 
wpress herself in that decided manner before! undergoing a severe penance. 

'I™** cul P rit > and 8he should have been I wanted to relieve his embarrassment 

6 ’ . “My cake,” said I, as I presented the basket, 

aw comprehension was but an echo that “seems to last—eating does not diminish it” 
coold send forth only this one sound; and pro- “Yes,” said he, with a desperate effort, “like 
wed to have wasted ammunition upon so inef- the widow Cruse’s oil!” 
ent an antagonist, I bit my lip, and sat in The cake-basket nearly dropped from my band 
j v v “* 19 biblical allusion; and even grandmother 

P “ ed 7 the hotel - j» 8t now.” said Mr. and Susan with difficulty refrained from laughing, 
tie '| W ' SD - tW ° W ** lree ^ 0un ^ Woods from Poor Josiah was not quite au fait in the history 
0 , “ J were •>““ hitching their vehicles in front of the Bible, but he was bo evidently contented 


of the door; one of them 


-he had k k . WOre ft moustache under the consciousness of having said a good 
for his brain” PUt npper lip in mournin 8 that it would have been absolutely cruel to 

« T . 8 ’ . give him a hint of his error. 

Ms own Dl,D ^ er !f ed Vei ^^ ard not *° lau gh at Josiah’s visit was in proportion to the length 
byMg aUll' *** We * Cpt ^ r ° m k u 8bu»g without of time it must have taken to get him forth; he 
Havin /h-j • • staid and staid > and > instead of making a New 

journe t * 1 . m & . ^ lg bter vein, he made a Year’s call, had evidently come to spend the day. 
*ubjecUo° ° PyTamidi; “ d P lied bis heavy Conversation flagged; I made a few faint at- 
ness fell Per9evemig, y that the Egyptian dark- tempts, but the little flame that I could raise 

facnltioa^k m 11 1 f ^ and We 8at with benumbed soon died out, and all was silent as Quaker* 
“ while Mr . Tmnner #96umed hu 6choo ,_ meetjng 

H,, sillier, and gsve ns good cause to regret For two mortal hours did Josiah hang on; but 

at length he went with a sort of excuse that 
“One .mail head contained e’en all be knew!” “ hifl mother might "ant himas an apology for 

Harine had • depriving us of so great a treasure. I glanced 

•broad we enoag ^ tbe scholmaster at Susan with a mirthful face, but heir’s bore only 

feellne of! "aTvi d ?° r c * 08e u P on him with a an expression of haughtiness; to think that ice 
A shuffl’ 6 a 0 re ^ e ^* should be obliged to receive such visitors—and 

arrival th&t^ 80Dnd ln tbe hall announced an half sadly I thought of Mr. Castleroy. 
the opening Tif** dlfficult of entrance; and on With what delight I beheld the trim figure of 
Josiah S,iJ ! d °° r appeared the figure of Mr. Fonthill advancing up the walk! “Now,” 
The expression* of th* 8 * pU8 ^ ed 40 by Miranda, thought I, “for a treat, after the storm of atu- 
minds me of th t f ls > y° ut h’ B countenance re- pidity with which we have been assailed.” 
ttidge’a; i. j» m & avor * te remark of Mrs. Gum- Our bachelor friend looked genial and smiling 
everything g 0e8 * P °°^ lon . e ’ torn critter, and —in perfect unison with the atmosphere; and 
trairy with everv ^ me ’ and 1 g0 con ' the notice of bis approach diffused a glow among 

of Toots, and Bus 116 * *** ** * countl 7 edition the parlor inmates. No shuffling in the hall—no 


“One imall head contained 


e’en all he knew!” 


Dombey who enthralls h* eV * den1 ^ ^ oren ce tripping and stumbling and drawing back—but 
I could see the wh ? ^ a fran b salutation on all sides, and a friendly 

forth: h ow his m th ° f ^ fir8t 8etting 8mile to each and to all. A little bit of flattery 

111(1 coaxed him fr° ** 8C0 * ded ’ threatened to Snsan and me shows that with respect to 
101(1 hi® to try and”? * fire8 * de » bow she had girls, at least, he considers “the smallest dona- 
by calling upon t , M . eara 80 | net bing °T society tions thankfully accepted.” 

^ enjoined him to *** am .^ 10118 ’ and how she “I thought,” said he, “that it was the first 
res P«ct to Mrs. HanHt!! P&rllc . u * ar attention and of January—but these roses would seem to im- 
•°w obeyed by turnin admonition be ply that summer has not yet vanished.” 

48 PMaible. ^ 018 e J es as far from her His manner of saying things gives point to 

the most empty compliment. It would seem to 
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be his especial misssion to perambulate the 
earth for the purpose of collecting all the fun, 
as the bee gathers honey; for such mirth-moving 
stories, told with such happy humor, I never 
heard from any one but Mr. Fonthill. 

“Do you think, Miss Katy,” said he, as he 
tested the quality of my manufacture, “ that you 
.could make cake in any pans but your grand¬ 
mother’s?” 

Rather puzzled at this form of address, I 
asked an explanation. 

“My mother,” said he, “often told the story 
of her mistake in this line. She had been 
i brought up by a maiden aunt, with whom every 
thing went on with the regularity of clockwork; 
and cake and pies had been mixed in just such 
pans and dishes from time immemorial. There 
were no written receipts for these manufactures; 
it was 4 the old blue cup twice filled with sugar’ 
— 4 the large bent spoon three times full of but¬ 
ter’—and so on; in short, 4 a thing full of this, 
and a thing full of that.’ But in her younger 
days, my mother’s cake and pies were quite 
famous throughout the neighborhood in which 
my aunt resided; my father therefore supposed 
that he had found quite a treasure in the house¬ 
keeping line. Judge of his surprise, when the 
first pies that greeted him in his new home were 
tough enough to dance on—the cake of the stuff 
that cannon-balls is made of—and my mother in 
the greatest surprise at the results of her skill. 
He began to think that the former good things 
he had eaten of her manufacture, were like the 
piotures executed by the drawing-teacher, and 
passed off as the pupil’s. 4 Go and bring me 
Aunt Paty’s blue cup, and large spoon,’ said she, 
‘and you will not have to complain again.* These 
witch-like implements were not brought, but 
measured, and cake and pies were again at a 
premium.” 

I laughed in the utmost unconcern; for grand¬ 
mother is a rigid disciple of Mrs. Glasse, and 
would as soon think of having anything made 
without an aotual receipt, os of covering her pies 
with leather. 

“I had the pleasure,” said our guest, “of 
meeting Mr. Tuinner; and he informed me that 
there was sedition in the harem—Miss Kate 
Hamilton aspired to an equality with man! 
Truly, these are 4 troubled times.’ ” 

I wished to try Mr. Fonthill. “No_Mr. 

Tuinner was mistaken; the sex were quite satis¬ 
fied with being men’s superiors, without descend¬ 
ing to the position of equals.” 

“No, Miss Katy,” said our visitor, with a 
pleasant laugh, “don’t you remember the story 
of the old farmer and his two oxen? The quiet 


one received no comment whatever; but the ill- 
tempered, unruly animal was praised and recom¬ 
mended to all his friends until they asked him 
why he was so blind to its faults—why not praise 
the other, instead of this? ‘The other one did 
not need it—its good conduct was quite manifest 
—but as everybody turned against the ugly one 
he was trying to retrieve its character. Now, 
just consider Mr. Tuinner the farmer, and Adam 
and Eve the oxen.” 

Mr. Fonthill was the only visitor whose de¬ 
parture we regretted; and as these are the only 
calling people of the village—the other “lords 
of creation” (?) in our vicinity being somewhat 
addicted to spending New Tear’s day in resting 
their stocking feet upon the mantel, and chewing 
the end which Sir Walter Raleigh added to the 
list of masculine accomplishments—we may now 
expect a cessation of our toils. 

Eleven o’clock.—The evening was wearing on 
toward nine—Miranda had given indications of 
a resolution to go to bed—Susan had fallen asleep 
upon the sofa—and grandmother, having a bad 
headache, spoke of retiring to her own room. 
But I, not much relishing this prospect of total 
solitude, prevailed upon her to change her dress 
for a wrapper, and I stood by the parlor fire 
bathing her forehead with eau de cologne. 

Was it an apparition? I almost thought so; 
for when I raised my head, there on the threshold 
stood Mr. Castleroy! The blaze of the fire had 
already drawn a burning heat to my cheeks; but 
over it all spread a quick glow as I thought of 
this our first appearance at home to our elegant 
neighbor. Why is fate always so unpropitious, 
and so maliciously fond of contretemps? Had 
we not all been seated in just the attitudes that 
a painter might have been delighted with for our 
portraits at least twenty times that day? And 
had I not given my rebellious hair various sly 
smoothings, when a thundering knock at the 
front door would cause my heart to throb more 
quickly in anticipation of Mr. Castleroy ? And 
did it not now seem as though he had waited for 
the worst possible time to make his appearance? 

A moment these thoughts troubled me as I 
bent in painful confusion—for no one but myself 
was as yet aware of his entrance—the next, 1 had 
proudly risen, strengthened by the consciousness 
that even if duty did sometimes lead one into 
ridiculous positions, it could not be wrong. 

“I must beg forgiveness,” said Mr. Castleroy, 
“for coming thus ‘at the eleventh hour;’ but I 
have come, even now, under the doubt that has 
agitated me all day whether my presence would 
be aoceptable.” 

Susan had by this time straitened herself on 
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OUR NEW YEAR’S CALlfl. 


the soft with a pair of eyes remarkably iride 
open —m i§ the custom with people when they 
»re conscious of feeling sleepy—and we both 
sailed at this idea, as though it were too absurd 
to contradict Grandmother received the visitor 
in her usual lady* like manner—nowise discom¬ 
posed by her invalid wrapper—and Boon I forgot 
ell but Mr. Castleroy. 

I can see that even grandmother is fascinated 
by his manner; but with her usual prudence she 
feels desirous to know who and what he is. New 
Yew’s Day is ended—and so is my New Year’s 
Journal, for the clock has just struck twelve. 
February 6th.—It is a beautiful, moonlight 
night of our unusually mild winter, and I have 
•food at my window looking out upon tho moon- 
bwns, and, like one of the Fates, weaving a 
fond of destiny. Beautiful, cold moonbeams! 

, Dpon “F bQra '“g brow, and co3 the hot 
pulse that is throbbing so wildly. 

I ■glided Bp stairs while Susan was placing 

tin \ 1 ,eel that my presence 

no e missed. Heaven grant, dear sister! 
T 7 v m path b e as bright as I would make 
on are far more worthy than I; and, per- i 
even had! won the heart to which I 
ha?e Mpired « I »l«ht have lived to see it 

^ from me in cold disdain. 

% thoughts must have borrowed the seven 

i^“V” TWI,ed the 8tep from the 

0 f lh " else why do I think 

W those expressive lines? 

I S y h*thetSb 1 ma ln K rr ?~~ ,ti8 weU ’’ tis wel11 

spell: may be beaT y» thou ’rt under love’s 

But I~T am t.. 

’“Weill Ca P ’ d ’ ial1 tMk 


MaSboajutm'r’ 

’■"'ll i lith's* 8 ° 0 * ** *PpUoaMej hence- 
«riM,n h 0te mjMlf *° the «°° d of the 

to -”“’N^r ad ‘‘ Madeune,, - 8ba “« 

th ! aboT ° when s °“ n io ° ked 
“ d »’ d thet Mr. Cestleroy 

"?• What he Possibly 
“'’pudmotw n ’ J ', lIlter P OBltion between him 
what eiciM th r ’ P .?. rhaps ’ for Sus *n looks some- 


“ at excited. I w m “7 

Later n. U g0 down - 
The monnKaen_ 


■noonbeems ere shining etill, but 


‘“'tr Ueht i B , - - Hun, dui 

fa 8t the parlor l* 8 ? cold '~ the y ca “« peering 
^ willingly r t0a2ed me when 1 

within. 87 h had no light save that 

meeting ” gTjj y °’v **** Katy ’ from onr first 
? Ut 1 did not know it until 

* y 0ur fj e ^ 7 b7 ^ 8tron * ** 
““hMrissment, Ld *7 gl L ° Wmg with **tural 
** m throwing this off ae 


le unworthy of yon, you oamo to meet me with the 
>y air of a duchess—I then felt that you would 
Ji brave all for duty, or those you loved.” 

■d But his words, pleasant as they are, fill me 
>r with a strange apprehension; is there, then, so 
i- much to be braved, and was grandmother correct 
>t in her snspioion that all was not quite right? I 

have as yet said nothing—I have referred him to 
d her; and, with a mirthful gleam in his dark eyes, 
e ho placed a paper in my hands which I dread to 
v open. Perhaps it is the key to some horrid 
8 mystery. 

Mr. Castleroy’s confession, 
t “You must rely upon my goodness now, sweet 
0 Katy, for wickedness in early years is said to be 
- a good passport to perfection in manhood—and, 

% as near as I can recollect, I was a particularly 
! bad little boy. My poor father, on his death-bed, 
t said to my mother, ‘I am not afraid of the rest, 
but you will have trouble with that boy.’ And 
; trouble enough she did have with mo. She has 
i often since told me that she was afraid I would 
! turn out a villain of the deepest dye. Even 
i in childhood I was more like a little Robinson 
■ Crusoe than a civilized being; betaking myself 
; to books and solitude whenever an opportunity 
; offered. 

“We were poor—a struggling with poverty is 
among my earliest recollections; and in my youth 
I imbibed a bitterness toward the world in gene- 
ral, which, although not an amiable result, was, 
perhaps, a natural one—for people are not dis¬ 
posed to tolerate pride that laoks wealth to sup¬ 
port it, and the rude jostling which I received 
from my fellow pilgrims was not calculated to 
make mo very leniently disposed toward them. 

“I passed a youth of toil; and when verging 
on middle age, a wealthy uncle died and left me 
his property—for no reason that I could conceive, 
exoept that I was a prototype of himself with re¬ 
spect to my feelings toward my fellow mortals. 

I do not remember that a single word of love ever 
passed between us, and few words of any descrip¬ 
tion; but he saw fit to make mo his heir, and it 
was with a feeling of triumph that I took posses¬ 
sion of my estate. 

“I was,now alone in the world; my mother 
had long been dead—my brothers, like 1 the graves 
of a household,’ were ‘scattered far and wide;* 
and I took a pleasure in withdrawing myself from 
the ‘nods and becks and wreathed smiles’ which 
now encompassed me on every side to a lonely 
oountry place, where I imagined that I should 
be safe from comment or intrusion. I expended 
both time and money on the adornment of my 
summer castle; and here I intended to live and 
die, a sort of modern hermit—but alas! I fell a 
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THE LAMENT. — DEATH. 


victim to the very first trespasser on my grounds. 
Like the unfortunate young man in the Arabian 
Nights, whose father took so much pains to con¬ 
struct him a subterranean dwelling, where he 
could conceal himself from the dangerous Prince 
Agil, I have but rushed into my fate.” 

Nothing so very mysterious, after all! I wonder 
if I am not a little disappointed? But, Susan? 
How will she receive my confession? 

^ Grandmother has said “yes” with tears in her 


eyes; but she gazes toward the Gastleroy man¬ 
sion, through the leafless trees, and smiles to 
think that it is no farther off. Susan has pro¬ 
mised herself to Paul Biggies, and in spite of my ij 
entreaties, goes resolutely to work to make a 
sacrifice of herself. I cannot help thinking of 
“Auld Robin Gray;” but grandmother tells me 
that I am mistaken in Paul, and that he has 
really behaved very nobly. What in, I am sure 1 
I don't know—but here is another mystery. 1 

1 


THE LAMENT. 


_ I 

BT D.1LLEN GOODMAN. i 


The ice is on his brow. My hand hath lain 
Upon its polished surface long, to feel 
The warm life-blood come oreeping back again: 

And I have watched to see the faint flush steal 
Over his marble cheek: to mark the lid 
That droops so coldly o'er the azure eyes, 

Where such a world of noble love lies hid, 

In this full radiant burst of glory rise! 

Tes—I have raised the ourtain, that the light 
From the far Eastern skies all bathed in gold, 
May rest upon his face—a halo bright— 

And touch with gentle warmth his forehead cold! 

How the soft flood oreeps to his raven hair, 

Tinging its blackness with a purple glow. 

As the rich masses fall so darkly, where 
The shades are mingling with his brow's pure 
snow! 

How oft these curls have roupd my fingers twined, 
Waving in beauty in the Summer breeze: 


Now, drooping heavily, my soul can find } 

No life 'mid shadows deep and dark as these. ' 
No life! the ice is creeping round my heart, ! 

I feel a cold hand press its broken strings: \ 

A low voice whispers that not long we part— \ 


And to my soul the thought a wild joy wings! 


Beloved one. I can see an angel's wings ' 

Sweeping across the distant ether blue, i 

Snow-white, except where radiant beauty flings \ 
Across their edge a tinge of golden hue. j 

On toward the rising sun the winglets soar, » 

Bearing thy soul into the realms of day; l 

There 'mid the Binless seraphs evermore,* 


Where silver streams through fadeless flowerets 
stray, 

Tby brow shall wear a wreath of shining gold, 

Thy fingers Btrike the harp-chords, waking notes 
More exquisite than mortal tongue hath told, 

Pure as thy soul that in yon ether floats 


l 


DEATH. 

BT 8. E. JUD80N. 1 


Hark! how mournfully rise and swell 
The low, sad Btrokes of the tolling bell. 

Hush the light laugh and the careless jes^, 

For another has sunk to that dreamless rest* 

One, who, through dark and stormy life, 

With trouble, and sorrow, and trials rife. 

Struggled bravely on 'neath the weight of care. 
With the Christian's hope and the Christian’s prayer. 

Yet, oh! how bitter the tears that are shed 
Over the calm, waxen faoe of the dead, 


As though the still death chamber rings 
Each sweet, sad tone the soft wind brings. 

In the old church-yard they have made a grave, 
For love though strong had no power to save, 
And the shrouded form, and the placid face 
We must bear to that quiet resting-place. 

No more deep lines for the marble brow, 

To sorrow no bitter awakening now; 

But the strife, and pain, and grief will cease, 
For naught can disturb that "perfect peace." 
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“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS." 


BY JANE WEAVER. 


"What a superb woman Mrs. Mayhew is,” 
»id a young student from the country, to one 
of his city friends. “Really she has quite an 
English complexion. How a lady, at her age, 
can be so blooming, is really wonderful.” 

His companion smiled, and replied, 

"You don’t understand city life yet, I see, 
^7* The bloom you behold on the cheeks of 
oar ladies is not all natural_” 

"What! Not natural! Ton don’t mean to 
that they paint.” 

JLTE? “ y “ Mt,y that; nothin « 


“And is Mrs.Mayhew one of the number?” 
Ms companion nodded, laughing, as he did so, 
“ "• “i&er's consternation. 

1' U “ y this for her >” Harry, 
»• had recovered something of his com- 
“she pMnt, very well. I confess myself 

S! Wy decei7ed ' I" tot, she beats Nature 
«nelf, she is so natural." 

(nldt 6 ' ”! alwa7S 80 8lafnI .” «P«ed his 
d, n 0r does Mrs. Mayhew herself hit the 

He old .f 1 ” 11118,0,1 OT0r7 eeeasion. In truth, 

Wdi IcdTf ‘!r* meddHng lrith 8harp ,ools 

If yo/n, ott " 8 88 » eU “ of tittle boys. 
.o ldl k \“ 0ther oigar > and draten as yon 
CTo^T’ rU « a tel® that has 

™ «»nt of truth at any rate.” 
attention.” 

’■•tot,,? m ° S ‘ kn0,, > #n# of onr ton, last 
ithionsMeciroi^f ^ ™ * he taIk of tha 

Md to thi, b.,l M° r ^° nthS befo ” and after ! 

eema M ”‘ M *yhew was invited of 

*^ict,r;v h “ dred9 uke y ° n - Ha ^- 

and.I a second Juno; 

Htr l»rseev„. d \-n re< *. 7 do9e lo< * beautiful, 
sed |,e r j,„ ! 1 refrio their dreamy languor: 

,0 ° « Md 10 require a miSiner 
l^attflr- S1 “ d ", however, whis- 
‘irtry ^T! 80 * 8 a ™ n °tall her own, that den- 

s ‘K^jr todowithhertceththaa 

•kin ig to ... . 6 pearl Y a ppearance of her 
a «*l complerion 00smetic8 and not to 

he *, at a ball or 6 18 a8 ifc ma y> Miss May- 

Mature, and m. n 6 opera » seems a splendid 
^Paai for a fash’ S ?!’ though a grandmother, 
V aHa-2 b ' an ' y8tm - 0fcoara e, l 


I at the ball in question, she was anzions to appear 
as superb as ever. Her dress was a master-piece, 
and was exhibited privately at the milliner’s, 
before it was sent home; her diamonds were re¬ 
set; and her footman bought up all the richest 
flowers, at the green-houses, for her especial use. 
> | “The eventful evening, as the story-tellers 
’ say, came at last. I was one of those invited, 
and went early, for I was curious to see the 
1 entire show. Mrs. Mayhew, like many other 
fashionables, has a trick of going late to a party; 
I suppose because she wishes to have a crowd to 
see her enter. On this night she came later 
than usual. Nearly five hundred persons had 
collected, crowding the rooms almost to suffoca¬ 
tion: and the dancing was proceeding with the 
greatest spirit, when, at last, she appeared. I 
was not in a situation to observe her at first, 
being wedged into one corner, with a score of 
feathered and flowered beads interposing between 
me and her, but I observed that as she slowly 
passed up the rooms, in order to pay her respects 
to the hostess, an audible titter followed where I 
presumed she had gone. Now and then I caught 
a glimpse of the plumes in her hair, and once 
had a momentary vision of one shoulder of her 
: magnificent lace cape: Finally she passed out 
of sight, and in the tumnlt of the dance I had 
forgotten all about her, when suddenly I saw 
: her, right before me, escorted by one gentleman, 
and talking volubly to another in her most fas¬ 
cinating manner.” 

“Well,” cried Harry, with eager curiosity, for 
his friend paused here to relight a cigar. 

“It required all my politeness,” resumed the 
narrator, with a sly smile at the listener’s inte- 
! rest, “to keep from laughing ontright at the ap- 
: pearance she presented. Have you ever seen 
: an Indian in his war-paint, especially one of 
| those rare old fellows, who seem to think alter- 
\ nate streaks of red and yellow are the perfection 
of taste? If you have you can form some con¬ 
ception how your beauty looked. I understood 
the cause of all at a glance. She had dressed 
by a dim light—I afterward heard that the gas- 
pipes were being altered in her house, and that 
she had performed her toilet by candle-light— 
and the result was that the painting which, at 
home, had looked perfect, would not Btand a 
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“I AM SO YOUNG. 1 


scrutiny under the blaze of gas. Her cheeks, in 
fact, were in streaks. You can imagine nothing 
more hideous, Harry. Here a bit of parohment 
colored skin; there a line of rouge; here a dot 
of yellow; there a daub of red. The cream of 
the joke was that she was utterly unconscious of 
all this, and smiled, and smirked, and puckered 
up her withered skin, believing herself, like any 
ooquette of sixteen, perfectly irresistable. How 
the moustached monkey, to whom she was talk* 
ing, preserved his gravity, I cannot tell: it was 
a puzzle to me then, and has been ever since; 
and the only solution I can offer is that, perhaps, 
his whiskers were dyed or he wore a wig.” 


Harry was laughing outrageously. But his 
friend gravely proceeded, though there was a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

“Mrs. Mayhew, after that memorable evening, 
went travelling for the winter; for the laugh was 
too great against her, even for a woman of fashion 
io endure. But, this year, she has reappeared 
again, and is destined, I suppose, to pass for as 
great a beauty as before, at least to the unini¬ 
tiated.” 

He paused, and added, 

“So you see, Harry, that in fashionable life, 
as in jeweler’s shops, all is wot gold that 

GLITTERS.” 


“I AM so : 

BT MARGARET 

So young!—oh, Death, withhold thy dart, 

Look on my childish brow; 

Cruel and cold must bo thy heart, 

To speed thine arrow now. 

So young! so full of hopes and joys— 

With soul so fresh and free, 

Such a glad listener to the voice 
Of Nature’s minstrelsy! 

So young! so all untouched by care— 

Oh, take me not away, 

While life appears too sweetly fair 
To yield before deoay. 

It is not that I loathe the thought, 

Though sad it be—of death; 

For even my infancy was taught, 

That He who gave my breath— 

Might justly claim the gift again. 

Whene’er it was His will; 

And I who bowed submissive then, 

Would bow submission still. 

But ah, so young 1 I could not dream 
I should be called to die. 

While the reflection of life’s stream 
Gave back my morning sky I 

I feel there is a wealth of powe* 

Deep hidden in my breast— 

A priceless, undeveloped dower, 

That fills me with unrest. 

And when my soul in trembling hope, 

Her fledgling wings would try, 

Death sternly bids me fold them up, 

And lay me down—and die I 

I fondly traced a path of light 
In which I hoped to soar 


rOUNG” 

JUXKIN. 

With an unchecked, unwearied flight— I 

But now, my hopes are o’er. 

I proudly thought to leave a name l 

Writ with a luminous pen 

Upon the glorious page of fame— , 

But ah, the thought was vain! 

Tis very sorrowful to die i 

While I am still so young— 

To lay my minstrel harp-strings by, 

And leave so much unsung! 

Yes—I must pass away from earth* 

Yet wherefore shed a tear? , 

My spirit owns a Heavenly birth— 

Its fire was kindled there. 

Unsullied, purified, forgiven, 

This quenchless spark within 

Will gather at the fount of Heaven 
New light with which to shine. 

Fame, earthly fame no more shall rise i 

Before me as my gcal; . 

Ambition lofty as the skies 
Shall hallow all my soul. 

Too young? oh, not too young to die! 

The thought was strangely wrong; i 

Barth’s “little ones” the oftenest try 
The angels’ glorious song. 

If mortal strains have power to start i 

A joy naught else hath given— i 

What ecstasy will thrill my heart 1 

Amid the harps of Heaven! ; 

Then will I murmur not, tho’ some i 

Poor lays are left unsung; 

But thank my God, he calls me home 1 

While I am very young! > 
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THE PIC-NIC. 


5Y REV. H. HASTINGS 


‘‘Now, Carry, I must insist that you promise 

“I never make any promise stronger than a 

conditional one, Alice. If nothing occurs_” 

"If nothing occurs!” cried Alice, laughing— 
"why do yon imagine that three mortal weeks 
can go over and nothing occur in them ? Is the i 
world to stand still for our convenience? But 
you are always so full of your i/s and but* and 
conditions!” 

Both the young ladies who thus chatted were 
eautiful. There was a family likeness between 
em-more than an ordinary family likeness, 
for they were the daughters of twin sisters. 
And both were orphans too-thus early intro- 
ace to the chances and changes of this fleeting 
world. Both were wards of their only uncle— 
eir only relative indeed, for their uncle had no 
cmldren. He lived for his nieces, and seemed to 
transfer to them the affection which he 
a felt in his early youth for their parents. And , 
of W ° C , Mren had Ascended the characters ; 

™. 7. , WS - Was “irtM-Und sad by 
ttink’ si “ W4yS . disposed t0 trifle—never to , 
..j . 88 w “ P dd 7 f »r no apparent reason— i 

ftt .1 W ” 0t Why ' Caroli "«. elder by a L 

»»d \T\T-, '“ afom] d r cheerful, but sedate f 
;»i,th g tf0 , If 8he had neTerthe UgM i 

focendlnt T , 0 a,tl e C ° U8in ’ neither did s he ( 

, mt 7. " gIoo “y de Pth8. Alice would take t 
; d " e " ratl ° n h / 8t °™. “ d force you to « 
W«». C.r 1 “ 4 b “ tlerty ' or other beauUful 
and secured vn 7 ° Ur e8teem and PeB P eot » i 
of |«">Me q U aUtie,° 7C ’ ^ 8Ur6 foundaUon l» 

I'osic* and 8 ecure 7 e ‘” 8Dds hod "™nged a h 
but ft* present t ” 0t ° nly the P ermis8ion » : d 
Aid it L, n aDd C0llneel of Uncle William, d 
date of i ts P p0lated for three weeks from the b 

ta»e the m ° rder that m 5 e ht ® 


and other dear friends had impressed her youth¬ 
ful mind with a deep feeling of the uncertainty 
of life, and her strong religious feeling made her 
habitually regard all that befel as ordered by a 
kind and good Father, who never willingly 
afflicts or grieves. To His direction she uni- 
: formly referred all that happened; and if she 
did not continually mention this as her reason 
for her “ifs and buts,” it was because of the 
reverential feelings which were partly her nature, 
and in part the result of education. 

The beautiful and thoughtless Alice suffered 
no such considerations to come between her and 
her purposes. And if duty or propriety com¬ 
pelled her to forego her cherished schemes, we 
must acknowledge that it was with no very good 
grace that she relinguished her designs. She 
was often forced to acknowledge that Caroline’s 
was much the wiser course—but with the per¬ 
verseness of a spoiled beauty, she did not permit 
experience, or the example of her more thought¬ 
ful cousin to change her conduct. 

The time drew round. The preparations were 
complete. The promised gueBts arrived, and the 
morning of the day had come. “Now,” said 
Alice, as she laid her hand upon her cousin’s 
shoulder, and waked her from her sleep, “tell 
me, has anything occurred? Had you pleasant 
dreams, and no ill omens to bid you beware of 
this day’s amusement? Say, most prophetic 


8 P^ence of some friends who wero at 


S ted - «..wed in 

M compelled^?? S1 ! 1Vdy t0 pledge her8elf » 
and buta and a8t to k® content with “ifs 

more than a 

flrsodt net., °‘ Principle with Caroline 

time. Sh« oi^ 6 a positive arrangement of 
contingencies, rh *i mentall rreserved against 

e loss of father and mother 


But even Alice’s giddiness was checked. There 
: was such an expression of pain and doubt and 
anxiety on Caroline’s face, that Alice ceased to 
speak, and gazed in wonder. Caroline drew her 
hands across her brow, and said, “thank you, 
dear, dear Alice, for waking me. I was in such 
distress! But I am not so weak as to be moved 
by a dream to change ray purposes. I am aware 
of no reason now to deny myself the pleasant 
excursion you have planned. But we know not 
what a day may bring forth.” 

The two cousins made their morning toilet. 
Caroline—methodical Caroline, was as usual 
dressed and down before her careless cousin. As 
she threw open the window, a boy ran up—“I’ve 
been waiting since day-light. Nobody has seen 
me. Here!” He placed a note in her hand. 
Before she could question him, he was gone. She 
27 
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THE PIC-NIC. 


knew the messenger, and had sad forebodings as 
to the nature of his message. With palpitating 
heart she read—and thrust the note in her 
bosom as Alice entered. 

“Why, Carry, dear, are you ill?” Alice anx¬ 
iously inquired. 

“No, cousin—that is yes—but it will soon be 
over. Don't question me.” 

“Don’t question you! Why, Caroline! what; 
a strange fancy is this? Uncle will never suffer 
you to conceal a grief, or hide a pain in this way. 
What is the matter?” 

“Alice!” said Caroline, in a low, earnest tone. 

The girl thus impressively appealed to, was 
all attention. 

“Do you wish me to go with you to-day?” 

“Why, yes, cousin, if you are well enough— 
but you fright me terribly!” 

“I am well. And I will go with you upon 
two conditions. One is that you say nothing of 
this to my uncle. And the other that you con¬ 
trive, or at least cover my absence from the 
party for two or three hours to-day.” 

“I can promise the first—but why the second? 
How dare I? What do you mean? What is 
this mystery*?” 

“You must not ask. And if you will not pro¬ 
mise me, I shall remain at home.” 

“I tr ill, I will tell uncle all about it!” said 
Alice, bursting into tears, and throwing her arms 
round her cousin’s neck. “ It is strange—it is 
dreadful!” 

“ What is strange and dreadful?” asked Caro¬ 
line, calmly. 

“Why you waken in the morning in such a 
flutter! And then you terrify me so with your 
ashy paleness! And then you make such strange 
requests! I declare, Cousin Carry, I don’t know 
what to think of you!” 

“Well, Alice,” said Caroline, forcing a smile, 
“I will wait till we have breakfasted, and see 
then what you decide upon.” 

Uncle William was in high spirits at breakfast, 
and rallied his two nieces upon thinking and 
dreaming so much upon their day’s pleasure that 
they had worn themselves out before it com¬ 
menced. Words flew to Alice’s lips, but the 
calm look of her cousin checked her, and she 
blushed crimson and was silent. Caroline per¬ 
formed the entire duties of the breakfast table 
with composure, at which Alice was lost in 
wonder. And Uncle William, as he left to make 
some necessary preparations, puzzled himself 
little as to what could have overcast the coun¬ 
tenances of the cousins. He had lived too long 
to expect a reason for all the phases of the sex, 
and asked no questions. 


! “If you will let me go with you, Caroline, we 

! can slip away together-” 

| “Not a step, cousin, and what is more, you 
must not even look after me! Come, don’t look 
so very much bewildered. Give me credit for 
some discretion. I am going to do nothing either 
foolish or wicked.” 

“ I know, my wise cousin,” said Alice, “that 
your prudence is a proverbial rebuke to my folly— 
and as to your doing anything wicked, that, I 
do believe is impossible. But confess, now, that 
this is a most strange proceeding!” 

“Alice, if you had not surprised me this 
morning when somewhat disconcerted, I should 
have accompanied you, and effected my purpose 
without your aid, or suspicion. And to morrow 
you would have seen the same Cousin Carry as 
ever—yes, indeed, and to-day too, only that you 
might have wondered a little why I played hide 
and seek with you.” 

Caroline at last obtained her cousin’s reluctant 
promise; and not a moment too soon, for Uncle 
William was ready, and the carriage was at the 
door before his wards came down. And when 
they came he only thought they had spent their 
time to good purposes, for both looked more 
beautiful than ever. Alice was thoughtful—an 
unusual thing for her, but be fancied that it was 
anxiety about the fete, and laughingly assured 
her that nothing had been omitted or forgotten— 
and that all would go “merry as a marriage 
bell.” Caroline was self-possessed and calm— 
her natural demeanor. 

A pleasant gipsey party was that assembled in 
the little dell which had been chosen for the day’s 
amusement. Modern inventions had not, at that 
day, spoiled the true pleasures of the pic nic. 
Nobody presumed to wear any article of dress or 
ornament out of keeping in the woods. There 
was no hired band of musicians. There were no 
specimens Qf the skill of professed confectioners 
—no dining, ball-room, or drawing-room luxuries 
brought to the sylvan scene* to destroy the unities 
and mar the negligent pleasure of the day by 
any forced refinements or constraint. It was a 
pic-nic in earnest—a real pic-nic, a hearty, un¬ 
sophisticated and innocent frolic. All enjoyed 
themselves. And nobody at first missed Caroline, 
who, true to her purpose, disappeared. Even 
Alice did not know, until Caroline had been some 
time absent, that her cousin had carried out her 
intention. 

The expected guests were there. With one of 
them only, Egbert Moore, has our narrative any 
thing to do. He was the admired of the one sex, 
and the envy of the other. For many years he 
had been absent from his native village, returning 
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only, for brief visits, or such occasions as the 
present, to delight his former playmates with 
wch glimpses of the world as were shadowed 
»nd represented in his brilliant wit and courtly 
mwmers. He had been especially attracted to 
Caroline, and much admired her individuality; 
for she had a character of her own, and was 
abore imitation and superior to the awkwardness 
of seeming to be continually striving to be “like 
other people.” 

“Where is Miss Brandt?” he asked, at length, 
when all his own searching had failed to discover 
her retreat Alice, who had been expecting and 
fearing that some one would make this inquiry, 
feigned not to hear it, but the young man had 
«nght a glimpse of her, and foUowed up his 
question. “Come, Miss Alice, tell us where your 
cousin has flown! You look as forforn as a bird 
^thont its mate in her absence; and it is only 

Parity to search her out to relieve your loneli¬ 
ness!” 


“Nonsense!” said Alice, laughing, and ye 
« used. “Cousin Carry knows every root o 
e underbrush here, and every tree is familia 
o er. If a u the ladies present will not suffic 
o make up her absence to you, sit down like i 
™gbt, and con a woeful ditty! Suppos* 
you engrave her name on the bark of a few trees 

“ T™ f ° r her retum before you have hal 
cut through the woods!” 

more a 9hade 0f Texation h 
,nd *" Uie 40116 of the fair speaker 1 ! 
* gbert WM silence d—for he saw that fo: 

pressed!* 8011 ” ik DOt a sub J eot to b ' 


p«i I,? w “ J Caroline? When 8he ioft «■< 

«d ial f taPPed a8 ‘ de from th « beaten path, 
•kith ... . moment3 reac hed a lonely law 
of n, * “tonlly screened from the ecew 

^"t , h h :r 8tmwi,unh ^» f th< 

nntl Z . • ? Py par, y- TWO she followed 
^7’*“ a 8oUtor r ho “°. ^ere he, 
the open doo/h^ 11417 DOt Unexpected 5 for a1 
the lad who had 6 ^ reached it: > appeared 
aediatelv folll d in ^ mornin g- 

more with th P W1D ^, ^ lm came a ^“an, bowed 
“fon hfivft Weigbt of sorrow than of years. 

^theXT t0tt8adh0USe!M “ SBrand ^ 

4111111 to the hn« r 40 A° k ° * be bou8e of mourning 

“BatwhenZ * fea8tiD ? 8aid Miss B ™ d * 

Be *a and foHv! n ^ effect of wicked ' 

** afflict me“>A, eVer ? aUghter of mine could 
hashed awav * ♦ ° f 8 sbe 8ald this, the woman 

’“"liMne he^ * m ° 8t •P it **Uly.«« if she 
k,r «>f the kind reUtf^‘^ s eikneM ’ an<1 d “J 


“Sit down,” said Caroline. “Sit down and 
give way to your grief. Sit here while I go to 
your daughter. When did she come home?” 

“Lord have mercy upon me! Lord have mercy 
upon me! Oh, Miss Caroline, Miss Caroline! It’s 

five years, come Christmas since she left me”_ 

and here the woman with her elbows on her 
knees, and her face hidden in her hands rocked 
her head feverishly to and fro, and choked for 
words. “ I heard often from her, for she always 
was writing. And she still sent me money from 
time to time, and latterly it came so often that 
my heart began to misgive me. It’s all here— 
all that came lately, I mean—it’s the price of her 
soul—I never can touch it again—never!” 

“Mother!” cried a voice from an inner room. 
The woman hastened to answer the summons, 
and in a few moments returned and beckoned to 
Caroline, who followed her. There, upon the 
plain but decent bed lay the poor penitent, wan 
and wasted. She had come home stricken—to 
die. “ This is so kind of you!” she said to Caro¬ 
line. She did not so much as lift her hand, and 
as Caroline took it from the pillow, she half 
shrank, as if not worthy to be touched by the 
pure. Caroline stooped and kissed her pale fore¬ 
head. She shrieked with grief, and turning away 
her head buried her face in the pillow, and sobbed 
till the bed shook. “Leave me a little while,” 
she said, and Caroline went out again into the air. 

It was a culm autumn day. The mellow tints 
of the landscape—the quiet stillness of the spot, 
disturbed only by the drowsy hum of the insects, 
and the noise of a little brook that babbled by— 
all spake peace and innocence. But oh, what 
a tempest of guilt was rending that poor heart, 
and how at war with God’s peace were the stormy 
passions of reluctant repentance and angry hate. 
But at the hate, who can wonder? 

While, during the evening before, the poor 
woman who had lived in that house maiden and 
wife, mother and widow all her days, was reading 
the chapter of Holy Writ with which she always 
-closed her day, she felt a breath on her cheek, 
and heard a sigh. She turned instantly in her , 
terror—and there stood, Hke a guilty speotre, 
the pale girl who had come home to die. We 
will not attempt to describe that meeting. The 
sorrow-strioken mother could not—though she 
tore open her heart afresh in the attempt. 

Caroline was soon called back. She asked to 
know nothing. She saw that the poor child, who 
had been once herprotege had sinned—she knew 
she suffered. She knelt down at her bedside and 
poured out words of prayer for the penitent— 
words which seemed to bring their answer, with 
their utterance. The sufferer grew calm as Caro- 
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lino proceeded; and when she ceased, feebly but 
heartily responded amen! The missionary of 
mercy paused a few moments upon her knees in 
silent communion with the Hearer of Prayer. 
When she arose she was neither surprised nor 
offended to find the penitent asleep. Caroline 
walked quietly from the room, and as she left 
the house, the mother overwhelmed her with 
thanks and blessings. She also placed in her 
hands a small packet, which, she said, her daugh¬ 
ter had charged her to give Miss Brandt, if she 
died without seeing her. 

What a world of contrast is this we live ini 
In a short half hour Caroline was again among 
her happy young companions. She knew too 
well what sho owed to her friends to let the sad 
scene sho had witnessed—since she could not 
describe it to them—alter her deportment. And 
as she was never excitable or volatile, none but 
Alice could detect that aught save happiness had 
crossed her path that day. But with her know¬ 
ledge of the mystery of the morning, Alice did 
not fail to perceive that something very unusual 
had taken place with her fair cousin. 

The day passed as all snch days go over. 
There was the usual endurance of fatigue—the 
usual disappointment with many—and on the 
whole for laborious pleasure Cousin Alice’s pic¬ 
nic would compare very well with other such 
occasions. The city guests, and Egbert Moore 
in especial, gave rise to a world of gossip and 
remark. All agreed that Egbert was vory much 
attracted by Caroline. And all for once were 
right, although she was innocent of any intention 
to challenge his notice. 

On the next day, Egbert called, as a matter of 
form upon the cousins. Alice was all vivacity— 
Caroline refused herself to him. Closely did 
Alice press her cousin for the reason of such 
waywardness. “ If it was me, now, Cousin Carry, 
nobody would wonder; but that you, who are the 
model of propriety, should play the coquette is a 
wonder!” 

Caroline drew her cousin’s head to her breast, 
and Alice nestled there like a ohild. “Now, 
Cousin Prudence,” said Alice, “you need not go 
to warning me against that charming young man. 
It is you who have captivated him, and you need 
not fear that I shall accept your rejected one— 
even if you do choose to reject him. I certainly 
will not supplant you 1” 

“Peace, trifler!” said Caroline, stopping Alice 
with akiss. “You talk of you know not what!” 
And as she Baid this she rose, and took up her 
hat and shawl. 

“Me too!” cried Alioe, jumping up. 

“No—cousin!” said Caroline, decidedly. 


“I. declare you are too bad—and I will tell 
uncle all about your strange movements!” 

Caroline passed out without heeding her. She 
went again alone to the cottage. The wearied 
spirit of the poor wanderer had winged its flight 
from* earth. Caroline spake a word of comfort 
to the mother, and returned home sad, but with 
the consciousness of a duty performed, since she 
had visited the sick in her affliction, and com¬ 
forted the mourner. On the next day she took 
Alice with her to the church-yard, and as the 
sexton placed the turf upon a nameless grave, 
Caroline drew near and whispered hope to the 
mourning mother—who except the lad before 
mentioned was the only mourner. The clergy¬ 
man bowed and drew back respectfully—for he 
knew the quiet and unobtrusive mode in which 
Caroline ministered to the poor and unhappy. 

As they walked home Caroline told Alice all 
that she so much desired to know. The decent 
pride of the mother, and the shrinking shame of 
the dying had pleaded that their sorrow should 
not be made publio. And thus the guilt-stricken 
who had returned to die among her kindred, 
“stole from the world.” 

Spring had come, with its early flowers and 
budding hopes. Again the country was cheerful. 
Nothing had happened to disturb the monotony 
of a country winter to the cousins—save that the 
poor old woman in whom Alice had become as 
muoh interested as Caroline, was placed beside 
her daughter. 

“ Now, Cousin Carry, you must go down,” Baid 
Alice, tripping into her chamber. “Egbert is 
here—your city friend, you know—and he insists 
on seeing you. I am as nothing in his eyes.” 

Caroline hesitated. Alice wondered to. see her 
face grow pale—then calmly stern. She walked 
to a drawer, and taking thence a parcel, said, 
“come, Alice.” And Alice wonderingly obeyed. 
As they entered the parlor, Egbert met them, all 
radiant with smiles—the ready compliment trip¬ 
ping on his tongue. But he was awed into silence 
by Caroline’s manner—he was astonished into 
awkwardness, when without a word she placed 
the parcel in his hand. He hastily opened it— 
reddened—blanched again—and stammered— 
“Miss Brandt, I hope—I fear some one has tra¬ 
duced me —I ” He ventured to look up to 

sea if there was a glance of encouragement in 
her face. She stood erect in cold, scornful com¬ 
posure, and he hastily took his hat and fled. 

“Now I would like to know what Oorgon’s head 
you had in that brown paper!” cried Alioe, un¬ 
certain whether she should laugh, or cry, or 
scold. 

“It was his own miniature. 
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"The villain!” exclaimed Alice, “now I under¬ 
hand it all! But why did you not tell me before ?” 


"There was no need, dear cousin, and I hoped 
there never would be. We must keep our own 
counsel still, for the sake of the poor victims of 
hia wickedness who lie side by side in their un¬ 
honored graves.” 

"Carry!” said Alice, as they retired that night. 

“Well, Cousin Alice.” 

“Ton know, Carry, you told me we are to have 
no more of these dreadful secrets, and I am to be 
verj discreet, and you are to trust me with every 
thing. Now you must tell me what made you so 
verj strange on the morning of the pic-nic, last 
summer, before you left your bed indeed. I must 
know all about it.” 


“Do you see that tree,” said Caroline, drawing 
her cousin to the window. “ Of course you do 
not remember that the night before our party, 
you were first in bed-” 


“Indeed I might,” said Alice, blushing, “for, 
graceless girl that I am, I am often asleep while 
jou are still on your knees, and praying for me 
ton, I am sure!” 


Caroline smoothed back the loose curls from 
e fur brow of Alice, and continued, “the night 


was as bright as this. I stood a few moments in 
the shadow of that curtain, and thought I saw a 
female figure under that tree, watching the house. 
I blew out the light and returned to the window, 
and was soon satisfied that I had been correct in 
my supposition; for slowly and wearily the figure 
moved away. I went to bed and dreamed of the 
sad, homeless wanderers there are in the world, 
while God gives us friends and food and shelter.” 

“Dear Cousin Carry!” 

“Can you wonder that I waked disturbed—or 
that a note from her, begging me to come alone 
should so move me—or that I should wish to keep 
my darling Alice as long as possible from the 
knowledge of the evil that is in the world?” 

“What would Uncle William say to all this?” 

Caroline answered, 

“He knew all, long ago, cousin; for he had a 
right to know. I would not make so light of his 
kindness as to take any important step without 
him. It was he indeed who suggested to me that 
mode of dismissing Mr. Moore from our acquaint¬ 
ance. But good night, Cousin Alice! Don’t dream 
of moonlight figures—for such adventures happen 
only once in a life-time to any, and to the greater 
number, never.” 


WE FORGET HOURS, 

BUT REMEMBER MOMENTS 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 


Thxt come to us—they come to us, 

Point after point alone, 

These little spots in memory, 

8ome moments we have known, 

A* flies tho flashing lightning 
From the dark unnoticed cloud, 

Borne moment bursts from years benind, 
With magic powor endow’d. 


They come—they come sad memories. 
Dim moments let them stay, 

T 7 Me P«twg», they are death scenes, 
Do not hasten them away. 

Tears, they bring you tears of sorrow, 
ut they bring you soothing too, 
fospenng they are glorious beings, 
Whom on oarth as frail you knew 

They come too black remembrances, 

Dow oft in hours of pride, 

Before this idol self the sins 
, theryears will glide. 
u ““ ,ioth ' 0 ■«<>■> 
let them tarry long, 


Pray that their humbling ministries. 
May make thy spirit strong. 

Like a drop of rich aroma. 

From the rose long since decay’d, 
Lihe the light the star illumines. 

When the earth is wrapped in shade; 
Come some moment memory loyeth, 
Some delightful music strain. 

Round the troubled spirit playing. 
Rousing it to hope again. 

Moments oome—they are but moments, 
When the raptured soul inspired, 

Rose through earthly clouds aud vapors 
With celestial ardor fired. 

Such with nought can we compare them. 
Here alone description fails, 

They are apertures whence shineth, 
Heavenly light through earthly vajes. 

Present momenta—let us use them 
As if memory stored them all. 

And so live that no dark folly, 

Cunning memory may recall. 
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BY HISS ALICE OEAT. 


“Clara, I wish you would go to the nursery, 
and see if you can’t keep Charley quiet. Your 
father wont let me leave him a moment, and that 
noise makes his head much worse.” 

“Yes, Clara, Clara,” called an impatient voice 
from the sick room. “Go this minute, and do 
something—amuse it—put it to sleep—frighten 
it—something—just whenever I want to sleep, 
that child begins to scream. I verily believe it 
does it on purpose.” 

Clara Lathrop hurried to the side of her baby 
cousin, who was almost black in the face with 
screaming. 

“What in the world is the matter with him?” 
she said to the nurse. 


“Sure it’s nothing but the temper. Its meself 
that’s walked the floor with him the whole blessed 
night, and my feet were swelled enough agin 
raornin’ came, and I darent stop a minute, for 
fear Mr. Lathrop would hear the child and be the 
death of me.” 

“Were you up all last night? Oh, then go and 
lie down now, for perhaps he’ll cry all the time 
to-night. I’ll take care of him this afternoon.” 

“Many thanks to you, Miss Clara,” said the 
girl, as she left the room. 

But Charley would not be amused, nor put to 
sleep, nor frightened into silence. He was as 
fretful and peevish as he could possibly be. After 
more than two hours ineffectual efforts, Clara, 
exhausted and out of patience, happened to cast 
her eyes toward the mantle-piece, where stood 
some vials of medicine. 

“I wonder if there’s any paregoric there,” 
thought she. “I’ve a good mind to give him 
some, though aunt did forbid it so positively yes- 

She walked to the mantle, and took up the i 
bottle. 


“There’s none here,” she said, despondingly. 
“What shall I do? I can’t keep him still 
Charley, Charley, for goodness sake, hush. 
There’s laudanum though. A few drops of that 
wouldn’t hurt him, I know.” 


Clara* stood for some time with the bottle in 
her hand, and then set it down and walked away 
Itwas not the idea that the thing was wrong that 
rostra,ned her. Clara Lathrop’. Warm heart and 
generous temper were not guided by principle. 


Deprived of her mother at an early age, and 
brought up at a boarding-school, she had imbibed 
very loose notions on the subject of morals. But 
she knew her aunt would be highly displeased if 
she gave laudanum or anything of the kind to 
; Charley, and it was rather a daring act even for 
| her. A fresh burst of screams now assailed her 
ears. 

“Oh! father will certainly hear that.” Her 
eye fell again on the vial of laudanum. “I can 
do nothing else,” she murmured. 

She poured a few drops into a cup of arrow- 
; root, and held it to his lips. He drank it, and in 
i a little while became more quiet, and at last fell 
| aBleep. 

“I am sure sleep will do him good,” thought 
she, as she sat by his crib in the darkening 
! twilight. 

The next afternoon her services were again 
called in requisition to quiet Charley, “as she 
| hod been so successful yesterday.” 

“Oh, then, Miss Clara,” said Betsey, as she 
; entered the room, “he was as bad as he could be 
yesterday; but to-day he’s worse yet. I'm tired 
to death with him, but its not a bit tired he is. 
I’d not lave you alone with him, but Mrs. Stone 
wants me to go on an errand. I’ll be back as 
soon as I can.” 

“At the end of an hour, Clara threw herself 
back in her ohair almost in despair. Just then 
a servant opened the door with an impatient 
message from Mr. Lathrop, that he could stand 
it no longer—Bhe must keep the child still. 

“I’ll give him some more laudanum,” thought 
she. “It didn’t hurt him yesterday afternoon, 
and it wont now.” 

She gave him the laudanum, but he seemed 
even more irritable. 

“It must be that I didn’t give him enough,” 
she murmured. “Yet it was as much as I gave 
him before.” 

She poured out a few drops more, though her 
hand trembled and her heart beat rather quickly. 
In a few minutes Charley fell into a profound 
slumber, and when Betsey returned she said that 
Mr. Lathrop was much better, for he had got a 
good sleep since Charley became quiet. 

About twelve o'clock the next day Clara was 
summoned to the nursery. Charley had never 
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waked since she left him the night before. About 
nine that morning, Betsey had endeavored with¬ 
out success to wake him, and in an hour or two 
die tried again; but all her efforts to rouse him 
from the heavy stupor in which he lay being in¬ 
effectual, she sent for his mother. When Clara 
entered the room, Mrs. 8tone had Charley in her 
lap. and a physician was bending over him with 
an anxious face.' 

■‘8ome opiate has been administered to the 
enild, ma’am,” said he. 

"toy, have you given him anything?” said 
m Stone, almost distractedly. 

“Oh, ma’am, its not meself would do the likes 

L at Oh! no one has, ma’am. Sure its Miss 

Cwa was with him all the time I was gone.” 

‘‘were you with him aU the time, Clara? 

toJSVT* hlm ** &Uy 0ne for ** ^ 
SL , " fathW ’ Wh ° had ri89 “ blB 

»ek bed and tottered to the room. 

whi’ rr** * nd 1119 state ° f the po° r 

? ?‘" d 8h9 h9,d - mi 8 ht well account 
cheek, and faltering voice. 

^ 1 *+* P r »'ittced by opium in acme 

SiiTE.T’.'- *“ - 


... «vvwr, can t 3 

P g? ^claimed Mrs. Stone. 

“ Iti8 -‘«' -y Power 

“■'Xrid! 7 0n °! T-” aaid Betaey, and 
tosiag the litde n‘ he Wmdow ’ she commenced 
,el ' 0Bn P aad down in the cur- 
tedeariu? ’ repeatln g name in the most 
, ilrb lti r B V“L 9 CIara Io °ked on with 
wC ll T' ®* e wished to confess all, 
‘"I*'>k,b«tf„, T’, t T e 8he °P ened h«r lips 
W ° rd8 - 0h ' 

““ » stcd tbs noth 7 . t0 U er! Hope had S on « 
on, and at last • ** 8 heart ’ but Betfi ey still 
‘PPewed. The 8,gn8 ° f returnin 8 animation 

!Ja heart WM^i POared f “‘ from Clara ’ 8 

gratitude to G„d twT " rith a 89nae 

ttraestl, did ah Ie llad thu8 s P»red her, 

“'^^hld Pre “ herWl,it 9 li P 89nl >« 

\?T 8 “e d iow^ 7 ' “ he ’ S ° Pening US 
,,l ‘ k*™ ‘‘ Stran «ely enough, 

“total This,t,l 7 , g00d gir1, where a11 m y 

,Me 'k*" .11, the flm;r raught 0f 9001 air - a » d 

**1 >p«k of ii™!!“ T0,09> ha819991193 «•»> 

}* b «Ml, whiiTcr k " re90T9reii darling to 
‘•'keodkcrcbilf 17 * " T9rin S •>« face 1 th 

“Way about *° W99p in 899ret - 

v snout an opiate haring been ad- 


; ministered to Charley, was explained by the bottle 
of laudanum being , found standing next to one 
containing hive syrup; and precisely like it in 
size and appearance. Mrs. Stone supposed she 
must have mistaken it for the syrup when she 
went to give some of the latter to Charley just 
before leaving him the day before. Clara’s secret 
: . waa buried in her own breast. What good would 
it do to tell it? she asked herself. This was her 
usual test. She would have been a noble girl 
had she been guided by any fixed principles 
either of habit, education, or conscience. But 
perhaps there never was a being more utterly 
afloat. Her feelings were warm and kind. She 
was constantly trying in every way to make 
people happy. But she had no stopping-place— 
with her the end sanctified the means. 

She was an only child, and her two cousins, 
Richard and Charley, were to her as brothers. 
And how much more deeply did she love little 
Charley after his esoape from the suffering and 
danger she had caused him. She felt that she 
could not do too much for him. For Richard, a 
wild, head-strong boy of fifteen, she always had 
enough to do. She shielded him from his uncle’s 
and mother’s just displeasure in many ways. She 
hid his faults, and explained away what could 
not be hid, and often bore the blame which should 
have been his. She would sit up at night to let 
him in, make excuses for his absence from the 
breakfast-table, lend him money, translate his 
Latin lessons—all to prevent her father angering 
him by severe reproof. Richard’s temper was so 
easily roused, and so peculiar, that she knew 
anything of that kind would only make matters 
worse. Very often, to conceal or excuse his 
short-comings, she had to venture assertions not 
exactly “founded on fact,” but there was nothing 
either in her education or habits of mind to cause 
her to shrink from that. One evening her usual 
evasions would not satisfy her father. 

“Where is Richard?” he asked. 

“I believe he is round at James Bronson’s.” 

“In the streets, much more likely. I’ll have 
no more of this.” 

Eleven o’clock came. 

“Hasn’t Richard oome in yet?’ said Mr. 
Lathrop. 

“I—I think—it seems to me I heard him go 
up stairs a little while ago.” 

“What do you say, Clara? Why don’t you 
turn around and speak plainly? Is Richard in 
or not?” 

“I think very likely he is studying his lessons, 
sir—he had a very long Latin one to-night.” 

“Isn’t that a Latin hook I’ve seen you busy 
with this evening?” 
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Clara hastily shuffled away the copy of Ceasar’s The boy stole out into the hall. Clara threw i 

Commentaries from which she had been trans- down a large rocking-chair, and under cover of i 

lating, and taking up an Italian author, replied, the noise he gained his own chamber. t 

“Latin? yes! at least I suppose they call Italian “What under the sun are you about, Clara,” j 
modern Latin”—at the same time reading the exclaimed Mr. Lathrop. * 

name of the book. “This chair fell over, sir.” , 

“I hope you never give Richard any improper “You make noise enough to wake the whole j 

help in his studies, Clara. I’ll go up to his room house,” replied her father, at the same time , 

and make sure whether he is in or not.” rapidly mounting the stairs to the third story. , 

“Oh, no, father, I’ll go—it’s too far for you.” Richard just saved himself by jumping into bed g 

“I’m going up to bed, and it is only one pair with all his clothes on, as his uncle opened the , 

of stairs further.” door. Mr. Lathrop walked to the bed, and saw ^ 

Clara followed. At the foot of the seoond him apparently buried in sleep. “All’s right,” | 

flight he paused a moment. he muttered. “I don’t know what it was that ( 

“ Let me run up, father,” said Clara. made me suspect what Clara said.” , 

“Weill go then. If he’s not there I ’ll sit up Clara breathed again when she heard Richard’s . 

for him myself.” door closed. ( 

Clara ran up to her cousin’s room. What “ Miss Clara,” said the chambermaid to her, a 
should she do? If she let her father know of few mornings after, “the dress-maker has sent 
his absence, he would give him a severe scolding again for her pay.” I 

when he returned. That would make Richard Clara was puzzled what to do. She could not ^ 

angry, and he would give his uncle some disre- go to her father, for he had already given her ^ 

spectful answer, which might provoke that gen- money for the payment of that apd other bills, i( 

tleman to fulfil his oft-expressed threat of sending 
him to boarding-school. Richard away from 
home, aWe amid soenes of temptation—under 
harsh guardians? Her resolution was taken, 
and she ran down to her father. 

“If you could see Dick, father, you wouldn't 
need to ask a question. He looks the picture of 
comfort. I didn’t disturb him to ask if he was 
in.” 

How fearfully loud to Clara sounded Richard’s 
low rap that night! How the stairs creaked as 
she crept down—they never creaked before—and 
the bolt of the front-door seemed to have grown 
suddenly rusty. 

“Softly, Dick, softly,” she whispered, as she 
admitted him. 

Richard took off his boots and stole up stairs. 

As they passed Mr. Lathrop's room, they heard 
a sudden movement inside. Clara* just had time 
to draw her cousin within the open door of her fearfully she rose, and going to the window per* * 
own room, when her father, in flannel gown and ceived a dark figure on the gravel walk below, » 
night-cap, with candle in hand, opened his door, who made signs for her to lift the sash. 

“Who’s there?” he called. “Cousin Clara,” whispered a well known voice ^ 

“I, sir,” said Clara. “I heard a voice down as she did so, “oome down to the back door. I ; 
stairs, and went to see what it was.” must speak to you.” 

“I heard some noise too,” said the worthy Clara made the best of her way down stairs. 
gentleman, coming forward, and glancing all When she opened the door Richard seized her > 
around Clara’s room. Richard had ensconced arm, and drew her out into the portico and down $ 
himself behind the bed. Mr. Lathrop turned the steps. ^ 

back to his own room, the door of which he left “Oh, Richard, Richard, how came you here?” 
°P en * > ^ said she. ^ 

“Diok,” whispered Clara, “can’t you get up “Hush, don’t make any noise! I’ve run away | 
stairs now? I think father is going up to your from schooL They provoked me till I oould bear > 
room ' ^ it no longer. I suppose they ’ll write to Uncle V 


and Bhe had lent it to Richard. She was ashamed 
to ask her aunt—she had borrowed from her so ^ 
often. 

“I haven’t got the money, Mary,” she said. 
“Can’t she wait two or three days.” 

“Not a day longer, she says, Miss Clara. This 
is the third time she has called.” 

Clara, vexed and mortified, was reduced to the ’ 
necessity of borrowing the eight dollars from 
Mary and the cook. 

Thus matters went on. Clara’s efforts, though 1 
made at great self-sacrifice, at last became in- | 
effectual to hide all Richard's misdeeds, and he 1 
was sent to boarding-school. ^ 

One night, about three months after his de- 1 
parture, she was sitting up in her own room to 
write some letters, when she was startled by a * 
pebble thrown against the window. She listened 4 
a moment, and another struck the gloss. Half 
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l4throp directly, and if I came home he’d force 
ne back again, and I’ll die before I set my foot 
tkere, so I am going off to New York.” 

“To New York, you foolish boy I What would 
jon do there?” 

“I’d get a living, some way, I could go in a 
And I want your help, Clara.” 

“My help! Do you think I’m going to help 
you to your own ruin ?” 

“It is not my own ruin. Clara, listen to me. 

I know that in past time I have often behaved 
wrong, and I am sorry for it, but go back to 
odious place I will not. If I can get to New 
, ’ and procure employment, I have made a 
eoenm resolution to behave differently. My 
friends shall not be ashamed of me.” 

Jf."* Bpoke 8ad, Y» but firmly, and Clara 
old discern a different expression on his coun- 
tmnce from any it had ever worn before. 
* l ’ I J i ,chard . do be a little reasonable,” said 
ell my father calmly and plainly what 
7 “ d 1 am 8ure he wiU consent.” 

Terr .V ^ 40 m ® ab ° Ut that > Clftra - 1 know 
7 weU what he would do. My uncle and 

^ had better come in 

wm he L h * ave aWlUaa unb ending as his own, 

„ R . em ^ er 88 Passionate as mine. 

H Richard, Riohard_” 

17“"* fr0m “ y P ur P° 8e -Clara, 

+*££ L? ° r Mt l He " -*-I do 
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•**££ 2 ;" eiolaimed ^ bat th * 


u > 1 into tears. 

in New rl?’ C J a ^, Tra8t me » I ®ball get along 
get there.” Qt ’ 1 wan * some money to 

shillings.” 

ab to uv!" ? * mn8t biTe SOIn e money. Not 

it" k ° <l, 001,,y but to “ k your mother for 

P'Wgu'trLd’V 0 ' 1 enij1 She would 
! 1 Lathro ' > - 1 *« in m, 

‘r»C:r.. beu<Tet, “‘ hadid - b - 

“ifel’tbo™* 8 d °’ Ricbarti! ’’ 

, the boy. 

0111 i* eart I had some," said 

«•*,£“* AtI “‘ Riohard 

Wher e .,f d byeiC, “ ra - I most have 

* tt “ •tmck'a'm* 1 r* *°no of Richard’s 

» ns, fear to <W, heart. 


What might not he be tempted to do to obtain 
money? 

“ Stay, Riohard,” she said, in a hoarse whisper, 
“ I ’ll get some money for you.” 

“Where?” 

“From my father’s desk. He’ll never miss it. 
I know where the key is.” 

Richard hesitated a long time. “ Well, go, 
Clara,” he said, at last “ The first money I get 
I’ll repay it.” 

Clara Lathrop’s hands were quivering and 
cold, and her lips white as ashes, as she re¬ 
entered the house, and obtaining a light, stole 
with noiseless tread to her father’s little study. 
She found the key and unlocked the desk—the 
bolt springing back with a noise that made her 
start and look over her shoulder with a sense of 
guilt and meanness new to her. Hastily drawing 
some money from a pocket-book, she turned the 
key again aud put it bock in its place. The 
throbbing in her throat almost choked her as 
she crept back to her cousin. 

“My own Clara! thank yon, thank you,” said 
he. “No one else would have done so much for 
me.” 

“Richard,” said Clara, in a husky voice, “pro¬ 
mise me that you will use this money rightly— 
that you will spend it only on proper objects.” 

‘<1 do promise you most solemnly, Clara.” 

May you keep that promise. Go now—we 
may be discovered. I thought I heard a noise 
inside of the house.” 

Imprinting a kiss upon Clara’s cold, pate 
cheek, Richard hastened away. Clara started 
with the speed of lightning, and paused not a 
moment till she gained her own room. Panting 
for breath, she gazed round. What had she 
done since she left it? Poor girl! no mother’s 
lesson then echoed in her ear, and the still 
small voice within was almost silenced by the 
one idea which ruled her actions—if the purpose 
were good, no matter what the means. Still, an 
almost instinctive sense of wrong and a nervous 
apprehension glittered in her eye. How much 
wilder would have been those black eyes had 
she known that there had been a spectator of 
her hurried visit to her father’s desk. She had 
been engaged to be married for nearly a year, 
and her lover, George Ives, the son of an old 
friend of her father’s, was then paying them a 
visit. His attention attracted by a soft tread 
passing his door in the Btillness of night, he had 
risen, and seen Clara go into her father’s study, 
and then bewildered and almost horrified, had 
beheld the whole through the half open door. 

The light she held fell directly upon her pallid $ 
features, and revealed her trembling movements. 
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He heard her hard breathing as she passed the 
recess where he stood, and watched her till she 
went oat of the back door. Should he follow her? 
While he deliberated she sprang through the 
doorway again, and flew up to her own room with 
the swiftness of a bird. 

It is said that women hare far more command 
of countenanoe than men. If so, Clara Lathrop 
had need the next morning of all her sex’s 
power in that respect. Mr. Lathrop oame down 
to breakfast looking very red and irritated. 

“I have lost some money out of my desk,” 
said he, “thirty dollars in gold. Either some 
one broke in last night, or we have some dishon¬ 
est person about the house.” 

“Are you sure you had it in your desk,” said 
Mrs. Stone. 

“Sure?vyes, certainly! I put it there only 
yesterday. Clara, you generally wake easily. 
Do you know anything about'this?” 

“ No,” said Clara, in a firm voice. As she spoke, 
she happened to glance toward George Ives who 
sat opposite, and met a look which sent the blood 
rushing to her brain. What could it mean—that 
stern, contemptuous gaze? While she sat, almost 
holding her breath in the effort to keep her 
countenance, her father, at the suggestion of his 
sister, had turned his vest pocket, and found a 
hole in it. 

“It is possible,” said, he, “that it slipped 
through this.” 

“Perhaps about the house,” said Mrs. Stone. 
“We had better look.” 

Clara jumped up, and began to act her part in 
searching. She moved a*bout the breakfast room, 
looking under couches, and pushing aside tables, 
while George Ives quietly watched her. The 
strongest trait in his character was a most un¬ 
compromising love of truth. Naturally rather 
severe and very straightforward, he hated all 
equivocations and trickery of every kind; and 
with the truest reverence for the female cha¬ 
racter, felt that nothing could be more disgusting 
and repelling than a lie in the mouth of a young 
girl. And now his own ears had borne shud¬ 
dering witness to an unblushing falsehood from 
the lips of his affianced bride. 

“Do you think I can have dropped it any 
place, Clara,” said her father. 

“I don’t know, sir,” said Clara. 

As she spoke she looked up, and caught 
George Ives’ piercing glance. Here was another 
direct departure from the truth. Others followed, 
• in answer to her father’s questions, till she was 
^ glad to leave the room to carry on her pretended 
search in another part of the house. With fevered 
heart and hand she went on, till even her father 


was satisfied, and said he must have dropped the 
money in the street, abandoning his idea that it 
had been stolen. Then she locked herself into 
her own room, and covering her guilty face, 
threw herself down on the floor. She could not 
doubt that George Ives knew all—his glances 
were yet flashing in her brain. But how had he 
learned it? and what was left for her to do now ? 
Then came to her mind, with quickness startling 
to herself, many different explanations of what 
she had said, but she could fix upon none, for she 
was uncertain how much her lover had seen or 
heard. Sorrow and shame for discovery, and 
dread of the consequences filled her eyes with 
bitter tears, while she tried in vain to think. 
An hour passed. A servant knocked at the 
door with a message that Mr. Ives wished to see 
her a few minutes. Her moment of trial had come. 

“Clara,” said George, as she entered the 
parlor, “perhaps what I intend saying takes 
away from me all right to ask an explanation of 
what I overheard and saw, but in justice to 
yourself, I will request it. You know very well 
to what I allude.” 

Clara would fain have had more to guide her 
in her answer, but it came not. She began to 
stammer forth broken sentences, she hardly knew 
what George Ives listened with a curling lip, 
till at last he broke in impetuously, 

“No more, Clara, no more! Degrade yourself 
no further. I see it is vain to expect frankness 
from you. I would have asked you the motive 
of the midnight thievery—call it by its true 
name—and the morning falsehoods—but no mat¬ 
ter. It was doubtless mean as the things them¬ 
selves. We must part now and forever. I forgive 
jrou the unhappiness you have caused me.” 

“Oh, George, George, listen to me one mo¬ 
ment,” exclaimed Clara. 

“Listen to you! What for? To hear you 
; exhaust yourself in vain endeavors to blind my 
eyes.” 

“Oh, if you knew all,” she murmured. 

“Why don’t you tell me all then?” 

“I will, on one condition—that you will not 
tell my father.” 

“I will make no conditions.” 

“ Then I cannot tell you.” 

“As you please. Let us part at once then.” 

“Oh, no, no. Wait, and—and I will tell you,” 
and Clara poured forth her whole story. 

“ And was there no restraining voice in your 
soul, Clara, whispering that however many sacri¬ 
fices you might make for Dick, this was not 
within the pale?” 

“I could not—I could not see him leave me 
so,” she said. 
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George Ires paced the room for some time, and ! asked ' many questions, end Clara, her heart 
tabbed the weeping girl. Linking and quivering, had tTanswerall 

Cbm, my poor, misguided Clara, farewell." steadily. About nine o'clock, Mr. Lathrop came 

Jib, George, you will not say that cruel | in frotnUie post- office with a letter from RiLrd's 

“I pity you from my soul, but we never could 
be happy together. I never could take for my 
wife one so destitute of principle.” 

“George, I am willing to swear to you that I 
will newer again do anything of the kind.” 

“I helieve you, and believe you would be able 
to keep your promise, too; and I remember the 
act that what you took was your father’s, and 
tb* Principle that would keep your hand from 
other’s property, might fail you there; but, 

7% ^ is wantiD K ^ inherent respect for 
th, without which confidence would be im¬ 
possible for me.” 


oO, do not judge me by one instance, 
j,;* 1W commi “ed a fault, I had to conceal 


-V. .*V4U AWVUUXU B 

schoolmaster, announcing his disappearance. 
Clara had to act her part of surprise and 
sorrow. 

In a few days Mrc. Stone received a letter 
from Richard, telling her to set her heart at rest 
about him, he was well and doing well. And as 
time went on, Clara had the satisfaction to see, 
that what she had endured had not been in vain. 
But with what mingled feelings'did she receive 
Dick s letters, alwayB filled with expressions of 
attachment and gratitude? He never knew what 
her affection for him had cost her. 

Two years more, and Clara needed another 
lesson to check her in her dangerous course, and 
this time it was a fearful one. Her uncle, Cap¬ 
tain Stone, the father of Richard and Charley, 


“Clara, I cannot deceive v * Came baCk fr ° m a Toyage ' He vas an ^cer in 

in OiLmulation^couW ! “ d hia h “ Uh 

« toT n acted f f lsehood9 » a® composedly 
hippie .. thl8 mornin g- I never could live 

iallv! y ° a ‘ Th ® memory of this would 

cloud /u ° me Up between as, like a dark 
^ :„ : thc,eedof “^- ii8 - vo ttm „y 
k N T 7 h “ sh - bot 1 cannot help 


t . — JUU nav e 
'n I »il! not betray it.- 

* ith her bleeding and 
M,i << where 8he 


abore her. 


jmpathy, and heaven was dark 
caoagh, full « n L . a 7? art kind enou £ h » tender 
est ** ° V ® for others * t0 awaken 


being much enfeebled, had come home to recruit, 
he said, but it was evident to all that he never¬ 
more would see “the wild wave’s crested foam.” 
Clara had been his pet when a child, and always 
loved him dearly, and she now cheered his de¬ 
cline by many tender attentions. Soon he be- 
1 shall alwava*ivB ““"V™ t Cann0t help l oame unftble to leave Ms worn, and she was his 
moro than friend ? I now^Ym t“**’ CIara T° h ’ constant companion, and after a time his nurse, 

ln career you have 1° ^ 8h ° rt f ° r MrS * St ° De WaS taken 111 of a violent fever - 

I will nnf _.... g ^‘ As for y ou r | One day.he expressed a wish to have Richard 

sent for, and one week from that time he died in 
his arms—his last breath entreating the assem¬ 
bled family to meet him in heaven. Poor Mrs. 
Stone was delirious at the time, and knew nothing 
of her husband’s death; but the day before the 
funeral, she recovered her senses, and when 
Clara entered the room in the morning, the first 
question was, “how is your uncle?” 

Clara hesitated. George Ives’ oft-recollected 
warning rung in her ears. But the truth might 
throw her aunt back into delirium. 

‘•'He is better, dear aunt, quite comfortable,” 
she replied. 

“I wish I was able to see him,” said Mrs. 
Stone. 

“Oh, no, no, aunt—do not think of it to-day.” 
“Your manner seems strange, Clara. Are you 
telling me the truth? I feel strong enough to 
bear it, even it should be the worst.” 

“ Indeod I am. You need not alarm yourself 
about my uncle.” 

“Well, I shall see him to morrow,” said Mrs. 
Stone, with a smile. 

A woman’s shriek, wrung from the very depths 
of despair, is a fearful sound. The ear on which 


the strongest ^ Ior otners » to awaken j 

“ d admIr » ts o. «he yet I 
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<*» »is s P ‘J 18 papei '> tho first thing ehe 
Iw Sold. Sick at l," f4th * r ’ 8 "torturing the 
’H when 1?% ,he la yi“g down 
"i tdteniiemeat ia th. ” ’f d ’ " Clara > see if 
Ho. conldT ^ ’wad it.” 
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it ever has fallen will never lose the memory of 
it. Such was the shriek that broke the stillnesB 
of Mr. Lathrop’s house that night. It rang from 
the chamber of death, and all rushed thither. 

The watchers stood in mute dismay, while ex¬ 
tended upon the Bhrouded corpse was the form 
of Mrs. Stone. They tried to loose the frantic 
grasp, and raise her from the oold bosom, but it 
was only separating those now united in death. 
Clara Lathrop, with a face pale with horror, saw 
her father and friends try every method to re¬ 
kindle the lamp of life. The physician came, and 
plaoing his hand upon the brow so quickly clothed 
with an expression of perfect peace, shook his 
head. And Clara sunk down beside the dead 
husband and wife, and wished that she might 
share their pulseless slumber. Ay 1 she prayed 
to die. “ Surely my Maker will take me from 
the world,” she groaned, “for I am not fit to 
live. This is my work.” 

“ Tour work! What do yon mean Clara?” said 
her father. 

“ I concealed my poor uncle’s death from my 
aunt this morning, and made her believe he was 
better. I was afraid the shock would be too 
great. And, now, look there! My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.” 

Without a word, Mr. Lathrop raised the faint¬ 
ing girl in his arms, and carrying her to her bed, 
left her not for many hoars, for reason deserted 
her throne. 

It was never known how Mrs. Stone came to 
seek her husband’s chamber, bub her friends 
supposed, that being awake in the still night- 


watohes, she had been wishing to see him, and 
had risen to steal a look at him. Those who 
watched with the oorpse had' been startled by a 
slight rustling, and looking round saw a tall 
form clothed in white standing in the centre 
of the room, aqd then heard that one piercing 
scream, in which life had fled. 

“God giveth his beloved sleep,” said those 
who stood beside the single grave in which the 
dead were placed; and then they returned to 
the bedside of the living, to see what it was that 
He had given unto her who had put His com¬ 
mandments far from her. 

Did Clara Lathrop die of a broken heart? No, 
people don’t die of broken hearts now-a-days, 
notwithstanding all Washington Irving says to 
the contrary. 

“The heart may break, yet breakingly live on.” 

She rose from her sick bed to look upon little 
Charley’s orphan face by day, and to see by 
night that death-chamber, with its two cold 
corpses, rise before her. But the eye that 
watches over us is one of love, and she was led 
ere long to the only Hand that can heal the 
wounds that quiver and burn within the fester¬ 
ing spirit. Trustfully, but sadly, she lifted her 
eyes to the radiance which she knew streamed 
from the land whence “sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.” Earth’s waters, thrown into such 
wild turmoil by her own hand, became “ still,” 
and earth’s pastures “green.” “A bruised reed 
will He not break, and the smoking flax will He 
not quench.” 


LINES, 

ON THE PAINTING OF THE BRIDESMAID. 


BT PRANK LEX. 


A tale of woman’s wretchedness, 

A tale of woman’s woe, 

Of bitter sorrow, grief and ill 
That ev*ry heart must know. 

I will not think upon thy fate, 

It is too like mine own; 

I* brings my early years again, 

Whose hopes, like birds, have flown. 

Why is it thus? Why should we throw 
Our only gift away. 

And waste the brightness of a life 
Upon a Bummer day? 


Sunlight and roses weave a ehaln 
With light links o’er the heart: 

But one by one those roses fade, 

And dimm’d those bright links start. 

Those withered leaves lie on the heart, 
That chain is round it cast, 

And hours of glee or ill they bring 
A shadow from the past. 

As flings a darkness o’er the soul, 

As dims the eye with tears 

And mournfully we listen to 
The tones of other years. 
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the honiton collar. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


t »0 yorng ladies were making purchases at 
"" principal store of a considerable inland town, 
‘Toe should buy this, Miss Empaon,” said the 
Mlerm dry-goods, holding up a beautiful collar. 

jlta” ““ 18 g ° 9aamer WOrk ' “ It8 8 

the young lady, however, shook her head. But 
« ampaaton, looking at it longingly, asked, 

, * ““"“t. *hat the price was. 

mis V’ was the answer. «It 
'■fit to ho more, but the collar is too costly for 

willing Jsen 
3aid Mi83 D «rii»gton, 

^H..Lt,;'t 00kitint0herhand9 - the 

in effeot ° f h ° Ter y ° ar dress >” pot 

Us Horiton^w 18 ® “There’s nothing so elegant 

pvt with it a ^ W ° rked co,lar oan com- 
Ly.no ^” d *ts the only one in town, I 

**ri,Md WM° n W " J th * eff<>Ct ° f U ’ “ S 1,8 
ft. assertion ,, " e ( ? m ° re pIea3ed than Mor °- 
tin hid it, Wa waa no otI>er ,n town 

•toe who does notn *°T Wllat young !ad y > 3 
Possession of an .-*■ 'V *° b8 * Tolu8iTe >“ the 
which she . oarc ] .' C °' But ther<! was a reason, 

»Hdi disposed h 5 r aCkn ° Ble<lEe<i *° herself . y«‘ 
LoltlT.V tha “ a " e ' 86 ’ ta P*' 

S there was to be ^ ^ “ 8 few 
Wies of th- , b a Iarg8 P ar *y. where all 
•We Horace wJ** W ° Ulti be asseo >hled, and 
*•«* young ba,rr°\ th0 ban *omest and 
* wonted^fr!m h .° r °. f * he p,ace * who had 

5rst appearance 8 ° r “ Europe ’ wouId mak « 

St e h ' P ! aca 10 ao °ioty. 

“'" | k«ropiniTO. Ml88 En,pso,1 > however, and 

S ““ il »»lytogLr t he l ’h CI ^ ar ’ 8,18 8aid ’ the 

Will 1 ’ 8 her hand. “Wouldn’t you 
‘'“’l af'rt toTail' 81 ‘ d her ^otopanion. “Bat 
^‘ka eofc' 0 "' 1 : bttt her desire, to 

? 8 ««»rL,r W!th ° pp08iti0n . 

‘It's true ” .1, 

F"* <hal to’ pay f„ r r eP i ied ’„“ 8ey “ doUars is 8 
k »o»,o/th" bnt I ew save 

' b " f »*LLVf ,: fm7dre33 - ^ wm 

rook as I had intended.’’! 


“But would it be in keeping?” 

“Oh! to be sure. You know that its portion- 
larly genteel to have elegant collars, gloves and 
ahoes: it’a the way, I’m told, that a real lady is 
always discovered at a glance in the city.” 

This conversation had been carried on, in 
whispers, and a little apart. The store keeper, 
suspecting that Miss Empson was not recom¬ 
mending the purchase, now interrupted the fair 
speakers. 

“K you only knew how cheap that collar was, 
Miss Darlington,” he said, “I know you wouldn’t 
hesitate. I bought it, to clear out a lot, it being 
the last, and so got it at what it cost to import. 

I offer it now at what T paid for it; not a cent 
more, I repeat, do I ask.” 

This argument was conclusive. Next to having 
the monoply of an article of ornament or dress, 
a lady likes best to get what our sex calls “a 
great bargain:” and so Miss Darlington paid the 
seven dollars, and became the possessor of a real 
Honiton. 

The party came off duly, and the Honiton collar 
was there of course, whero it made no little stir. 
Some, who had never seen such a thing, vowed 
enviously that it was a coarse-looking affair. 
Others, who knew how highly fashion rated this 
particular article, quite coveted it. Miss Dar¬ 
lington endeavored not to look conscious, though, 
all the time, she secretly believed that she was 
the “observed of all observers.” She was espe¬ 
cially confident that Horace Mordaunt was look¬ 
ing at her. 

Her friend Clara was there also. Dressed in 
pure white, with a few natural flowers in her 
hair, she looked like a poet’s ideal of virgin 
simplicity and loveliness. No greater contrast, 
indeed, could be presented than between her and 
Miss Darlington. The incongruity of the latter’i 
attire was as striking as the good taste that 
reigned in every part of Clara’s. The Honiton 
collar, in short, as compared with the rest of 
Miss Darlington’s costume, was like a capitol of 
Italian marble placed on the summit of a brick 
pedestal. As Clara had hinted, it was “out of 
keeping.” 

There was another person, besides Clara, who 
appeared to tfrink so. Horace Mordaunt had, 
indeed, looked fixedly at Miss Darlington on her 
entrance, bat it was with a scarcely concealed 
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smile at the bad taste of the Honiton collar. He 
had been expecting her appearance, with some 
cariosity, for he remembered her as one of the 
most beautiful girls of the place, and he had 
been wondering whether she would be improved 
or not. In truth he had thought oftener of her, 
daring his absence, than he would have been 
willing to acknowledge. More than once, when 
he had seen a beautiful face abroad, he had in¬ 
voluntarily compared it with that of Miss Dar¬ 
lington; and rarely had he thought hers less 
lovely than it. 

Perhaps, if he had recolleoted no other coun¬ 
tenance, he would have returned actually in love. 
But there was another, who divided his thoughts, 
as she divided the palm of beauty with Miss 
Darlington. Our readers have already suspected 
that we speak of Clara. 

Miss Empson made her appearance later than 
her friend. One of the first to recognize her 
was Horace Mordaunt, who started instinctively 
at this vision of perfect loveliness. The face 
and form, which he had oarried bo long in his 
memory, were there, more beautiful, if possible, 
than of old. But, perhaps, he was more attracted 
by the exquisite taste of her dress than even by 
the improvement in her personal appearance, for 
his travels had made him fastidious in this re¬ 
spect. He sought aooordingly a renewal of his 
former acquaintance with Clara, and, when Miss 
Darlington looked around for him, wondering 
why he had not approached her before, she saw, 
with a pang of envy, that he was talking to Clara, 
apparently deeply interested. 

Later in the evening, however, Miss Darlington 
succeeded in attracting him to her own side, for 
a while, by challenging his attention, asking him, 
laughingly, if he had forgotten his old friends. 
But he did not remain long with her. The in¬ 
stant that Clara became disengaged from a tem¬ 
porary partner, he flew to her again, and in so 
marked a manner as to attract general notice. 


The acquaintance, thus renewed, progressed 
with astonishing rapidity. Horace Mordaunt 
soon neglected all other sooiety for that of Clara. 
Her amiability and good sense, indeed, soon 
changed the admiration, which her loveliness 
had created, into fervent love. The more Horace 
Mordaunt saw of her, the more he felt her supe¬ 
riority to all other women, whom he had ever 
met. Nor was he one whose personal qualities 
would have allowed him to sue in vain. Even 
had he not been so wealthy, Clara would have 
loved him all the same; for he united a highly 
cultivated intellect to a heart as tender almost 
as a woman’s, and to a person of great manly 
beauty: in a word, in looks, manners, and con¬ 
versation he was the beau ideal of a hero. 

For once the “course of true love” did “run 
smooth.” Horace Mordaunt proposed, was ac¬ 
cepted, and, in due time, became the husband of 
Clara, nor was there a single person but thought 
it a suitable match, unless perhaps Miss Darling¬ 
ton. 

“Do you know,” said Horace, one day, laugh- 
ingly, to his new wife, “that you nearly missed 
being Mrs. Mordaunt? You mustn’t be jealous, 
but when I returned, I could not make up my 
mind which I liked best, you or Miss Darlington. 
But a Honiton collar turned the balance.” And 
laughing even more gaily, as he saw his beautiful 
bride’s astonishing look, he continued, “I met 
you both, you recollect, at Mrs. Pride’s party. 
Well, you were dressed, as you always are, in 
perfect taste, and by that I mean the whole attire 
in harmony: but Miss Darlington, with rather a 
common frock, had an expensive Honiton collar. 
I said to myself there is a type of their difference 
in minds, one all for show, the other modest and 
sensible. And so, on a nearer intimacy, I found 
you both. Believe me, dearest, it is by little 
things that character is to be judged; and your 
old school-mate betrayed hers most egregiously 
by h^r Honiton Collar.” 


OUR FATHER. 


BT GRACE NOBMAN. 


Our Father, when at early morn 
The darkness fleeth from the light, 
Accept our grateful Bongs of praise 
For guardianship throughout the night; 
Our sins and follies now forgive. 

And this day teach us how to live. 

Our Father, at the noonday hour, 

Still let our pray’rs to Thee ascend, 
That as the hours pass swiftly on, 


Thy spirit may our steps attend 
Thou who art present everywhere, 

Make us as holy angels are. 

Our Father, at the twilight hour, 

Ere stars like lov’d one’s eyes appear, 
deep’ning shadows gather round, 

- ,The “still small voice,” oh! may wo hear; 
Child-like in faith, and hope, may we 
In light, or gloom still look to^jhee. 
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OK, THE POOR RELATIONS. 


9T HABI L. MEANT. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Gracious me! what assurance!” exclaimed 
"* Albina Elsinger, looking up with an air of 
wpnM and acorn, from a letter which she had 
bwo reading. 

“Wkrt u it, Albina?” asked her mother, with 

"■totintaert. “Not a proposal, I hope, from 
eoieomb, who last evening_” 

inlemiptcd 0,0 7 °“g l»dy, With a 
nil of her pretty lip; “nothing of the kind. It 

J"“ pwpl * lining'our name and begging 
“*•»«. mere impostors, of oourso-though 
“J* u “ t “y father’s uncle, Gerald 
"“ teni * 1 ^“ifatherj that her 
to IT! T i “’ ArthorE 1 »fager, and, 
““ be ,rae! " <«> n - 
^.k w> m a ^ of ^ rmj M ehe 

JTJ «■. utonishment of her mother caused 

“fwfap. they m V! but what more?” 

b ” fa,h »«• » «ea captain, i 
, d " il ** » return voyage i : 

^irr ; “ dthebrig '^ th --i' 

'im L “ 0 “ y h * had on board befag i ] 

“ d aUt 4 

ha Werhbl! ”* “ clM ““»fanees far < 
tt *emei.r «7 ^. g enbre, 7 dependant on j< 

'•"•it tkatlelnks'f h " m0tiTe ” Writin * I« 

a»y imerine h«w 7* fr0m mj oum feelings I <j 
*ible her bere&YpH 11116 ^ to ^ M mu °h as pos- ; i 
11,6 influence with 41604 ’ ^ ^ therefore » i * 
the re qnest, which ia th* * ° btain th ® grant of 1 

'‘^dlnndthlt 6 ^^ ° f ^ letter ‘” ^ * 

"Oh!»* 0 whatls that?” L 

1 dar * 0ne in her estimation, f, 


aarB »y. Mpwci 7 - -- UBr estimation, 

«"**i for y ° U ^ ****** her »» 

to »«h them . y<mnger °WMren: or should 

y- 

lctlt> °l, which in «. * ^ npi18 in the boarding- 
^ *sZt yooliT’.f® WiU und ertake. 
h^tkepal^JJ" 41 ^" 4 *™** yourself 
for the j»n^. ef some of your numerous 
*"S «*e ad£ ^^^liahment. Her 
^ficationa.” ’ ^ “tisfy you as to her 

"4 w" h ” l^eationjV’ *,. 

Tol ixia-d teddenin g With anger. 


“A pretty proposal, truly—for me to take into 
ed my house one who would Arrogate respect and 
of attention on the score of kindred; or send away 
wi my children to furnish a theme of conversation 
for our acquaintances. A governess—a school 
th ma'am honorable relationships, indeed, to trum- 

m pet forth to the world! Uncle Gerald’s daughter 
may thank herself for her uncomfortable oircum- 
a stances; she was warned before her imprudent 
[t marriage, but to no purpose. A girl like her, 
g who might have chosen amongst the noblest of 
h the land, to fall in love with her father’s ward, a 
d poor, orphan boy; and, moreover, one of those 
r miserable, improvident fellows that never will 
, accumulate wealth, be their opportunities what 
- ; they may.” 

a I “ But what did her father think of her ohoice ?” 

1 “Oh, he doated on the young fellow—he was 
r the only child of his favorite brother, and had 
been his ward from childhood; so he could not 
be persuaded that his daughter’s foolish fancy 
was anything but what it should be. She was 
' j then only fifteen, and he had always resolved that 
she should not marry until her eighteenth year. 

I In the meantime he appointed his nephew captain 
of one of his ships, and when the appointed time 
arrived, finding them still as much attached as 
ever, he gave them a handsome wedding, and 
; established them in a small, but rather elegant 
dwelling; and the bride was as well satisfied as 
if it had been a palace. She had no higher am¬ 
bition, poor thing! and in this, at least, she suited 
her husband, who thought wealth was of little 
value exoept to assist the poor. His oum poor 
now will hardly find poople of the same mind, I 
fancy.” 

Albina listened attentively to these details, 
altogether new to her; for although the memory 
of the wealthy and widely-known “ Unde Gerald” 
was treasured in her father’s house, and she had 
j been taught to pride herself not a little on the 
relationship, she had never till now heard of the 
daughter who had gradually sunk into obscurity; 
her imprudent marriage rendering her of course 
below par in the eyes of most of her former asso¬ 
ciates. Albina, therefore, was considerably sur-* 
prised to learn that such a person really existed. 

“I wonder,” she at length said, “that Uncle 
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Gerald did not leave thorn sufficient to place them ; 
above want the residue of their lives.” 

“You forget that upon his death, which hap* ; 
pened shortly after his daughter’s marriage, his 
second wife who had the possession of his money 
and massive plate, sacrificed his vast estate, and 
very soon disappeared with her son, at that time ; 
a mere child; and has never since been heard of. : 
There could be lound no will, and it was given : 
out that his sudden demise prevented his making 
one; -but I shall always beliove that that woman : 
destroyed it, to further her designs.” 

And here Mrs. Eisinger paused, overcome by 
angry feelings, for, notwithstanding her own and 
husband’s hoarded wealth, she still sighed for a 
portion of his deceased uncle’s, or, at least, the 
“massive plate.” Albina was about to speak 
when her father entered the apartment; and to 
the august tribunal of his unbiased judgment the : 
matter was quickly referred. After many re¬ 
marks upon the letter And its author, all proving 
only the superlative selfishness of each member j 
of the worthy trio, Mr. Eisinger decided that the' | 
best plan was for his daughter to write an imme- ; 
diate reply which he would dictate. To this the i 
young lady poutingly objected; ‘ ‘ papa or mamma 
might write if they saw proper, she had no in* ' 
tention of troubling herself to send any answer 
to those impertinent persons.” But when papa ; 
insisted that she was the most suitable one to ; 
reply; reminding her, moreover, that in the event 
of their receiving none they might write again, 
or horrors of horrors presume to appear before 
their rich relatives. Albina* frowning brow was 
at once cleared, and she took her pen and quickly 
wrote to the dictation of her purse-proud father: 

“Miss Elsinger —In reply to your letter which 
has just been received, my mother desires me to 
state that she has no disposition to comply with 
either of the proposals it contains, 

ALBINA ELSINGER.” ; 

“That will do—that will answer every purpose ; 
exactly-—one Bhould never condescend to indite : 
an elaborate reply to individuals of this kind!” ; 
and the portly speaker surveyed with much com-; 
placency the note which was now placed in his 

hand to be safely deposited in the post office_ 

his lady shrewdly suggesting that if it were given 
to one of the servants, he might remark upon the 
direction amongst his fellows. Miss Albina, per- j 
ceiving that it was time to dress for the reception 
of some morning visitors whom she anxiously 
expected, retired for that purpose; while her 
father lingered a few moments to hear from his 
wife an account of two strange gentlemen who 
had been particularly attentive to Albina on the 


previous evening. Possessing a tolerable share 
of beauty and wit, and being, moreover, the 
favorite child of a very wealthy man, Miss Elsin- i 
ger had of course many aspirants for the honor 
of her hand; and the respective claims of each 
competitor were now, as was frequently their i 
custom, disoussed with due earnestness by the i 
gratified parents of the prize. Strange that amid i 
their mutual gratulations on a subject so interest* ; 
ing to both, no thought of the widowed mother, 
of the destitute daughter, who had appealed to i 
them for such a trifling favor, intruded: that no 
whisper of remorse for the heartless and insult- i 
ing manner in which that favor was refused, dis- j 
turbed the composure of their self-complacent j 
minds. Strange still that in the young heart , 
of seventeen no gentle chord responded, with 
womanly sympathy, to the earnest appeal of one 
of kindred age and blood; that, as the gay and , 
petted child of fortune sat in her luxurious j 
dressing-room, while the nimble fingers of her 
maid tastefully arranged the heavy folds of her 
beautiful hair, her thoughts never reverted from , 
the gay anticipations of the coming season, to ( 
the cheerless life of toil and penury spread out , 
before the young girl who had ventured to pen a L 
brief outline of her difficulties and anxieties; , 
perhaps secretly longing for a few kind sentences , 

of sympathy and encouragement, even should 
her request for assistance in her proposed task 
be denied. Ah, money I money! How often 
dost thou, much coveted and fearfully abused 5 
gift! seem to chase away from thy gorgeous 
dwelling-places every other treasure. And yet 
how fiiany of the lowly and despised children of 
poverty might bestow a pitying glance upon thy 
envied possessors, and cherish with earnest grati • 
tude their own priceless treasures of mind and 
heart, which thou, with all thy wizard power, 
canst never bestow. 

CHAPTER I . ! 

Far down in a smiling valley, at the foot of a * 

gently sloping hill, whose carpet of softest green ll 

was embroidered with many a beautiful wild * 
flower, stood a small, humble cottage. The lapse ? 
of many years had worn away much of what 
beauty it might once have displayed; but the 
graceful foliage of the wild rose crept lovingly -i 
over the time-stained walls, and around the case- 
ment windows, until even the lowly eaves were 
adorned with its mode|t blossoms; and the little 
casements were curtained with muslin of snowy * 
whiteness, which, gleaming out here and there ^ 
through the interlacing vines, gave an air of ^ 
neatness and comfort to the humble abode. The 
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g«rf« in front was gemmed, in their seasoGGTlTTGrT ~Z ~ ~' 

«ft raw, lilacs, riolets, and many other flowers , . y bo P e that he “ a J And as mnoh 

shell bore evidence of careftal and judicious cul- here as we hi™ e . Bra -“ d bnildin P ho will erect 
tuition; and a little stream of sparkling water afr^’d l J n J ° yed “ the litt,e «®‘- 1 *» 

hit danced brightly over smooth, white pebbles but " ah * Zu b9 *° bappy e > 88 "here; 
pee a beautiful verdure to the long, silken grass add’to b CheCk ® d ber8eIf ' lent her words might 
tot fringed its borders. Behind the house was chcevf 11 ", ”® ther ’ s 8adne8S . and spoke more 
•» orebard of considerable extent, with thrifty should" 1 ! 5 ;,,! a” 0 * “ # UttI * of ,he worid . how 
kMsof Tanous flavored fruits; and beyond this homo , J , dge ' We “sy, perhaps, yet have a, 

r —* th,ir pr ;«d hurt's ”L p rT:“ nd dcarerthanctc -*«•." 

liasqai! skies above; so that no glimpse of the h« . b ppme88 > “7 IoT «, depends not on the 
5 ** «* fevered dre^ and idle ^ ab ° de ’ b "‘ ° n th ® di9p “ i > i »" 9 « 

ra.«, obtruded; but it seemed a holy spot to onr ’ "V" readiness to confo ™ ourselves 
..'^' “t to «»i<dst the sweet communion of be L thTh C,r ®“ m " tonoe8 whatever ‘hoy may 

•toe, tbe worU-wearied spirit might pass awav Lanv 1 “ h "“ b,ert walks « f Hf«, nnd amid 

bnef dream of life, awaitinguj welcoml * ri« ” “ d trials ' we ma 7, if we will, expe- 
snmmuns to unfurl its long-prisoned pinionland M C<mtenta " m . t ! CT8n (is your own rose vine 
h”t tbe earthly tenement to fall asleep like the ,„!T !“* brigbt, 7 around •" lowly dwell- 

Tfi”h™ 0 ^ 1 etrength a “ d ho^ty r t0 be ha7 r 1 tbaB *P bk * a horseman 

^•ine,autumn eve, two females walked revolt ” P ° ^ *»**“-P*tofc a -d, 

Th u ^ m 8 ^ ence ft long the little eardpn *n ^ * gentleman from the neighboring 

whose health seeld LZ frf^d 8 ' lla f>-‘>>ey wont forward to meet him S 
expressive features"1”^.“ after vb ” 6 T ‘ ^ 8a * d '>o, 

“ da « d . loaned «“tk! ! 0hl h7t, bad been 8Icha “?od. 

^•totS°xrd di :tv 

hr, uCr ei / 8 “ letter from Louisville I ^ 3 ’" Vf ”-1 ™ ge “ ing “ y own > 1 in ' 
brp.v ^ 841(1 11,0 0 Wer ladv of 1 7 qmred * And Wlth a friendly “good-bve ” the 

“Oh^V l0Dg 8Uence * g g ! ntleman rod ® away. Lillian’s hand tumbled 

de» '*r 18 yet «caroely time to »rn«o» « Wlth Dervons ® a g 0 rness, as she re-entered the 
«eek al **’” Waa the r ®ply. “I wrote onlr^ ^ tta g® with her mother, and broke tho seal of 
0f coursefthey *-w ^ post-mark wal 

“I. it oot W 07 PtoPooltion ere they rep“y " i h of V H ° W raS P ici8n had 

»«rl, V «** Alas! I thought it was voL T T™*' U of her 

^ si T himi ^o mother, wfth a hllf^ \i 7 “° d ° Ub ‘ ° f 1,18 kind ” 888 her 

. " AriI loty and uncertainty make it^rT ? 8 b ‘ d OT er disturbed her; „„d 

•i;«!!n 0w “' e ? 0ngandtedious ; though they iL?\ . * ® agerne88 of j° yf “l a »ticipation 

1J!l "* »uiu! 100 8w 'ftly, since we are aware b cr a\ * T* & * ‘ be fCW brief Un ' 8 b8f » 88 
“Mother T*r °” P tong-Iovod home sc soon” 1^^*^'' ehill was that which fell upon 
* l W; ° metlme8 think that Mr Brl b b °° nd, ” g heart! Lillian's first feeling as 
4 '«Ctl b0ildi “ g «» “for his ,“ve,f ,r Pe ” 8ed ‘ be beartlc88 r88 P»“ 88 was ora of 

•Wfrr. D "“ “ ot !" fhliged to leave thU dear ^ Wa: b “‘ a *' a "« 8 «t her mother, who sat 
“tin! “ g to> " " ear ““'Of 8 '? regarding her, changed her mood: and 

Bro *“ in th/° L h ° Pe of ttit I met o]A , r a bnrst of uncontrollable grief told that tender 

!“ to ie° firalu h' m ° rning ’ “d l 8a ™ed Cr”* th< ’ 9he bad eXpeCted ’ Jet dreaded t0 
6! “ “f bU f»ta h l mag Mmmerae 6 " l th °” g ' 1 ‘ “ W ° m be tbn8 '” Bbe 84id ' ca,m ' y - 

!J ^ntieman 1 , 1 home 6r « he seta out. The Z ' ™ braced ber b «loved child. •• I feared 
■'Mine, bnt r d rathar postpone the Ztt ? S ’ “ y 0Wn 8weet P rl - Ba ‘ Jon have 

P»po W .u h * 8aid ’ hi8 son wUl not listen to ; the “*1°“ “ tbe knowled *° tkat 7°n obeyed 
« tbe Qnick impulse of your devoted affection; nnd 

1 though the effort was vain, it is not less precious 
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in the eyes of God—nor less grateful to your 
mother’s heart. But, my child, learn from this 
not to indulge too sanguine expectations in 
future; where the anticipation is so great, the 
reaction of disappointment must be proportion¬ 
ally severe.” 

“Oh, mother—if they were unwilliDg to grant 
my request, which would cost them so little, and 
to us would be an inestimable benefit, why could 
they not, at least, have refused it kindly, and not 
in this unfeeling manner;” and she placed before 
her mother the brief note, on whose composition 
the haughty man of wealth had so prided himself. 
Mrs. Elsinger paused an instant after reading it, 
ere she replied, 

“Do not let this rob us of our peace of mind, 
my daughter; but endeavor, if possible, to forget 
the circumstance. We have not hitherto pos¬ 
sessed either the friendship or assistance of those 
with whom we are connected, and we have not 
on that account been the less happy. Why, there¬ 
fore, should we now distress ourselves because 
they have seen proper to act in this manner. 
And with regard to the other families to whom 
ytou intended to make a like proposal, I do not 
now wish you to do so. We will want one or 
two rooms in the village, and between your em¬ 
broidery and some plain sewing which I can 
easily do from time to time, we can live com¬ 
fortably. Nay, do not shake your head, my 
child, you know my health is very nearly re¬ 
stored, and without any detriment to it, I can 
henceforth aid you some little: our expenses are 
not very great.” 

“But Gerald’s expenses at school are con¬ 
siderable, united to our own.” 

“He will have to leave school, and find somfe 
employment,” replied Mrs. Elsinger. “It Beems 
hard, but it is the only course.” 

“No, no, mother, I must write to the other 
ladies you have told me of; perhaps I may yet 
be successful.” 

The young girl rose as she spoke, with an air 
of calm resolve; and, as it was growing late, the 
mother tenderly kissed her snowy forehead, and 
with^ a silent benediction on her devoted child, 
retired to her own little chamber, where she for 
a time freely indulged the sorrow which in her 
daughter’s presence she had restrained. But 
remembering the source whence she had often 
obtained strength and comfort under trying cir¬ 
cumstances, she recommended herself and chil¬ 
dren to the care of the Protector of the widow 
and the fatherless; and with a mind calmed and 
soothed by the very fervenoy of her supplications, 
sought her couch to obtain a temporary forget¬ 
fulness of her cares. J ' 


Not so Lillian. She had deferred writing to 
some of her mother’s former friends through 1 
respect to those of her own kindred. The result j 
of her application to them was now before her, \ 
and although well nigh dispirited and hopeless ! 
of success, she determined not to retire to rest j 
until the remainder of her task were accom- \ 
plished. The letters were accordingly penned, \ 
but very briefly, and in a timid, diffident style, 1 
which, although in her present gloomy mood she ® 
did not observe, could not fail of being noticed i 
by a sympathetic mind; for the issue of her first 
attempt rendered her painfully averse to repeat- j 
ing it; but her affection for her young brother, ,| 
and desire to dispense her mother from the j 
necessity of exertion, strengthened her resolu- i 
tion. Hitherto her skill and taste in embroidery, * 
aided by a small sum which Mrs. Elsinger had at , 
the time of her sad bereavement, had sufficed for t 
their support: but for the future, they had not ,’i 
this resource to depend upon, while their ex- * 
penses would be necessarily increased in the * 
event of their removal to the village. Thus the 
prospect was gloomy in the extreme, which was ,j 
deepened by the pain they felt on being obliged j 
to leave the cottage, where they had spent several i 
happy years, and where, also, they had borne J 
with becoming resignation the trials that bad f 
befallen them. n 

In anxious uncertainty.'Lillian saw the time i 
arrive which should put an end to her doubts J 
and fears, but she was disappointed. Another j 
day passed, and then came two letters from per- } 
sons on whom she most relied. One stated the ^ 
writer’s inability to employ a governess; but ; 
added that if Miss Elsinger succeeded in estab- 'i 
lishing a boarding-school, she would willingly ‘ 
send her two oldest daughters; the other merely ^ 
mentioned that her children were too young to ^ 
be sent to a boarding-school, and she was opposed t 
to having teachers in the house. The next day « 
a heavy rain prevented her going to the post- 
office; but in the evening their village friend ^ 
brought the remainder of the anxiously expected ^ 
letters. Poor Lillian! Well she knew the bitter « 
trial of those who are dependant on others for ^ 
assistance in their projects, as she sat with ^ 
clasped hands looking at the unopened letters, 
for she had yet a little, lingering hope which ^ 
those unconscious messengers might too quickly 
dispel. At length they were opened—alns! for 
the airy productions of her hope—she bowed her 1 
head upon the table and wept aloud. ^ 

“But there is another remaining, my child,” ^ 
said her mother, in a faltering voice. 

“I cannot read it—indeed I cannot,” cobbed 
the distressed girl. . s 
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"My met child, be calm, I entreat you. Bead 
thia; we will then know the worst, and endeavor 
to think of some other plan.” 

With a deep sigh Lillian opened the letter; it 
vis rather longer than the others, and as she 
fhnced over it, a glow of delight suffused her 
f«e. “Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, ‘‘bow im¬ 
patient and petulant I have been! Forgive me, 
tut first let me read this, it is from the dear 
friend you so often speak of:” and with a voice 
trembling with joy, Lillian read: 

Mt Dear Young Friend —I muBt apologize ' 
for not haring sooner answered your letter on i 
the ground of my absence from home when I 
neeijed it, and consequent inability to oonsult: 
j»y husband on its contents. I take the first; 
asure moment after my return to write, and in 
ooiog so cannot refrain from mentioning the pain 
»iich the diffident style of your letter caused 
z ^ dear ** rl » y° a 8a Y that your mother 
myself were once warmly attached friends: 
m i fear she retains a very faint remembrance 
hu Lf Cere J regard for her ’ 8ince her daughter 
Z zl fl ?u\ flUCh timid ’ “^trusting lan- 
2 to! Anlv haU haVe many °PP or tunities to 
T y<m °“ tbw wore, so shall now drop it. 

Lilliin 1 ^ !? d ? ed ’ a friend of y° ur mother’s, 
worthr’ f ? at 8weet a * e when friendship is 
? e . n ? me ’ ere merest or guile has 
I ami? 1 ® 8 Actions; and the best proof ; 
ittachmT! -°^ ^ j de Ptb aQ d sincerity of that 
8 »being enabled to co- 
ttd brothe/h/r Pr ° JeCt to . 8u PP ort y° nr mother 
. r e " rtion8 - It ie, indeed, a 
“ d I »«“ 8ure . be will 
«Nmcc bfw 7 y ° Q ,r affeotlon ®te heart will 
quite wiliintr tw lF we ' far ®- My husband is 1 
tion of ou?liif! y ° U 8h °o d un dertake the tui- ; 

onl y tem “>« you 
B, if h “ ”™ ed “ engagement else- 
for I shall ni ^ 7 d f ar - you mu8t break it, : , 

mt I am yoa mu8t not ln an y case disappoint < 
joining a terv oW? r ?° m fitted U P for you ad- i 
Jour mother and ? h ’ ch 1 inten d for , 

" «11 «cou’p*°H d M ,** de ! ghleJ *° 8ee th e“ , 
•nticipate mf„. . my “ear friend that I j ! 
Dlll »8tberemf„;l P < ‘ !lSan i h<>ur with her, re- > 
1 '«™«i ftrourt th °. 0e ! ° Ur ‘W gir’beod. « 
'“""tat, and y .“ ew8 P»pere her sad be-: c 

10 ber affliction - b,,!* *° 8 I P r e«a my sympathy j, 
"«* '•* destination 1 W*?' 1118 lett8r failed to 1 
’ ,,k »ri st i« n re ‘ i “„„i d «"b* not that she bowed 8 
smote her Rft gDa V, 0n , to tbe chastening hand r 
ifr ' k 'Wreu and th^ d w“ 7 - ! and in the ’® Te of e 

^‘•^iHfad^Vf 60 " 0 " of h8r fri8nd8 Mh 

b «ae. muo “ happiness for many years | ^ 

f‘'Ud l teU m ““ h “ f°“ r808iT9 thi8 . “7 dear : h 
11 he at aa earl. . n™ 7 , 61 ! 1801 J our 8 rri»al. ti 
""aeantia, "‘^Pe^odae possible; and in j, 

THERESA IRWIN.” ; * 

8 S51enC6 foUowed the reading of this w 


I letter; but the hearts of the mother and child 
■ were throbbing with joy and gratitude, and many 
a silent prayer ascended from both for her who 
had opened for them a cheering prospect at the 
moment when hope was almost forsaking them. 

“I am indeed ashamed of my impatience,” 
said Lillian, looking up through the joyous tears 
that bedewed her bright eyes. “I shall never 
again, I trust, give way to such sinful feelings.” 

“The resolution is not above your strength, 
my love,” said the fond mother; “impatience is 
not one of your usual faults, though of late you 
have been sorely tried. Dear Theresa!” she 
; continued, as she glanced over the letter, “how 
like is this to what I remomber of her: the ever 
ready sympathy with others which distinguished 
her even in childhood, and rendered her the pet 
of all. But come, my child, we have yet much 
to do; this is our last week here; write imme¬ 
diately to Mrs. Irwin to this effect. Blessed be 
He who has thus provided us a home, at the time 
of our greatest need.” 

! Beautiful was the reply which Lillian Elsinger 
i *rote to her new friend; eloquent, because her 
| relieved and grateful heart poured forth its rich, 
deep feelings. The only thing she had dreaded 
in her new situation, a separation from her be¬ 
loved parent, was rendered unnecessary through 
the kindness of her employers, in offering an 
apartment in their house for her use, and this 
unexpected favor lightened much of the pain 
that both naturally experienced in leaving their 
old home. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Irwin was a “lady” in the highest and 
fullest sense of the term, with all those noble 
j qualities of the mind and heart, those generous 
impulses which render their possessor a valuable 
member of society—a blessing to all within the 
sphere of their influence. She was a native of 
Baltimore, whence, on the event of her marriage, 
she removed to Louisville, in the elegant society 
of which city she at once took a high position. 
Her husband was numbered among the wealthy 
and influential men of the state, and was in every 
respect a noble model of the true “Kentucky 
t gentleman.” Frank, generous, and open hearted, 
he willingly concurred with his excellent lady in 
her numerous works of benevolence; and though 
his name was ever prominent amongst the con¬ 
tributors to pnblio charities, he did not negleot 
instances of a less obtrusive, but perhaps really 
more philanthropic nature, in which his bounty 
was known only to its reoipient, and to heaven's 
approving angels. Hence, many who wondered 
why the Irwins, with all their wealth, did not 
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make more “jAotr,” had they followed the light 
footsteps of Mrs. Irwin on her errands of mercy, 
would have found the results of their refraining 
from extravagant and useless expenditure, in the 
many comforts which cheered the lonely heart 
of the widow—in the neat apparel and healthy, 
comfortable appearance of many little fatherless 
ones as they daily took the walk to school—in 
the care bestowed on the helpless invalid, the 
little delicacies and numberless kindnesses by 
which the bed of poverty and sickness is rob¬ 
bed of its terrors—and again in the respectable 
funeral of many who would else have been given 
up to the dispensers of city charity, to be hurried 
away to a pauper's place in $e receptacle pro¬ 
vided for the remains of those who, being poor, 
are unworthy of a grave among their more 
favored Christian fellow mortals. 

Mrs. Irwin was the mother of six lovely and 
intelligent children; the two oldest, youths of 
the ages of fiwirteen and sixteen, were pupils at 
a neighboring institute—and four little girls, 
ranging from twelve to five years, were to be 
henceforth under Lillian Elsinger’s tuition. 

Mrs. Elsinger and her daughter were received 
on their arrival at Mr. Irwin’s, with a friendli- 
ness which spoke volumes for the kind-hearted¬ 
ness of the family, amongst whom they were to 
be numbered. To Mrs. Elsinger the reception 
was most grateful. There was no look nor tone i 
of condescending kindness which could remind i 
her that her circumstances had changed since j 
she was the companion of her hostess—that from i 
the daughter of a wealthy and respected man, 
she had become the wife—the widow—of one 
unblest by the possession of riches; and was now 
dependant on the talents of her child for a live¬ 
lihood. The greeting was such as she plight 
have looked for in the days of her brightest 
prospects—warm, cordial, and friendly; and Lil¬ 
lian, rendered timid and distrustful by the expe¬ 
rience of the last few weeks, felt her spirits 
revive as she responded gratefully to the kind¬ 
ness extended to her so freely. 

The fatigue of travelling, added to the anxiety 
she had previously undergone, had very much 
debilitated Mrs. Elsinger; which her friend, soon 
perceiving, led the way to the rooms prepared 
for her guests, and left them to recruit their 
strength by quietness and repose. It was now ! 
nearly two o’clock, the usual dinner hour of the 
Irwins; (who in this as well os in other respects 
were too thoroughly American to adopt Euro¬ 
pean habits) but Mrs. Irwin’s experience and 
instinctive kindliness had taught her how dis¬ 
tressing it is to travellers to be obliged to make 
a hasty toilet in order to join a circle of strangers 


at the table, and accordingly a tidy, smart-looking 
servant girl soon appeared with a tray containing 
a repast of tea, bread, butter, biscuits, dried beef, 
cheese, and a plain, home-made cake, which she 
placed before the strangers, saying, “that her 
mistress thought they would prefer a cup of 
tea to a regular dinner as they must be much 
fatigued.” Mrs. Elsinger assured her that her 
mistress had judged rightly; and having ascer¬ 
tained that nothing farther was needed, the ser¬ 
vant quietly left them to enjoy the first meal in 
their new home by themselves—a privilege which 
; our travellers well knew how to appreciate. 

The house was a large and old-fashioned one, 
with spacious halls running through the centre 
in each story. The rooms allotted to the stran¬ 
gers were on the second floor, opposite to those 
occupied by the family, and consisted of the front 
chamber which was assigned to Mrs. Elsinger, 
another of the same dimensions for her daughter, 
and beyond this a neat, little apartment admi¬ 
rably fitted for reading or sewing, and which was 
to be for Lillian’s leisure hours, entirely secluded 
from intrusion. In this pleasant room they were 
now seated, conversing cheerfully of their situa¬ 
tion so widely different from what they might 
have ventured to anticipate; until, their com¬ 
fortable meal being finished, they retired to take 
a few hours rest. 

At tea time Lillian first met Mr. Irwin, who 
shook her hand warmly, welcoming her to his 
house, and introduced the children, severally, to 
her notice. Their sparkling eyes as she embraced, 
and spoke to each in her peculiarly sweet tones, 
accorded with what the parents told of the eager¬ 
ness with which they had expected her. To the 
inquiries respecting her mother, Lillian replied 
“that she was in a deep slumber, from which she 
did not like to arouse her, as she knew that she 
would not miss her supper on account of having 
dined such a short time previous.” Mrs. Irwin 
commended her thoughtfulness in not disturbing 
her mother, saying, “that she would enjoy her 
tea much more after sleep.” They took their 
seats around the well stored board, and the con¬ 
versation w T as animated and interesting. Lillian 
was surprised to find how insensibly she lost the 
timidity which was natural to one in her situa¬ 
tion. Only once did she feel a return of the 
painful sensations she had of late experienced. 

It was when Mrs. Irwin casually inquired “if she 
was aware that there was a family of her name 
residing in Louisville?” A slight flush dyed her 
cheeks as she replied in the affirmative; for she 
remembered the insolent and unfeeling manner 
in which they had replied to her application; but 
Mrs. Irwin observing her emotion, immediately 
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dunged the subject, and Lillian soon forgot her 
unnatural relatives. 

As they rose from the table Mrs. Irwin wound 
her arm round Lillian’s waist, and led the way 
to the cheerful and elegant drawing-room. “ We 
aw rery unfashionable people you will find, Miss 
Lilia,” remarked Mr. Irwin, as he lifted the 
youngest child to her accustomed position on his 
knee. “It is not our practice to deny our little 
ones any of the enjoyment and privileges of 
home by confining them to the nursery or school¬ 
room." Lillian had expected this from what 
she had already observed, and it but added to 
t e high opinion she had already formed of this 
amiable family. After some time Mrs. Irwin, : 
“ was her custom every evening, played several 
simple airs on the piano for the children. The 
youngest pleaded for one more. 

‘‘Perhaps Miss Lillian will play for y0 u,” 
replied the fond parent “ Ask her, my love.” 
he la^ girl immediately went forward to 
,and with a modest grace begged her to 
PM«' h e™, fnnd sisters just one^tune; and 
brew 7 ?“”® * k ' 88 "P 0 ” the fair chiM'a 
flirecul Cr 8elt at tho instrument. She I 
'Wmed h 8eTcra * a ‘ ra ft “anner which j 

a. 1 • I0Bthful a " ditor8 ' “<■ a ‘ I'-gth 

L T '“Pcboously exclaimed, .. 0 b, Mies 

1 Th“ y “ ore: ” snd 8ba tb ™ her ««'-> 

The Mr,,,., 7°*" fnend m a °' 08e embra « e - 

th. ei a “ ged P leased « la “« <u ‘hey 

. JS » 1 T* r erDe88 bad a >™ a <* »«» 

the father^ 6 a ^ ect * on °P her pupils; but 
music * reprove<1 their desire for more 

,hat u ™ -»•*- 
° batea lban f »r Mies Lillian to 

bwelling Wkh^' ?* 8tiU fati S ued i 
J «»W fr.ni .1 ready obedience the children 
brgan to amuse .fc* P en * reaties . »nd cheerfully 
ip«x themMl ™ ^th their childish 

by judido'” 18 ’ a “ d cbildren so .well 

K our^rot 0 8 r“ d tt,,Wearied alte “- 

®«tiag „ ilh bad ao . c “se to apprehend 

Wtnlly attendant TeXaU0118 “ d 
ttniiogs only D yrere opoo her position. The 
f ° r| b»In.iJ w „! 8P<, “* tbe 'choel-room; 

rt » ®eek to f orce ! “ 0 ‘ oP tbat oIa «8 of parents 
witbont regard . , ’“‘‘Hect of their children 

fr °m the foolish 8trengfch or capacity, 

gies:th a J Shambltl °trof prot* 


tunity. The gentleness and agreeable mode of 
teaching rendered her every day more dear to 
her amiable pupils, who endeavored by their 
assiduity and cornet deportment to manifest 
their affection. Often would they express their 
delight in having such a dear, sweet governess; 
and the school-room, instead of being the dreary 
prison it generally seems to young and buoyant 
children, was to them a place of delightful 
resort, to which they never needed a second 
summons. 

Mrs. Elsinger and her early friend did indeed 
pass many pleasant hours together; and in the 
comfort which now surrounded her, and in the 
consciousness of the happiness and well being of 
her children, the widow felt amply compensated 
for the trial she had experienced in leaving her 
dear cottage home for a new and untried scene. 


,° f producin 8 Prodi- 

occupation wm * 0 ™,’ Wero deTotod •» 
“"Pi* library wag 1 * alb ' ? r dri,e8 - Mr- Irwin’s 

N b ? b*a adrice ““ C8 °P ea *° 

for which hiii, Underto °k a oourso of 
bich hitherto she had had no oppor- 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Really, this is too bad!” exclaimed Miss 
Albina Elsinger, as she entered the private par¬ 
lor of her splendid abode, and threw herself 
angrily upon a velvet-cushioned tabouret, with 
the heavy gilt taBsels of which she played ner- 
: jooely, while spite and vexation were legibly 
imprinted on every feature of her flushed coun¬ 
tenance. 

“What is the matter, my daughter?” inquired 
her portly papa. 

“lou remember, papa, those persons who 
wrote to us for assistance some time ago?” 

“Perfectly: what of them now?” 

“Why, Mrs. Irwin has engaged the girl as 
governess, and she and her mother are there, 
treated with every respect and attention, as I am 
told, riding out with Mrs. Irwin, and_” 

“Who told you all this?” interrupted Mrs. 
Elsinger, incredulously. 

“Emeline Spurrier and Louisa May ward. Oh, 
it is true, mamma—you need not doubt it: it is 
too true. I called at Mrs. Mayward’s this morn- 
ing, and had a long chat with Lou. Among other 
things, she asked me if I knew the governess 
Mrs. Irwin lately engaged. I told her I did not, 
and she then said that Emeline Spurrier, who, 
ns you know, is very intimate at Irwin’s, saw 
Mrs. Irwin at a concert a few nights ago, with a 
young lady whom she did not think she had ever 
seen before: but she concluded she must be one 
of Mrs. Irwin’s nieces from Baltimore. The 
next morning, therefore, she called to see her. 
Mrs. Irwin was not at home; but she saw little 
Ada running through the hall, and asked her if 
any of her cousins was visiting there. The 
child replied no, and Emeline said she had 
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thought it was one of them she saw the night ; 
before with her parent. Ada said, ‘oh, that 
was Miss Elsinger.* Emeline thought the child 
was mistaken, and inquired if she was certain 
that was the young 'lady's name. ‘Oh, yes, 
Miss Lillian Elsinger is her name—is it not a 
pretty one? Would you like to see her?’ in¬ 
quired Ada. ‘No, dear, not at present,* replied 
Emeline; ‘is she a* stranger on a visit to your 
mamma?’ ‘Her mother and she are here; they 
are going to stay with us always, and we are so 
glad: Miss Lillian is our governess, and we all 
love her so much!’ 

“ Emeline said no more, but at her next visit to 
the May ward’s told all she had heard; and while \ 
Louisia was still speaking of it, Emeline herself j 
came in, and repeated all that Louisa had said, j 
adding, ‘they are relatives of yours, Albina, I j 
presume.’ Such impertinence!” and the young \ 
lady paused in her narrative overcome with j 
vexation. j 

“ And what did you reply ?” asked Mr. Elsinger, ! 
after a pause. j 

“Of course, I disclaimed all knowledge of ! 
them,” replied his daughter, with a haughty toss j 
of her head, as she rose to retire to her room. > 
“ But I do not think they believed me. Emeline < 
merely said, that it was evident Mrs. Irwin j 
thought a great deal of them, as she had seen \ 
them riding or walking with her two or three | 
times, and the governess was certainly a beau- \ 
tiful girl.” | 

“Mrs. Irwin must be in great want of com- j 
pany to go out so much with a young woman in j 
her employ,” remarked Mrs. Elsinger, with a | 
sneer. \ 

“ It is an evidence of her vulgar taste,” chimed \ 
in the indignant daughter. “ I expect she came 
from a low family, after all. I am glad we do - 
not visit there!” The young lady and her 
mother had made strenuous efforts to form an 
acquaintance with the Irwins, but had failed. 

“ I hope you did not express yourself thus to 
Emeline,” remarked Mr. Elsinger, “for she as * 
well as every one in Louisville is aware that an j 
acquaintance with the Irwins is not to be de¬ 
spised. They are eccentric persons in many [ 
respects, but occupy a position which renders \ 
their whims allowable.” 

Yes, generosity and kindness are doubtless > 
great “eccentricities” in the estimation of the! 
world; but it is fortunate for the honor of human ! 
nature, that there are a few puperior minds that! 
can dare to practice such “eccentricities” in de- ! 
fiance of the restraints with which fashionable ! 
society would fetter each free, warm heart that j 
moves within its sphere. \ 


Albina Elsinger could not easily forget the 
shock her sensitive feelings had received. She 
even declared that she would go no more into 
company, lest she should meet with that impu¬ 
dent young person, who would, doubtless, greatly 
enjoy her mortification at such an event Her 
father laughed at her nonsense, as he termed 
it, but she persisted most heroically in keeping 
her resolution for several weeks; obstinately 
refusing any invitation, until her mother feared 
that her darling’s health would suffer from such 
close and unaccustomed seclusion. 

But at length her resolution was put to flight 

by an invitation to a ball, which Madam G- 

proposed giving in a style unequalled. It was 
generally understood that Lord Villers, a most' 
accomplished young Englishman, and his par¬ 
ticular friend, Mr. Myford, an American gentle¬ 
man of high birth and immense wealth, would 
grace this festive scene with their distinguished 
presence; and the young lady rousing at once 
from the languor and listlessness into which she 
had fallen, overjoyed her parents by the an¬ 
nouncement that she would be there also. 

“Pa, I must have something for this ball 
superior to anything I have yet worn,” was her 
concluding remark. 

“Which of the gentlemen do you intend to 
captivate? eh, my daughter?” * 

“Oh, I may not like either; but I have a curi¬ 
osity to see a live nobleman, arid also his friend, 
whom, from what I hear, must be almost equally 
attractive, and I am determined,” she added, 
haughtily, as she glanced at the large mirror that 
reflected her fine form, “ to make an impression 
on both.” 

The father smiled, with a well satisfied air, as 
he glanced toward his equally gratified lady, 
placing in his daughter’s hand at the same time, 
a roll of bank notes wherewith to commence 
preparations for an attack on the hearts of the 
“live nobleman and his almost equally attrac¬ 
tive!’ friend. Sooth to say, he was in every re¬ 
spect pleased with her avowed determination. To 
obtain a suitable husband for his handsome 
and accomplished daughter had long been an 
object of his paternal solicitude; and the ao- 
couuts he had heard of Mr. Myford’s great 
wealth rendered him a very desirable person, in 
his estimation, for that honor. Of Lord Villers 
he knew not so much; but he was said to possess 
large estates in England, and his family name 
was an ancient and Honorable one. Either of 
these gentlemen would make a most unexcep¬ 
tionable son-in-law; and Mr. Elsinger, as he 
observed how absorbed his daughter had become 
in preparations for the ball drew many flattering 
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auguries of her success; and as he sat dreamily 
over his champagne, visions of marriage settle¬ 
ments, bridal gifts, &c., would float pleasantly 
through his imagination. 

The grand—the important night arrived. 
Albina Elsinger took a last survey of her radi- 
int figure in her mirror, and with a self-com¬ 
placent air tripped lightly down to the drawing 
| room where her parents awaited her. Her 
I dress was of rich white satin, over which a robe 
> transparent muslin, richly embroidered in 
tilrer, fell in light and graceful folds. Her re¬ 
dundant hair was confined by a comb starred 
with brilliants, and a garland of leaves formed 
of emeralds, encircled her head, and was fastened 
»t one side by a cluster of diamond blossoms, 
glistening amid a spray of emeralds. Necklace, 
fwelets and broach of the same costly gems 
completed her adornments, and flashed brilliantly 
with unchanging lustre, as she moved graoefully 
forward. Her splendid attire, which, after mnch 
entation and debate she had selected as the 
«Jle approaching nearest to her luxuriant taste, 
wwded well with her showy style of beauty, j 
“ dlSplayedu 10 the greatest advantage; and 
« proud father, as he seated himself opposite 
Her in the carriage, congratulated her on her : 
je toilet, and the sensation she would not 1 

thn„V reate ' Albina did not "Pi* for her 1 
m J ^ WCW t0 ° much tossed by her antici- i 1 
to allow k® r to converse; but a i 
brautifni Pr ° Qd v exultftnt j°7 P^yed around her i i 
euahioM ^ M sbe leaned tjack in the rich ; i 
^“r *“ «"« to the scene of , 

th, ‘ M "‘ Irwin wouId 1Ute ' i « 

\tr® r at ^ assemblage with the governess, h 

— doubt!ee8 “>e « 
°f to .elf mi. 1 ia,e 1)88,1 de P ri ve<i of much i a 

^b,„i c :: picencj and 8ati8faoti ° n i but of f 

thooeht dial. ITj * ! f ’ n0r8nt ’ 80 tllat »« vexatious a 

•««toi^ t K1 r renitjr ° f her mind - n ° r ” 

Irain fa , n } . brlll,8n * countenance. Mrs. 

Pumdfag^er' von ^ ”° diffic<dty in E 

^Wu„ r nf, g . protogee *° at *“ d this V( 
fa. ifa timid “ d 8 « 8 tovo. shrank 

il “'Skt sot beVes^red*. 110 ' whera B 1 
tiriag disnnair ed ’ and ’ more over, her re- w 
which she had T and . tbe quiet seclusion in tr 
to scenes of rendered her averso w 

fond would 7.1 amusement Bather SI 
Piling or em ft l n ,° 4 eXCa8e ’ DOr li8ten to “7 M 
^ordiogU . a , 10D 0n object; and wi 
joung Con ^ , ° ut the 8ame time that the gay th 

ti,h anticipated co ** 8plendid homo » buoyed up tn 
her ^tT P T con quests, Lillian Birin-* -i 


* seat in i TT^ Lillian ^singer took 
• WWW 8 oarriage, to make her 


ily first appearance in fashionable society. Her 
e- attire was a marked contrast to Albina’s. She 
ly was dressed in an embroidered mull muslin, 

fitting well her slight, but beautifully rounded 
d. form; her soft hair was gmoothly braided, and 
li- garlanded with a wreath of autumn leaves; she 
a- wore no ornament, save a bracelet of pearls, a 
ig gift from Mrs. Irwin, encircling one fair, white 
jr arm. Tet she looked so lovely in her simple 
>e dress that her kind friend looked upon her with 
n a smjle of almost maternal satisfaction, and 
s-; eould but think that a more elaborate toilet 
d would destroy the effect of her gentle, winning 
d beauty. 

d The gorgeous rooms of Madam G-were 

i, filled with a gay and splendid oompany. There 
i, wras an unusual display of rich ornaments and 
s dresses, for more than one secretly hoped to gain 
Y the admiring gaze of Lord Villers or his friend, 
y J scarcely less coveted, though unfortunately lack- 
i | ing a title. But amongst the crowd Albina 
s Elsinger moved pre-eminent Many a heart 
, j swelled with envy as the buzz of admiration 
, ; everywhere followed her footsteps; and when at 
l length she stood in the circle of dancers with no 
> loss a personage than Mr. Myford, envy was at 
■ its height; for, of course, she would through 
i him, be introduced to his lordship, whose eye 
had more than onoe glanced admiringly toward 
: ter. Albina herself seemed of the same opinion 
; with her rivals; she went the giddy round with 
; a cheek brightly flushed with pride, and a flash¬ 
ing of her large, dark eyes, and ere the next set 
was formed, was engaged by the nobleman! 
But, alas! at the moment of her triumph, the 
oup of happiness and gratified pride which she 
had began to taste, was rudely dashed to the 
earth. Emeline Spurrier, who, as one of the dis¬ 
appointed rivals, might have had a secret motive 
for the act, leaned toward her, and drew her 
attention to a young lady at some distance. “ She 
in the plain dress and garland of leaves?” 

“Yes, that is the one. Well, she is the Miss 
Elsinger of whom I spoke to you. Is she not 
very beautiful?” 

Albina was too vexed to reply; but she re¬ 
garded Lillian for an instant intently, and, not¬ 
withstanding the simplicity of her costume, she 
trembled lest she should bear away the prize for 
! which she had so magnificently arrayed herself. 

• She saw Lord Villers gazing earnestly upon her, 
and now he remarked that he had wondered who 
was the young lady whose dress was so tasteful 
though so simple; and the tone of his voice be¬ 
trayed an interest in the unconscious Lillian 
which filled his partner with uneasiness. She 
looked down, and pretended to be engaged with 
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the clasp of her bracelet, to hide the angry feel¬ 
ings which she could not at once subdue; nor 
did they entirely vanish during^ the dance, for 
she again saw the governess and with her no 
other than—Mr. Myfprd. 

When Lord Yillers led her to a seat, Albina 
complained of unusual languor, which she thought 
might serve the double purpose of explaining 
the change in her demeanor, and of keeping 
him at her side. As on account of his title 
she greatly preferred him to the other .guests 
of the evening, she now put forth all her powers 
to interest and amuse him, nor did she fail to 
listen with real or pretended rapture to the ac¬ 
counts his lordship gave of foreign scenes, pre¬ 
sentations at court, &c. Once or twice, a well- 
applied, though delicate and refined compliment 
caused her heart to bound with happier feelings; 
and, at last, when describing the gorgeous mag¬ 
nificence of the drawing-room held by the queen 
immediately preceding his departure from Eng¬ 
land, he whispered, “pardon me, but you, I think, 
are one more fitted to adorn such a oourtly scene 
than this!” the eloquent blood tinged her fair 
cheek, and her radiant eyes for a moment met 
his proudly, then drooped beneath the long, 
earnest gaze which he bent upon her. But as 
her appearance was more in unison with the 
assemblies of titled ladies he had been describing, 
than became a daughter of republican America, 
and as she had more than once expressed a de¬ 
cided preference for most of the customs of his 
ancient land over her own, it may be doubted 
whether his words had no other meaning than 
that which her vanity inferred. Soon after, 
another gentleman approached, and his lordship, 
with a graceful bow, moved forward to a group 
of ladies of whom Lillian Elsinger was the 
centre; and his late partner, with a new feeling 
of envious vexation beheld him introduced to 
her. In the course of the evening Mr. Myford 
again found himself beside Albina. 

“ That is a very beautiful young lady,” he 
remarked, as his eyes fell upon Lillian, who was 
conversing with a graceful animation with his j 
friend. “ She is a relative of yours, I presume, 
Miss Elsinger?” 

“No,” was the hasty, and perhaps, not very 
courteously toned answer. “No; there is no re¬ 
lationship.” 

“Indeed; I had thought you were relations. 
She is certainly exceedingly lovely and intelli¬ 
gent. The charming simplicity of her dress 
corresponds so well with her manners.” 

This was too much. Albina’s face again 
flushed with anger; was she to be continually 
tormented by enconiums on the plain, simple 


| appearance of her timid, graceful cousin? Un- I 
able to repress, altogether, the spiteful feelings ! 
which her provoking companion aroused, she | 
said, hastily, | 

“ It is probable that a poor girl as she is could I 
not afford a dress more in accordance with the | 
elegant scene into whioh Mrs. Irwin has foolishly | 
introduced her.” | 

“ Ib she then poor?” | 

“ So I have heard. At least she is governess j 
to Mrs. Irwin’s children, and she would scarcely i 
be that if not necessitated, you know.” I 

“No; certainly not. Yet she seems not un- j 
used to fashionable society; and she is certainly j 
well calculated to adorn it. And you say you j 
are not related? The similarity of names led me j 
into error.” j 

“Yes; they are of the same name, but of a \ 
different family.” i 

“I fancied, also, that there was a marked j 
resemblance between you. She is really a beau- | 
tiful girl.” 1 i 

Albina made no reply, and her companion j 
changed the subject, to a more agreeable one. 
But the night was fated to be a trying one to ^ 
the proud beauty. In animated conversation ^ 
with Mr. Myford, she had forgotten her vexa- } 
tions, and recovered her usual flow of spirit ; ^ 

and had soon afterward withdrawn to the em- 
brasure of a large window, where concealed by 
the rich, velvet drapery she chatted gaily with 
Emeline Spurrier, who had sought the same re- 
treat to rest for a few moments; and they were ^ 
about emerging again into the light and gay ( 
bustle of the scene when Lord Yillers and his 
friend drew near, engaged in seemingly earnest 
conversation. The young ladies drew back 
within the friendly shelter of the curtain, where 
they listened anxiously, eaoh with the secret 
hope of hearing something that would minister 
to her own vanity. 

“But are you sure that your information is J 
correct?” were the first words they could distin¬ 
guish. It was Mr. Myford who spoke. ' 

“I am,” was the reply. “I gained a few mo- 1 

menta’ private conversation with Mrs. Irwin just ^ 
now, and learned that my surmises were perfectly 
correct—that her friend is indeed my step sister, ^ 
and consequently her sweet daughter is my niece. ^ 
Something attracted me to her as soon as I be- ' 
held her, and when I heard her .name I felt 5 

confident that she was one of those I sought. t 

My showy-looking partner is doubtless another; v i 
though in her I do not feel so much interested.” ^ 

“No! There is no relationship,” interrupted '< 

Mr. Myford, 

“ There is not! How do you know ?” ‘i 
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“Prom your ‘showy-looking partner’s* own 
fftir lips. She assured me there is no relation - 
8hi P bet,rcea them. Merely a similarity of 
names.” 

“Ah! I understand. Poor relations always 
belong to another family-well, in that case Miss 
Albino cannot claim hindred with me, whioh she 
mold, perhaps, ho willing to do, in her repub¬ 
lic” fondness for And with a laugh full; 

of mirth the young men passed on. j 

How felt Albina during this conversation? It 
were tain to endeavor to depict her feelings: 
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it was soon evident that it had lost its charms 
for bun, and as soon as possible he also with¬ 
drew. , 

Meanwhile Albina Elsinger, resolutely conceal¬ 
ing her mortified feelings under a counterfeited 
gaiety, danced with a gentleman of considerable 
pretensions to wealth and importance, who had 
long been an admirer of her beauty, and on this 
occasion quite captivated by her brilliancy, be- 
! came her most assiduous attendant. So long as 
she had entertained hopes of making a more 
distinguished conquest, her manner to Edmund 
Spencer was careless and indifferent; but now, 
finding all her anticipations dashed to the earth,* 
she received with animation the attentions which 
he obseqiously renewed. Flattered by this change 
in her demeanor, which he interpreted to suit his 
own views, young Spencer deemed his triumph 
complete, and put forth all his powers of pleasing 
to continue the favorable impression he imagined 
he had made upon the belle; but the conflict with 
her secret feeliDgs was too arduous to be long 
concealed, and she felt relieved beyond measure 
when she again found herself within the carriage 
where she could give vent to passionate weeping. 
The surprise and chagrin of Mr. and Mrs. Elsin¬ 
ger, when at length they were made, through 
impetuous exclamations and violent sobs, ac¬ 
quainted with the existing state of affairs, was 
extreme; but alas! what could anger and indig¬ 
nation avail now? They felt the evil irreme¬ 
diable; and the night which had been anticipated 
as one of proud truimph, saw them overwhelmed 
with mortification and shame. 


CIIAPTER V. 

At an early hour on the following morning 
Lord Villers made his appearance at the mansion 
of Mrs. Irwin; and by that lady’s desire was 
shown immediately to her private parlor, where 
his interview with his newly discovered relatives 
would be secure from intrusion. He was soon 
engaged in earnest conversation with Mrs. Elsin¬ 
ger, while Mrs. Irwin, who, at her friend’s re¬ 
quest, remained, and Lillian were silent, but 
deeply interested auditors. The minute details 
of that conversation, so absorbingly interesting 
to the parties concerned, would probably prove 
tedious to our readers. It will suffice, for our 
purpose, that during the course of it Lord Villers 
succeeded in establishing his identity with the 
step brother of Mrs. Elsinger, who, with his 
mother, had disappeared immediately after his 
father’s decease; since which time nothing had 
been heard of their movements. It could only 
be conjeotured that the widow, who was of Eng- 
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lieh parentage, had gone to the mother country: 
and 8noh was indeed the fact Not long after 
she became the wife of a nobleman who had 
taken a singular fanoy to little Adolphns, whom 
he now formally adopted as his son and heir to 
bis title and vast possessions. 

Surrounded by all the pageantry and splendor 
of a proud and ancient house; eduoated at one of 
England’s far-famed Universities, where homage 
and adulation were paid to his high rank; the 
youth still grew up in taste and feeling a most 
inveterate republican, and carefully cherished 
the faint memories of his childhood’s home. And 
when, on arriving at manhood, he found himself 
by the recent will of his adopted father possessed 
of vast wealth, his first desire was to visit the 
land of his birth, and make inquiries concerning 
his connexions, about whom he was. the more 
anxions from some indistinct recollections of his 
parent’s sudden departure from America, and the 
rigid silence she ever maintained respecting the 
family of her first husband. 

The mystery, however, was now to be unfolded; 
for on acquainting his mother with his desire, 
she yielded a ready assent; and filled up the rude 
.ai times of the picture which memory had faith¬ 
fully treasured, by the full particulars of his 
father’s history. She did not even conceal the 
reason of her seoret removal to England; but, on 
the contrary, proposed as a special motive for 
his intended journey, the restoration of that por¬ 
tion of his father’s property which justly be¬ 
longed to his half sister: the want of which she 
might, perhaps, have experienced, as her hus¬ 
band’s profession was a precarious one, and there 
had been a rumor that he was shipwrecked. 

The youth listened with astonishment to these 
details; but he repressed the expression of his 
indignant feelings through respect for his mother, 
who, now that the subject had been broached, 
evinoed the liveliest remorse for her conduct, 
pleading only her maternal anxiety for her son’s 
prosperity in palHation. That son—how could 
he upbraid her, greatly as his innate sense of 
justice and honor revolted against the course she 
had pursued? 

It only remained for him to expedite his de¬ 
parture; and his mother quickly relieved his 
reluctance to leave her, by unfolding her own 
purposes. She was not, as may be imagined, a 
disconsolate widow. Pride and a desire for her 
son’s aggrandizement had been the motives for 
her union with her deceased lord: and now, 
having remained the requisite period in strict 
seclusion, she wished to join a party of friends 
on a continental tour. Her son gladly availed 
himself of her permission to spend the same time 


on Am travels; and as early as possible departed 
in company with young Myford, whose acquaint¬ 
ance he had made some time before. The gentle¬ 
men became warmly attached during the voyage, 
and Lord Villers finding that his relatives had 
removed from his native city of Baltimore, wil¬ 
lingly accompanied his friend through the route 
of travel he had planned; and it was thus that 
they at length reaohed Louisville, where he so 
unexpectedly encountered one of the objects of 
his search. 

Such were the principal points of the narration 
whioh the young nobleman now gave his atten¬ 
tive listeners. To Lillian it all seemed but as a 
dream. She.had never heard of her grandfather’s 
second marriage: for her mother had ever avoided 
the most distant allusion to one who had so cruelly 
wronged her, and whose name could awaken, 
therefore, none but unpleasant memories. But 
when the stranger claiming a kindred tie which 
she could not believe existed, produced a minia¬ 
ture of his father, which Mrs. Elsinger at once 
recognized as the likeness of her own dear parent 
—the truth became clear to the daughter’s mind; 
and while she mingled her own tears with her 
mother’s over the semblance of the venerated 
dead, she silently r/joiced that she had never 
known the circumstances whioh would have 
caused her to think only with painful feelings 
of those so closely connected with her. 

While they all sat thus recalling by-gone years, 
a servant entered with Mr. Myford’s card. Mrs. 
Irwin, finding that he was acquainted with the 
happy discovery his friend had made, ordered 
him to be shown into the friendly circle, where 
he was cordially weloomed. Animated conver¬ 
sation followed, though sustained chiefly, it must 
be confessed, by the two elder ladies and Lord 
Villers; for Mr. Myford seemed strangely absent- 
minded as he sat opposite to Lillian, who kept 
her eyes intently fixed on her grandfather’s like¬ 
ness, which she held in her hand; Bave when she 
raised her long lashes somewhat timidly to reply 
to any observation directly addressed to her by 
her gay young uncle, who continued to talk in a 
gay strain, though he sometimes glanced with 
smiling significance from his fair niece to his 
friend, which glances they at length observing. 
Lillian’s brow was at once suffused by a soft 
bluBh, while Myford, with a sort of confused 
consciousness, made an effort to rally from his 
abstracted mood. 

“But how is it, my fair niece,” observed Lord 
Villers, “that you are so unmoved by these dis¬ 
closures? Few young ladies, I fanoy, would hear 
with such quiet composure of the wealth to which 
they had uuexpectedly fallen heir.” 
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“Indeed, sir,” replied the young girl, earnestly, 
“for myself I do not desire snoh good fortune. I 
rejoice sincerely on my dear mother’s aocount; 
ud yet more for my brother, who will now be 
spared the trials of a life of poverty and toil. 
Bnt as regards myself since I have been an in-; 
mate of Mrs. Irwin’s hospitable house, I have not j 
a wish nngratified.” 

“And I,” said Mrs. Irwin, “have often re-; 
proached myself to-day with selfishness; for the 
announcement of that which should cause me 
only pleasurable emotion, has given me more : 
than one pang, as I think of the effect it will have 
npon my own home. But I shall conquer my 
ungenerous regrets ere long, and rejoice with my 
whole heart at the events which will enable my ; 
sweet Lillian to take her proper position in : 
wmety. For it needs but little intercourse with ; 
the world to learn that wealth has peculiar ; 
charms; and there are those who cannot estimate ! 
virtue, talent, beauty, nor grace without this 
talismanio aooompaniment.” 

“Are you aware, Adolphus,” asked Mrs. Elsin- 
gw, “that these are other relations of yours re-: 
riding in Louistille?” 

“Ah, yes, my dear sister,” replied the young 
®aD|With a smile, “I met them last night for 
the first time—probably the last also.” 

H^w so?” asked his sister, in surprise. 

Again the nobleman smiled. “Your remarks, 
dear madam,” said he, addressing Mrs. Irwin, 
will probably apply with singular appropriate- 
in that quarter. Lillian will no doubt be- 
wme suddenly exalted in their estimation; but 
°P*i my dear girl, you have too much innate 
dignity to feel flattered.” 

"I Wires', think inch will be the case,” she 
2, ’ "“‘“berlng the letter of wbioh her i 
e m y e t knew nothing. “But surely my j 
led ° n » e no * one to be unforgiving I 


»aM dCed 1 8h<mld ” “terrupted Lord Yillers, 
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your charms the homage and devotion they de¬ 
serve, and in whose estimation the wealth of the 
Indies could not enhance their value.” The 
varying cheek on which his eyes bent so ear¬ 
nestly, yet so respectfully, showed that his words 
had touohed an answering chord, but her embar¬ 
rassment was quickly relieved by his considerately 
taking the miniature, and remarking to his friend 
upon the marked resemblance between it and 
Mrs. Elsinger. 

From that day the two young men were fre¬ 
quent visitors to Mr. Irwin’s; and what marvel 
that Lillian and her admirer soon discovered the 
similarity of their tastes and sentiments, and 
that the impression which each had made at first 
meeting daily strengthened into mutual love? 
Lord Villers with his usual impetuosity relieved 
his friend of the embarrassment of a formal de¬ 
claration, and insisted that the wedding should 
be given prior to his departure from America. 

Early in September, therefore, Mrs. Irwin’s 
drawing-rooms were thrown open to the largest 
and gayest company that had ever there assem¬ 
bled : and Lillian Elsinger, with her heart brim¬ 
ming over with trusting happiness, gave her hand 
to him who had won her first affections. The 
bridal party made the tour of the Lakes, and 
returned to their homes in safety, their felicity 
dampened only by the pain of parting with Lord 
Yillers, who had made himself a favorite with all. 

And now a few words on one or two other 
persons connected with our story. Emeline Spur¬ 
rier finding her hopeB of Lord Villers futile, con¬ 
soled herself by repeating to all she knew the 
conversation which she had overheard on the 
night of Mrs. G-’s grand ball. Of course re¬ 

peated eagerly by each new hearer, ere long it 
came to the ears of Mr. Edmund Spencer, who 
encouraged by the sweet smiles of Miss Albina 
since that eventful night, was on the eve of an 
avowal, which she impatiently awaited as a re¬ 
futation of the whispers she knew were circu¬ 
lating regarding her disappdlbted aims. The 
report of her duplicity, nay, even her falsehoods, 
startled Mr. Spencer. Though somewhat foppish 
in his dress and manners, he abhorred dissimu¬ 
lation sincerely, and having procured indubitable 
proofs of the truth of the rumors concerning his 
lady-love, all his admiration and love in a moment 
vanished. Albina, conscious of the oause of the 
abrupt termination of bis attentions, went on a 
visit to some friends at a distance, where she 
finally made a conquest as unlike as could be 
imagined to her former beau ideal—while her 
friend Emeline, foiled also in her ambitious views, 
is still looking about for one to replace, in her 
admiration, the “titled foreigner.” 
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TRANSPARENT ILLUMINATED, 

OR ENAMELED PAINTING. 


BY MB8. DUBOIS. 


The following are the materials requisite for 
practising this novel and elegant art:—Fine 
water colors in cakes, as blues, blacks, brown, 
burnt sienna, chrome, &c.; gamboge in the lump; 
carmine, ivory black, flake white, emerald, green, 
cobalt, and chromes, in the fine, impalpable pow¬ 
ders—these powders should be kept in proper 
bottles; hartshorn and spirits of turpentine, 
of each an ounce, in separate and well-corked 
bottles; glass varnish and japannera’ gold size, 
of each an ounce, and both to be kept well 
corked; gold and silver leaf; half a dozen camel 
hair pencils of different sizes; a palette and pa¬ 
lette knife; black lead pencil for tracing; and 
ground glass. 

Having decided upon the article to be made, 
be it a basket, port-folio, or table, or whatever 
else is thought proper, cut out the requisite 
pattern in card board, take it to a glass-cutter’s, 
select a perfectly clear and speckless piece of 
ground glass, and have the patterns cut out from 
it. Wash this glass thoroughly with warm soap 
and water, and dry it. Now, choose or design a 
group of flowers, or birds, or butterflies, and 
Bketch it on to the ground side of the glass (those 
who cannot sketch well, may place the glass over 
the copy and trace the outline;) this sketching, 
or tracing, must be done very finely, and all dark 
strokes of the pencil avoided. Wash into each 
flower or leaf its foundation color, and then pro¬ 
ceed to work up the wh61e as in an ordinary 
water colored drawing, having previously rubbed 
down the requisite colors on the palette from the 
cakes, and put a little of the carmine powder on 
the palette, and, having moistened it with a few 
drops of hartshorn, rub it down smooth with the 
palette knife; every time the carmine has to be 
used, it must be observed, that the brush must 
be dipped in’ hartshorn, instead of in water, as 
for all the other colors. The drawing being 
completed, and richly colored, though not in an 
exaggerated manner, leave it to dry. Then take 
the glass varnish and a clean brush, and care¬ 
fully cover every portion of the drawing smoothly 
and evenly with this varnish, taking care not to 
transgress beyond any of the edges of the draw¬ 
ing, or^spot the rest of the glass. Set it aside 


for an hour or two until the varnish ceases to be 
wet, and only just remains moist and adhesive; 
then take silver leaf and lay it evenly over the 
whole of the drawing; wherever it is necessary 
to make a join, pass the varnish brush along the 
edges of the piece already laid down, and overlay 
this with the edge of the next piece; press the 
silver leaf down gently, but firmly and thoroughly, 
with a silk or linen handkerchief until it adheres 
to every portion of the drawing, and whether it 
does so or not may be ascertained by looking 
at it from the other side of the glass;—set the 
drawing aside again for eight or twelve hours, 
and let it be during this time subjected to a light 
and even pressure; then take it in the left hand, 
and, with a silk or linen handkerchief in the 
right, or a large, soft camel hair pencil, brush 
off all the superfluous portions of silver, so as to 
leave the glass clear, and the drawing Illumi¬ 
nated or enameled. Should any of the inter¬ 
stices not easily brush off, take a quill-pen, and 
working gently with the point, remove all ex¬ 
traneous particles of silver so as to leave the 
edges even and smooth, and the drawing clearly 
and neatly defined. The process is now com¬ 
plete, and a beantiful effect will have been pro¬ 
duced; the glassy side of the glass is of course 
the right side, and the ground side, or that on 
which we have been operating, the wrong side. 

Should it now be wished to give a grounding 
to the drawing, instead of leaving the glass around 
it clear, take a clean palette; for white ground 
use flake white powder; for black, the ivory 
black; for green, the emerald green, either alone 
or softened by an admixture of flake white; for 
blue, the cobalt either alone or with white; for 
yellows or lemon color, the chrome by itself or 
with white; put out a little of the powder or 
powders with the palette knife, pour a small 
quantity of the glass varnish to it, and rub them 
down together until perfectly mixed and smooth. 
Previous to this, the whole part to be grounded 
should have been varnished over and left to dry; 
for the opaque or ground color must not be 
mixed until it is wanted for use, and the varnish 
must be dry on the glass before the ground is 
applied. These directions fulfilled, take a brush 
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md paint the whole of the glass over smoothly 
with the mixture thus prepared, passing the 
brush first up and down and then cross-wise, so 
that a close and even coat of color shall cover 
every part not previously occupied by the draw¬ 
ing. When this is dry the work is complete. 

For small things, an easy and rapid way of 
giring a ground to the drawings, is to put a piece 
of colored glazed paper exactly fitting the glass 
behind it, and retain it by the slightest possible 
touches of dissolved gum dragon. 

Very pretty wreaths, or scrolls, or borderings, 
nay be formed round an illuminated group of 
fioters by the two .following processes, which we 
term gilding and pearling:— 

For gilding, the scroll, or wreath, or corner 
piece, is traced in the manner already described; 
it is then shaded with burnt sienna, heightened 
here and there by an admixture of carmine, and 
the outline, veining, and bolder parts, marked out 
vith ivory black. When this is all dry, the whole 
is covered with japanner’s gold size, smoothly 
sud evenly laid on with a camel hair pencil, and 
* couple or three hours afterward gold-leaf is 
spplied (in the manner already directed for the 
aher leaf) over every part, and carefully made 
10 adhere; and then the work is subjected to 
gentle pressure for ten or twelve hours, and the 
wperfluous portions of gold got rid of by the 
fceans already described. 

For pearling, the scroll, or corner, or border- 
ffi ?t is sketched or traced, as usual, on the ground 
oe of the glass, and then shaded or marbled with ; 
unt tints of Prussian blue, carmine, and gam* 
°g*i melting one into the other like the hues 
“ mother-o -pearl; the outline, shadows, and 
«nuig are thrown in with ivory black. When 
si? ' 5 Tarni8bed ^ over *ith glass varnish, ; 
«re an hour or two afterward, left to set 
time, and finished off in the way pre- ; 
described. 

thus ° r cont *ining flowers may be 
va8e or basket may be shaded 
flo 1Dg !° the rules P ven for gilding, and the 
tiers’ ?“!*** in their natura l hues. Japan- 
the r 8Ue 8nd gold leaf must be uaed for 
the t ^ iat ** and finished off, 

^inaJt? 1 ? and 8iIver leaf may be used to 

produced. a bpautiful effect i8 th «s 

•lone ♦*„ .v the va8e ma 7 be pearled and all 
*>ber ^ Whcre both the 8 old and 
»»ust W6 Q8ed about *he same drawing, one 
is been? 0 ^“Pletely finished off before the other 
with advaivu J° T butterflie8 » g°ld leaf may 
eepting f *?! ** Bubstituted for the silver, ex- 
It must and K re y butterflies. 

e borne in mind that every process 


takes place on the ground side of the glass, and 
that the other is the right side, or from which 
the drawing will always be looked at. 

Special brushes of oamel hair should be kept 
for the varnish, gold size, and grounding, and 
these must always be thoroughly washed iu spirit 
of turpentine, and wiped on a linen rag before 
being put away, as they will spoil if the varnish 
or size is allowed to dry in them. 

The powders, with the exception of the car¬ 
mine, are only used for the opaque and ground¬ 
ing portions of the work, and the water colors 
in cakes for all the other parts. The glass on 
which the drawing is being made, should be kept 
carefully from dirt or grease, or even finger 
markB; indeed, the whole process requires neat¬ 
ness and delicacy of touch as well as taste. The 
richest and most artistic and varied effects may 
be easily and quickly produced, and numerous 
ornamental and elegant articles made, as well as 
many that are useful. 

' Chess tables, screens, netting boxes, portfolios, 
card baskets, finger plates, inlaying for the panels 
of cheffonier or other doors, &c., &c., are among 
the number of its uses; indeed it is applicable 
to almost every purpose for which papier mache 
work is ordinarily used, and the intrinsic beauty 
of the work cannot fail to recommend it. 

CHESS BOARD OR TABLE. 

The outer narrow circle is to be pearled, ac¬ 
cording to the directions already given for that 

Diagram showing the general disposition of the 
Ornaments in the Glass Chess Table. 






mi 'SEimpure \m 

^ jpr 


process. The scroll immediately within it is to 
be gilded (according to the given instructions) 
with the exception of the little berries or balls, 
which are to be pearled, and the whole grounded 
with black. 

The square border round the board is to bo 
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grounded with apricot color, and the pattern or 
inlaying painted with ivory black and deepened 
by touches of lamp black. Both to be done in 
the opaque or grounding colors. 

Design of Chequers for the Glass Chess Table. 

Black Square. 



White Square. 


The ground of the lighter squares is to be a 
delicate cream color, and the pattern dark buff 
or apricot, shaded and inlaid with black—opaque 


colors both; the centre of the pattern is to be 
pale cream color picked out with black, painted 
in water colors, and illuminated. The ground 
and the flowers on the pattern of the darker 
squares, is to be dark ljpff or apricot, aB in the 
the pattern of the others; and the inlaying, 
shading, and darker parts are to be thrown in 
with blacks—opaque or grounding colors to be 
used. 

The borders round the squares are to be 
gilded, according to instructions given for that 



Ornament filling out the circle, Acin the 
Glass CheBS Table. 

process. The whole when finished to be let to 
dry thoroughly, and then backed with white or 
cream colored glazed cardboard, before being let 
into the table. It must be observed, that all 
gilding, pearling, and illuminating must be done 
before putting in the grounding. 

Materials for performing this beautiful work 
may be procured, by persons living in the country, 
if they will forward their orders to the proprietor 
of this Magazine, with the money enclosed, when 
he will see that the necessary artices are put up, 
and sent by the cheapest conveyance. 


SUCH THINGS WERE. 


BY E. K. SMITH. 


Tote flies when he should linger most, 

The brightest joys are soonest lost, 

And swiftly pass the hours away 
When friends are near and hearts are gay. 
The fairest scenes that Time can bring 
But add a feather to his wing, 

And when his path is marked with care 
We say in sorrow, “Such things were.” 

In happy hoars we often say, 

In scenes like these we should be gay; 
But, if we lose one valued friend, 

Our feelings change, our pleasures end; 


We mourn the looks so truly dear, 

We miss the voice we used to hear; 

The scene if changed, and sadly there 
We must remember “Such things were.” 

In every walk we seek alone 
We sadly sigh for something gone; 

In every path some spot is seen 
Where that loved friend hath lately been; 
In every song, in every dance, 

We miss a step, a tone, a glance; 

We think of joys we used to share, 

And say in sorrow, “ Such things were." 
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I.—THE FARM KITCHEN. > of »t. A i 

It was a wild evening in winter The wind tL ^ “ bTight M but Irving 

lk ' without, now shrieking .round rte * * 7”7 " 8 ^ '** the fir8pla “ *» 

1,1 fcm house as if in rage at beine exclnderf ? a *”* g ' 00m ' The rows ° r brilliant tins, which 
wd now moaning away over the cold bam fi m* ° n tbe 0pp08 * te to the chimney, shone 

fc «lta children I“* P ° liahed Here and 'there to this 


lit- ftrn . '7® UTU1 lue com, bare fie ds 

to ^ss ohUdren wringing their hands and 

iXt 7T The hu «° buttonwoods to 
; f r ^ *“* bad shaded the roof for 
Were, tossed their skeleton arms, and 

it : iwe lh ““V“u the g, ' e ’ powerI<! “ ‘o shelter 
kitchen windoiAh ^ emal1 8 r ecn panes of the 

•usseen dri?^* *>' ^ ”“ d Ieade “ colored cIouds 

"^'^i-rofauightof storm, 
traTe " era 

took kd aU r rnddy snd warm - Old Mr. 
dan on th J ° St ” tanied from ‘be barn yard, 

pw "'«e S Wc„7hTo n arm 7 hair ’ “ d 8iVi ” B the 

«.*lf beforo the Kt a ^ a0teCi fltake ' 8eated 
uieklrf and srJn^™ 8 h ' Ckory £re - »bich 
Tta gh “L? W8 ' Cd °P. ‘b. buge chimney. 

Kl fe>t «res.the farm <nt h ' S ftam8 ’ “ d Wrinkled 

ceasidered . LtoT ™ ““ What WOn,d »° 

Jaa - HU height had* ma °K especittlI y for bis 
Mhis pe „ 00 ,f r ‘ hd once be “ orer six feet, 

"ifon * year or two 7 Pr ° portion i but his flesh, 

“ d bu friends h!^ ’ ^ begUn *° shrink «"ay 1 

thongh jet 7L g P m hls health. His step 

H ki > eye C^cTi' 7 occasio “ally fall 
“eriy; and it*™ 2 '“f r « bright as for- 

,lra ' k fehlrget a hiS hand 8hook 

tl( ehnn;h he ha„,]!t b ' 8 d '“ ? « an elder of 
“whs. The c„n. "°“ d the plate at com- 
*bhb, as he now sato.^ ^ face Was Rom » I >. 

f "' pee him a severe^ 8 ^ 0 " 7 gazing at the 
being in un i»„ . a8p8ct * which waB far 
•brief neighbor awiUl b “ eharacter; for a 
M fo «nd in the 7°?° re bnmane “>an oo^d not 

'r tM »'»»asr,toga i fo borhood: indeed «* 
t'y*** a womX S,Uire F ° rester had 

J***!ao they'd eoala fefl° . watcbed *• «re in 
<f 1 !ti 'k burned in two an Js h & tinkliD H SOttnd . 
t ? ol# - The Z£ “ n u dr ° Pped > * i ‘ b a puff | 
“•rbile-washef 7 , , ght ’ “““““e, da nced 
^ San -4 i ^ 8 ’ mak!n S ‘be far end ] 


-- ouu mere m tDis 

glittering array were stuck sprigs of holly, the 
prickly leaf of which glistened among the muffin, 
rings cullenders, dredge-boxes, and cake-pans, 
which were scoured regularly every Friday 
though they were never used, as another col* 
lection, only less radiant, in the oellar-way could 
testify. Under the tins stood a blue painted 
dough-trough, with its snowy top as white as 
sand and labor could make it; and on this was 
laid a large loaf of bread, covered up in a spot- 
less old table-cloth. Somewhat to the left of the 
direct line of light, and therefore partially in 
shadow, there depended from the low white ceil¬ 
ing, on short hooks, a tempting display of fine 
, embrowned hams, dried beef, and tongues; while 
in the comparative darkness that brooded, closer 
m toward the wall, a bundle of semi-transparent 
inflated bladders dimly appeared: and under 
these, though a little more in the direction of 
the fire-place, was seen the door leading out 
into the wash-house, with a white linen towel 
hanging from a roller. On the right side of the 
room, and almost opposite this door was the old- 
fashioned looking glass, between two windows, 
with a bunch of peacock-feathers arranged above 
it. Some half dozen ears of remarkably fine 
corn, with s'everal strings of small red peppers 
ornamented the wall nearer the chimney. On 
the high wooden mantel three or four brass can¬ 
dle sticks, a few warped and dog eared books, 
and a boot-jack mounted guard. 

The kitchen was divided into two parts; one 
of which, about the fire-place, was paved with 
brick, that was kept of the most brilliant red; 
but the other, and by far the larger portion, was 
floored with boards, and covered with a sub¬ 
stantial home-made oarpet. On the latter the 
table, painted red, was set, and its white cloth 
spread for tea. Plates were laid for two; and 
tempting golden butter, spongy bread, a stand of 
crisp-looking pickles, some rich cheese, and the 
invariable plate of apple-butter already graced it. 
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The tea kettle, with its delicate blue steam 
puffing from the spout, now began to hum 
busily, as it hung from the trammel, and to rouse 
old Mr. Forester from his reverie: a task in 
which it was assisted by the savory smell of a 
couple of slices of ham, which his daughter had 
been cooking unobserved until now. The father 
looked up, sighed, and began to watch, with a 
mournful eye, the tall, graceful figure of his child 
moving about the room, as she successively skim¬ 
med the cream from the huge earthen pan of milk, 
turned the ham on the grid iron, and put the tea 
to draw in the little Britannia pot Something 
was plainly oq his mind, and that of a character 
unusually painful, since not even this sweet, 
household spectacle could chase away his sad 
look. Yet care should have fled, at once, in the 
presence of Julia Forester. She was now about 
nineteen, with the witchery of girlhood still seen 
in her buoyant step, but the light of womanhood’s 
mystic revelations already dawning in her face. 
Not every one would have called that face beau¬ 
tiful. But to others the large, dark, serious eyes; 
the firm expression of the dilated nostril; and j 
the gentle beauty of the mouth, indicated quali¬ 
ties awakening love and respect alike, and rarely j 
found in union. It was a countenance that, once j 
seen, lived in the memory of the few forever, as j 
a type of the highest moral beauty. ! 

When she had transferred the broiled ham to ! 
its appropriate dish, lit the candles, placed the J 
little tea-pot on the table, and set the chairs, ehe 
untied the checked apron which she had worn to 
protect her silk one, and said, 

“Now, father, tea is ready.” 

The old man rose, and placing himself opposite 
to-her, gazed a moment on the board, then re¬ 
verently lifting his right hand, asked a blessing. 
There was now a silent pause, when Julia began 
to pour out the tea, saying, 

“Ain’t you well, to-night, father! You seem 
so dull.” 

“No, I’m quite well, my dear. Will you take 
a bit of ham ?” 

But, in opposition to his usual custom, he soon 
became absent, and often sighed unconsciously. 
Julia tried, with remarks about the weather, and 
questions about the farm, to recall his wandering 
thoughts, but without success. At last she said 
again, and with an anxious look, 

“I’m really afraid, dear father, that you are 
not well.” 

He answered with a faint attempt to smile. 
“Indeed, my child, I am as well as usual. 
When one grows old I suppose one becomes less 
talkative.” 

She sighed, and replied, 


“Oh! father, don’t try to deceive me. You 
have not been like yourself since you returned 
from the village yesterday. Either you are sick, 
or something is on your mind. Why won’t you 
tell me!” , 

She looked at him as she spoke, with so much 
love in her earnest eyes, that his glance fell 
before her’s: and changing the subject, he said, 
“I’m glad I had that sheep-pen mended, for we 
shall likely have another snow to-night. I heard 
yesterday that the mountains are several feet 
deep already.” 

“Ah!” she answered, “these severe winters— 
God help the poorl” 

“Yes! God help them,” replied her father, as 
if involuntarily, and he sighed profoundly, and 
again sank into abstraction. 

' Julia watched him in silence for some moments. 
He did not ask for his customary second cup of 
tea, and the food on his plate remained almost 
untasted. She knew, by these signs, that he was 
sorely troubled about something. Finally she 
could bear it no longer. Rising, she stole around 
to his chair, and putting one arm around his 
neck, began fondly to stroke his thin, grey hairs. 

“Dear father, you must tell me,” she said. 
“What is it ails you?” 

He turned away his face, so as to conceal his 
emotion, and answered huskily, 

“It*8 nothing, Julia. At least nothing but 
what, I hope, a few days will mend.” 

“But, in the meantime,” she continued, coax- 
ingly, “tell me what it is. I can’t be happy, 
dear father, if I don’t know.” 

He moved uneasily on his chair, as if he would 
have escaped her importunity if he could, saying, 

“Its only a little matter of business, which 
you could not understand, my child.” 

“Father,” she said, earnestly, “this doesn’t 
satisfy me. You have never had any business 
affairs to produce this effect on you before. It 
is something serious, I know.” 

“Yes, yes, Julia,” he said, half impatiently, 
“it is of more importance, perhaps, than usual; 
but still I think a few days will remove it.” 

“If a few days will remove it, dear father, it 
cannot make me unhappy in the meantime: but 
while it renders you so wretched, I ought to 
know it and share it with you.” 

As she spoke a warm tear fell on the old man’s 
forehead. He looked suddenly up, and while her 
eyes overflowed, she resumed brokenly, 

“Oh! do tell me, father. You have no one now 
but me.” 

He could resist no longer. Taking her hand, 
and fondling it between his own, while he looked 
tenderly up into her face, he said, 
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‘‘IiriW tell jon, Julia. I had hoped you would 
•ot •*, for if trouble is to oome, you will to have 
to meet it soon enough.” 

'■Bet youi have always taught me, dear father, 
it a best to be prepared for whateyer 
testamj »nd that it is neither brave, nor 
Christian to fly from diflioulties.” 

Tl. old man gay, her a glance foil of fond 
affection, and answered, with emotion 
“ihl.my da ”* h '«. I have learned, at last, 

tat., .amor to My what we d ’ 

W1 “ r h “ “* d&y of WaI «■*«»• But 

Ho pwoed a moment, and then resumed, 
shaU hay# to 

>1' ha f h °P ed die here, where your 
^ br0ther: - d tolay m y 

“not to be 1°,*"™ bCSide tbem i bat it 
1 kfUou ionH i 1 f d hoped also dtat, when 
m bat RAiih - haVe iad the8e Bores for jour 

“I *e holder save he n, *!* ^"l 0 ’ “ “° W dtte > 
on pi, a,, he “ U8t sae “ <>«*, unless I 

u * hoggars, therefore!’’" 0 ** ** We 

th h ° *"“* kD ° Wn ’ 

Stn on the f an f b r ’ ‘ bat th " e *»> a mort- 

"PPosed that it’was * “ ' and she had i 

‘"oWed no danger Her am °“ ,lt ’ and ! 

•*«liberal, H - ° W “ edacati <>“ had* 
“■nothing of an h P n ” Te ’ ** if 8he was to be 
^oh.h.d retrS ‘T : a “ d indeed “ that 
E "‘ within the L. d f d heI '“ elf ’ ““B lata lately. 

^"1 noideZe. ^“’• 8f,e W n0tiCed 

ttent on tbe part of j, #. { >ecumar J embarrass- 
k ’ “MJ a resrot h " f ? ther * wiioh bad oaused 
nbictest peraoanl and**h ed , hw ,0 eie ™se the 
l *l onpposod. hew household economy. She 

plaining 0 f b lrd „ 8ard ever ybody com- 

* I'" or so the ’ k“ d 8h ° concI " d o d that, : 

"»J- To he Ld ^“bafrassment would pass 

^>^Zi th Tri ’ that “‘y «« 

jt w f ? ‘ Bat She thought not of 

;'" i «^ ather8h8 trembw - 
'forester .,™“ long Preparing,” resumed 

>«WIy. Mo ‘ barst O" ate, at last, 

> % ih “ yeara a *o. i 

’•’-from the Now * ° f mea <low, you 
estate, and, as I had no 
“H act, „ , . ^ aga on the farm. It was a 

« b “ l the money wL'off “7^ f ° r the 
i 1 ' 1 oroo f y " “Bored to me nneoU- 

u lo «.Iw,st,m„L . P °“ mei and oo, in an 
Si that, befom d “*° the Pa’ohaee, fully 
“ y ffoaes, I should be 
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able to discharge the debt But first there came 

nT 0 "' Wbi ° b ‘“"“'y ever y iaId * d aiore 
f than half a crop; and then other thing, inter- 

; fered here his voioe filtered, and JuHa knew 
he referred to her mother’s death, »so that 
instead of reducing the principle, I was often 
without means to discharge the interest.” 

fonlfy ” fathe V’ “ id the dao fibter, kissing him 
fonder, yours has, indeed, been a hard lot.” 

‘Not harder than my heavenly Masters when 
on earth,” sah, the oid man, 4o«^bJS 

S'kV L , ° f ““y ° f “y “oiffbbors 

But he added, after a pause, “I must finish 
y story. Tour dear mother's death, Julia, left 
me not only without a counsellor and friend 
which she had ever truly been, but without any 
one to look after a woman’s part on the farm: 
and the farmer, who is without aid in this do- 
pertinent, has but little ohance of getting out or 
debt. I kept up a bra re heart, however; worked 
hard; and hoped in the future. My creditor too 
was easy, or at least I considered him such then 
for when I had no money he trusted me, and 
thus my fears were lulled to sleep. Ah I this 
facility of getting into debt.” 

He spoke, as if abstractedly, and it was a full 
minute before he resumed. 

“ Then your poor pother’s health, as even you 
may remember, began to fail. The work of the 
farm proved too severe for him, and as he had 
talent and ambition, I resolved to make every 
sacrifice I could, in order that he might be a 
lawyer. Your mother, my dear, died when you 
were so young that you can scarcely remember 
her; but your brother was your playmate; you 
know what we lost in him. To die, too, when he 
, aid; just when he had completed his studies; 

when we were all so proud of him-_” 

Here the speaker’s voice broke down, and 
tears rolled over his cheeks. Julia also was 
weeping. For, like her father, her very, being 
had been bound up in that adored brother, whom 
death had ravished from them so unexpectedly 
and so lately,. J 

“Had James lived,” resumed Mr. Forester, 
when he had gathered strength to proceed, 

“ these latter troubles would not have fallen on 
me; for he would soon have been able to repay 
me, fourfold, for all I had done for him. It was 
this knowledge which made me indifferent to the 
debt which, year after year, accumulated on my 
farm. I believed I was only borrowing money, 
on the old place, for a few years, till he and you 
should be educated; and while he lived, there¬ 
fore, it gave me no concern. But when he was 
so suddenly out off, and I began to see how 
frightfully large the mortgage had become, witfi 
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no prospect of my ever reducing it except out of 
the earnings of the place, my heart sank at the 
prospect. I trembled for the day vrhen they 
should carry me out in my coffin, and you vrould 
find yourself alone, 'frith but a comparative 
pittance-” , 

“Oh! father,” interrupted Julia, pressing his 
hand, “why did you worry about me. It is for 
yourself only you should be concerned.” 

The old man shook his head, and gazed mourn- 
^ fully at his daughter, but made no direct answer. 
At last he resumed. 

“These hard times have, however, brought 
things to a crisis I little expected. Even our 
rich men begin now to want money, and the 
friend to whom I mortgaged my farm tells me 
that if I cannot pay, he shall be compelled to 
sell it. I have but one resource, and that is to 
get some other person to advance the sum, which, 
I suppose, is impossible. But I shall know cer¬ 
tainly, in a day or two.” 

“ Who lent you the money?” said Julia. 

“Didn’t I tell you? I thought I did. It was 
Mr. Owens.” 

She sighed. “He is our richest man, isn’t 
he?” she said. 

“ He is, and, as I see you think, there is no 
hope elewhere, if he cannot give us grace.” 

Julia was thoughtful for a moment. At last 
she resumed. 

“But won’t the farm, even if sold, leave some¬ 
thing?” 

“Nothing, I fear. It is a very large mort¬ 
gage. In good times, indeed, the place would 
bring twice the amount; but not now.” And 
the old man, seeing his daughter look still un¬ 
satisfied, mentioned the sum for which the farm 
was pledged. 

“I don’t know much about business,” said 
Julia, in surprise, “but it seems to me, father, 
that the sum has grown out of all proportion to 
the original one, and to the expenses of our 
education.” 

“Ah! my child, capitalists, like Mr. Owens, 
don’t give grace for nothing to their debtors, as 
you would know if you were a little less igno¬ 
rant of the world. I told you that, often, I could 
not pay the interest. When this happened, I 
had of course to give my creditor an acknow¬ 
ledgment of It; and his way of doing business 
was to take a new mortgage with that amount 
added; for, without this, he would lose the in¬ 
terest on this unpaid interest, as he said, and I 
could not deny. In this way it did not take long 
to double the debt.” 

“But was this right?” 

“It® the only way Mr. Owens lends his money, 


whether right or wrong; and a good many others 
take the same plan. But I had no choice, except 
to yield to his terms, or repay the whole sum 
lent, which I was never able to do.” 

“It seems to me extortionate,” cried Julia, 
indignantly. “ Why, according to this, he holds 
a mortgage for three times as muoh as he has 
actually lent.” 

Old Mr. Forester made no answer. In bis 
heart he began to view the transaction in the 
same light with Julia; but he was a man of 
unbounded charity; and, as he still feared, at | 
times, that he might be unjust to his creditor, he j 
said nothing. , 

At last the daughter, taking her father’s face ( 
between her hands, kissed him fervently several ( 
times, and said, cheerfully, , 

“There, don’t mind it any more, father; but ^ 
go to bed, and take a good sleep; for I feel that 
all will yet be right, and that we will live here ^ 
these many years. I have been thinking of 
something, which can’t fail; but you mustn’t 
look so curiously,” she continued, playfully, “for 
I intend to keep you in suspense, as you have ^ 
kept me. By this time, to-morrow, I will be ^ 
able, I hope, to tell you that you needn’t fear 
having this dear old place sold.” • 

The father shook his head. He suspected 
that Julia’s plan was to go, in person, and en- 
deavor to borrow the money; and though he 
knew the energy of her character, and felt 
assured that she would succeed, if success was 9 
possible, he could not derive much consolation ' 
from the scheme, for he had himself already 9 
tried every feasible channel in vain. Neverthe- 5 
less, when Julia assured him, and re-assured * 
him that she was certain of bringing him good * 

news, he began to think that she had, perhaps, * 

some positive grounds for speaking thus; and * 
gradually he permitted himself to be won over ) 
to something like hope. * 

When, before retiring, the usual family devo- if : 
tions were held, the fervor with which the grey- h 
haired elder poured out his soul to the Father 
above, was heightened by feelings of gratitude, 
that He had vouchsafed such a daughter to be \ 
the staff and support of his old age. . 

And lying in bed afterward, he remained 
awtke till nearly midnight, blessing God for this ^ 
great treasure, while the wind went wailing by fj | 
the house, like a childless old man, as he fancied ^ 
more than once, weeping and lost, and wandering 
in the storm. 

II.—THE CREDITOR. / ^ 

Julia also lay awake till late into the night. ^ 
She had formed the resolution, while her father ^ 
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tad taeii speaking, of going personally to the 
■niter, bettering, with the buoyant hope of 
joetl, end with her sex’s generous confidence in 
goodness, that, when the fatal oonee- 
qomces of a sale were made fully known to Mr 
Oreno, ho would consent to wait for his money, 
lie scheme once conceired, Julia had persuaded j 
Imelf tn the excitement of the moment, that it 
™»eofsuccess. -Surely, surely,” she had 
m he «nnot dream how utterly he would 

no narf h, pressed things now. He is an old 

“ “ d *"» known father for half a 

rttffltat h \-“ “ 0t * h ‘ art 0f Btone he wU1 
m tlU hotter times, at least.” 

B« , hai Jdia found herself alone, and began 
asinine, more dispassionately, the founds- 

-•SSSir's;:';'""’" 1 - 

“ we rfT* 1, bis dsi “ 

woseinii • j ^ enera ^ distress; a suspicion 

a ail ,rir ie t * 8 ,cti ” e de|iberat « i y-1 
r r kneB r—^- *> 

ft, , 1 ,. f 8r her “nguine feelings, i 
ndered the lubjectM* 16 ’ bot the more «k» con- i 
iaUte expectation^ 6 “° re ™ i0Dary I 

AKeT^- ** 8 violent h 


Mmk, Z Z ■'’ ,nd Vitb 8 violent 

"•wJrV* h6r f#U,8r BhouId 

'pfioaaly in mU gJaded ' 8b « bathed her face 

* “«H»gt m! rr d de8C6nd6<110 brBBk - 
'* ‘Ppeor cheerful an H * ” erted 811 ber powers 
that her f«i, Md Bacceeded to such an 
^Ptrtially. 6,8 Care ' WOra lo °k <Bsap- 

“fKiithont'oldf 0 * 11 USeIf ° Ut ’ during ihe 

' w of that brilliant 1 ^!? Bn ° W ’ &nd tbe 8k J was 

Ib,, »nshonewithd ^- Ue °“ ly 888n io winter. 
!' l "”»«nC. r“ g e brightn688 - through 

’ i8 “cighborinw f„ m fc Bphere > 1)18 8m oke from 
‘“'columns. Th, Ls°“ 868 aecended in grace- 
Clt4r »ud moii , Blds were “'ice with crows. 
M,J ' do(d '«acadL,?n 0,6 di9l ““<=o came the 

'"hnioedt! w!u t * a8 J ° n,y abo,It 0 “Ue, Jnlia 
t* ‘"•Uhet things SCCOrdin 8 , y> as soon as 1 
w| ont for the W * wssbed 8nd put away, 

Of City bln ee - No eootly furs as hi 
' ,l * ,W 'ood 'h r, e r e ' 0ped bBr peroon. I 
1 '“curies figure d i<* not require 

**• ^ok?“V‘ ‘he rpbus: , 

enabled her all he bra ° ing air fihe 1 

Her i 

gh ecou °mical, was elegant. , 


‘of ! it 8 tr i PP6d al0ng ,be elCT8 ‘ 8d foot-walk, at 
of the side of the highway, more than one passing 
stranger turned to catch another glimpse, if p 08 - 

Hr' lyes 6 ' * “"* f “ e 8nd ^ '"g 8 , dark 

ey. The exhilirating atmosphere, and the loveli- 
ed ness of the winter scenery had, in part, restored 
t it confidence to Jnlia, during her walk: but when 
lad she entered the long village street, and saw the 
“ ld B,8r8 of Mr - 0w8 “ 8 ohead, her heart began to 
)ld fjul her again. Alas! had she known but half 
a the truth about her father’s creditor, she would 
nil never have ventured, brave though she was, to 
have proceeded with her errand. 

“ ,., Mr - 0wen8 i8d come to the village, in early 
U- life, a poor boy. He had, at first, run errands 
e- for the principal store-keeper; had finally be- 
x- come a clerk in the establishment; and eventu- 
5 ally, after years of economy and industry, had 
r. been enabled to buy out his employer. Once 
in business for himself, his shrewdness, energy 
m and careful habits had led rapidly to a fortune. 

•n He had married, just before he succeeded his 
r. old patron, and as the portion of his wife had 
n materially assisted him to compass that venture, 
im it was generally believed that he married for 
t- money. Certainly a more ill-tempered com- 
d panion he could not have selected; and she was, 
besides, the senior by several years. After 
t living together, in constant bickerings, the wife 
1 at last died, leaving an only child, a daughter, 
e behind her. 

Perhaps if Mr. Owens had found a suitable 
* companion, and lived a happy domestic life, his 
i sympathies might have expanded, though they 
had been narrow originally; but his married life 
soured him against his fellows, and increased his 
' selfish love of greed. He now devoted his whole 
energies to the acquisition of money. To be the 
richest man in the place became his ambition; 
and to achieve this end he spared neither in¬ 
dustry, nor, it must be confessed, worse means. 

As soon as he acquired more capital than he 
could employ in his store, he began to lend 
money to farmers in the vicinity, pursuing in all 
cases, the plan he had adopted toward Mr. 
Forester; and when, by thus adding interest to 
principal, and again adding fresh interest to both, 
he had increased the original debt to about half 
the value of the farm, he seized the first oppor¬ 
tunity, when times grew hard, to demand pay¬ 
ment. Most generally his viotims, frightened by 
the very threat of a public sale, were glad to 
compromise with him in secret by conveying 
their property to him, and remaining as his ten¬ 
ants. Occasionally, however, the mortgage was 
allowed to be sued out, and, when this happened, 
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Mr. Owens bought in the place if it sold low, but 
otherwise not. By these means he had managed 
to get into his possession, or hold inoumbranoes 
on, some of the best farms of the county. 

Mr. Owens did not, in his personal appearance, 
belie his character. How can a man, indeed, 
surrender himself to the base passions of avarice 
and extortion, and pursue them for years, with¬ 
out exhibiting their traces in his countenance? 
Nature revenges herself, and making the face 
transparent, as it were, forces the inner man to 
gaze forth, in all his deformity, from the eyes, 
and even from the features. As Mr. Owens sat, 
in his little dingy office, back of the store, on the 
morning in question, doubled up over the rusty 
stove, with everything dingy and dusty about 
him, he looked like some huge ugly spider lying 
in wait, in the midst of his web. Though not 
older in years than Mr, Forester, he had nothing 
of the fresh, pleasant look of the latter; but was 
so withered and dried up, that he might have 
been mistaken for a mummy, only for the rest¬ 
less glitter of his suspicious eye. His brows 
overhung the deep sockets like a shaggy pent¬ 
house; his cheeks were fallen in; and his under 
jaw projected: a physiogonomist, in short, would 
have pronounced him, at the first glance, to be 
just the sordid and pitiless usurer he was. 

Yet it was said that there was one thing this 
miserable old man did love; and that was his 
only daughter, a young lady of about Julia’s age. 
In childhood, indeed, the two girls had attended 
the same school, and been quite intimate with 
each other, nor had the friendship ever been 
broken off. But Clara Owens had been spending 
the last two years in Philadelphia, so that Julia 
had not seen her but once in that period. It was 
a privation for Mr. Owens to be separated from 
his child in this way, but as she liked the gay life 
of a city, and never appeared happy at home 
after the first week, he consented to it for her 
sex, only indemnifying himself by a visit, every 
other month, to town. In these visits it flattered 
him to hear of the sensation his daughter’s mag¬ 
nificent wardrobes created, and of the admiration 
and envy with which she was regarded: and when 
he returned, if he was not thinking of accumu¬ 
lating more money, he was thinking of Clara. 
But we digress, or seem to. 

“Is Mr. Owens at home?” said Julia, entering 
the store, and assuming a calm exterior, though 
her spirits were low enough. 

The clerk gave a second glance at that beau¬ 
tiful face, though he had seen it a hundred times 
before, and with more politeness than was usual 
to him, answered, 

“He is, Miss Forester: will you walk back?” 


With these words he left the customer he was * 
waiting upon, and leading to the back end of the » 
Btore, opened a door and ushered Julia into the i 
presence of her father’s creditor. i 

Mr. Owens was sitting, with a pen behind his a 
ear, crouching over the stove to keep himself i| 
warm, for there was scarcely any fire, and his fi 
clothing, though originally sufficiently thick for si 
the season, had years ago been worn thread-bare ■! 
and thin. The room, lighted by a couple of i 
small windows, which appeared as if they had not a 
been washed for years, was quite dark, so that, ij 
as the door was opened, and a gush of brilliant j 
daylight streamed in, the old man looked up, ^ 
with a blink, and could not immediately recog- i\ 
nize his visitor. He rose, however, and desired , 

; her to take a seat. Julia glanced around for a 5 
j chair, but there was only an old stool, the legs ; 

| of which, having lost their cross-pieces, had been . 

| fastened rudely together with a bit of unplaned % 

| board, nailed roughly on. The other furniture ,, 

; of the apartment was in character. A long desk l? , 
j stood under the windows, originally painted blue, & 
j but having only a few vestiges of that color now ^ 
j remaining; a box, turned upside down, and placed ^ 
| in one corner, supported a pitcher, a broken turn- ^ 

: bier, and a cracked wash-bowl; and rows of old ^ 
i ledgers, covered with dust, and files of old bills, ( 
still dustier, occupied one entire side of the room. 

Mr. Owens had apparently been engaged, until ( 
the cold forced him to desist, at his usual task ^ 
of computing interest, or examining accounts, ^ 
for an open day-book lay on the desk, and the ^ 
ink in the pen behind his ear was still liquid. 

On recognizing Julia he gave a dry cough, || 
which was almost a grunt, and divining imme- 
diately her purpose, turned his back abruptly on ^ 
her, and returned to his desk. 1 * 1 

But the brave girl, who, having once under- 
taken her task, was determined to go through 
with it, would not allow herself to be rebuffed ■*! 
by this rudeness, but having waited a moment ^ 
to see whether he meant to attend to her or not, 5 »?i 
spoke courageously out. 

“Mr. Owens,” she said, “I have called to see *»:: 
you on some business of father’s.” ^ 

Here she paused, thinking he would now turn % 
toward her, but, as he did not, she resumed, 

“I hope,” were her words, “that you do not ^ 
particularly want the money he owes you, just 
at this juncture, for, as you know, it is almost 

impossible to obtain even the smallest sums-” 

Poor Julia, with the best intentions in the V;, 
world, was ignorant how to conduct her case ^ 
most skilfully, or she would not have given the ^ 
usurer this ohance to turn her words upon G 
herself. But it made little difference .’however ^ 
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•droitljr she had pleaded, the result would have 
been the same. 

He faced about, interrupting her, at this 
point, his little, B harp, eager eyes sparkling 
with triumph. 

“And if it i> impossible to obtain even the 
sums, Miss, how have you the effrontery 

to eome here soliciting so large a one!” 

“ W do not “k Jen to lend ns anything,” 
Mammered Julij, breathless with the violence of 
this unexpected attack. 

"roo don’t—don’t you!” interrupted the 
S t0r , 1 ?' u “, and «** tw. with a sneering 
* ■ , Is “ * * Tery cent due fket your father 
u ,l. '' 11 be lendin g it again if I don 
ila00ar86? ^° d what better 

32*7 g ,°‘ ? ° ffer than 1 b* d before, 

ha e gn j 1 ®T dw ^sufficient, or I should not 
hate 8oed out the mortgage’” 

Mr ’ °™ 3 disked so much 

them at th P <; ’» and he mvarial)1 y turned on 

is this aere. rat J h l n ° e ‘ he conTerB »«on offered, 

d -i!r bnmt iota t brUtol ^ 0aa « a % ‘ h * 
epeedvri Dt tears » and Was terrified into a 

2 T' t r * Jaiia - th 0 a * h she 

though hor blor \ enneipected assault, and 
with indi ^ a - 

‘fititrose. * * drWen off thus. Her 

*»Ple“«urii r ;" f0 8 r h6 ' ai r d ' :' mjfalher ’ 8 f & rm b 
ken considered wm-tw* .° lain1, 11 has always 

pears ago if T rfl Wlce 8um - But two 

“ore than’that ve td ^ ? 9 WaS offered even 
For ’ yetde chned it.” 

speaTeM? CredU ° r « azed on a *i- 

f of.in all his e xn« • 80me41lin S 11116 admiration: 
Fronted ao boldhrhT 6 ’ 116 had Devep been con 

^^^ <*?*”««*** 
"f'ojtar. “ r ° fc0ntan, P‘- 
Miss, is w«th ‘ i n0t D0W ' Y< ™ r father’s 
!°s can » e t twi ° D 7 wb at it will bring. If 
»h * “ “ noh “ “7 debt for it, I 
Mi, felt th„ . 7 hava Cl>me Mere.” 
effort, sh. JJ™ t° »tart, but, by 
*• Bight m .eutr ‘ hem - Sb ‘ aaw that 
l ' r “tre»aeas5tom P i! ** '“° ve this m * n wi th 

blft him see that hi ifT^’ “ d 8be 8C0rned 
firtu. “ he bad power to affect hor 

troi "%befo«him” the refore, and stood 

tootives aro, in 
" 4e l«w allows "* a ™ “ your Power, 
l * , *i!l tacon, J owelty, 0U r hereditary 

”• T « »iU C ,X nl Plain ' f ° T half 

t 9 Pleasure,” she spoke 


: now with a bitter emphasis, -of turning an old 
an, who haa no other enemy in the wide world 
but you, out of doors a beggar, and in the depth 
or winter-_” y 

sulieJy’ 7 W “‘ “ 7 rightS ’" ? row,ed the creditor, 

“l'ou only want your rights!” impetuously 
answered Julia, stretching out her arm with 
the air of a princess, till even her steel-hearted 
listener etarted. .’You will take his little all, 
and add it to your stock, though it can swell that 
but in a small degree. Bat your triumph will 
be only for a short time. You, like him, are 
old, end will soon have to die. When you meet 
at the bar of God it will bo his turn, for your 
riches can do you no good there; while he, and 
all others you have plundered, will rise up in 
judgment against you. I oame here, thinking 
you had the heart of a man; but as you have 
not, I will not remain to plead to you. Yet in 
the name of my father whom you have ruined, 
and of others whom I feel that you have robbed 
m the same way, I call on God above to take 

hlmnity ” f ° r the CrimeS ^ Which J ° U dis « race 
Carried away by the sense of bitter wrong 
Juha had poured forth this passionate torrent 
of words, with a rapidity that would have pre¬ 
vented interruption, even if her hearer had 
attempted it. But he was struck speechless, 
m part by what he considered the audacity of 
his visitor, and in part by hearing truths whicli 
no one had ventured to pronounce in his pre¬ 
sence for years, and whose utterance even by 
bis conscience he had long since stifled. Before 
* he ? oald re c°ver from his stupor of rage and 
; bewilderment, Julia had swept by him with the 
air of a Zenobia, and was leaving the store. 

“Ah! go, you jade,” he snarled, shaking his 
clenched hand at her. "A devil's life you’ll 
lead the man that gets you.” He paused a mo¬ 
ment, and then added. “But you shall smart 
for this. You said I’d turn you out of doors, 
beggars, and I will. Yes! literally beggars, 
beggars, beggars.” 

. repeated the word again and again, hissing 
it out with a kind of savage joy: and then open¬ 
ing his iron-safe, took out some papers, put on 
his hat, and went forth. 


III.—THE EXPULSION. 

When Julia and her father met, the latter 
knew, at the first glance, that she had failed in 
her mission. The interview took place when he 
came in to dinner. Julia had just arrived in 
time to change her dress, and set the table for 
this meal; but, though she tried, she could not 
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banish from her countenance, all traces of her immediate pressure is removed. Ah! when she 
late emotion. The storm of contending feelings, grows old, she will not forget so easily.” 
of pity and love for her father, and of indignation But Julia did not forget, as events soon proved, 
against his creditor, which had raged in her She only kept up this show of spirits, in order 
bosom all the way home, had not yet entirely to console her father; and the instant she was 
subsided. alone at night, the smile faded, and the song was 

Mr. Forester took her hand kindly and said, hushed. How little do even the best of men 
while she averted her face. understand a loving woman, concealing her own 

“I thank you, my child, for the effort you great sorrow that she may cheer a father, brother, 
made: but I see it has been in vain.” Then, or husband, frequently doing this for a life-time, 
after a pause he added, solemnly, lifting his eyes and dying often at the end without the secret of 
to the ceiling, “the Lord’s will be done.” her self sacrifice being discovered. 

Julia threw -herself impulsively on his bosom, The third day after Julia’s interview with 
^nd hiding her face there, burst into tears. She Mr. Owens was cloudy and threatening. About 
could not keep her emotion to herself any longer, noon the weather assumed such a lowering ap- 
This relieved her, so that, after a while, she pearance, that Mr. Forester, on coming in to 
looked up, smiling through her tears. dinner, was persuaded by his daughter to remain 

“Never mind, dear father,” she said, “for in the house for the rest of the day. After the 
they can’t separate us: and while we are to- table had been set away, and the floor neatly 
gether, we will be happy in spite of them.” As swept up, Julia and he drew their chairs before 
she spoke, she clung to him fondly, her beautiful the fire; Mr. Forester having the old family 
face radiant with affection. Bible open on his lap, and his daughter being 

“We will not be entirely beggars,” said the busy with her sewing. From time to time the 
old man, smiling also, stooping and kissing her father looked up, when his eye almost immedi- 
forehead, “for there is the stock, which is worth ately met that of his child, for some subtle 
something, and the furniture. We shall have no magnetic influence seemed to tell her he was re¬ 
use for most of it, and had better sell what we garding her: and the smile which, at such mo- 
don ’t want. With the proceeds we can support ments, lit up her countenance, was radiant as a 
ourselves in the village till I can look about for benignant angel’s. Nothing could be more beau- 
something to do.” tiful than Julia’s whole appearance as it was on 

Julia seemed about to speak; but hesitated: that afternoon. Her dress, though of plain ma- 
at last, however, she remarked, terials, fitted her admirably. It was cut high in 

“Perhaps we can get the old place on rent, the neck, with tight sleeves as wop then the 

which would be best of all.” mode: a style especially adapted to exhibit, yet 

But her father shook his head. modestly, her rounded arms, graceful bust, and 

“No, my dear, we must not hope for that, shapely shoulders. One little foot peeped out from 
Times are so hard that there will be no one, I under her frock: the other was hidden coyly be- 
fear, but Mr. Owens to buy the farm; and with hind the thick draperies. Her magnificent brown 
him,” he stopped a minute, added, with omotion, hair was worn in plain bands in front, a fashion 
“I can hereafter have no transactions.” that suited well her air of serious dignity; and 

Julia felt that her father was right. But she was gathered behind into a simple knot: if un¬ 
said nothing. Only she heaved a half audible loosed, it would have fallen to her feet, as she 
sigh, which she checked immediately. sat. Over the whole person and countenance 

That day and the next were passed, at the old there was an atmosphere of sweet, household 

farin house, in that state of uneasy expectation, quiet, indescribable in words. Wonderfully be- 
when some great disaster is known to be im- witching, indeed, is a woman in a home-dress at 
pending, but when the exact time the blow will her own fireside. 1 

fall is uncertain. The interval, however, allowed As the afternoon advanced, the storm com- 
Julia time to recover her usual equanimity, menced in earnest. At first a few flakes of snow 
which the interview with Mr. Owens had dis- drifted slowly downward, at long intervals opart; 
turbed. Her smile was again bright, ker step but gradually they increased in frequency and 
uoyant, her words cheerful; and, as she went rapidity, until soon the more distant landscape 
to and fro, in her household duties, her old songs was entirely shut out by the fast-falling shower: 
were sung as before. Her father saw and heard and finally even the neighboring wood, which 
a no ^ un allied to melancholy, was separated from the house by a single field 
#4 ® 13 youn « and sanguine,” he reflected, only, was but dimly perceptible. A white sheet 

ecovers from trouble as soon as the now covered the landscape. The fences and old 
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buttonwoods were tipped with white also. For 
aod of the time the hakes descended in pro- 
tart silence, and almost perpendicularly, but 
occasionally a gust would dash them against the 
mrtow, or send them chasing each other in bois- 
tans play across the front-yard and into the 
eld beyond. How pleasant it was to sit by the 
cheerful fire, in that warm, coty room, and hear- 
“•. wiQ4 whi6tk without, or watching the 
net felling fiakes, know .that neither could reach 

' 0 “ d ofcarria H a wheels, half 

a «h el. d hMrd ' * nd !mme< li»tely 

•cehiclo drew up at the gate. Two men leaped 

dtoeeZk. " Wag0 “’ WU ° h tDraed about “d 

JutaT,° f the faU “ er “ d cbUd met “ curious 
bot «• time was left for words- for the 

r‘,‘ he fr ° nt - Jard ' and heard, the 
ZT,l T the doorata P thumping the 
MrF ~ would hare 
C the strangers, but Julia sprang before 

“bto WialTh had "“ OTed b ” 

“’ Presence h«? f lther etart * d - k »owmg 
been in the farm C ° e no ® ood > for he had once 
**liW ,“ ,by ’ but ba ™<5 been 

aow been fTml g hatred - He b »d 
htema tnd a ha 1 ' Tea,ra ’ a drunk «“ lounger at 
« 0nab » ut tbe court-house; 

lenss som" mea , m red 10 ha7e heard ‘bat 
11 *>dirty * 8herifra officer > 

•shamed. Th is recall*^ h ‘ 3 P rinoi P al was 
dismission of the aodectloD » coupled with the 
tapsnioa bL^"**!’ ™ p,jin « tha ‘ k ® «d 
cld the intrnfi ** 8taj ’ revealed to the 

*?**%£££•—**" 

^ ^'atedwrelThk 688 ^ 1 ^ ^ 8quire ’” 8aid 

Has he *^' T Ug ** ide at inso- 


Hss he 8D ok7VT g mde at Julia ™o- 
itri °nphant grin ’tow ® X * ending a P a P er » with 

1 ^ * yoTmZ ^ fath6r * “ This is 

itock.*» U 8ee » on your furniture and 


Hit mm ertdent°trust h*» Ut oauld 
> «■ intomai? , BeIf 10 "P eak - 
S boldly in ter “ Ot * on ’ and ea 2 er to shield 

^•dCofT:^ 8he had , as yet, 
"What is it th n 8 P ur Pose. 

“i'kee, here ,?° u me “. «irr- she said. *<I am 

bWercd, 8tMed at ker > for an instant, and 

?»i M uf‘ I,a ‘ lbia ere s an ere- 
l ' , “ *• Jour father'hae.” 5 ' ha7 ’ and 


An execution 1” 

“Fes, Miss, at the snit of Mr. Owens.” 

“We owe Mr. Owens nothing but the mort¬ 
gage on the farm,” spiritedly began Julia 

laugh* th * 0ffi0<!r interru P‘ ed her with a coarse 

‘Ton’ll and that enough, I reckon. Mr. 
Owens don’t think his security on the farm 
sufficient, and so has proceeded on the bond 
also; and I calculate, Miss, it’U take all, these 
ere times, to pay him off.” 

Julia drew in her breath, looking toward her 
father; for she never had heard before that a 
creditor could have two remedies for his debt 
The Old man, understanding her mute appeal, 
shook Ms head hopelessly, by which she knew 
that all the officer had said was true. 

“Well, sir,” she said, drawing toward her 
father, “go on with your work.” 

But here Mr. Forester, who had been silent 
hitherto, interposed. 

“Surely Mr. Owens cannot be in earnest,” he 
said, addressing the officer. “ The farm is worth 
more than enough to pay his debt He runs no 
risk.” 

“Look here, squire,” said the fellow, bluntly 
and insolently. -They say its a long lane that 
has no turning, and, though you’ve had a pretty 
good time of it, your turn has come at last, I 
reckon. Snrtain it is, Mr. Owens hates you like 
pisin, and don’t care to hide it. He as good as 
said he was doing this ere to be revenged on 
you, for he said, over and over again, when he 
was at the office, that he’d beggar you, and not 
leave you even a bed to sleep in; and my orders,” 
added the bailiff, with another grin of exultation, 
that made his repulsive face look even more 
bestial, “is to give you no grace whatsomever, 
but to take everything the law allows.” 

At the period of which we write, no homestead 
laws had been passed anywhere, and the debtor 
was entirely at the mercy of his creditor. In 
the commonwealth, where the scene of our story 
: lles : the few trifl es protected from sale on exe¬ 
cution was a mockery, nor had even imprison¬ 
ment for debt been abolished. When, therefore, 

Mr. Forester heard these words, he knew that 
he was utterly ruined, and that bis heartless 
creditor might even finish by sending him to jail. 

The officer saw, with cruel joy. the anguish 
he was inflicting For years he had nourished 
a wild vision of having his revenge; yet had 
scarcely dared to hope for a day like this. He 
gazed a moment, in silence, on the pallid face of 
his victim, and then went on, with a chuckle, 

“You see, squire, you’d better prepare for 
the worst. There ’ll be nobody, I reckon, to bid 
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for the things, except Mr. Owens, for he’s the 
only man with money hereabouts, these times. 
He’ll not bid much, you know, eh? So it may 
be worse yet, a capias, and a while in jail.” 

Julia had stood, sheltering her father, during 
this conversation, now looking up anxiously 
into his eyes, and now facing the intruders with 
almost an angry air. She had been listening to 
obtain a correct idea of the circumstances: and 
this she had now secured. Advancing a step, 
she fixed her eyes haughtily on the officer, and 
extending her arm proudly, said, 

“You were told once before, sir, to go on with 
your work; and now do it without words. My 
father wants nothing to say to you, or to your 
employer. What the law gives, take; and rid 
us of your presence, when that is done.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Forester, “these men are 
to stay here.” 

“To stay here!” 

“Yes, my saucy Miss,” laughed the officer, his 
oompanion laughing also, and breaking silence 
for the first time, “we’re to stay here. We’re 
masters now. For my part I’ll take the spare 
room, and have a fire in it, with my bed warmed, 
and all that.” He looked at his attendant, as 
he spoke, and again laughed brutally. 

Julia made no answer for a full minute. She 
saw how completely they were in the power of 
these men, and a sense of dignity forbade her to 
carry on the controversy. At last, after a hur¬ 
ried glance out of doors, she said, addressing Mr. 
Forester, 

“Father, this is no place for us. Let us leave 
the house. We will fin<f somebody to shelter us, 
in the village. Jerry can drive us there.” 

She put her arm into that of her father, who 
looked toward the peg where his hat hung; and 
the two were already moving away, when the 
officer spoke again, turning to the father. 

“You may go, squire, if you choose; and I’m 

sure I don't care a d-if you do: but you 

know enough of law to know you can’t take the 
dragon, or remove anything else.” 

“Is it so, father?” asked Julia, not deigning 
to look at the officers. 

“It is, my child.” 

She hesitated a little, and then said. “We 


will go, nevertheless, if you don’t fear the storm, 
father. I’ll wrap you up warmly in your cloak.” 

“But you, my daughter-” 

“I! Oh! nothing can hurt me,” said Julia, 
with a smile. “If that is all, come. I will but 
tell Jerry to watch for us,” she whispered to him, 
“and then we will leave these wretches to them¬ 
selves; for the place is our home no longer.” 

Her father, who saw nothing to be gained by 
remaining but insult, which he could not avenge, 
even if he had desired, and who was eager, there¬ 
fore, to remove his daughter from the presence 
of the officers, assented. His momentary de¬ 
pression seemed to pass away, as soon rfs he had 
come to this conclusion. He straightened him¬ 
self up, and looking calmly at the bailiff, till the 
eye of the man quailed, with all its effrontery, 
proceeded to assume his great-coat, to put on the 
heavy boots he had removed after dinner, and to 
carefully lay away his Bible. 

Julia, who bad left the room, now reappeared, 
followed by Jerry, their head servant. She was 
equipped for walking. 

“Mr. Northwell,” she said, turning to this 
faithful follower, “you will see that these men 
make a proper inventory, and that they lay 
aside, under your direction, the articles the law 
allows. Now, father, I am ready.” 

Jerry, scowling at the officers, sprang to open 
the door. Julia, as she spoke, threw over her 
father a cloak she hod brought: and then moved 
to the door, her hand in his. When they emerged 
into the open air a sudden gust dashed past, 
almost blinding them with snow. 

“Darn their picters,” said Jerry, excited be¬ 
yond control, “I’ll go and hitch old Sal to the 
wagon, in spite of ’em, if you’ll say the word, 
squire, or you, Miss Julia.” 

“No,” said the old man, laying his hand on 
Jerry’s shoulder impressively. “We will have 
no contention. The wicked shall not always 
prevail, the Lord hath said.” 

Jerry shook his head, and muttered to himself, 
but 8Aid nothing openly. He pressed his old mas¬ 
ter’s hand, with emotion, and when they moved 
away, remained sadly watching their figures, till 
they disappeared in the storm. 

(to be continued ) 
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Mr aunt seems surprised that old Carlo and Puss 
Should keep up the din of perpetual strife: 


| But why does she wonder? Why make such a fuss'? 
1 Theirs must, it is plain/ be a cat and dog lifel 
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“DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND.” 


BY OABBY STANLEY. 


“Now, Phil, do shut up that book,” said 
Florence Imbrie to her brother. “What is the 
weeon that people read in the oars, who never 
open a book at any other time ? You have no 
consideration in the world for my feelings, and 
take my banishment to this out of the way place 
vithasmuch coolness as if it was the most de- 
lightfol thing in the world. As to going with 
mamma to visit that stately old dowager, it was 
oot of the question; I should have come away 
looking like Rip Van Winkle when he awoke 
from his sleep in the mountains. Oh, the very 
thought of her chairs makes my back ache. I 
goew they 'came over in the May Flower.’ 

® the world did mamma bundle me off to 
the country at this time of the year?” 

“She wished to restore your roses after a 
*mter*8 dissipation; and a summer at a watering 
phce does not do much toward that,” was the 
*piy. 


Well, it is too bad. I’ve made every prepara- 
on in the world for Saratoga or the sea shore, 
0 nj nothing of my reception mornings at 
ome. Madame Le Tour has finished me some 
: m ° 8 * ^coming morning and dinner dresses 

can imagine, and as to my bonnets—oh, 

™Z°* Wt8een ^ loTe of a P ink bon * 
th.t Devy reserved purposely for me. It is 

Meetly bewitching. There never was such a 
of tail ® manation » from a milliner’s brain, 
“? lttCe> and flowers * Ah! a good mil- 
cow must be a poet as well as an artist. That’s 

butC^?'. 1 58801,6 yon a dozen wanted it, 
notidi^* 8 * 1 ! 14 wa8 m y Bt y le exactly, and would 
a* ‘ .u What is th ? U8e of lookin g 

«wgel in the country?” 

b ^ P alTth thftt did ” 0t PTeVent y ° U from 
you tai, ! T* Bame beautiful things with 

niched, with brother » 08 he 

*^aif comical “ 

i tq t them - They wiu b « 

believe^! before 1 g° borne: for 1 

And Plow be bur ied alive for the summer ” 
in her seat wuil 8 8he finiahed » threw herself back 
For al h Tu “ * of forced resignation. 
.kwl» MeW l * !' e8,ic9a **PP in g of ‘ho littU 
j ’ d b«r vexed features grew intc 


L 


repose, as she watched the sleepy, elderly gentle* 
man, dozing over the newspaper, and the young 
ladies ungloving their hands to show their rings, 
and the children munching their apples and 
gingerbread, and crying by way of interlude. 
But presently she started up again with, “I say, 
Phil, trill you put down that book? In what part 
of Europe did Uncle Robert acquire a taste for 
pork and cabbage? the idea of any man in his 
senses settling down in the country is totally in¬ 
comprehensible. I suppose there will be nothing 
in the shape of a man one can flirt with. Uncle 
Robert won’t do, he’s mamma’s brother, and 
little Frank is not much more than a baby, and 
as to that Basil Cleaveland, he is a great deal 
worse than nobody; this having a handsome man 
in the room and not admiring one’s self, it is an 
actual punishment. Phil, do you hear me? What 
a funny thing it must be to have a husband 
already cut and dried for one. Basil Cleaveland I 
what a pretty name. Did Anne seem very melan¬ 
choly and very much in love, when you were in 
Europe together? I shouldn’t thank anybody 
for willing a husband to me, if I was Anne. It 
is something like being a princess though, they 
are always affianced when they are children, but 
I think I would just as soon marry you, Phil, as 
one I had always seen so much of; there’s no 
romance in it If Anne is not very much in love, 
and the gentleman is handsome and agreeable, 
I may condescend to fascinate him a little; that 
pink bonnet will do it” 

And so Florence rattled on, sometimes to her 
brother’s amusement, sometimes to his annoy¬ 
ance, till they reached the depot, where their 
uncle’s carriage met them. 

“ Really, Anne, this is quite a handsome room : 
the house is not built of logs, I suppose,” was 
Florence’s exclamation soon after her arrival. 

“We think the place beautiful,” was the re¬ 
ply. “I am-” 

“Oh, I„dare say,” interrupted Florence, “but 
really, coz, I care nothing at all about the beau¬ 
ties of nature; I have seen Niagara and the 
White Mountains, an# must confess that I think 
the beauties of art, assembled in the dining¬ 
rooms or drawing-rooms of Newport or Saratoga, 
much better. Now, Anne, child, I like you all 
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very much, bat to be candid, I came here because 
mamma obliged me to. Now, if I was engaged 
to be married, like you, I ehculd feel it my duty 
to settle down in some quiet place, to prepare 
my mind for the awful event. By the way, eara 
mio, when are you to be married? Not soon, I 
hope, for then there will be no possibility of get¬ 
ting up a flirtation with Mr. Cleaveland when he 
comes.” 

“I do not know,” replied Anne, gravely, “the 
subject is never mentioned between us. We are 
not very ardent lovers to be sure. I sometimes 
wish Basil would speak of it, but he neither asks 
me to marry him, nor releases me.” 

“Anne, dear, do ypu love Mr. Cleaveland?” 

“Don’t ask me, Florence,” was the reply, as 
her cousin kissed her good night. 

“Well, now, that is rather singular,” solilo¬ 
quized Florence, when left alone. “Why, Anne, 
you foolish thing, you might as well have told 
me, for as I am a woman, I’ll find out in spite 
of you, and flirt with your husband elect, too, if 
you are not too much in love with him yourself,” 
and with this laudable intent upon the heart of 
Basil Cleaveland, Florence prepared for bed. 

The magnificent city belle arose the next day, 
with the full expectation of being ennuied to 
death; but in some way, she could not tell how, 
the time never seemed to pass more quickly. It 
was very strange! No morning loungers in loose 
coats and buff colored kids dropped in; no re¬ 
presentative of young America, with one arm 
thrown over the back of his chair, and with his 
other hand rattling his tiny pearl-headed cane 
against his pearly teeth, called forth her fascina¬ 
tions and her satire at the same time; no dear 
young friend stopped “just for a seoond,” to 

tell her that the Baron Von B-, of the last 

German exportation, had declared to her that he 
was dying of love for the fair Florence, or to 
coax her up to Lawson’s show-rooms, “before 
the most beautiful things in the world were 
sold.” 

Yes, it was strange; but some how the golden 
shadows on the wavy grass stole with their rich 
mellowing influence into her heart, and the per¬ 
fume from the clusters of white and purple 
lilacs, and from the velvet blossoms of the brown 
and orange striped wall flowers, intoxicated her 
senses as her ball-room bouquets had never done. 

Bay after day, passed in a kind of dreamy 
pleasure to Florence; the spoiled girl seemed to 
have lost half her faults,'and her coquetry, to 
have died a natural death. She fascinated all 
the visitors at her uncle’s, with her winning 
manners, and Le Tour’s elegant dresses; but as 
she told her brother, she thought the air around 


Ashley had a healthy moral as well as physical 
tone, as she found it did not agree with a flirting 
constitution. 

Floren 9 e often spent half her mornings with 
Mrs. Willits, the wife of her uncle’s farmer, who 
tried to initiate her into all the mysteries of 
country housewifery, as Florence gravely in¬ 
formed her she meant to marry a farmer. Many 
a lessson did she take in baking, pickling and 
preserving. 

One morning at the breakfast table, a letter 
was handed to Mr. Ashley, which he read, then 
threw to his daughter, saying, 

“Well, Anne, your recreant knight is tired of 
travelling, and he says he will be here by the 
second, so we may look for him to morrow or the 
day after at the latest.” 

“Well, Anne,” said Florence, “I expect you 
want to spend the day in preparing your affec¬ 
tions for the Prince Royal; so come, Frank, you 
and I’ll go down to help Mrs. Willits make cheese. 
Aunt Mary, I am almost fit for a farmer’s wife 
already.” 

And Frank, who was ever ready for a scamper 
with his beautiful, gay-hearted cousin, ran for 
his hat, and off the two went, over the dewy 
grass, down the hill, to the meadowy hollow, 
where the farmer’s house stood. 

And a jewel of a house it was too, according 
to Florence, neither very large, nor very new, 
but neat and comfortable, and beautifully situ¬ 
ated, shaded in front by two large oak trees, 
which waved over a little green lawn, that swept 
down to a clear stream which wound through 
the meadow beyond. At the back of the house, 
on one side, was a rude trellis work, gay now 
with the scarlet bean, and the velvet flowered 
morning glories; and at the other, the clean, cool, 
brick shed, where snowy milk pails, and glisten¬ 
ing pans stood in a row. But the-pride of Mrs. 
Willits’ .heart was her garden and dairy. The 
former was gay in the spring time, with flaunting 
red peonies, and golden balled cocorus, and 
gaudy tulip cups, that would sway and bend be¬ 
neath the weight of the robber bee; or bright 
with the promises of green curling salad, and. 
crisp radishes, and red veined beets, and early 
peas, whose blossoms added to the garden’s 
beauty. But now it was fairly gorgeous with 
hollyhocks, marigolds, and painted peas, four- 
o’clocks, and little yellow coreopsis, with their 
rioh brown centre, and aU a country housewife’s 
favorite flowers; and fragrant with thyme and 
lavender, and sage, and chamomile, covered with 
glistening, white clam ehells, which could not 
keep the feathery green of the plant entirely 
down. • • 
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As to the dairy house, it was refreshing just ! T -- 

to look at it. It was built of stone, over a snrinir at on,!’ • “ otAn ? e » 8aid F1 °rence, shortly, 

sod was as white as lime could, make it Three anm* COnje . C u ^ lng Jt was Cleaveland; and as- 
%e drooping willow trees overshadowed H duT>>^ " ° f ° 0ld dig ^ <*»cky, 

Ok! »hst delicious coolness, when ie door wa, tUrnicg from him, 

•pmed, and when you descended the three little 
“ ep * '“f 1 * “‘o it- How softly the sprine 
nmnne^sod how olenr th^ water was! and 
k «“ wlute milk gloamed from the pans, and 

^rd!:Cs baUaofgoidenbutteriooked 

Jo wonder Florence lored to riait the farmer’s 

r ‘ mts - Mr8 - Willits,” said she, on ap- 

™.’” g ttle bo " 88 > “*> let me break up th!t 
^rtforyouto-dajr.” F ; 

ioitn! 1, >han ’ Mi “ ^owooe; I hare 1 
eheeso fro S " 11 “V” 88 ’" “d turning the 
tak the mod h' Tat ' nt0 her niceI J r Painted 
to, If s W °““ Florence a large 

'omker tren!* PI>e * M<I 111 tbe cbee8e room, to 
^•ker treasures and rub them with cayenne 


[o... J lces ’ *** in a Short time she had a 
kj!r.nm l h ? 0f the feathered trii’o around 
^ 0 t00k “ ti*ougkt of 

Wf.^ . * he comu, « winter, and downy, 

^ipoffe!S Wh0 h * d “ 0t arriT * d at 018 

at»« n Fi!.!!'.i > ' eCe8 were compressed 
Out fine and flakv 8 *1 fi . ngers » **11 t^ey came 
became clam 0P /’ andthe Iittle flock wound her 
fe. «u r k Mre - Wi »its ^ould 

i^h V : r . *” d : in h r r - iad 8hab8 - 

nmij nnder her \? che888 diminiBh so 
I'M that •• Ingen genW 08 ity, for she 

““•'ordncb nnd r k W “ g00d enough “7 
“"'"oimUring d ‘’ ,U0ke,,8 ’ who couldn’t earn 

'"“MToowuLr disWb,lti,,g th# oitoose 

'<fcST'jr 0,8 isroody rabble. 

^C' Vr k,; ' Called 8 » 8 
***'**•£&£ 8h " p ma ot 
l-jftw* 7, t Wlj ’ dnck y»” was re- 
stroM I* 8 , k * r bead wa8 o'aaped be- 
M* *ts imprintfi ka °? 8 ’ “ d drawn back till a 

FI «o»c«L Wonh,rforabe «d. 

“iuufct, and ” teleaeed, turned in aston- 

lft A <*Muidsom ttl !.“ ger ’ 40 l0 ° k behind 
"“w IS much 8 * 0l> d there, who 

oobaLeeS d'o t“ hm8lf ’ and waa 

l M token. d dM Piy ** the Uberty he 


i token. 

<I t ! aak y°a r pardo 
1 bought it 


wa8A^eV a<lam,Mhe 8taminered > 


r-—“6 liUUl aim, 

and she commenced throwing out the curd to the 
ducks with frightful rapidity. , 

The stranger bowed and departed, and Mrs. 
WiUits coming in a moment after, and seeing the 
retreating figure, exclaimed, “Lor bless me 
there’s Mr. Cleaveland, as sure as I live. He 
often leaves his baggage at the station house, 
and walks over, when the weather’s fine. I didn’t 
know he was coming so soon.” 

Florence said nothing about the mistake which 
had been made, but calling Frank, soon after 
took her departure. ? 

As she ascended the steps of her uncle’s man¬ 
sion, she espied her cousin standing in the open 
door. 

“Here, Anne,” exclaimed she, “I have had 
the first kiss from your husband elect. But do 
not be jealous, my dear; he didn’t mean to be¬ 
stow such a surprising mark of esteem on me. 
He is a tolerably good-looking kind of man, and 
I think I may possibly find him worth fas- 
oinating, with your permission, ma cousins” 

Every word which Florence had spoken had 
been heard by Basil Cleaveland, who was stand¬ 
ing at an open window, just above her, and giving 
one short, expressive whistle, he said mentally, 
with a smile, “that is your game, is it, my Lady 
Cleopatra? it will take two, though, to play it 
out, methinks.” 

Florence determined to commence her attack 
upon the citadel at once, and Anne saw with 
some amusement, her cousin’s elaborate dinner 
costume, when she went to the table, though as 
far as Mr. Cleveland was concerned, neither that 
nor Florence’s brilliant conversation seemed to 
be noticed by him. 

He conversed with all more than he did with 
the fair belle, and as she afterward petulantly 
observed, “ate his soup, and drank his wine, as 
if he really enjoyed them.” 

Several weeks passed, with apparently no 
better success. Basil Cleaveland was dressed 
for, suDg for, and talked for; yet seemed to be 
insensible of it all. 

“ I declare,” said Florence one day to her 
cousin, “I would rather undertake to make a 
whole ball-room of New York beaux in love 
with me, than a man like this Don Basil, who 
spends half his life in the country, thinking. 

His heart is like a nether mill-stone. I wonder, 
Anne, if he likes ‘elegant simplicity.’ I think 
I must try that.” 

And consequently, Florence’s tactics changed 
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immediately; flowers were substituted for jewelry 
—the moBt brilliant conversation had now a 
touch of. sentiment in it; the difficult music, 
Which heretofore had been selected to show off 
her rich contralto voice, was laid aside, and 
simple, touching songs, took its plaoe. 

Perhaps the new scheme was unnecessary, for 
a gradual change seemed to be coming over Mr. 
Cleaveland. He more frequently joined the girls 
and Philip in their walks and rides, occasion* 
ally accompanied Florenoe when singing, and as 
she thought, sometimes steadily watched her, when 
she was in conversation with other gentlemen. 

At last he said, one day, <( come, ladies, what 
do you say to a good gallop this delightful morn¬ 
ing. Philip and myself will be charmed to have 
your company; and, Miss Florence, I have a 
beautiful little horse, just suited for a lady, 
which I should feel honored if you would ride.” 

Florence went to prepare for the excursion, in 
high spirits. 

“What a beautiful creature I What is its 

name ?” asked she, as she mounted. 

“I call him Mischief,” was the reply. 

“ Mischief 1 oh, that is ominous. I am really 
afraid of him, Mr. Cleaveland.” 

Anne looked astonished, and Philip amused, 
for they both knew that Florence was an accom¬ 
plished rider, and afraid of nothing. 

But Basil Cleaveland retained the little hand 
longer than was necessary, after he had lifted 
her to the saddle, as he said in a low voice, 
“the horse is very gentle, I assure you, Florence. 
Had it not been so, I would not, for the world, 
risk your life on him.” 

He felt the hand he held tremble, and whilst 
Florence bent over to caress her horse, in order 
to conceal the flush which had mantled to her 
face, he sprang upon his own animal, and the 
party set off. 

“Why, Flor, what is the matter with you? 
have you taken the vow of La Trappe, that you 
wont speak,” asked her brother. 

She looked up, and her eyes met those of 
t Basil Cleaveland fixed on her. In truth, the 
gay girl was totally subdned. She had fully 
made up her mind, whilst putting on her riding 
dress, that she would play the timid young lady 
to perfection; that Mr. Cleaveland should adjust 
her reins, times without number; that her stir¬ 
rup strap should be too long or too short; in 
fact that he should never leave her side; but 
now she rode on silently, almost feeling as if she 
wished to escape from the very man, whom, an 
hour before, she had been devising plans to keep 
by her exclusively. She longed to be at home 
in her own room, to examine into the multitu¬ 


dinous feelings of her own heart, which was very 
much like Pandora’s box, with hope at the bot¬ 
tom. But then came the question, “can he have 
been trifling too?” after which a long reverie 
was ended with, “ I came very near being caught 
in my own trap, I vow.” 

“Very near!” Poor Florence, it had only been 
“very near ” had things ended there, but when 
her eyes again met his in dismounting, and her 
hand was again detained for a moment, she said 
to herself, “surely he must be in earnest” 

Again the weeks flew by, leaving Florence in 
a trance of happiness. Her glad laugh was less 
seldom heard, but her smile was sweeter, if less 
gay than formerly. Basil Cleaveland was ever 
by her side, with whispered words in her ears, 
and his dark eyes bent on her, till she felt as if 
under some mesmeric spell. 

One day Philip returned from the post-office 
with a letter, which he handed to his sister, 
saying, 

“Here, Florence, you deolared you should die 
if you did not get to Newport this summer, and 
mamma, in order to preserve your valuable life, 
has written to say that if you will go home im¬ 
mediately, she will spend a week or so there, till 
the season closes.” 

Florence looked perfectly blank, and replied 
immediately, 

“I do not want to go at all.” 

A smile of thanks immediately beamed on 
Basil Cleaveland’s face, which notioing, she con¬ 
tinued, 

“I have not a dress fit to wear at a place of 
the kind now, and there would be no time to 
have any made; for everybody will have left 
Newport, who was worth meeting, by the time I 
should be ready to go.” 

Another smile, which puzzled Florence, gleamed 
in Mr. Cleaveland’s eyes. 

But now, as time passed, she began to feel lesq 
happy than she had been. She missed the whis¬ 
pered words, and the steady looking through her 
own eyes into her soul, which had so enthralled 
her;, till gradually Mr. Cleaveland’s manner be¬ 
came as cooly polite as it had been on th^fr first 
acquaintance. 

But Florence Imbrie’s pride suffered nw to 
make no change in her demeanor. Her old, gay 
spirits seemed to have returned, and her manner 
was as cordial as formerly; there was a laughing 
defiance in her eye, which seemed to say, “not 
quite caught yet, you see.” 

One night, as Florence was about retiring, 
Anne entered her chamber, saying, 

“Coz, if you are not too sleepy, 1 want to tell 
you something.” 
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“Never was more wide awake in my life. Has 
the grand signor asked you to marry him yet?” 
was the reply. 

“If jou mean Basil, he says he wont have me, 
but—” and Anne stopped and blushed. 

“‘But’—Phil will, I suppose you mean to say. 

® 4 you will make a dear little sister-in-law, 
to be sure. Pray, why has your prince royal 
condescended to release you at last.” 

“He told me this morning that he feared we 
ov each other too much as cousins, ever to be 
y “ hu8band »nd wife, but since, as if we 
id not marry, half of the fortune which Uncle 

80 10 0thW h * *<* 

■■ k off our '“gagement, as it would 

bHh u r* 10 " “ mttchi but said that he 
w a,u gh laWy ^ we ehouId both be 

per without the money than with it.” 

‘And Phil thought so too, I suppose. Well 

It" ““‘‘^“g'edont. You are | 

'usotudh'V" 1110008cience > OTen if Philip 

y “ d he *°o much money for his own 


j frame by which Florence leaned. The twilight 
was fast deepening into darkness, and yet Flo- 
| rence stood as she had been standing for half an 
\ hour, partially concealed by the curtains, her 
tall, elegant figure looking perfectly statuesque 
in its immovability. 

A well known step at length crossed the room, 
although she was not conscious that she had been 
watched for some moments before. The old de¬ 
fiant light rose to her eyes, which but now were 
so sad, as she gaily exclaimed, 

| "By the pricking of my thumbs. 

Something evil this way comes.” 


tha ‘ "S’ 11 * ith renewed 
L, Mr' c!l?V ebt ‘ hat “** Nation in 

«. rr c ° ndnct ar ° 86 fr ° m a d »“»‘ 

C * wonld realIy releaaa him - 

•a 1 with hannv D ° obatao * es to ter lore, 
to sleep. PP7 dr8amS of the future . ahe went 

"ms returned* sZZ * dawn ’ tbe oId ®>UuI- 
ike should not began 10 consider whether 
m u,t , he f09a hl “ »‘ just to let him 
■hs, fo r p, “ “ ot 10 to had too easily; but 

, " d B ^ Cl^a^bldT 0Iati0n ■ 8 Week Pa88Cd ' 

from the indiffpw 8 manner “ever changed 
Sale 6 "- 08 " Uoh marked itfor so 

10 4e PrgMt^esfof f S ““ mer had g' ven fray 
tiekory th rew , , ‘“‘"“n; the ash and the 

on the edge of the of cri ®aon and 

““P 1 * and the russet leT^*’ 0,8 “anj hued 
mn «cal whispeHne, „ !f 8d °* k tree > 8 ®nt out 
l ;°*» ''Us aud g “ 8tl11 air; above the 

’Med and catred^f * a eolit «ry orow , 

"igned Z’Z ? * add »° 016 , 

^‘“““.kno^l” 0TW aU 0am8 the , 
tsightens their beautv if *” °” autumn8 . which • 

„ B,t not *>oh wee the P C ° nC8aIing iL 1 
: r '"“ Imbrie pared hltr^ 8 '* 1 ’ 8 °“ whioh 
^“"tedowniaheaw „ ab8traotedI y- The , 
S’* music aoued f P8tte : Dg “rops, with a . 


""Wg, music sound eeT . 8 dr °P s - w tth a 
“t sighed and mo«n a ^ al *on leaves. The 
y ttsmhere of th! the d 88 o'ate 

the oriot W ? 0d8 ’ r » 8 k i"g with a 

** of fi»« rain tiaklb! ”. 88t ’ or 8endia S » 
& against the window 


j In a moment after she was joined by Basil 
Cleaveland, who said, 

P “Positively, Miss Florence, you are growing 
sentimental latterly; what is the matter? I 
» have always observed that only young ladies in 
love have such intense liking, as you seem to 
P have, for dreary, rainy days; it is so conducive 
to reverie, ybu know,” and there was a “mock- 
ing devil” in his tone, that almost made the 
,a proud girl stamp her foot with anger. 

* “Judging by myself, Mr. Cleaveland, your 
observations are correct, for I am not in love 

" and 1 a89ure y°“ that I cordially dislike these 
’ Indian ink landscapes. I was just wondering 
when Philip would get ovef his intoxication 
enough to leave Anne, for the country is getting 

• disagreeably cool.” 

“les, so much so, that I intend starting for 
J the South in “ days. I really do not know 
how I am to bring my mind to coming north, to 
’ Anne’s wedding in January.” 

| “Well, I suppose Mr. Newton will not refuse 
to marry her, because you are not here to give 
your consent,” replied Florence, steadily. 

Basil Cleaveland darted a quick glance at the 
speaker, but the twilight had deepened so muoh 
that he could not see whether there was any 
traces of emotion on her face, although she still 
leaned against the window. There was a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, when Florence, having put out 
her hand to draw a larger chair toward her, the 
curtain, as she turned, brushed a cluster of 
splendid crimson sumach leaves from her hair. 
They fell at Cleaveland’s feet, who picked them 
up, but instead of returning them to her, he said, 
“Will you not let me keep these, Miss Flo¬ 
rence? I should like a memento of you that has 
J some sentiment in it. I want to remember you 
: * n y° ur subdued mood, you know,” and again 
that light, self-collected, mocking tone fell upon 
her ear. 

“Of course,” was the reply, in a voice in which 
not a trace of wounded pride or affection could 
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be recognized. “Of course I could not refuse 
to so intimate an acquaintance as yourself, what 
I have granted to some dozens of others.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Cleaveland, gaily,twirling 
the leaves in his hand, “this has been a pleasant 
flirtation after all, Miss Florence. What a pity it 
was only a flirtation 1” And, with his rich, mellow 
voice, he repeated Miss Landon’s lines. 

“But yet the dream was pleasant, though it hath 
vanished now, 

Like shaking down loose blossoms from off the 
ooreless bough; 

They never oame to fruit, and their short lives soon 
were o’er, 

But we passed an hour beneath them, and we never 
asked for more. 

No vows were ever plighted, we had no farewell to 
say; 

Gay were we when we met at first, and we parted 
just as gay. 

There was little to remember, and nothing to regret. 
Love touches not the flatterer, love chains not the 
coquette.” 

It was well for Florence that the quotation 
was so long, for it gave her time to recover the 
firmness of her voice to reply, 

“I never knew before, Mr. Cleaveland, how 
good an elocutionist you were. It is a pity I have 
missed so much, for I should have tried to have 
got you to read aloud to Anne and myself, during 
these hot summer mornings, when we could not 
stir out of the house.” 

The next day Florence found her cluster of 
sumach leaves on the floor, by the chair in which 
Basil Cleaveland had been sitting, having been 
carelessly dropped and trodden upon. 

During the rest of Cleaveland’s stay, Florence’s 
manner never varied toward him. There was no 
blushing cheek nor drooping lid, no unnatural 
gaiety to hide wounded love. She never avoided 
his company, never seemed to wish to hurry her 
own departure, or delay it till after his; and as 
he was descending the steps of the piazza to the 
carriage, on the day he went away, she called out 
to him in a most acquaintance like way, “be sure 
to come back to the wedding, Mr. Cleaveland.” 

The early part of the winter passed in a series 
of brilliant triumphs to Florence. The same gay 
old smile was on her lips, and at times the same 
saucy sparkle in her eyes, but though none knew 
why, all felt that her manner was not the same. 
Irresistible young dandies were not quite so sure 
of her favor as formerly; those who had sought 
her before to bandy gay jests with her, now felt 
the sting of her biting sarcasm at times; and the 
blase, who had liked her for her sparkling fresh¬ 
ness of manner, now declared that she had grown 
suddenly old. . 

The time for Anne’s wedding was now drawing 


near, and the middle of January found Florence 
at Ashley, deep in all the mysteries of satin, lace, 
and orange flowers. 

One afternoon, as Florence stood at the window 
watching the falling snow, Frank exclaimed, 

“Cousin Flor, do let’s go out, and have a run, 
won’t yon?” Come, we’ll snow-ball each other, 
and then go to see Mrs. Willits.” 

Florence immediately acceded to the child’s 
request, for her mother and aunt were holding 
consultations on the cake; Mr. Ashley was taking 
his after dinner nap in the library; Acne and 
Philip seemed to be rehearsing the marriage 
ceremony; and being left to her own resources 
was not particularly agreeable to her. 

The visit to Mrs. Willits detained them till 
the fast falling snow and the night were coming 
down together, and by the time Florence had 
changed her dress and entered the drawing-room, 
nothing could be seen from the windows but the 
lawn and fields, enveloped in one vast sheet of 
white, and the parlor itself was lighted only by 
the large, bright fire in the grate. This threw 
out a warm, glowing light over the room, leaving 
only the large bay window at the further end, 
shaded by heavy curtains, in shadow. 

“ Oh, this is delightful after the storm without,” 
exclaimed Florence, just as her aunt was leaving 
the room; and approaching the fire, she placed 
one foot on the low fender, and leaning her head 
against the mantel piece, she gazed into it ab¬ 
stractedly. Her reverie ended with an audible 
“heigh-ho,” and, going to the piano, she sat 
down and commenced playing. At first she ran 
her fingers listlessly over the keys, as if half 
unconsciously. Then one song followed another, 
all mournfully sad, and her voice rose in the 
quiet room, appealingly, almost wailingly in its 
sorrowfulness. 

The curtains by the front bay window moved, 
and as Florence was sitting with her back to it, 
she knew not that the room had another occu¬ 
pant, till a well known voice whispered in her 
ear “Florence.” 

The piano gave a groan, as Florence placed 
her hand on the keys in her fright, but as she 
; was not a young lady who was given to fainting, 

; she only said, 

“Bless my heart, Mr. Cleaveland, how you 
; frightened me. Why I thought you were in 
j Florida; but I am really glad to see you.” 

Basil Cleaveland would have been just as wel 
; satisfied, if she had not expressed her pleasure 
; quite so freely. 

i “Why we had given up all expectation of 
i seeing you now, it is so much later than you had 
1 promised to be here,” continued Florence. 
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“I came to see you, Florence, rather than to 
Anne's wedding,” was the reply. 

“Ton are very kind. I am sure I appreciate 
the compliment, Mr. Cleaveland,” and a gay 
hugh ended the sentence. 

“Florence will you never have done with this 
coquetry?” he said, ‘‘you know that I love you,” 
end his voice grew thrillingly low as he took her 
hand, “will you be my wife, Florence?” 

The proud girl withdrew her hand, and had 
not her head been turned away, Basil Cleaveland 
night have discovered a gleam of triumph in the 
Ashing eyes, as she haughtily answered, 

“// you are serious, sir, I shall be under the 
necessity of declining the honor which you in 
tend me.” 

She arose from her seat, just as Frank caine 
hounding into the parlor with the intelligence 
that the mice had been eating the fruit cake, 
an that as no one could be married without 
«nt,he supposed the wedding would be deferred 
uu some more was made. 

Florence left the room, saying to herself, ‘‘I 
“7 revenge now;” and if an unwonted 
imtj.danog the evening, wee any indication 
« real feelinge, she enjoyed it exceedingly. 
leaL.**!. u? p88sed n®. she began to 
thick '* had afforded her the pleasure 

•bAd. had anticipated. Mr. Cleaveland made 

U3 * *• snb i« ot ; «nd when, on the 

adding, he watched her, with 

ktr cdi7t, blMk hair b * nd * d 80 Smoothly over 
^ Jl”*' * nd the nnflinching gaze of her 
thenir*“ J j 18 ’ he “""d'y Towed her to be 
A ~ v“t Mqn0tte h8 had known, 
f er . th8 adding had paased, and 
her ° W kntrtrd 

•ntnewhe* 1 ? ** Mception of 11 little more 
«Ione with him. 

P>«J f«ik ^ re ^ de I MU-tar « of the bridal 

the moAnv k* ^. ftr ba 7 ^tndow, gazing out on 
Ids. v? 8 , 1 * batted the cold shrouded 


fields, and rn, Datned the cold shrouc 
they bent h 8 Up the dark evergreens, 
“W^f the8D0 --eaths. 

Florence « mU8k b ® ftmong the 8tars > Miss 
“Ko. ’i d C eaveland » approaching, 
all be thu"!- 8 ° nly wonderin g where we should 
bought enough 16 DeXt year ““ a common-place 

cooing by «... f . Anne ecarcely have done 

^4on?oi r and y0U ’ 1 8a PP° 8e ’ be 
bitterly. « dozenB of cavaliers,” replied he, 

of of the nvwo m 7 8el F> I may be on the top 
^ ° T 8ledging " ith 8 °me 

hurg.” U ’ down ^e ice-hills of St. Peters- 

y ° 1 ' XXIIL—5 


“Ohl I almost envy you your visit to Europe. 
I see no chance of getting there myself, for Philip 
and Anne.have been once, you know, and it would 
be cruel to take mamma flying over the world to 
please me.” 

A pause in the conversation ensued for a few 
moments, when Cleaveland said, 

“Mies Imbrie, after to-morrow we may not 
see each other again for years, perhaps never; 
and I wish to explain to you what you may have 
[^considered ungentlemanly in my behavior. Do 
’ you remember our conversation at this window, 
that rainy twilight, some months since? I com¬ 
menced it with the full determination of offering 
myself to you, for I loved you then, Florence; 
but on the day of my arrival here, I heard you 
declare to Anne your determination to flirt with, 
me, and I vowed to meet you with your own 
weapons. I thought I at length discovered that 
you loved me,but I was ungenerous enough to wish 
to have a full revenge, though I was totally foiled 
by your self-possessed manner on that evening. 

I then determined that you should not see your 
power over me, so I jested on. During my ab¬ 
sence at the South, the hope that jou loved me 
again returned, and it was that, rather than 
Anne’s wedding, which brought me here. I have 
been convinced of my mistake, and can only 
crave your forgiveness for having troubled you.” 

“/ surely have nothing to forgive. My girlish 
vanity led to all this,” answered Florence. 

Again there was a pause, broken by Cleave¬ 
land, who said, 

“You will at least think of me kindly, Florence, 
when I am away?” 

But no answer came, for his listener would not 
trust her voice, and her eyes were full of tears. 

“Will you not think of me, Florence?” and 
Cleaveland took one of her hands in his own, and 
found it trembled violently. 

A whispered “yes,” was the reply. It was 
very low, but it made the heart of Basil Cleave¬ 
land leap for joy. The hand was still retained, 
without an effort on the part of Florence to with¬ 
draw it, and an arm stole around her waist. 

“Will you not be my wife, Florence? Must I 
go alone?” said Cleaveland. 

We never heard precisely what reply was made, 
but we judge that it was not “no,” for when 
Philip and Anne entered the room an hour after¬ 
ward, they heard Florence say, 

“Well, we outwitted ourselves as well as each 
other, for it was ‘diamond cut diamond’ after 
all, Basil.” 

And a few months afterward, in the list of 
passengers in the “Atlantic” for Europe, we saw 
the names of “Mr. Basil Cleaveland and lady.” 
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BT MBS. B. 

I.—MY FIRST STORY. 

An old man, 

Gray and white, and dove-like, 

Who had in sooth, a great beard, 

And read in a fair, great book, 

Beautiful with golden clasps. 

Adam Pcshchman. 

Mr first associations with authorship are 
strongly connected with an old man who was the 
father of an early friend. He was a distinguished 
writer and divine, whose arguments had divided 
the religious opinions of many minds, but being 
then upon the threshold of the tomb, his atten- 
tion was chiefly devoted to reading and conversa¬ 
tion with the few persons whom he was able to 
admit to his society. His personal appearance 
was remarkable and I thought him almost a god. 
His hair was like the most beautiful silver shreds, 
falling on either side of his temples to his 
shoulders; fits eye was mild in expression save 
when be was animated with the spirit of a 
favorite topie, then it shone like a fire and re¬ 
flected a glory upon all his countenance; and his 
voice was flexible and sweet—such an one as 
vibrates on the strings of the heart like a deep 
strain of exquisite melody. 

I had read some of his works before I saw him, 
and I had greatly admired their style, but I 
could not yield my prejudices in favor of the 
opinions, for I had been educated by quite 
another ritual. But when I heard him speak 
and saw him smile with that benignity which a : 
good man feels whose life lesson is “charity 
never faileth,” I regarded him as a master spirit 
who commanded the respeot, nay, the admiration 
of all men. 

“Is this the man whom I had believed a 
teacher of error? This an evil man? an apos¬ 
tate?” I asked myself in astonishment. He 
doubtless divined that some such thought was 
troubling me, for he smiled and said, “many 
people think me very dangerous and some con¬ 
sider me os a monster—but it is because I dare 
to speak what I believe to be the truth. I do 
not dissemble and clothe my real sentiments in 
the garments of popular opinion and hypocrisy, 
that I may please the world and get to myself 
many friends of the mighty and noble and revered. 
No, I am a man—a free man, and God forbid that 
I should be a slave. I give account alone to my 
Maker and no mortal shall usurp his place.” 


H.PUTNAM. 

“ But you have many devoted friends,” I said. j 
“Ah, yes, a multitude which I can scarcely 
number. They have been drawn to me of their | 

own will, but they remain by my will, for I have | 

never lost a friend who was worthy to be counted | 

such.” | 

“ Your books are widely read and thereby you j 
gain many friends.” ’ 

“ Yes, that is my greatest pleasure, and if I I 

can do good by persuading a single soul to love ( 

the truth simply for itself, and not for its con- * 

nections with power and favor, and to practice it | 

without fear of any save the One all-powerful, i 

all-searching, I shall be content. Here is a Bttle j 

work which I have just completed,” he continued, j 

“it was written long ago, but I wish you to read I 

it and then tell me your convictions of your own | 

duty.” # * 

It was a work in manuscript and not designed \ 

for publication until after his death. I read it i 

eagerly though carefully, and therefrom a strong, l 

prominent and restless idea arose in my mind. I 4 

tried to crush it. I reproached myself with ( 

vanity, unwomanliness and false ambition, but it 4 

would not die. It lived to grow with my growth n 

and strengthen with my strength. More than 4 

: all things, save heaven and happiness, I wished q 

! to become an author. 4 

I spoke again to this veteran book maker and ^ 
he encouraged me. Said he, I 

“If you write, attempt nothingbut what greatly ^ 

interests yourself, if you wish to create an in- 
terest in what you write. To this end let your ^ 

ideal be drawn from the real with which you ^ 

are familiar. Invoke your own household gods, ^ 

draw water from the moss-covered bucket which ^ 

refreshed your childhood, and copy the models ^ 

which Nature has placed in profusion around (] 

you. If you aspire to write of that which is , t 

above you, write of God and fyeaven and not of * 

fabled fools and follies which have never been ^ 

or will be. Observe that those writers are ^ 

generally the most popular and the most useful ^ 

in reality, who choose their themes from practical ^ 

men and manners, because they address the ^ 

heart and not simply the imagination. Every- 
body is interested in what concerns everybody, ^ 
but they are not interested in what concerns t , 
nobody.” ^ 

! I resolved to profit by this counsel, which well ^ 
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woorded with my inclinations. My success I 
propose to detail by the aid of a few random 
memories, and I trust that I shall be pardoned 
although lam “unhonored and unknown,” when 
it is remembered that almost everything in the 
way of letters at the present day, appears in the 
form of “reveries,” “recollections,” “reminis¬ 
cences” or “confessions.” 

My first effort was a tale, and as I wished to 
follow the advice I had just received, I looked to 
my own experience for the plot. At last I hit 
upon my hero—an old bachelor who was noted 
for being a flirt, a bumpkin and a miser. As he 
resided some distance from me in the country, 
“ d never was known to read anything but the 
and the Farm Intelligencer , which he i 
borrowed from his neighbors, I had not the i 
slightest apprehensions of an explosion upon my 
devoted head. Therefore I did not spare him, | 
but wrought out a certain ridiculous scene in 
which he had been the chief actot, describing his 
personal aspect, which was certainly a fair subject 
o appropriate to my uses, his unsuccessful love- 

d ~ mt ' “ to j 

jou™»T d r“f ly i 85,11 “ 0ff t0 * P°P ol <* r literary 
journal of the day, with a little note of introdue- 
eoa rt‘ C h semd the two fold purpose of abasing 
Hotel eia t ' Qg 1116 editor, and with anxious 

mj lTZT mj fate which was t0 decide 

' rr ut m the career of letters. 

flatterinff 0m !^ e ^ ay ** WaS acce P te( * with a very 
“Daniel 8 .” 01 !?-’ “ d eubsequently appeared as 
S„ m „ a “ bkui ’ by “e <*eroted niece, Sally i 


But the fire of my exaltation was suddenly 
quenched, for a time at least, by the receipt of 
the following letter, with a seal covered in black 
silk, of which I give a true copy attest, as it is 
one of the most precious relics which I have 
ghthered in Authorland: 


Swamp.”-’ ni8 deyoted “cce, Sally 

Jlj'ff all0ed with “y 8ucce8a . for to behold 
phm inJiT 7 WOTd8 and ra -f graceful non de 
glorious L’ 10 “ ore beautifaI . “ore 
believed that 1 C ° Uld tben ima g'“ e - 1 
cUimed, f “ te Was oertain > an <l I ex- 

*tt t a4 a V! h0Uld a °‘ ° nly b — “ 

.boold’sot a; ., C ' a8S 0ne - and that “y nama 
wise all tJ " lth “ y deatb ' but IiTe ‘o iUu- 
«*oMtah. ageSOf °° mic K lime - And soli 
‘PPtsrince h v,* f™* 4 care of personal 
«<»ea and in »n 2^' “““ 4hey migbt at a11 

“f ‘roe chsrLter ^Vw-V? W<! ™ befi4tiDg 

friends with f* 1 * lshed to inform my 

of ay Btorv J pseudo gen j U8 ’ 1 maUed a C °P7 
it in other w ° f them and circulated 
ll *e acquaint^;/ 8 ; * det e«nined to cultivate 

*» ^opI recoL ,- 0 Ut6riry a “ d 4aI ““ d . aad ! 

1 '®*gioed . g twn of “any oid friends whom 
r ""2“ f 0t l“ 0t rCgard “ 8 rrith merited 
““pable of annr,? 1 *!. 011 that tbey wero ffhc,I, 7; 

“•ppreciatmg my real merits. : 


“ Sheepcote Hill, Feb. 3rd, 18—. 

: Miss Allen —Wbatdu yu want to kill me for yu 

U grunt con sated thing yu. duyuspose imejestno 
to body toobeusdeinBichAshamfull way. ileteleyu 
it; yure orfully mistakin for ile larn your better 
id maners ime A goin too Prosekute You and that 
ie ere edit . ur ^ 00 Printed it and ile horsewhipp Him 
ta ann inoh of his egistunce and yu Aand him 
T ' Bhal P ft y® sass tu the laste farthin. Yu tel bout 
te my kourtin mis blabson cobs shese Rich and thin 
e when she Pretendid too be pure tu leve bur and 
e thin About mis Caul and Mary stacy and Suke 
Wild i saye thats all a darned confoundid mess of 
7 lise as tould on in the world, and that 
huckleberry pastor scrape twant so by no meense 
u ; and yu do no it. Butt the wurst ont is yure 
s ritin sich stuf About me as too sett all the gals a 
t laffin at me ? nd tu mak that rich widder Tuy 
jokky me rite when I spected tu mary her. 

- Arnte yu shamed of yerself to du so i am and ile 
3 du somethin wuss than sham, ile make yu quail 
like a parht pee in a red hot skillet yu shalsissle 
T and skorch and ru the day yu rote that peace. 

. “Yuve lost evry frend yuve gott and yule 
never bee anythin more off in this wurld or the 
» next which is gest goode enuff for yu and ile 
i Make yure father pony over one gude round 
, summ fort so yule see whatle you git. 

“donte you never rite anuther word for the 
papers agin nor try to git anythin in print with¬ 
out tis this leter which if you du yu git it 
printed wurd for wurd and not in yure own 
shamfull languag as yu hav dun. Youde beter 

i let me alown in futur if yu dont mean to be shot 
i say beeware! and yu make the moste of it in 
ceeson for ive gut somethin to do with, ime Rich 
< Ile let yu no and ile have reveng. so Beeware. 

Daniel Lambkin. 

“N. B.—mark well youle feel a leetle humbler 
i gess when yu git tu here. d. l.” 

How can I express the sensations that I ex¬ 
perienced when I had concluded this letter! My 
enthusiasm and ambition had fallen to a freezing 
point, and I imagined I saw the shadow of mine 
adversary at every corner of the street, armed to 
the teeth with a Colt’s revolver, a double dagger 
and a sword cane. I thought I could comprehend 
something of the emotion which had inspired 
Sappho when she wrote, 

“Thou cleaves my tongue—and subtle flame 
Shoots sudden through my tingliDg frame, 

And my dim eyes are fixed, and sound 
Of noises bum around.” 

“Such is the fate of g3nius!” I cried, “it has 
been so in all ages, and persecution is an indispen¬ 
sable part in the programme of the life of the truly 
great and wise. Therefore let me not despair.” 
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Nevertheless I secretly voted the world an un¬ 
grateful bore, and likened myself to a city which 
is set upon the hill and cannot be hid. On com¬ 
paring notes with most young authorlings like 
myself, I find this to be the common prescrip* 
tion to the heart when it is wounded with the 
barbed arrow of misappreciation. 

IL—ANANIAS. 

-"She sent her maid to fetch it. And when she 

opened it she saw the child: and behold the babe 
■wept.” Exodus. 

I was now weary of drawing plots from real life, 
not being philosopher enough to savor the idea 
of being “shot” and “skorcht” and the victim 
of every imaginable evil. 

So, I next became an essayist. My genius 
did not incline to this style of writing, but I 
consoled myself by thinking that the staid and 
wise people would now be my class of readers, 
instead of the frivolous and light minded. In 
this line my first effort was an essay upon child¬ 
hood. I took great pains that it should be 
elaborate and scholarly, with an occasional orna¬ 
ment of a Latin or Greek quotation, and withal 
in the spirit of conventional charity for all cre¬ 
ation in general, and little dears and babies in 
particular, concluding with very touching nursery 
hymns of my own manufacture. 

I found it more difficult to get an insertion of 
an essay than a tale in the newspapers, and I 
did not aspire to a magazine. But after no little 
effort I succeeded in getting it admitted into a 
second-rate sectarian journal, which professed 
great dignity, and possessed little patronage. 
The editor and his readers were those who re¬ 
gard it a flagrant error to cast their eyes upon 
all works of fiction, save Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, and 
a few other works of a kindred nature. I there¬ 
fore could expect but a very imperfect apprecia¬ 
tion, but I solaced myself with the thought that 
I was now numbered among the chosen few who 
consider themselves the salt of the earth. 

How could I dream of the consequences of this I 
article! How could I count its cost, when I now i 
felt myself as innocent as Lambkin himself? I 
knew that “great results from little causes rise,” 
but I did not calculate that I had produced a 
cause of this description, besides, I considered 
myself shielded from all apprehension by the 
sanctity of my theme. 

During the week of its publication, I was sit- j 
ting in our parlor one evening with a group of j 
my choicest spirits, engaged in chatting and 
reading selections from some new works, when 
my attention was unusually arrested by the i 


prolonged flourish of the street door bell. The 
sound was violent and I trembled involuntarily. 

Clara Ashcroft, the dashing, beautiful belle, 
laughed lightly and exclaimed, “that’s a fortu¬ 
nate arrival; its a beau, I’ll be bound.” 

This prophecy was succeeded by a general 
sensation, and one or two of the girls ran to the 
mirror to adjust stray ringlets and disordered 
collars. Then we all sat down very demurely, 
and pretended to be deeply absorbed in our 
books; however, I chanced to observe that my 
neighbor’s attention was in an inverted ratio. 
We were half expecting some gentlemen, who 
were brothers, or particular friends to drop in 
upon us that evening. 

Another vigorous jingle of the bell, and we 
heard the slapping tramp of ihe housemaid along 
the hall, then the door opened—but no sound. 

“A charming prestige,” said one. 

| “Its a warning—a spiritual warning to us,” 

| remarked little, blue-eyed Mary Simms, whose 
i marvelous organ predominated over every other, 
j “we should not be so rude when old Mrs. White, 

! who has nursed half of us, lies dead.” 

| At that moment Bridget appeared, with a 
| scared look, and an ample basket in her hand. 

I “Oh, Holy Mother!” she cried, in a trembling 
| voice, “as sure as I lave, Miss, there be strange. 

: doings here, indade there is. Its soo havey, and 
its mighty quare to be left withoot anybody 
J with’t to say one word at all, at all. Mistress 
| is out, and I don’t dare to kape it with me, I’m 
sure.” 

We gathered around the mysterious basket, as 
she sat it upon the carpet, and a vision of “some¬ 
thing vastly new and nice” quickly floated 
through my mind.” ' 

The pa^er was carefully removed from the 
top, then came thick folds of nice flannel, and 
my fingers moved unsteadily; the last remove— 
and a sleeping infant! A beautiful little cherub, 
with the sweetest of round faces, a pair of long, 
dark eye fringes, and two red lips just parted 
by the angel spirit which had brooded o’er its 
little dream! 

“A real, live baby!” exclaimed we, in a breath, 
then exchanged smiles, and finally went off in 
one grand chorus of laughter. 

At this hilarious and overwhelming juncture, 
baby began to nestle, and presently disclosed 
two large black eyes, which gldhced from one 
to another of us, like scudding stars, but seeking 
in vain for a familiar face, it donned the most 
agonizing of infantile expressions, and began to 
cry at the top of its lungs. 

“Poor, dear thing!” said the matronly Miss 
Julia Hammond, who was the eldest of a family 
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of “nine children and one at the breast,” “come 
nigh to me, darling, and don’t cry.” 

The girls opened their eyes a shade wider, and 
contemplated the act of her taking up the baby 
and folding it to her bosom, in mate amassment. 

“Where did it drop from?” said I, in the 
moat miserable of tones. 

“It’s a joke,” observed Clara, “the nurse 
fill follow soon, I am certain.” 

“That is most devoutly to be wished,” said I, 
“bat it u a very darling,” I added, as the little 
(mtare be « an to amuse itself with Miss Ham¬ 
mond’s chatelaine, “such a perfect little dimpled 
arm and hand ? I shall be almost tempted to do 
Lf° P did With frat-toro—hug it to 


“Ah! what have we here?” exclaimed Mary 
ca^et”* 8 op something from the 

‘‘Its a ietter!” cried two or three at once, 
which has fallen from the blanke^-a letter of 
Redaction, but its directed to you, Anna.” 

“To me,” I exclaimed, in consternation. 

and now for the solution of the mys- 

9qwamithn ^ I unsealed the en- 
T «op« ; and after some demur, read aloud. 

‘•itT.n-r* U 6oUoUo, “ 1 r requested 
accom P an yiog this, for her] 
*^.Tl * Corner. The child is j 

M., » "t Th 7 ye " ° ld on the tentU of 

J ll m Th * “ other i« not a degraded out- 
th,^‘“ fort “ ate woman, who observing 
“• ertiele upon ‘Childhood’ in the_ 

v h ° C0Uld write thos . will do 
P*«L £ nl U “ 8he <=an and it in her 
G h ° d ^ “d care for the 

’“Protected child." Ca "“ f “ th ® ianocent “ d 
W0rd8 fe “ from the “P 8 «f 

Weighted cloud. »® water-drops from the orer- 
PetoUUon. cond°i 8Bmmer ' time ~words of con- 
tioa, ui LT d ° enCe ’ com P**sion, consterna- 

r pri9 '• BJffipathy - 

sobbed as a f . the babe cned again, and 
^en^dweT bea * "as almost , 

*ho hashed and t****?** U but Miss Hamm °a d > 

‘ Watch of aU the ^ 800thed » and 8un g > 

Member. negro melodies she could i 

»Ppealed iTw^ 6 d7 ° PeDed “ d “7 “other , 
* . eh&Wl -« "*™ from , 

““pcoices all h! - T KeBef Society. My 
l,r “f her right to ft 8 " 1 h ™ ** ” w " e to inform * 

Fw “f«lfl.iLntbt “? ° f “^ndma.” | 

,ut, odnoti 0 n »» d 7 handed her ^e “letter of ^ 
^ driven, f^tly. j 


ne My mother concluded reading the note, and I 
awaited her words with considerable anxiety, 
ad “ Well, Anna,” she observed, at last, « what is 
another’s loss is your gain.” 

It. “Gain!” repeated I, “what in the world shall 
ie Ido?” 

“As every mother should do, ‘train up the 
se child in the way he should go,’” she replied as 
she directed her steps toward baby. 

I, “ Good! Mrs. Allen,” exclaimed the girls, clap- 
le ping their hands. 

»- “Darling creature!” said my mother, caress- 
d ingly taking it to her arms, “my dear little 
o Ananias l” 

o “Ananias! what do you mean?” said we. 

“i/y child is called Anna, her child shall be 
7 called Ananias,” replied mamma, very quietly, 
e “Dear me!” groaned I, in the bitterness of 
my spirit, “where is Sapphira?” 

, “ Oh? she will come one of. these days—your 

f daughter in law, you know,” returned Clara 
Ashcroft, laughing violently. 

“Mow this is vastly queer,” I continued, mus- 

• ingly, “but it all comes of trying to be an 
author. I think now that I will never write 

• another word again for the public so long as I 
live.” 

I “ Well spoken,” my mother said, “/never was 
■ in favor of your being a caterer for the public 
taste. In the first place I do not think you ore 
a genius, and no person without a decided genius 
should attfempt authorship. Besides, I am not 
in countenance of literary women, for they make 
themselves unhappy and all who surround them, 
by aspiring to those honors which do not belong 
to them. Woman’s sphere is emphatically at 
home, and there only should she emulate the 
great and wise and good. In thus doiDg sbe 
accomplishes her true mission, and perfects her 
own happiness by contributing to the happiness 
of others.” 

“‘Persecution makes power,’ you know,” I 
rejoined, “and the very fact of your denying 
that I have genius, causes me to repent my de¬ 
cision, but I’ll not write about children again, I 
am quite assured.” 

“And while we are all talking here of our¬ 
selves,” said mamma, “ poor Ananias is crying for 
something to keep life within him. Come, darling, 
we will go and see what Bridget has got,” and 
she went off with my hopeful protegee , leaving 
us to the supplement of our confabulations. 

The next day it rained violently, but I had to 
go dripping through the streets for four succes¬ 
sive hours in search of a nurse for Ananias, yet 
when I reflected that it was all the result of my 
pen, I was compensated. At last I found a 
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handBome, hale-looking Irish woman, who was 
very glad to accept my trust, and I soon established 
her and Ananias in a back chamber of the house 
as cosily as possible, where I made two visits of ; 
inspection every day of my life. 

HI.—FALLING IN LOVE. 

“Amo 

Amos 

Amat.” 

My next episode of existence was the very 
natural one to young maidens, of falling in love, 
deeply and blindly. My hero was a student of 
the neighboring University, who realized all my 
dreams of manly perfection, notwithstanding he 
was plain looking, and rather peculiar in his 
manners and temperament. He was an earnest 
student, an earnest enthusiast, an earnest lover, 
and in short, he was earnest in everything. This 
made him sanguine to a fault and impatient of 
contradiction, so that he was generally considered 
conceited and ill-natured. But I dignified all his 
follies and faults as the peculiarities of genius, 
for a real genius I was certain he was. 

I believe I should never have thought of loving 
him had he not flattered me with ingenuity and 
tact which gratified me immensely. My writings 
were his especial praise, and he would devote 
hours to their criticism, which was one unvaried 
chapter of commendation. This was all so new 
and so delightful to me, that I admired him above 
all others, and rated him as vastly superior to 
any other eligible man of my acquaintance. 

My lover, Mr. Augustus Somers, did not write 
himself, he was only ‘ ‘ a devout worshipper of true 
inspiration,” he said, and this was something of 
a marvel to me. I was quite certain that he 
could write largely and well, if he would, but he 
did not aspire to that distinction, and whenever 
I mentioned the matter to him, he betrayed 
great sensibility and protested with a blush and 
simper, “that he was not a genius like myself.” 

In my heart I was glad of this, for I liked the 
solitary distinction which he so much celebrated, 
and I also surmised that his writings would be a 
subject of annoyance to me, for I knew that he 
would be as exacting as n, very tyrant. 

I had now been a poetaster for some time, in 
fact ever since I found that I had exchanged my 
heart for another. Poetry seemed the most fit¬ 
ting medium for my inspiration, in my peculiar 
state of mind, and I began to frame indefinite 
hopes of becoming lAe poet woman of my country. 

Whole quires of foolscap were dedicated to the 
muses in stanzas on “The One Beloved,” “The 
Black Eyes,” “The Lock of Hair,” “Friend¬ 
ship, “Love,” “Spiritual Recognition,” &c. 


These I contributed to the periodicals, as also 
occasionally a tale, which plot was invariably 
drawn from shreds of my experience. I found 
that I could not forego the pleasure of sarcasm, 
although in love and under ban of great tribula¬ 
tion. And as I continued to gratify this taste, 
it grew strongly upon my will, so that nothing 
but the loud reproofs of my conscience could in¬ 
duce me to spare my best beloved friends. It 
was passing sweet, even sweeter than love, to 
pourtray in brilliant and faithful colors, the 
foibles of everybody in my way. I met with 
considerable encouragement, notwithstanding my 
inauspicious beginning. The editors extolled me 
as my tales brought a great sale for their papers, 
because a universal interest was created about 
that truth which is stranger than fiction. My 
friends winked st my Bin, which they thought 
discovered great cleverness and tact—save those 
indeed, who came under my lash. And my lover 
was content, so long as I praised and loved him, 
even though I attacked the destinies of all the 
rest of mankind. 

Poor little Ananias was almost forgotten in 
my chase after the phantoms Love and Fame, 
but I received favorable reports of him from my 
mother who had assumed my part of the matronly 
responsibilities, so that I knew that he throve 
and waxed stronger every day. 

One evening—it was that which followed 

“ Commencement-day,” at-University, 

my lover came to me, more in earnest than I had 
ever seen him before. He had graduated with 
honorable distinction, and he was almost beside 
himself with conflicting emotions. A long, weary 
struggle had passed, and successfully, which in¬ 
spired him with new courage and hope. 

I saw it in his step, his air, his eyes, which 
gleamed in an unwonted brilliance. I felt that 
his assurance was now doubly sure, and I was 
half vexed with him. 

That night he spoke of love—of our love, but 
I was silent. 

He grew more explicit, while I endeavored to 
waive the subject in every possible manner. 

At last I forced my coldness upon his notice, 
and he was astonished, deeply wounded. His 
cheek paled and his voice trembled. 

“You have not thus lured me on to deceive 
me, Anna?” he said,'searching my soul through 
my eyes, i( tkat is not possible; oh, merciful heaven, 
speak or I perish.” 

“ Presumption!” said I, slowly and meaningly. 

“Oh, Anna!” 

“ Be not unreasonable-” I began, with a 

mischievous smile, 

“ Talk not to me of reason, when you know 
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that you have permitted, nay, enoonraged me to 
lore you. Tou taught me to adore you, Anna, 
and now do you acorn me! do yon tell me to be 
reasonable! Aa well might yon call on the stars 
to fell—” 

“The stars sometimes do fall,” said I. ' 
MyloTer’s eyes flashed fire, his lips paled to 
whiteness, and he grasped my hand till his own 
was stained with blood. 

“Stw,”cried I. "yon tnm be reasonable, 

.Homers-Augustus, see, there is blood, 

Wood upon your hand! How can yon act 
thus! You actually terrify me.” 

“But do you intend to trifle with me, with my 
Mtrny , 8 with ot]ler onef g peak _ teU 

nm f. ?**' ”° W ’ Ann “’ 88 y° a h °P« tor 
®ney from heaven,” he said. 

,hi818 8,1 ™«y»®neing to 
nit fort v * 8 °. ,ather Pitying than other- 
yo “ do Ioto in t^th, 
- H r ~ r *“ 88r8r l0Te “y “IBer—but 1 
„ 1 rea11 / would Prefer not to tell now” : 

I? 6 ’ Ve k ementI ^» “now or never.” 
if I most, I muat> 1 onppos..,. 

“ fOB.” 

■^d here, most wisely, the cnrtain falls! 


5 “In the right time,” cried I, after the first 
, salutations, “here is a poem addressed to me by 
5 some unknown swain, which is just the most 
» ridiculous production you ever saw. I have been 
laughing over it for the last half hour.” 

“What! the poem in the Daily-?” g l ftnc . 

ing curiously from me to Augustus. 

“ The very same,” said I. 

“And you , Anna, make merry of that! Im¬ 
possible!” continued Clara, opening her eyes in 
profound astonishment. 

“Why not?” I asked, “you surely cannot 
know what I refer to.” 

“Is there not one verse like this?” said Clara 
Ashcroft. 

“‘My love is beauteous as an elf, 

Her eyes are all a-twitching, 

There is none fairer than herself, 

Alas! she’s most bewitching!’ 

and again, is there not this,” she continued, in 
mock gravity— 

“‘As stars that shoot in majesty 
So does my star shoot through my soul, 

I swound—I fall upon the tapestry, 

Beneath her eyes cerulean roll.”’ 


But what we do determine, oft we break.” 

ShAKSPEABE. 

4fter tM9 ’ Mr - so “ er » <o 

^rhe “;; r Bb00k8 8nd & newspaper, in 
ir reply t0 a poem dedicated to me 

° “ 88 of earUerdate. Wlthhia 
10 the DM° f “ e f ‘ com P ,t,oenc y, he asked me 
•Nod of if, ’ “ dg " e U “ the benefit of ®y 
K !““*>»* Love, by 
»• with i ' ., . °P enm K stanzas convulsed 

Oof if"'* W “ 80 *™ld of every 

,f the sublime 17 ’ ” n<i .’" t,lal suc h « comio union 
saoume and m. - .. . 


^•.Ce«r dri h diC " l0n8 - ^he following 
,u 'i"mje>timC J” b8r ’’" re not ’esc laugh- 
oesparinvl-. * !?.’“ d 1 la,i »hed my sarcasm 


^npo„ t hi,, 0 ^ gtri -;7 — 

Of a bortVetir lad be “ p ? ring 0Ter the 

^ooftctofniTw 8 me ’ BIld I not observe 
n *b to listen to V ’ • . W8S Ntermlned, how- 
the poeo, , C " t,ci8m *, »»d eo I handed 
'C; •"“Por tha* purpose. 

tt, i”terpret 4 ,i 0D ’„ ‘' D0W 7°o must give 


“^reodhg’ hei,d ’ “ d S88med d88 P'y absorbed 

Nr o 1 pe°neVand l f 0r0 ? 1 y remon9tr "‘e, when 
,tn «»«ounc^h^ A n yyOTng '“ dy,H8nd6 

Ashcroft and her sister. 


“Yes, indeed, that is it,” I replied, “it is just 
the most stupid, the most ridiculous and the most 
intolerable poetry I ever saw in my life. I would 
give a round sum to know the name of the 
i author.” 

“And- what would you do then?” said Clara, 
looking uncomfortably mysterious. 

“I would dub him a Knight of the Grand 
Order of Don Quixote, and request him to select 
some other inamorata than myself.” 

“Well, I suppose that I can tell you his name,” 
pursued Clara, glancing mischievously at Somers. 

“You cannot?” said he, rising to his feet with 
passion—furiously angry passion upon his face. 

I was overwhelmed with surprise. My con¬ 
sternation was only equalled by his wrath. I 
knew that Clara was no friend to Somers, and 
could she mean himf my lover that author? I 

trembled like an aspen. He had been silent_ 

preoccupied, and was it for this ? Good heavens! 
what a mistake, and before Clara Ashcroft, the 
most indepei^dent belle of the town, the most 
provoking, mirth loving of al! wicked spirits, 
and the most determined that I should not love 
Mr. Somers, whom she had called “a stupid, 
intolerable bore!” 

“I believe the author has confessed himself to 
several persons,” persisted Clara. 

Mr. Somers advanced to the door with harried, 
nervous strides. 

“Do not go now, Augustus,” I stammered, 
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“it was nothing—it shall be nothing, bat a clever 
jeu <Tesprit.” 

Bat he vanished like a ghost of a forlorn hope, 
without a single word of explanation. 

“How could you, Clara?” said I, when we 
were alone, “you have wounded him sorely.” 

“No, no,” said she, laughing violently, “you 
have killed him, you have shot through his soul, 
you know.” 

“Oh! alas! for me, and the Unknown!” 
groaned I, “how stupid that I did not hold my 
peace before it was too late. I did not even 
mistrust his claim to those wretched, execrable 
verses. How in all the world did the editor 
accept them for publishment?” 

“That’s the best of it,” said Clara, “my bro¬ 
ther, you know, iB quite familiar with Mr. S-, 

the editor, and he says that Somers paid a large 
sum for their insertion, after they were refected /” 

That self-same eventful day, I received a pack¬ 
age from Mr. Augustus Somers, containing all 
my letters, and a note from himself, requesting 
his own from me, with an additional expla¬ 
nation involved in two words —“unpardonable 
sarcasm!” 

IV.—THE REV. ADONIJAH GOODENOW. 

“We cannot- reproach the cruel fates for what we 
bring upon our own heads.” Senxca 

Notwithstanding my adverse fortune in love 
and fame, I was soon consoled by another love, 
which I learned was far more in earnest than 
my former one. Before, my hero had been a 
perfect man; now, he was a god! I congratu¬ 
lated myself on my escape from Augustus 
Somers, and how did I rejoice in the possession 
of such a heart as throbbed the breast of the 
Rev. Adonijah Goodenow! 

We fell mutually in interest at church. Mr. 
Goodenow was preaching a charity sermon in 
behalf of the “Young Ladies' Dorcas Society,” 
from the text—“She stretcheth out her hand to 
the poor. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain: 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 

A portion of the discourse I did not like, be¬ 
cause it was a direct reproof to all such vain- 
glorying girls as myself, and so I grew inatten¬ 
tive and worldly. I criticised the trimmings of 
several new hats, and planned the entire plot of 
a story, but still he held on to the horns of his 
message. 

At last a couple of urchins, (I remember them 
well, one was red-haired, the other white,) began 
to play with their buttons, and to whisper loudly. 
They sat just in the slip before me, without any 


older person to superintend them. They grew 
wild, and attracted general notice. I saw several 
persons looking toward them, and 1 knew that 
one ancient maiden sinned greatly by coveting a 
lock of hair from each of their heads, her fingers 
actiydly trembled, so strong was this impulse in 
her heart. 

At last they looked around, and I succeeded in 
gaining their attention. I shook my bonnet at 
them, and rolled up my eyes, and pursed my lips, 
into a whole volume of reproof, then I fixed my 
attention upon the preacher, for an example to 
them. I saw that the Rev. Adonijah Goodenow 
had observed me. He looked benignly upon me, 
and repeated, “*she shall be praised.’” I was 
conscious of blushing deeply, but still I fastened 
my eyes upon him, though I did not retain a 
word of hiB remarks longer than the moment of 
utteranoe. I fancied, too, that in the grand cir¬ 
cuit of his gaze upon his audience that his eyes 
fell upon me often, indeed, too often to escape 
my notice. 

How did I inwardly bless those mischievous 
boys who had brought me such a pleasure, and I 
devoutly hoped that they would give me such 
another opportunity of winning the golden opin¬ 
ion of the minister. 

The next day, the Rev. Adonijah Goodenow 
called upon me, qs I was one of the officers of 
the Dorcas Society. I exerted myself to enter¬ 
tain him by talking all the theology I ever knew 
in my life; I repeated Scripture, and I gave him 
the result of my own cogitations. He conversed 
well, and was evidently pleased with himself 
and me. After a number of indefinite intima¬ 
tions of his departure, he arose to leave, but I 
pressed him so hard to remain for the afternoon, 
that he consented with a little show of reluot- 
ance. 

Then I brought in mamma, and subsequently 
Ananias and his nurse, to contribute to his enter¬ 
tainment He received my mother with the most 
profound attention, and when he saw Ananias, 
he took him in his arms, and protested that he 
loved children above all things else which were 
temporal. He kissed him many times, and loudly, 
and then handed him over to me to kiss, which I 
of course was sure to do in the same spots as 
nearly as possible. 

After this, he talked with mamma about the 
missionaries, the education of daughters, and 
the wives and mothers of America, during ^hich 
colloquy I pretended to be engaged with Ananias, 
and my crotchet work, but I stole frequent 
glances toward our guest, and somehow, they 
were always sure to meet his. I saw that he 
was speaking to mamma, but at me, which flat- 
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J2""d “ fc Prink “ P 88 mBch “ P° 8 - \*oo, that I might die, and I felt that I was illy 
rwi .„ . * , prepared for such an event. Then Mr Goodenow 
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appemnc®, I was afraid that he was on the 
tody side of forty, and I knew that he must be 
either an old bachelor or a widower, but he had 
bo wife I was certain, by the way he appeared 
toward me, and also by the state of his linen and 
buttons. His face was large and open in 
expression, especially when he conversed, as 
utoouth was remarkably generous in its < 
dimension. His eyes likewise were very large 

Slid Of A nPAtiliowl.. __ . . . ° i 
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and of heaven and happiness, whioh were as a 
balm to my aching heart. 

I grew stronger with good resolutions for the 
future, and I regarded all my past pleasures 
very differently from ever before. Not that I 
wholly discarded them, but I made them se¬ 
condary and subservient in my heart to higher 
duties and interests. 

and of a oeculiArlv vvry iarge i 1 was no lon g er proud, sarcastio and bitter 

occuioml ahl of fir* “Tforei *1 “ t U 1 U,08e Wb ° 8e habit8 8nd *“*•« »<* 

•a. or fire. His forehead was accord with mine, but I loved everybody in peace 

> and lin>M.1.*w_ 1 •» v_ . 
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and towering, and was surrounded with 
ng hair which betrayed a few silver 

All HO, pleased me, bat his height was cer- 
! no desideratum, as he was at least ealcula- 
fMt 4nd ‘ nob6s > while I was pre- 
uidT r j d * h4lf ’ bBt “ amm » pointedly 

^^did of Ananias,-what was my loss! 

wancd ' Ia ««o and excused 
to He Rev. Mr . Goodenow, saying, that 

taTri t 8 d9, ” 4nded 4b44 "<». and 

r6ady 10 ■“■*« to the 
attend to tl, * ° /’ * bde be and mamma should 

(or moth «.!*• 1 m , Mt b * 4 MarUl » who oared 
ay mot L ™ g ; * exc hanged one glance with 

»I look m’. 1,h |f » kcd 4 ToluB,e of re P r °o f . and 
Wien I , ' lth A “ 4ni “ » nd Us nurse, 

played mer rt ° Ut sigIlt an< * bearing, I 

with our kUchen IT*’ ** * D ° m ° re * do 
Neverthel J > l ° ne of our “eighbors. 

nnleare^brl 1 ° rdered the tea > 

cake andtld ^ "* T 9 WUd h ° ney ’ S P 0Dge 
whp T’ aDd t0 ° k pain8 m ? 8elf » to 
^ Wa8 . read ^. ^odenow 
Propensities an/n ? ra * lfied Wlth m F domestic 

i%, which'I rfl A Pra !| 8ed a PP ointm ents lav- 

He'! \ received with becoming modesty. 

company For1 ,!? aU Very glad of hia 

illf in love with h* ^ f> 1 W&8 D0W more than 
•Nsiea Of h^'”' and thotl « ht hi “> the nobleet 
Mhg he „ “ y lhat 1 h4d 4TCr At 

S> io as often J b “ d *"d promised to 

*M ilf of^ fever'f 1 CaUgbt * 4BddeB C °M 

T ral W8eI ‘ 4 - 

"PtBUot. I rerr«» d j ""l d ° m * hambI * and 
° f Post lif e the fri,oli ‘y «nd faults 

lIj e coumft all.. t „ e ^ an to think in earnest 
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and humility, and if I was proud of anything, it 
was of the friendship of the excellent Mr. Goode, 
now, who manifested the most generous interest 
in my welfare. 

When I recovered, he told me his love, and I 
was grateful and happy. We were betrothed 
with the approbation of all our friends, who only 
wondered that he ever thought of marrying, a» 
he had lived to his thirty-ninth year, a single 
man. This was in the spring, and it was 
arranged that out marriage should occur in the 
following autumn. 

Time passed rapidly and pleasantly. I looked 
forward to my prospect in life with quiet 
happiness, and trusted that I was safely an¬ 
chored from all the perilous shoals which I had 


It was about midsummer, when my engagement 
was very generally known, that an event occurred 
which suddenly produced one of those episodes 
which colors the fate of a life. 

I received an anonymous letter, which over¬ 
whelmed me with consternation, mortification, 
and profound sorrow. 

I read—“The man whom you are about to 
wed for your partner through life, is none other 
than the natural father of the child which was 
left at your door on the night of the nineteenth 
of December. You may doubt it, but it is never¬ 
theless as true as that gospel which he preaches,** 
and I fainted and remained senseless I know not 
how long. 

When I recovered my consciousness I felt that 
a work of years had passed over me. 

I was the viotim of doubt, fear and grief. I 
did not wholly believe this statement, but I 
could not dispossess myself of its awful, over¬ 
whelming omnipresence. I recalled every cir¬ 
cumstance in my memory which could lighten 
my sorrow, and a thousand times I resolved to 
forget everything and press forward in love and 
hope, bnt aa*often would I f9.ll back upon that 


c °wse which I was • mK 10 earae8fc < hope, but aa*often would I fyll back upon that 
pursuing. I thought { dark suspicion, and my heart would die within me. 
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For a week I remained in solitary thought, and 
those long, dark, miserable days and nights I 
shall never forget; they haunt me now, with all 
their tears, and words, and resolutions, like a 
troop of speotres. 

When I came forth again before the world, I 
was calm, oh! how strangely calm! and I was 
resolved! 

Mr. Goodenow received the message which 
dissolved our connection with a sorrow which 
seemed inconsolable. He requested my reasons, 
but these I could not give to any living being. 
It was the nine days wonder of the world who 
knew us, and my own family thought that I had 
lost my senses. 

I lost no time in leaving home for a long visit 
in the country, and soon after my departure, I 
heard that Mr. Goodenow had sailed for Italy 
for the benefit of his health. 

After a long and weary pilgrimage in search 
of forgetfulness of the past, and hope for the 
future, I began to pine once more for the sight 
of my old home. I had been absent nearly two 
years, and it was a blessed thought—a return to 
the scenes of my past joys and sorrows, where I 
could extract a balm of consolation and hope 
which could be derived from no other source. 

I found the face of all things nearly as I had 
left it—some changes, indeed, but such as start¬ 
led no fond memory in my heart. 

I asked my mother after old friends. 

She said there had been few events of import¬ 
ance—marriages, one or two deaths, and some 
removals, of which I had been duly apprised by 
letter. 

“What is the latest intelligence from Mr. 
Goodenow?” I inquired, with a strong effort. 

My mother shook her head sadly, while the 


tears gathered in her eyes. My heart trembled 
with an indefinite fear# 

“ Only last week,” she said, “his friends heard 
that he had taken passage for home, but in con¬ 
sequence of a sudden storm, the vessel was 
wrecked, in sight of land, and among those 
who perished, was your old lover! Oh I Anna!” 

I did not reply; I could not have spoken if 
the fate of worlds had depended upon my words. 
I hurried to my old room, and there I wept, un¬ 
seen and alone. 

Well would it have been for my heart’s peace, 
if I had not been forced to add the bitterness of 
remorse to that of doubt and sorrow. But it was 
not so to be. The dregs of the cup of bitterness 
were yet to be drained. 

A few days later, and I received a letter, 
which consummated the poignancy of my mis¬ 
fortunes. It was from Daniel Lambkin, and in 
the same miserable manner which he had before 
written to me. He informed me that he had 
now his revenge, that he had hired the letter 
written which had sealed the fate of my lover, 
and that without the slightest foundation in 
truth—and now he was dead, and I was punished 
for the wrong I had done himself and others! 

I was indeed punished. Oh! how surely and 
fearfully! 

Years have come and gone since then, and I 
am now what the world calls an old maid; but, 
strange as it may seem, I have still that unhappy 
penchant for literary distinction which has proved 
the great evil of my life. This day I received 
some of the proof of a work I have now in pro¬ 
cess of publication, the incidents of which are 
principally founded upon real life, and its leading 
sentiment is—“never say die!” 


MY M 


BY UASOA&ET 

Mother they tell me though thy head 
Is pillowed by a grassy bed, 

In glorious bowers by angels trod, 

Tby soul is happy with its God! 

They tell me that the star of night, 

On snowy cloud shines not more bright 
Than does thy spirit on the breast 
Of Heaven's own cloudless throne of rest. 
They tell me there are fairer flowers 
Than aught in this cold world pf ours. 

That thousand fruitful things have birth, 
More happy there than here on earth. 
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They tell me there are chrystal streams 
Forever flowing—and the gleams 
From seraph wings are brighter far 
Than flower, or rainbow, cloud or star. 
They tell me Heaven hath now for thoo 
B : rds of a glorious minstrelsy! 

Of golden plumage, angel crest, 

To lull thy wearied soul to rest! 

I will believe it! and my prayer 
Shall be at last to join thee there! 
Mother! thou canst not come to me; 
But oh! my soul would fly to thee! 
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CHAPTER I. 
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over and over, bathing my feet and my garments 
till my face came on a level with the young larks. 
They uttered a cry, and opened their little golden 
throats as if for food. This brought the mother 
bird back again, who ciroled over and over us, 
uttering her discontent in wild gushes of song! 
The flutter of her plumage between my eyes and 
the sun, the softened notes as she grew comforted 
by my stillness; the flutter that seemed half 
smothered in thistle down still going on in .the 
nest; the balmy air, the bath of dew—some, 
perhaps all of these things slaked the fire in my 
veins, and I fell asleep. Did I dream ? Had I 
wandered off again into delirium, or was the 
thing real? To this day I oannot tell how it 
was, but as I lay in that meadow which drew 
close up to the wayside, a long funeral procession 
crept by me, fringing the meadow with blackness, 
and gliding away sadly, solemnly, dreamily, to- ■ 
ward a village church, whose spire cut between 
me and the sky. 

Time went by ]ike. thistle down upon the wind. 
The sky was purple above me. Thousands and 
thousands of great stars twinkled so dreamily 
through the deep azure. The dew lay upon me 
like a shower. Still I was not cold. I turned 
softly, and as I moved, the lark stirred above her 
young; my sleep had been so like death that the 
bird feared me no longer. 

If I had a connected thought it was this, the 
lark had come back to her young, with her soft 
bosom she kept them from the dam^> and cold 
night air. I was young: it was night: the dew 
fell like rain: I had no strength to move. Where 
icas my mother? 

I could not answer the question, my brain 
was too feeble, and ached beneath the confused 
images that crowded upon it. The funeral train, 
ridges of snow, heaped up stones, flashes of crim¬ 
son, as if a red mantle were floating over me, 
disjointed fragments like these were all the an¬ 
swer that came back to my heart, as it drearily 
asked where am I? where is my mother? 

Probably another day went by, I do not know, 
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saw thp lark settle down by her nest with some 
crumbs of bread in her bill. I watched the young 
ones as they greedily devoured it, and a craving 
desire stole over me. I envied the little ragged 
birdlings, and wondered how they oould be so 
greedy and so selfish. 

The mother flew away again, and I watched 
her with longing eyes. She might take compas 
sion on my hunger: surely those greedy young 
ones had eaten enough: she would think of me 
now that they were satisfied. How eagerly I 
watched for some dark speck in the sky, some 
noise that should tell me of her return! She 
came at last, shooting through the atmosphere 
like an arrow. After whirling playfully over, and 
again over our heads, she settled down by her 
nest, and I saw that her bill was distended by a 
fine blackberry. The largest and sauciest young 
one, who always crowded his brethren down into 
the nest when food appeared, rose upward with 
a hungry flutter, and held his open bill quivering 
just beneath the delicious berry. 

My heart swelled, I uttered an eager cry, and 
flung out my hand. The lark startled, dropped 
the fruit in her fright, and it fell into my palm. 
What did I care for the angry cry of the old bird, 
or the commotion among her nestlings ? The fruit 
was melting away—oh, how deliciously between 
my parched lips! When that was gone, I lifted 
my hands imploringly to the angry bird and 
asked for more; she was all the friend I had, 
and it seemed as if she must understand my ter¬ 
rible want. She went away and returned; but 
oh, how my poor heart ached when she lighted, 
and with her eye turned saucily on me, dropped 
a grain or two of wheat for her young. 

Tears crowded to my eyes—who would aid me 
—so hungry, so miserable, such a little creature 
more helpless than the birds of heaven, and they 
so pitiless? I turned my face from the nest, the 
young larks had become detestable to me. I was 
tempted t§ hurt them, to dash my hand down 
into the nest and exterminate the whole brood, 
but the very thought exhausted me, and I began 
to weep again with faint sighs that would have 
been sobs of anguish but for my prostration. 

I lifted my head and strove to sit upright, 
looking wearily around with a vague expectation 
of help. At a little distance was a stone wall, 
and climbing over it a blackberry bush in full 
fruit—clusters and clusters glittering in the sun¬ 
shine. The tears rained down my cheeks_I 

turned my eyes upon the young larks and feebly 
laughed out my triumph. I crept forward on my 
hands and knees, pulled myself along by clench¬ 
ing handfuls of the meadow grass, and, at length, 
found myself prostrate and panting by the wall! 


Most of the fruit was above my reach, but some 
clusters fell low, and while my breast was heaving 
and my poor hands trembled with exhaustion, I 
began to gather and eat. Fortunately it was im¬ 
possible for mo to reach enough of the fruit to 
injure myself, and with the grateful taste in my 
mouth, f lay contemplating the clusters overhead 
with dreamy longing, wondering when I should 
be able to climb up the stones and gather them. 

It is Btrange that while my senses were so 
acute in all things that pertained to my animal 
wants, all remembrance of the past had forsaken 
me; I could neither remember who I was, nor 
how I oome to be alone in the meadow. My 
whole range of sympathy and existence went 
back no farther than the lark’s nest, and its in¬ 
mates, that had seemed to mock at my hunger 
in the midst of their own abundance. Was it 
from this that I drew my first lesson of sympathy 
for the destitute, and hate for the heartless rich? 
Some vague remembrance of a tent that had 
sheltered me did seem to haunt ray memory; 
but when I lifted myself up by the wall it had 
disappeared, and that, with the rest, floated away 
into vague indistinctness. It was not that all 
memory of the past had left me, I knew what 
the relations of life were—knew well that I ought 
to have a mother to care for me—some one to 
bring me food and arrange my garments; and, 
through the cloudiness of my ideas, onp beau¬ 
tiful face always looked down upon me like the 
rich, dark eyed faces that we find repeated, and 
yet varied over and over again in Murillo’s pic¬ 
tures. I knew that this face should have been 
my mother’s, but all around it was confused, like 
the clouds in which the great artist sometimes 
buries his most ideal heads. 

But even this beautiful remembrance was float¬ 
ing and visionary at the time; I had no strength 
to grasp a continued thought. Even the aspect 
of nature, the meadows, the distant woods, and 
the gables of a building that shot up from their 
midst, had a novel aspect. The feeble impres¬ 
sion thus left was like that of bright colors to 
| an infant. I felt happier, more elastic; the world 
seemed very beautiful, and a keen desire for 
action came upon me. I tried to walk, but fell 
down like an infant making its first attempt. I 
made another effort, tottered on a few paces, and 
lay quietly down overcome with a desire to sleep. 
Then I started again, creeping, staggering a little 
on my feet, resting every few minuteB, but atl 
the while making progress toward the building 
whose gables I had seen in the distance. I had 
no definite object, but the instincts of humanity 
alone must have induced me to Beek a human 
habitation. 
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I mast have passed over the spot where the 
tent had Btood, for some loose hay littered the 
grass in one place, and among it I found a crust 
of dry bread. I uttered a low shout, and seizing 
it with both hands, sat down in the hay and began 
to eat Yoraciously. Never, never have I tasted 
food so delicious, I cannot think of it yet without 
a sensation of delight! 

As X sat devouring the precious morsel, there 
came a sweet sound to my ear—a delicious soft 
gurgle, that made me pause in my exquisite 
banquet and listen. Old associations were not j 
altogether lost: I knew by the sound that a 
spring or brook was near, and my joy broke forth 
in a laugh that overpowered the flow of the 
waters. I crept on toward the sound, hoarding 
the fragment of my crust It was a beautiful 
little spring gushing up from the cleft in a rock 
which by cradled in a hollow close by. The 
rook was covered with moss and Utmost delicate 
lichen, thiok with tiny, red drops, more beau¬ 
tiful than coral. The water rushed down in a 
single stream, slender and graceful as the flight 
of a silver arrow, and spread away sparkling 
snd with soft murmurs, through the peppermint 
snd cowslips that lined the hollow. I drank of 
the water slowly, like a little epicure, inhaling 
oach drop as if it had been a liquid diamond, 
snd enjoying the cool taste on my lips with 
exquisite relish. Then, enticed by the fragrance, 

I gathered a stem or two of the mint, and laying 
the moist leaves on my bread, made a meal such 


“ one neTer takes twice in a life time. 

The waters gathered ip a pretty pool beneatl 
t e rock, as bright and scarcely larger than 
good sized mirror. I turned; after my brea 
exhausted, and saw myself reflected in th 
pool not myself at the time, for I supposed i 
another child—a poor, little, miserable thing, i 
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The night came on, but over excitement kept 
me wakeful. I had no lonesome feelings. The 
skies above were crowded with stars, that 
seemed like smiling play-fellows glad to have 
me in sight, and the moonbeams fell through the 
branches—for I was beneath trees now—and 
played around me like a cloud of silver butter¬ 
flies. Then came the delicious scent of blossoms, 
the trees grew thin, and velvet turf yielded 
luxuriously to my naked feet. Beautiful flowers 
were budding around me, enameling the turf in 
ciroles, mounds, and all sorts of intricate figures: 
these, like the stars, seemed old playmates. 
Fuschias, heliotrope, moss roses, I recognized 
them with a gush of joy, and talked to them 
softly as I stole along. 

A hard, gravel walk glistened before me, 
sweeping around the proud old mansion whose 
gables I had seen. I entered it, but the gravel 
hurt my feet, and leaving thin, little prints in 
dew upon it, I turned an angle of the building. 
Now something of terror, a vague, dark im¬ 
passable memory seemed floating between me 
and the stars. A shadow from the building fell 
over me like a pall. I grew cold and began to 
shiver, but still moving on toward the moonlight 
It was reached. I looked up, and before me 
was a great, stone doorway, surmounted with 
masses of dark marble, chiseled so deep that the 
hollows seemed choked up with ebony, the 
shadows contrasted so densely with the moon¬ 
beams on the surface. Half a dozen broad, 
granite 'Steps led to the doorway; I stood upon 
these steps and looked upward; a strange sensa¬ 
tion crept over me. I grew colder, weaker, and 
sunk upon the steps with my head resting upon 
the door sill; a rush of confased thoughts 
crowded upon my brain and stunned it. I lay 
as one dead, motionless, but with a vague idea 
of existence. The first thing that I remember 
was confused noises in the dwelling, that sort 
of bee-like hum which accompanies thfl uprising 
| of a large household. Sometimes the sound of a 

I > door jarred through my whole frame, and then I 
would drop away into some stage of unconscious¬ 
ness : it might be the sleep of pure exhaustion, or 
deeper insensibility, I cannot tell. 

At last there was a rustle and rush in the 
hall, the sound of feet and brooms set in motion, 
with confused voices and the ponderous move¬ 
ment of a door close to my head that jarred a 
pang through and through me. A tumultuous 
sound of voices followed, a hastily dropped floor¬ 
brush fell across me. Laughing, exclamations, 
a bustling noise, and then I heard a woman’s 
voice say distinctly above the rest, “ah! here 
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comes one who knows something—he can tell us 
what it is!” 

Then a voice followed that sharpened my 
faculties like a draught of wine, “well, what are 
you chattering about the door-shed for, like so 
many magpies around a ohurch steeple; can the 
housekeeper find you no better business !” 

“Oh, come and see for yourself,” answered a 
peevish voice, “ is it a witch, an imp—a—a—do 
tell us, Mr. Turner, you who have been in foreign 
parts and know all sorts of outlandish oreatures 
by heart—look—look—its great black eyes are 
widq open now, you can see them glistening 
through the hair that lies all sorts of ways over 
its face. Gracious me, they burn into one like 
a live ooal 1” 

“Stand back,” said the male voice, “stand 
back, and let me have room. The poor creature 
is human. It may be—it may be—no, no, poor, 
wild thing—no, no, God forbid!” 

The voice was broken, eager and full of 
anxiety. I felt the long hair parted back from 
my forehead, and opening my eyes, saw a little, 
old face, wrinkled and contracted, but oh, how 
comforting. 

“ Those great, wild eyes—those lips pinched, 
blue!—this skeleton frame—no, no, not her’s 
thank God for that, I could not have borne it!” 

“What is the creature—what shall we do with 
it?” inquired the female voice. 

“What is it?” said the old man, looking up 
from my face, “what is it? a human soul almost 
leaving the body—a child’s soul. What is it— 
don’t you see, woman?” 

“Is it dying, can it speak?” was the rejoinder. 

The old man lifted me in his arms without 
answering, and laid my head on his shoulder. A 
strange gush of pleasure came over me, and my 
soul seemed melting away in tears—silent, quiet 
tears, for I was too full for noisy emotions. I 
stole one arm around his neck, and nestled my 
cheek clqse to his. Was the action familiar to 
the old man? With me it was natural as the 
infant’s habit of lifting its hands to the mother’s 
mouth, that it may gather up kisses. 

He did not return the caress, but almost 
dropped me from his arms. His bosom heaved, and 
some exclamation that he seemed about to utter 
broke into a groan, and directly I felt tears 
running down the cheek that touched mine. 

“ Why, what are you about, Mr. Turner, what 
on earth are you thinking of, don’t you see how 
forlorn and ragged the creature is, and holding 
it against your new mourning, what has come 
over you?” exclaimed the housemaid, horrified 
and astonished. A 

The old man made no reply, but looked 


searchingly down over my old frock, as if it had 
some deep interest to him. 

“Very well, every one to his own business,” 
cried the housemaid, resenting his Bilenoe, “you 
hug that little witch as if it was your own— 
ha, ha, who knows—who knows! oh, if my lord 
could but see you.” 

The old man had been holding up a fold of my 
frock during this speech, and was still intently 
examining the soiled embroidery. His thin face 
writhed and twitched in all its features, but when 
he dropped the fold it settled into an expression 
of mournful certainty. 

The old man looked on her with mournful 
sternness. “ Before heaven, I wish he could see 
us—his old servant and—and—tush! woman, go 
about your work—go all!” 

“ I wonder how she come here, at any rate,” 
persisted the housemaid, saucily. “Graoious 
goodness! but the thing does seem to take to 
you, Mr. Turner, so natural. Isn’t it a sight to 
behold?” 

“Peace, woman,” cried the old man, stamping 
his foot till it rang loud on the tessellated floor. 

“Have you no decency?” 

“Decency, indeed!” 

As the woman tossed her head, with this pert 
rejoinder, a tall, thin and exceedingly languid 
woman came through a side door and moved 
toward us. Her morning dress of the most deli¬ 
cate cashmere swept the marble as she walked, 
and long silken tassels swayed the cord slowly 
to and fro which bound the sumptuous garment 
to her waist. She held a tiny dog in her arms 
and paused to caress him. 

“What is all this?” she said, addressing 
Turner. “Something found on the door-step— 
where is it? Pray, Turner, let me look at the 
creature—what is it like?” 

“Very like a hungry, sick, dying little girl,” 
replied Turner, pressing me closer to him, “no¬ 
thing more!” j. 

“Who can it be? have you the least idea, 
Turner ?” cried the lady. 

“I, madam—I, how can that be?” 

“ Don’t hide its face so, good Turner. Dear 
little infant! let me look at it. There is some¬ 
thing so touching in the thought of a child 
fatherless, motherless, being gathered up from 
one's door-step. Is it pretty ? Hush, Tip. See, 
the darling is jealous already—there, there.” 

While the lady was soothing her dog, Turner, 
with much reluctance, and many distortions, 
turned my head upon his bosom, and the lady 
saw my face. She started, and the King Charles 
began to snarl viciously. 

“Dear—why it is a perfect little animal,” she 
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exolaimed, drawing baok. “ What eyes—how 
frightfully large—and so sickly! Mr. Turner, 
i Mr * Turner » very imprudent in you. It 

| may be contagious fever or small-pox, and here 

I have been exposing my precious, precious 
I ogling. Do take the creature away!” She 

1 drew slowly backward while giving this com- 

mand, holding the dog to her bosom, with a look 
of absolute terror, as if she really feared that he 
might suffer. 

| “Take her away—quite away!” she kept re- 
peatmg. r 

“Where .hall I take her to, Lady Catharine ?” 
Tien was something so familiar about his 
i ry way of putting the question, that I felt 
more at home with him than ever. 

“Where, indeed? why baok again, certainly 
tb« mnst be the most natural piaoe for the poor 

“ShsUIlesTeher. on the door-steps, madam,” i 

he, wth a son of rebuking hum 0 ;. ’ 

lotthat^n Turiler ’ th!s ^ is trifling,inexcusable: : 
v_.ii , y u are a Norite servant of my poor i 
4 ,, 8 ’ I woul<i not endure it an instant. ” 

poorL^eTam W c 

m like . Zl 7 A ag “ ln ~ ti11 ehe n>e 

I will ok * *° r ® rat t ‘ me * n m 7 life; but | 
it y rT IWiU W °ff) not that j a 
at say rate ■ 8 “f ag,0us —«™Is are not oatohing, f 

“ 7 7* “ neighborhood.” * 

iohtase'f Z *7 U>88e Iaa ‘ words 

respectful’ tone “mad. 1 " 8 T ° 1C<> SSI<1 “ a “ ore 
““ i to place the child™’ ° ,der8 ’ Wh,r# b 

queneeLt^’n ? “ not of the *east conse- lo 
some of the ten V** *° tke ^age. I fancy a 
If it were no t H Hke U of things 

did not take ° Te ^. strang e looking, and if Tip ar 
'isg h rrolbrnT the LV ^ ■“>' 
K with that face^and kP* Par * apattmenta i 
j“^s.poor f^ o ;“ d f Whlle Tip hoWa »ie pre- 
“Fes, it is on. „T’ t a ‘ 18 oot of the Ration.” 
bethe comoaoion f qu88tio “ th “‘ ehe should 

•he housekeener'B ° f & P “ PP7 ’ or run about !n 

#at ° f 0,6 ques - 8,8 

“ ‘hnt poinfor £ Tjrr mu8t 888 U “« 
40 receive incumH * Be . 81<le8 » 1 ha *e no right * 

dari nghis absence!” 0068 ^ L ° rd Clare ’ 8 Joi 

•we fwi^Ws”T! 8en ‘ a , 8tarTin « fellow-crea- . 
stoutly. „j t . , r ffeV’ answered Turner, ‘ 
“Starr* 18 aot 10 him.” i „ 

Tomer. Why no a ont°ir ble WOrdS you do n88 ’ not 
ao< i Wrels, »nd one i ar,e8 . except in poems j *< 
and one doesn’t torn one’s house into < lark 


how i a romanoe to carry out an idea-not that it 
ner, does not tell sometimes, when an object of 
It charity is very pretty, and promises to bo of no 
lere trouble. 1 once had a fnnoy of that sort myself 
ions but not a sickly fright, like that-hearen forbid!” 
She Turner did not listen; he was looking down 

“ t0 f8ce Ter y thoughtfully—his oonntenance 
ook stirring as one who ponders over a painful sub- 
be ject I lay feebly in his arms, contented no a 
i lamb, my little heart full of unalloyed trust 
re- beating tenderly against his bosom. Silently at 
last he carried me out into the open air. 

| walked fast, without speaking, till the' 
his shadow of some tall trees foil over us, then his 
elt step grew heavier, and helooked in my face from 
i time to time, while an expression of strong ten- 
y; derness imbued every wrinkle of hie features 
or “Do you remember me?" he said at last, but 
j in a hesitating way. 

1 8trD ggled hard with my weakness, and tried 
; to think. 

Bl | “Speak, little one, we are nil alone, don’t be 
3r afraid of me, old Turner, you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” I murmured, faintly enough, “she 
r, called you Turner.” 

‘e “She! what she are you talking of, little one.” 
it J “The tall lady up yonder with the dog,” I 
it answered; for struggle as I would, my mind’re- 
fused to go farther baok. 

He looked at me with a strange expression, 
s | “ Then it was not your-^your mother?” 

e Instantly that face half buried in clouds came 
e before me. 

“She—my mother never speaks,” I said, “she 
- looks at me through the clouds, but does not say 
7 a word.” 7 

He stopped, looked at me wistfully a moment, 
i and then bending his head closer to mine, whis¬ 
pered, “tell me, tell old Turner, where is she?” 
“She—who?” I whispered back. 

“Your mother, Aurora—your mother, child.” 

“I don’t know, she was here just now.” 

“Here!” he said, looking around, “here?” 

“Did you not see her face among the white 
clouds, close down here, a minute ago! I did.” 

He felt my cheek with his palm, took hold 
of my hands and feet—“she has no fever,” he 
muttered, “what does all this mean?” 

“Tell me,” he said after a little, “where did 
you go—you and your mother?” 

“No where’” 

> “What, was she in the neighborhood?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Not—speak, child! not within a few weeks, 
not since Lady Clara died ?” 

“I think she is always with me, bat then the 
lark fed her young ones when they wanted Some- 
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thing to eat, but she never fed me, and I was 
very, very hungry. Why did she look upon me 
from the clouds, but never give me one morsel to 
eat or a drop to drink?” 

“Poor child—poor, poor child,” said the old 
man, kissing me, oh, so tenderly—“try and 
think—make one effort—I do so want to know 
the truth—where have you been these many 
months?” 

I tried to think, but it confused me, and at 
last I answered, with starting tears, 

“Indeed, 1 do not know.” ^ 

He bent his face close to mine, and kissed 
away the tears that stood on my oheeks—then 
he questioned me again. 

“Is your mother dead?” 

Dead, the word struok like cold iron upon my 
heart. I shuddered on the old man’s bosom, my 
brain ached with the weight of some painful 
memory, but it gave back no distinct answer. It 
seemed as if his question had heaped mountains 
of snow around me, but I could only reply, 

“Dead, what is that?” 

He heaved a deep groan and walked on mutter¬ 
ing strangely to himself. 

I knew by the odor, that he was carrying me 
over innumerable flower beds, for the air was 
rich with the scent of heliotrope and flowering 
daphnas, the breath of my old playmates. Then 
he mounted up some steps, tearing his way 
through a quantity of vines, and forcing open a 
sash window with his foot, carried me in. 

It was a luxurious apartment but very gloomy, 
and silent as a catacomb. The shutters were 
closed, the air unwholesome and heavy with the 
odor of dead flowers. I saw nothing distinctly 
though my eyes roved with a sort of fascination 
from object to objeot. Something deeper than 
memory stirred in the depths of my soul: a 
chilliness seized me and I longed to go away. 

Turner passed on, evidently glad to leave the 
chamber, and did not pause again till we reached 
a little room that was smaller and more cheerful. 
He held me with one arm, and with his right 
hand threw open the shutters. 

The sash was a single piece of plate glass, , 
transparent as water. Curtains of gossamer lace j 
and rose colored silk fell over it, and through I 
this the morning sunshine glowed like the j 
dawning of a rainbow. 

The old man made me sit up in his arms and ’ 
look around while he curiously regarded my face, j 
I have said the room was flooded with soft light, j 
The walls were covered with hangings of rich \ 
white satin sprinkled with rose buds. A carpet I 
of snowy ground, with bouquets of gorgeous ! 
flowers scattered over it, as if in veritable bloom, ! 


spread from side to side. A diminutive easy 
chair and sofa dressed in satin, like the walls, 
stood opposite to a small bed of gilded ivory, 
gleaming through a cloud of gossamer lace, 
which fell in soft, snowy waves from a small 
hoop of white and gold, like the bedstead, swung 
to the ceiling by a cord and tassels of silk, 
twisted with threads of the precious metal. 

Turner looked at me anxiously, as my eyes 
wandered around the beautiful room, fitted up 
evidently for a child—for the bedstead was 
scarcely larger than a crib, and everything bore 
evidence of a very youthful occupant 

A pleasant, grateful sensation stole over me, 
as I gazed languidly around. The atmosphere 
seemed familiar, and I felt a smile stealing over 
my mouth. 

Turner saw it and smiled, nay, almost laughed 
through the tears that were olouding his eyes. 

“Do you like this?” he whispered, softly. 

“Oh, yes, so much!” 

“Shall I put you into that pretty bed?” 

“No, no!” I shrieked, with a sudden pang, “it 
is white like a snow-drift; I would rather go back 
to the meadow and sleep with the larks.” 

The old man looked sad again. He carried me 
close to the bed, and put some folds of the cur¬ 
tain in my hand; but 1 shrank back appalled by 
their unmixed whiteness. He could not compre¬ 
hend this shuddering sense of something, that 
had left an intuition in my mind stronger than 
memory itself, but seeing my nervous agitation 
he sought to remove the oause. Curtains of silk, 
like those at the window, were looped through 
the ivory hoop, and these he shook loose till they 
mingled in bright blossom colored waves with 
the lace. Then I began to smile again, and a 
sweet home feeling stole over me. 

Turner carried me in his arms to the door and 
called aloud. An old woman answered, and came 
with her sad countenance into the room. When 
her eyes fell upon me they dilated, grew larger, 
and she uttered a few rapid words in some lan¬ 
guage that I did not understand. Turner an¬ 
swered her in the same tongue, and all at once 
she fell upon her knees, and raising her clasped 
hands began to weep. 

Turner addressed her again, and with eager 
haste she prepared a bath. She bathed me with 
gentle haste, brought forth night clothes of the 
finest linen, and laid me in the bed exhausted, 
but tranquil and sleepy as an infant. 

I heard Turner and the old woman moving 
softly around my bed—I knew that tears and 
kisses were left upon my face, and then I slept, 
oh, how sweetly. 

(to bh continued.) 
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THE NEW TEAR’S GIFT. 


BT J * H. A. B ONI. 


tbe last dayof oid 
7 t, remarked the young and handsome lire. 
Harmon to her hnaband, as they eat at break- 

n “ „ 1 bop *> a J dear . you hare fixed on a 
mce New Year s present for me.” 

”T°° pnahed back hie chair and looked 
^ Sre ’ “ if ««•» of more 
5J ' Ws «“■ were P^iog in hie 

buUonr°° e 7 i fe did ” 0t obberT<> iia inattention, 

Hut continued her remarks. 

"'"'T”*™* Pa ««’» to day, 
cheap too—positively, they only asked 
amety donarefor iu Would you hare believed 

are it d , nCl1 C ‘ 0aks * 00: ooo-but I will 
Cure ? ° ,0 “ r ° Wn choioe - 1 k »ow you will 
«tu ° gKe me an ele K ant present.” 

ber h ;,bZ e3 ~ th r thirtieth t0day f " observed 
bmith’e note V *n if awakemn 8 fr °m a reverie. 

tb.re.nd m “ * da * and that draft ° p a 
Jiee “ °"“ 0n ' OW - ®*ar—dear—how the time 

tbiaretUa ° ffiC9 T 1 oo^ral 
week, and you'kniw T °“ rparty neit 
money from von f ’ 1 “ n8 * get eome “ore 
articles Well *f° * >r0Cure ^ re88es an d Tarious 
“ over m l !l lf . y0U mU6t g0 "ow we will talk 

ten months 'a • h d been mamed about 
peace had been ° 8 ttftt time his dome8t io 
red ye lor ,1. Zy 0 ™ by a breeze, 

bre/a^ r r ° f th * toa h » kad 

borered over his «!/ ■> h “ PPJ A oloud 

density every day. Pmt *’ “ d the cIoad Sobered 

w »y»f bnlbe*JT *“ er0llant in * fair 

"PP« circle, .,'t ®" fe waa **>“*» from the 


, at .a — Ir °m toe 

t0 gaieties and conae< l uen % accustomed 

^ranger 40 l> a bad been a 

h '-tt»d, P ri 7e r r 1 r n0t ’ haW0Ter ’ *- d il “ bin 

bw » ocretomed and| .‘T^" 8 *° * hich ehe had 
"Jle of li,i n , ’ . he kept U P »n expensive 

,le b«d given jJ ^" Mnited *° i!a “.ana, 
thei r Wedding dav 6 wo thousand dollars on 
Penditnre of h|„ »/’ the extraTa gant ex- 
‘°°» crippled his °«, e o ld beiBg added *° thia ’ 

Pol. XXiii_ 8 ° reW I ‘ a,t,rl y ke ha<1 


i become painfnlly conecious of hla downward 
course and he waa more aware of H .Tt£ 
Deoember morntng, when ho fonnd a note dne 
and hardly a possibility of meeting it. H . had 
determmed frequently for the last two months to 
look into hie affairs, bat never could summon 
sufficient resolution to face the dreadful array of 
figures and facts. On this day he determined 
to set about it m earnest. 

He directed the book-keeper to draw up » 
statement of the position of the business, and 
then he proceeded to cast around for means to 
pay he note. Eventually this was accomplished, 
tmd the evil day put off. ’ 

That night there was a torrent of playful ones 
^one poured on him as to the nLre ofX 
intended present, and his pretty wife guessed 
and wondered what it could be that he kept so 
secret and appeared so grave about it. 

The next day the book keeper handed Mr 
Harmon the balance-sheet. The first glance at 
it struck a chill to his heart. He passed into his 
private r0 om, and placing the paper on the table, 
sat down and looked at it as if it were a deadly 
serpent. At last he summoned his courage, and 
with a countenance rigid as marble, went through 
all the withering details. There was no error- 
no miscalculation. The book-keeper had per. 
ormed his task but too correctly, and bad stated 
in incontrovertible figures that the merchant was 
ruined! Hopelessly, irretrievably ruined. 

in H . e . cl “ ched his fin K era in bis hair, and, rest- 
mg his elbows on the table, glared on the docu. 

i “,“ ta f lf ke wtmld have burnt out the figures 
with his fiery looks. Then the thought of his 

Hko a C Zr d ^ b ° Wed M8llead d ° WD “ d " ap ‘ 

He felt so thoroughly miserable as he turned 
toward home that evening, that he dreaded to 
meet his wife, but fortunately, she was out visit- 
ing and had not returned. Hastily despatching 
his meal he again went to his office to brood over 
the evidence of his ruin and to consider if there 
were no means of averting it. 

When Mrs. Harmon returned and discovered 
her husband’s departure, she smiled, and con¬ 
cluding that he £ad goDe to purchase the present 
for the morning, thought no more of it. 

Night wore on, but the suirit broken man still 
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eat in his office, his head resting on his hands, 
with the fatal document extended on the table 
between his elbows. His eyes were riveted to 
the one item that showed him to be a beggar. A 
current of bitter reflections was passing rapidly 
through his mind. 

“To morrow, and the whole city will know it 
My clerks know it already and are talking of it 
among their friends. A day or two and the 
creditors will be swarming around my doors. 
And Lydia will know it—will know that the 
husband she supposed so rich is penniless and in 
debt. Will she not turn from me in scorn ? Will 
she not say I have deceived her, and then leave 
me for the home of her parents ? Oh, God! if I am 
to be deserted by all it will certainly kill me.” 

Then followed another reverie, at the end of 
which he started up, with somewhat more of 
determination than he had evinced since his 
knowledge of his fall. 

“ I must tell her. There is no other course. 
The blow must come, and it will come better 
from me than from my enemies.” 

It was after midnight when he reached home, 
and his wife was in bed and asleep. lie silently 
lay down and endeavored to gain a little slumber, 
but failed. Then he got up and paced around 
the garden until morning. He did not enter the 
house until the breakfast bell rang, and then it 
was with a firm step as that of a man who has 
a disagreeable duty to perform and who has 
mustered all his energies to the task. 

“Frederick, where were you last night?” said 
his wife, reproachfully. “I was in terror for 
your safety; where have you been?” 

“Looking for a fitting New Year’s gift,” he 
answered, with a forced smile. “Itis here,” and 
he laid the folded balance sheet somewhat forci¬ 
bly on the table. 

“What is that—great Heavens I what has hap¬ 
pened?” she exclaimed, in terror at his strange 
looks and actions. 

“ Look at it. See; it means that I am ruined 
—ruined! It means that I am no longer a 
Wealthy merchant, but a beggar!” 


She turned deathly pale at his violence, but 
did not shriek or faint as he expected she would 
do. The suddenness of the catastrophe seemed 
to give her strength. 

“ This paper-?” - She partly opened it and 

looked at him for an explanation. 

“That is the proof of my ruin—the balance* 
sheet of my business.” • 

She sat down with a calmness that utterly 
confounded him, and proceeded to examine the 
particulars of the account, at times calling on 
him for an explanation of the items. When she 
finished, she inquired of him how much was re* 
quired to set him straight with his creditors. 

“ It would take some five thousand dollars to 
pay my debts, and then we should be left penni¬ 
less.” ' 

She left the room without another word, and 
shortly returned with a slip of paper which she 
handed to him. 

“ There is my New Year’s gift—a truly accept¬ 
able one, I flatter myself.” 

“Lydia—this money—what is it?” 

“ Those are bills for the two thousand dollars 
you gave me on our wedding day. I did not 
want it, so laid it aside. We must sell this house 
with its costly furniture, dismiss our array of 
servants, and take a neat cottage and one girl. 
After paying your debts there will then be a 
balance with which you can begin business again. 
We will live economically, but comfortably. I 
do delight in a small cottage, and I shall have 
the household affairs to attend to, which is so 
much more pleasant than receiving or paying idle 
visits, and we shall get along much more happily 
than in this great unwieldy and uncomfortable 
mansion.” 

“My dear Lydia, how can I ever repay-?” 

“ Let’s say no more about it. Yon must be up 
and doing; and remember for the future that I 
am a partner in your business as well as your 
domestio life. See that I am not kept in ignorance 
of anything that passes, and I ’ll undertake that 
you shall never again have occasion to present me 
with suoh a New Year’s gift as that of to-day.” 


ON A CERTAIN LADY. 


BY H. K. BOWK. 


Melissa lavishly bestows: 

She daily gives, ’tis said, 

To Frisk, her lap-dog, kicks and blows, 
And warning to her maid. 


She is all generosity— 

Her spouse her kindness shares* 
She gives him —cause for jealousy, 
And gives herttlf— great airs 1 
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CLARENCE. 


—THE Dreamers. .... ,. 

S*£fvr s f‘«a' , “ 

« wb« of darkness, and thousands of restless tZ\T,T'7r 3 f °™ ed ’ your natural disposi’- 
Bpmtfl m a great city were sHliori i " tlon devolved long ago.” F 
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first time standing out in that u“? . Wri,e to Consin Agues.” P °“ y0 “’ 

fom#,red against the silrery sky ’ “ Being . ‘he sole representative of a proud 

One was a youth, with a manly tom . hron . “ me > haTin S ,h e ambition of so many to gratify 

^ a Proud Z i: r ight7 U8k ’ SDd “° re - 1 oometimf;^; 

i Was a an- -A YoU in8tin ctivel 7 that this I nn tb ^ eVer accom P lisl1 - & there were but 
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wressinglj round the slight girlish form h -? I 7 const,tutlon *1 indolence, and leave *lorvfn 
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£f ” th “ 1 inflnenoa of a ~ 

principlee which • 

'IT fioatod on either cheek Z ll i . “ ^ ° ft8n ’ ^es, *»« *111 come to the 
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... g “or own sake, and welcome her for mine. ” 

"Crr thc “' we P ar ‘.” said the girl h Jl°l **?'■*! qoiTered wh en he alluded 
1 »'os^ rei” W ’ Ag “ e88 ’ ^ return f„ y onr ‘“.g"" ; *7 aD8Wercd 

*od dance P \ again ae fashion’s queen to flirt y ?“ tblnk now ’ de ar George, while bright 

wcn,d f n \“ d Mak a hundred hearth you T,T “ 8 r ° 86 ° 0,OT •» ‘hat far dl, 

wiiu • . nbav ® broken mine. I kn n » * 1 . * 7 tant future * But let that future come' Th* 
^^eto goback.” 1 know that you faded, qneruious, old maid, with Ter mers, strict 

jodices. M 8 r ‘° "mbat your p re . ^ouT di8agreeabla reminieceneee 

Pose *U1 uoLoT- ° f a different Z. I t T’ ^ mrhrt »« P a “ — -k, 

time. But re !?“ ,0B! 1 IeaTe ‘hat work to ufZ ^7 l ° f P ' 8Ce in yoar world of pro- 
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maid! No, never, Agnes. If you once give up 
flirting you’ll be a bride in six months: such is 
my prophecy.’* 

“You are right, Cousin George, as to the dress 
and hair, but I cannot answer for the ink spots, 
you might find them to-morrow.” 

“ So you persist in becoming an authoress.” 

«• I am certainly resolved to withdraw from my 
present profitless associations. To apply myself 
closer to study than ever, and to endeavor, while 
making an effort to improve myself, to benefit 
my fellow-beings.” 

“It seems strange, almost sad, to hear a young 
girl at twenty renounoe the world; yet your’s is 
a noble undertaking, and I wish you success. 
But it grows late, Agnes, and we must part, 
sweet cousin. Let us often think of each other 
in our different paths, and cherish the affection 
we now feel.” 

He folded her to his breast, pressed one 
fraternal kiss upon her lips, and was gone, little 
thinking that he then turned from the fondest,J 
truest heart that ever beat for him; from the 
love that would have brightened the pathway of 
life, and rendered his sensitive spirit impervious 
to the shafts of malignity and ingratitude. 

And thus the one left his home, confidently 
looking for the fulfilment of his dream; while ; 
the other, with the pangs of unrequited love 
rending her heart, turned away with disgust from 
her accustomed round of pleasure and fashion¬ 
able dissipation; for oh! her dream had been 
already too rudely broken. It but remained to 
hide the blight that had fallen on her hopes. She 
too, disappeared, and was no more seen in her j 
former world of gaiety. 

IL—REALITY. 

“ And many leaves, once fair and gay, 

From youth’s full bloom have passed away— 

Rut as these looser leaves depart 
The lessen’d flower gets near the core, 

And, when deserted quite, the heart 
Takes oloser what was dear of yore— 

And yearns to those who loved it first— 

The sunshine and the dew by which its bud was 
nursed.” 

There was a little cottage, deep down in a 
sheltered nook, where the mellowed sunlight 
stole lovingly through the opening trees upon 
its vine-clad porch, warmiDg the young flowers 
to life and gladness. The bird’s song had a mur- 
mu4ng tone, the flower’s breath stole upon the 
senses lullingly, and this humble dwelling seemed 
the abode of peace. 

Not often came to this cottage the world’s 
peculiar children; the echoes slumbered undis¬ 
turbed by whirling carriage wheels, and never 
entered from the outer world its contests, hopes, 


ambitions or despair, to disturb the repose of its 
inmate. The world forgetting, and by the world 
forgot, here dwelt one of heaven's ministers—a 
loving, Christian woman. 

Open the door softly. Do you see her the£ 
sitting by the half-open window, unmindful of 
the scene without, gazing dreamily on vacancy, 
as if in the invisible air she saw pictures of 
stormier or wilder scenes ? Yes, there is memory 
in that mournful smile, and the dirge of youth in 
that low-breathed sigh. Would you have me 
draw her portrait? Well, I will shadow its out¬ 
lines, and let fancy fill the sketch. 

The form is slight and flexible, like to the 
trailing jessamine about the porch; and sweet as 
that jessamine’s perfume is the heart breathing 
in that face. The face is plain. Years are on 
the broad brow, and time’s fingers have left their 
trace on the features, which beauty disdained to 
mould to a classic grace. Yet those eyesjiave a 
deep, loving light undimmed by the hand of time. 
Look through those “windows of the soul” 
down into the pure heart, and you read courage, 
patience and content. That spirit, like a stream, 
moves on with steady cqrrent toward the shore, 
where time’s boundaries disappear in eternity, 
bearing upon its bosom the record of a quiet 
conscience, and its depths illuminated by the sure 
hope of a better rest beyond the grave. Soft, 
smooth bands of light brown hair, a simple muslin 
dress, a little foot peeping out beneath the flow¬ 
ing skirt, and a thin, white hand .supporting the 
faded cheek: she is before you. After all it is 
but an old maid. 

Yes, reader—a neat, plain, old maid. How 
like you the picture? Bright, joy pus girl, queen 
of hearts and leader of the fashion, don’t turn 
away in disgust from my heroine; for down 
the vista of the past the old maid sees a throDg- 
ing crowd of worshippers, and her own fair self 
moving to the violin’s notes as brilliant as thou. 
Happy thou, if the future bring to thy restless 
soul as holy calm as her’s! Happy if thy 
guardian angel win thee with like thoughts of 
duty from this waste of life, to rest on the eure 
anchor of peace with God! But these pictures 
from the past have deepened the shadow on her 
face, and one single tear falls, to tell that these 
things have been; but that sad sigh was wrung 
from her by the memory of her one love dream. 
Then come brighter pictures to chase away the 
shadows and recall the gentle smile. 

The cottage door opens softly again, and into 
its atmosphere of purity comes another traveller 
half way down the path of life. “ Oh, weary 
heart! thou ’rt half way home!” 

It is a noble form that darkens the doorway, 
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and as he pauses to note the cheerful, yet humble 
look of the room, we may draw his portrait too. 
His form is large, proudly erect, one whioh had 
moved with a firm tread in senatorial halls, and 
Ins voice had spoken oft to eager ears the sen- 
timents of patriotism and honor whioh fired his 
own breast This man from the noisy, turbulent 
world without, the dweller in cities, what doeth 
he here? 


"Can the long fever of the heart be oooled 
By a sweet breath from Nature ?” 

His own lips wiU tell you of his purpose. In 
the features of the two are a faint resemblance, 
but on his brow are the deep wrinkles of care 
and thought; in his eye is the glance that reads 
men’s souls while shutting up his own; and 
around his lips linger no loving smiles but a 
heart weariness that appeals painfully to your 
sympathy. Yes, he had a yearning desire for 
rest, Wt not a touoh of shame mingled with the 
weary, weary look. 

Kwder, have you notWognized in this faded wo- 
“M,stid this care-worn man, the two dreamers? 
eking in slowly the belongings of that pleasant 
Member, and seeing the still dreaming woman 
wore him > h « »teps forward, and in a woice, 
teUs all the long love of years, says, 

She springs forward with a ory of joy, and 
s into the outetretehed arms to trustfully. 
to, the drooping lily is laid upon a sheltering 
om. The fragile creeper has found a sturdy 
k around which to twine its tendrils. He leads 

arm. ^ Wmd01r 8eat » ** d the f ait down > Ws 
hi. .k f. ° lding her ’ and h orhead nestling on 
^honlder. Surely that had been its renting- 
place in that picture of the past 
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le marble, wearing into my stubborn soul, destroy- 
o. ing youth’s alluring dreams, and crushing each 
td fond hope, tiU nought is left but the fiercer 
d passions of mature manhood, and the craving 
l- void of unsatisfied affection.” 
is ‘‘George, this is saddening; but, had fortune 
it crowned your wishes, you might have forgotten 
h God, ‘He doeth all things welL’” 

“Perhaps it is so,” he answered, gloomily. 
“ Bat you asked me for a sketch of my chase 
after that phantom, happiness. Listen, Agnes, 
and in your own peaceful heart, yon will thank 
i God, that you early forsook the world. , I went 
, forth ten years ago—ambition my mistress, and 
8 love my evening dream. My ambition was 
3 gratified. You told me then that I had talents, 
l and that I was destined for great deeds: perhaps 
1 so. At least I was plunged into the stormy con- 
flicts of politioal life, and rose rapidly over older 
• and wiser men. My public career I kept you 
> informed of, and you know how my pride has 
been gratified even to satiety. Yet even here I 
have met occasional ingratitude and false ac¬ 
cusations. These I did not heed. Thanks to the 
i lessons of my childhood, my sense of moral 
obligation was clear and acute, thanks to your 
gentle monitions that first image of purity was 
never dimmed by the breath of political allure- 
ments. But, wherever ambition led me, my soul 
pined for woman’s love, and her companionship 
had a temptation for me greater than honor or 
fame. So I haunted every scene brightened by 
woman’s presence, and found many a vase of 
rare workmanship, but none without a flaw. It 
would weary me to recount and you to hear the 
story of my disappointments. In courtly Eu¬ 
rope, in our land of equality, in palace and in 
cottage, I have often found woman gloriously 
beautiful, yet my heart turned unsatisfied from 
all. What was it that my soul yearned for? 
Was it a being faultless from the hand of God? 
No, Agnes, ’tw&s that I had mirrored all uncon¬ 
sciously thy image, and ever after refused to 
reflect another. Bat I knew not this. Dis¬ 
appointment sickened me. Saddened, cynical, 
misanthropic, I loathed my kind ; and then stole 
upon me the picture you had painted of your 
‘bird’s nest,’ and forsaking my unsatisfying 
pursuits I am here.” 

| A tear of sympathy trickled through Agnes’ 
slender fingers, and he felt the fond heart press¬ 
ing closer to his own. After a moment of sad 
musing, he asked, clasping the little hand, 

“And thy search, Agnes—what of it? 

“ The budding of my hopes and their blighting 
belongs to an earlier period, before we parted, and 
you know my youth’s history ” 
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maid! No, sever, Agnes. If yon onoe give up 
flirting yon’ll be a bride in six months: each is 
my prophecy.’* 

“You are right, Cousin George, as to the dress 
and hair, but I cannot answer for the ink spots, 
you might find them to-morrow.” 

“ So you persist in becoming an authoress.” 

“ I am certainly resolved to withdraw from my 
present profitless associations. To apply myself 
closer to study than ever, and to endeavor, while 
making an effort to improve myself, to benefit 
my fellow-beings.” 

“It seems strange, almost sad, to hear a young 
girl at twenty renounce the world; yet your’s is 
a noble undertaking, and I wish you success. 
But it grows late, Agnes, and we must part, 
sweet cousin. Let us often think of each other 
in our different paths, and cherish the affection 
we now feel.” 

He folded her to his breast, pressed one 
fraternal kiss upon her lips, and was gone, little 
thinking that he then turned from the fondest, 4 
truest heart that ever beat for him; from the j 
love that would have brightened the pathway of 
life, and rendered his sensitive spirit impervious 
to the shafts of malignity and ingratitude. 

And thus the one left his home, confidently 
looking for the fulfilment of his dream; while 
the other, with the pangs of unrequited love 
rending her heart, turned away with disgust from 
her accustomed round of pleasure and fashion- i 
able dissipation; for oh! her dream had been 1 
already too rudely broken. It but remained to ! 
hide the blight that had fallen on her hopes. She ] 
too, disappeared, and was no more seen in her j 
former world of gaiety. 

IL—REALITY. j 

“ And many leaves, once fair and gay, j 

From youth’s full bloom have passed away— 

Rut as these looser leaves depart 
The lessen’d flower gets near the core, 

And, when deserted quite, the heart 
Takes closer what was dear of yore— 

And yearns to those who loved it first— 

The sunshine and the dew by which its bud was 
nursed.” 

There was a little cottage, deep down in a 
sheltered nook, where the mellowed sunlight 
stole lovingly through the opening trees upon 
its vine-clad porch, warming the young flowers 
to life and gladness. The bird’s song had a mur- 
mui£ng tone, the flower’s breath stole upon the 
senses lullingly, and this humble dwelling seemed 
the abode of peace. 

Not often came to this cottage the world’s 
peculiar children; the echoes slumbered undis¬ 
turbed by whirling carriage wheels, and never 
entered from the outer world its contests, hopes, 


ambitions or despair, to disturb the repose of its 
inmate. The world forgetting, and by the world 
forgot, here dwelt one of heaven’s ministers—a 
loving, Christian woman. 

Open the door softly. Do you see her the£ 
sitting by the half-open window, unmindful of 
the scene without, gazing dreamily on vacancy, 
as if in the invisible air she saw pictures of 
stormier or wilder scenes ? Yes, there is memory 
in that mournful smile, and the dirge of youth in 
that low-breathed sigh. Would you have me 
draw her portrait? Well, I will shadow its out¬ 
lines, and let fancy fill the sketch. 

The form is slight and flexible, like to the 
trailing jessamine about the porch; and sweet as 
that jessamine’s perfume is the heart breathing 
in that face. The face is plain. Years are on 
the broad brow, and time’s fingers have left their 
trace on the features, which beauty disdained to 
mould to a classic grace. Yet those eyqs^iave a 
deep, loving light undimmed by the hand 8f time. 
Look through those “windows of the soul” 
down into the pure heart, and you read courage, 
patience and content. That spirit, like a stream, 
moves on with steady current toward the shore, 
where time’s boundaries disappear in eternity, 
bearing upon its bosom the record of a quiet 
conscience, and its depths illuminated by the sure 
hope of abetter rest beyond the grave. Soft, 
smooth bands of light brown hair, a simple muslin 
dress, a little foot peeping out beneath the flow¬ 
ing skirt, and a thin, white hand .supporting the 
faded cheek: she is before you. After all it is 
but an old maid. 

Yes, reader—a neat, plain, old maid. How 
like you the picture? Bright, joypus girl, queen 
of hearts and leader of the fashion, don’t turn 
away in disgust from my heroine; for down 
the vista of the past the old maid sees a throng¬ 
ing crowd of worshippers, and her own fair self 
moving to the violin’s notes as brilliant as thou. 
Happy thou, if the future bring to thy restless 
soul as holy calm as her’s! Happy if thy 
guardian angel win thee with like thoughts of 
duty from this waste of life, to rest on the sure 
anchor of peace with God! But these pictures 
from the past have deepened the shadow on her 
face, and one single tear falls, to tell that these 
things have been; but that sad sigh was wrung 
from her by the memory of her one love-dream. 
Then come brighter pictures to chase away the 
shadows and recall the gentle smile. 

The cottage door opens softly again, and into 
its atmosphere of purity comes another traveller 
half way down the path of life. “ Oh, weary 
heart! thou ’rt half way home!” 

It is a noble form that darkens the doorway, 
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wid as he pauses to note the cheerful, yet humble 
look of the room, we may draw his portrait too. 
His form is large, proudly erect, one which had 
moved with a firm tread in senatorial halls, and 
his voice had spoken oft to eager ears the sen- 
timents of patriotism and honor which fired his 
own breast This man from the noisy, turbulent 
world without, the dweller in cities, what doeth 
he here? 


‘‘Can the long fever of the heart be cooled 
By a sweet breath from Nature?” 

His own lips will tell you of his purpose. In 
the features of the two are a faint resemblance, 
but on his brow are the deep wrinkles of care 
Mid thought; in his eye is the glance that reads 
men’s sods while shutting up his own; and 
around his lips linger no loving smiles but a 
heart weariness that appeals painfully to your 
sympathy. Yes, he had a yearning desire for 
rest, bit not a touoh of shame mingled with the 
»eary, weary look. 

Reader, have you no&ecognized in this faded wo- 
“M»,and this care-worn man, the two dreamers? 
a ng in slowly the belongings of that pleasant 
chamber, and seeing the still dreaming woman 
htfore him, he steps forward, and in a voice, 
w owe cadence tells all the long love of years, says, 
“Agnes!” 

8he springs forward with a cry of joy, and 
s into the outstretched arms so trustfully. 
res, the drooping lily i 8 laid upon a sheltering 
om. The fragile creeper has found a sturdy 
oek around which to twine its tendrils. He leads 
arl W ! nd0W8eat > * nd they sit down, his 
his , 8tl ; Df0lding her ’ and her head nestling on 
^ shoulder. Surely that had been its restLg- 

Place in that picture of the past 
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marble, wearing into my stubborn soul, destroy¬ 
ing youth’s alluring dreams, and crushing each 
fond hope, till nought is left but the fiercer 
passions of mature manhood, and the craving 
void of unsatisfied affection.” 

“George, this is saddening; but, had fortune 
crowned your wishes, you might have forgotten 
God, ‘He doeth all things well/” 

“Perhaps it is so,” he answered, gloomily. 
“But you asked me for a sketch of my chase 
after that phantom, happiness. Listen, Agnes, 
and in your own peaceful heart, you will thank 
God, that you early forsook the world. I went 
forth ten years ago—-ambition my mistress, and 
love my evening dream. My ambition was 
gratified. You told me then that I had talents, 
and that I was destined for great deeds: perhaps 
so. At least I was plunged into the stormy con- 
flicts of political life, and rose rapidly over older 
and wiser men. My public career I kept you 
informed of, and you know how my pride has 
been gratified even to satiety. Yet even here I 
have met occasional ingratitude and false ac¬ 
cusations. These I did not heed. Thanks to the 
lessons of my childhood, my sense of moral 
obligation was clear and acute, thanks to your 
gentle monitions that first image of purity was 
never dimmed by the breath of political allure- 
meats. But, wherever ambition led me, my soul 
pined for woman’s love, and her companionship 
had a temptation for me greater than honor or 
fame. So I haunted every scene brightened by 
woman’s presence, and found many a vase of 
rare workmanship, but none without a flaw. It 
would weary me to recount and you to hear the 
story of my disappointments. In courtly Eu¬ 
rope, in our land of equality, in palace and in 
cottage, I have often found woman gloriously 
I beautiful, yet my heart turned unsatisfied from 
all. What was it that my soul yearned for? 
Was it a being faultless from the hand of God? 
No, Agnes, ’twas that I had mirrored all uncon¬ 
sciously thy image, and ever after refused to 
reflect another. But I knew not this. Dis¬ 
appointment sickened me. Saddened, cynical, 
misanthropic, I loathed my kind ; and then stole 
upon me the picture you had painted of your 
^bird’s nest,’ and forsaking my unsatisfying 
pursuits I am here.” 

A tear of sympathy trickled through Agues’ 
slender fingers, and he felt the fond heart press¬ 
ing closer to his own. After a moment of sad 
musing, he asked, claspiDg the little hand, 

“And thy search, Agnes—what of it? 

“ The budding of my hopes and their blighting 
belongs to an earlier period, before we parted, and 
you know my youth’s history ” 
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«* Yes, Agnes, I know the outer life, but what 
of the under current, what of thy soul in girl¬ 
hood, that traced its fierce conflicts on yonr 
brow more legibly than time's passing is written 
there now ?” 

44 Alas! George, these memories you would 
waken are very saddening. Yet it is well at 
times to recall the unsatisfactory nature of earthly 
pleasure in order to appreciate my happy home. 
Those pictures from the past have no fanoiful 
colorings, such as are given to dreams of the 
future; but stripped of every enchantment, 
stand stern mementoes of my youth. They are 
sentinels to turn me from temptation, and pre¬ 
serve me in the way of truth. I began my life- 
experience much earlier than you. Both of us 
were fired by ambition, and pining for love; but 
my ambition was merely to be distinguished, to 
be flattered and admired. This was gratified, 
and I lived upon the inoense of praise, blind to 
all nobler pursuits, the belle eeprit of a fashionable 
set, the ruling star of our little world. Triflers 
of the same stamp professed to admire, and 
sometimes loved; but I turned with disgust from 
such love, yearning for one pure heart’s tender¬ 
ness. Between myself and associates there was 
at first no unity, for my intellectual vision had 
been opened to the perception of better and 
nobler aimB in life; but I gradually descended 
to their level, eradicating every germ of better 
purposes, until we were one in hopes and ambi¬ 
tion. When I had grown world-wise and sick of 
such triumphs, I met such a being as I had 
dreamed of years before. Then, in an instant, 
awoke each slumbering principle, and lofty aspi¬ 
ration, that years had crusted over with worldly 
rust; and as this fresh, pure heart unfolded to 
my eye, every pulse of my own awoke with the 
intense limitlessness of woman’s first, last love. 
The sentiment had slumbered with me until 
reason was fully matured; this gave to my love 
tenfold force. But time had engraved upon my 
brow lines of worldly experience which repelled 
him, and while he loved me, with the full, unre¬ 
served affection of a brother, he could not dream 
of the real sentiments he inspired. Often he 
sat, with his arm encircling me, talking of the 
untried future, and appealing to my maturir 
judgment; for he was my cousin. When I found 
that my dream of love was futile, I urged him 
on to ambition: I succeeded. His name went 
before the people, and they willingly gave their 
suffrages to the noble representative of an illus¬ 
trious name Ten years ago we parted: he to 
learn of the future his destiny, I with mine Buf¬ 
fered and completed. I turned with loathing 
now from the memory of late habits and associa¬ 


tions. and began courageously the work of re¬ 
form ; uprooting errors and correcting the habits 
of years. Since then all has been peace.” 

44 Yes, but whence comes that peace? I oan 
not understand that transformation, because it 
would argue a change of nature. When we were 
daily together I remarked in you a constant 
restlessnesss and desire of change. You were 
never content, always seeking some new object 
of interest; truly, 

4 As variable, as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made/” 

“You are right, George, and when we parted 
I yielded tumultuously to grief; but over the 
waste of years came the voice of a mother’s 
prayer, and after the first wild burst of passion, 
I prayed also ; prayed for rest—for death. At 
last the dove of peace came and folded its wings 
upon my bosom. I left the world resolutely, 
and forever. Shutting myself up hern with 
books and nature, I prayed and studied until 
the lesson of submission was fully learned, and 
I listened calmly to the echoes of your greatness.” 

She paused, and then resumed, 

“At last I longed for sympathy with my kind, 
and began to breathe to them, under a fictitious 
name, the lessons of my lonely hours. Then 
came to me their praises, and I joyed in my 
hiding-plaoe that they could not penetrate my 
disguise: for, oh! I knew well what the sweet 
breath of flattery can do. My roof is a humble 
one, yet it freely shelters every suffering way¬ 
farer, and God has given me a mite to spare the 
poor—and that 4 peace that passeth understand¬ 
ing’ is with me, night and day, better than 
palaces or glittering pageantries.” 

4 ‘And now, Agnes, will that peace-branch still 
bloom above your door, sheltering with the old 
love, the world's child in its shadow ? Gan your 
heart glide as serenely in its accustomed channel, 
and yet cherish your first fond dream? Will 
you be mine, Agnes?” 

“Dear George, more proudly now than in the 
spring time of life.” 

“We have both of us suffered, Agnes, and can 
cheerfully renounce the world, to dwell in the 
sweet solitude of 4 Bird’s Nest.’” 

44 Nay, George, such is not your duty. As a 
suffering, lonely woman, I might fly hither to 
hide my grief, and also to avoid temptations 
which I was too weak to resist: but you owe it 
to your fellow beings to mingle with them and 
i endeavor to benefit all within your influence. A 
i Christian dare not bury himself in seclusion, to 
! avoid suoh things as wound his sensitive spirit; 

! for we are commanded to our light so shine 
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that it may be seen by all that are in the 
house.’” 

Here we leave them, for our purpose was but 
to narrate one of the every day incidents of life, 


and to show that “whom He loveth He chas- 
teneth.” 

Would that all who suffer from affliction could 
perceive “the silver lining to the cloud.” 


UNDINE. 


BX EDWAED D. HOWARD. 


Nat, tell me not the fhiry sprite, 

The gentle creature of delight; 

Ik. ,0l,,ltai0 b »n>. Um waves sweet child; 
The wayward, laughing beauty wild; 

Lives not; exists not; ne’er arose 
To light when sparkling water flows; 

Oh, tell me not the fair Undine 
Lives not, the fountain’s lovely queen I 


I stood beside the glancing stream 
UpSashing in the white moonbeam; 

* saw its pearly spray descend 
As dew-drop laden willows bend; 

I heard its rushing musio play 
As joys in throbbing hearts make way; 
flMhed the moon and me between. 

1 yet > 1 not sweet Undine. 


I launched my boat upon the lake 
en not a breese disturbed the brake 
^floated softly on the wave 

^ere weU might be the Naiad-aeave; 

Down in the chrystal waters clear 
T. } wo °od her to appear; 

But sT 1 With a beaking heart » 1 ween, 

W not witoh »© bright Undine. 


Where, like a life-tide, o’er the steep 
The glanoing waters foaming leap— 

A tide of swift impetuous bliss 
Bushing down passion’s precipice; 

I watched the cataract sublime 
One long bright day of Summer-time; 
E’en then, e'en there I had not seen 
The blue-eyed, golden haired Undine 

One night I looked the lids between 
That shut within a poet’s dream 
My spirit passed into that land, 

*Where blossoms of the soul expand; 

There flashed, a wondrous fountain forth_ 

The fount of Genius;—there had birth 
Prom those bright waters chrystaline 
The lovely being of Undine. 

I saw her form of witching grace; 

The childish beauty of her face; 

The pnre light of her sunny smile, 

Free, as an angel’s heart, from guile; 

I heard the musio of her voice, 

So sweet it made my heart rejoice;— 

Thus saw I her—the fountain queen, 

The laughing, beauteous sprite—Undine! 


LINES 
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YOUNG LADY. 

Still may some plank float on to show 
The wreck that’s buried far below, 

The only vestige of the slain I 

So thus, perchance, in after years, 

When joy, and grief, and hopes, and fears . 
Have almost hid me from thy view, 

E’en then these lines may haply chanoe 
To claim from thee a passing glance. 

And I shall be remembered too. 

Awdiamo. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. . 

NO. I_AN ITALIAN VILLA. 



The Italian style is especially agreeable in our 
summers of bright, hot sunshine. The leading 
features of this Btyle are its flat roofs, projecting 
upon brackets or cantalivers, its arched windows, 
frequently with massive dressings; its arcades or 
verandas, supported on columns or piers; its 
chimney-tops of tasteful and fantastic forms; 
and particularly the oampanile or Italian tower, 
with its bold projecting cornice and balconies, 
which brings the broken outline of the building 
into unity, and give an expression of power and 
picture^queness to the whole composition. 

The villa, represented m our engraving, is de¬ 
signed to be a comfortable residence for a family 
of moderate means and size. The interior 
airangement is shown by the ground plans, 
with the names and sizes of the different apart¬ 
ments marked; but still, some explanation may 
be acceptable. 

Ascending three risers, we find ourselves 
under the veranda in front, supported by columns. 
Crossing eight feet to the entrance door, and I 
liBcending one riser we are in the hall. The 
stairs on the right side are the principal stairs 1 
leading to the chamber floor, and thence con- I 
tinned to the upper floor in the campanile. On < 


the left side of the hall is a handsome drawing 
room, with an adjoining library, connected, either 
with sliding doors, or a five feet broad dooi; 
from the library is a door communicating with 
the hall, and, if desired, a door to the back 
veranda instead of the window. From the 
drawing room is a door to the front veranda; 
and, if a handsome view from the drawing¬ 
room should render a bay window desirable, it 
can be attached for a moderate cost. Opposite 
the drawing-room, on the other side of the hall, 
we enter the dining room connected with the 
kitchen, but the direct communication is cut off, 
in order to get a private Btair to the chamber 
floor, and stairs to the cellar, and to Btop all 
smells and sounds from the kitchen. With the 
kitchen is connected a pantry, large enough to 
be divided, and a door to the veranda, with steps 
descending to the yard. The second floor is 
divided into five comfortable chambers, the hall 
running through, and giving an excellent com¬ 
munication to all the chambers: a door might 
lead out on the back veranda, ornamented with 
stained glass. There should be a cellar con¬ 
structed under the whole part of the building, 
divided into the necessary and desired compart- 
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GROUND plan. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 

The following are the measurements of the 
building: 

1. Hall, 8 X 88. 

2, Drawing-room, 18 X 25. 

8. Library, 16 X 18. 

4. Dining room, 17 X 20. 

6. Kitohen, 16 XI 16. 

6. Pantry, 5 X 11. 

7. Porch, 9 X 19. 

8. Veranda, 12 X 26. 

9. 16 X IV 
20. 16 X 19, 

11. 8 X 19, • Bed-rooms 

12. 17 X 17, 

1 8. 18 X 21, j 

Before undertaking to build, get a specifica¬ 
tion, and estimate of the cost, from some com¬ 
petent builder or architect. 


A THOUGHT FOR JANUARY. 


by CATHARINE ALLAN. 


The Winter snow lies deep and 

rutri J wiod “ pltM> 

*™>g huge driftj aoron the wi 


See! yonder struggling through the wild* 
A mother with her baby-child. 

Go! bring her in; for Christ bath said, 

“ Who feedeth suoh, to me gives bread 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Word to our Readers. —Wo make our debut 
for 1853 with tho present number, by far the cost¬ 
liest we ever published, and also the most elegant. 
We intend too that the coming volume of our Maga¬ 
zine shall excel all preceding volumes as much as 
this number surpasses former January ones. As we 
promised, in our Prospectus, and begin to fulfil in 
this issue, the quantity of reading matter shall be 
greatly increased, without deteriorating from its 
merit, or originality, and also without that cor¬ 
responding reduction in the number and quality of 
embellishments which has lately marked the carefer 
of our cotemporaries. 

It may be as well to recapitulate, at the com¬ 
mencement of the year, what are the claims we put 
forth to public favor. In the first place we publish 
a Magazine of original literature. Formerly nearly 
all the American periodicals resembled us in this 
respect But within the last two years they have 
taken to copying largely from the English Maga¬ 
zines, thus furnishing their readers with the iden¬ 
tical tales republished by the newspapers, where 
they generally appear, moreover, before the monthly 
periodicals here can give them, so that much of 
this foreign stuff is actually stale even to American 
readers. In addition, these articles are generally 
of inferior merit, because necessarily copied from 
second-rate English Magazines. As these mediocre 
British periodicals fill their columns, in part, by 
stealing the good things they find in the original 
periodicals on this side of the Atlantic, it has often 
happened that our cotemporaries have republished 
stories which had first appeared here. 

TherA is not a number of this Magazine that does 
not supply British periodicals with articles. In some i 
instances, tales from these pages have been even > 
translated into French or German, and published in 
French or German periodicals, from which subse- 
quently they have been translated back into English, 
published m British Magazines, and finally copied 
into American newspapers. No subscriber need fear, 
however, to find such stale reading in this Magazine. 
By giving only what has been written originally for 
us we avoid all such perils, and secure what is fresh 

d F ° r * lt8 merit We ap P 0al 10 the g^eral 

° D , u the Pre88 ' that this *■ “the most 
nearW 16 ^^ mB S azln e8, ftnd to the fact that 
nearly everything we publish is reprinted in these 
second-rate periodicals over the water, which, like 
the second s ones here, live on other peop£ 
brains, stealing all they can. 

A word now about the character of our contents 
Certain parties, within a year or two, have endeavored 
to cry dowa stones. « The people want soUd reading," 


they say, “not ephemeral fiction." Oh! wises, 
of wiseacres. Oh! second Daniels come to judg¬ 
ment. While mankind lives and remains mankind, 
fiction will always be the most popular vehicle, and, 
therefore, the most potent, for imparting truth. From 
the times of the patriarchs down, more good has been 
done by parables, fables, and other fictions, than 
by all the dry didactio treatises ever written. We 
acknowledge that sickly love-stories, or tales vio¬ 
lating all probability, ought not to be sustained by 
the public; and it is because some of our cotempora- 
ries have filled their pages with such trash, that they 
have failed of success. Hut we have made it our 
especial aim, in editing this Magazine, to have all 
our stories with a moral; to let them inculcate some 
useful truth, or describe some particular age; so that 
the reader may rise from their perusal instructed as 
well as amusedand we believe that it is this kind 
of a solid magazine literature the people of these 
United States want, and not dry treatises or drier 
subjects copied out of Encyclopadias, or mawkish 
stories of love, full of impossible incidents, and “sig- 
nifying nothing." In a word the reading matter we 
give is what is required in the family, and by ladies; 
and we give it original, and the best of its kind. 
This is alike our olaim to support, and the reason 
of our success. 

Less important, but still a feature of this Maga¬ 
zine, is the fashion department. Every woman wants 
to know how to dress. When the Bloomer revolu¬ 
tion was started, its converts were as eager as other 
people to know “what the styles" were; and even 
yet, though Bloomerism is defunct, except as a pro¬ 
vincialism, ladies write to Mrs. Bloomer, as she ad¬ 
mits in her journal, “The Lily,” to know what ore 
the Bloomer fashions. We have, from the first, given 
later and prettier fashion plates than any other 
American Magazine, and we shall continue to excol 
in this department, oost what it wilL The lady who 
subscribes to this periodical gets plateB of the real 
fashions, with full accounts of every new style worn, 
or about to be worn. Dunces may cry down “fashion 
books" as much as they will, but we fear that, with¬ 
out the “fashion books,” the ladies would soon get 
to dressing like frights, and that without saving any 
thing either. 

A third feature of this Magazine is its illustra¬ 
tions. These we shall continue to give, in every 
style of art, mezzotint, line, litho-chromo, colored, 
Ac. Ac. We Bhall exercise our best abilities in 
selecting choice subjeots for our engravers, and in 
having them executed superbly, for we have learned, 
by an experience of ten years, that generally subscri¬ 
bers prefer one first-rate plate to two inferior ones. 

In most instances our plates will illustrate original 
stories. We have several beautiful designs, lately 
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review op new books. 


Bid* expressly for us, in the hands of engravers, 
which wa shall publish at an early day.- 
To oonolude we do not publish, nor do we intend 
to publish, a stupid review, nor even a dry, statis¬ 
tical monthly: but a Magazine of literature, fashion 
wd art, to be distinguished for its moral purity, and 
bs “just the thing” for family reading. 

"Zaiia ."—Wt begin, in this number, a new copy¬ 
right novel, by our co-editor, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 

“r! 10 “• which we 
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and whiter paper. Its proprietor and editor is ono 
of those energetic men, who never stop till they have 
reached the top of the ladder, and the subscribers to 
his journal, therefore, may look for better and better 
things continually. The price of u Scott's Weekly” 
is two dollars a-year, with very great reductions to 
olubs. For three dollars wo will send a copy of this 
Magazine, and one of “ Scott’s Weekly,” for one year. 

Advertisements IK THIS Number.— We call atten¬ 
tion to the various advertisements on the cover, and 
at the end of this number; and would add that we 
are prepared to insert a moderate number of adver¬ 
tisements monthly at a moderate price. Booksellers 
particularly would find it to their advantage to adver- 
I tise in this Magazine, as it reaches the very class of 
| readers whose attention they generally wish to gain. 

Clubbing with Newspapers.—To oblige persons, 
who desire a newspaper as well as a magasine, we 
will send, for three dollars, a copy of this periodical, 
and a oopy of any of the Philadelphia two dollar 
weeklies, for one year. This will save a dollar. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 
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[ Library Edition of the Waverly Novels . Vole i. 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. Boston: B. B. Mutscy & 
Co. —It is often the case, in serial works of this cha- 
| raster, that the earliest volumes are the best; but 
the reverse of it has proved to be true in reference 
to this beautiful edition of Scott’s novels. If we had 
a fault to find with the first volumes of the series it 
was that their embellishments were scarcely elegant 
enough. This, however, has long been remedied. 
The illustrations in the four volumes noticed this 
month, and in those noticed in our December num¬ 
ber, are not to be excelled, bonsidering that, in 
this edition, every novel makes a volume by itself; 
that the type iB large and clear; and that the price 
is so low, the publishers ought to sell fifty thousand 
copies. We advise its purchase in preference to any 
other American edition. 

Regal Rome, an Introduction to Roman History. 
By Francis N. Neuman. 1 voL New York: J. S. 
Redfield .— The author of this little work has given 
ns, in a single volume, a more reliable account of 
Roman history from Romulus to Tarquin, than « s n 
be found in all Livy. Without entirely following 
Niebuhr, he has adopted most of bis views. His 
book should be in the hands of every one who pur¬ 
poses to study Roman history. As a clue is to a 
labyrinth so is this work to the early annals of 
Rome. 

Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. Parts VIl 
and VIII. New York: Harper & Brothers. —In 
these numbers, the last especially, Dickens is “him¬ 
self again.” The scene in which Lady Dedlock is 
proved to be Miss Summerfield’s mother is particu¬ 
larly fine. 
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Henry Etmond. By W. X. Thackeray. 1 vol. i 
New York: Harper A Brothere. —In many respect* 
we consider Thackeray superior to Dickens. Bis 
experience of life is more profound, and though his 
imagination is inferior, and his characters conse¬ 
quently less ideally beautiful, they have a closer re¬ 
semblance to real life than those of “Bos.” The 
young will prefer Dickens, but the old, who have 
“seen the skeleton,” wno know how hollow a thing 
life is, will choose Thackeray; and though not yet 
very aged ourselves, we must confess to being better 
satisfied with the realities we find in “Pendennis,” 
than with the visionary, though beautiful creations 
in most of the novels of “Bos.” The present work 
is an autobiography. The hero is an English gen¬ 
tleman of birth, who, about a century ago, sat down 
in Yoluntaiy exile, (so the reader is to suppose) to 
write his memoirs in the then wilds of Virginia, 
after having, in earlier life, taken part in the Jacobite 
intrigues of tbe reigns of Queen Anne, and mingled 
familiarly with Bolingbroke, Harley, Swift, Pope, 
Addison, Steele and other wits and statesmen of that 
day. Thackeray has admirably caught tbe style of 
a polished writer of the time, so that his novel has 
an air of reality, apart from its truthful delineation 
of the age generally, and particularly of the cha¬ 
racters he introduces. Indeed as a work of art it is 
worthy even of Fielding. We find in it less of that 
bitter satire, which marked the earlier productions 
of its author, and more of a spirit of genial humanity, 
charity, and forbearance. Either his increasing suc¬ 
cess as an author, or his last years “sickness” almost 
“unto death,” has melted away much of Thackeray's 
cynicism, or else the public has never appreciated 
that great, loving heart which is manifestly his. 
We add, in conclusion, that the chief actors in the 
story are depicted as only Thackeray, among living 
writers, can delineate: Lady Esmond, the Colonel, 
Beatrice, and the three Lord Viscounts are all drawn 
with the greatest Bkill an<$ the most extraordinary 
fidelity to future. Since Fielding died no author 
has written, in the English tongue, so akin to that 
greatest of British novelists, and consequently so 
worthy to wear his mantle. “Harry Esmond” is 
published in a cheap form, at fifty cents a copy. 

Diecovery and Exploration of the MieeUeippi. By J. 
0. Shea. 1 vol New York: J. 8. RedJUld.— In.this 
tasteful volume, which looks all over of “tbe olden 
time,” we have the narratives of Marquette and 
others of the early Jesuit missionaries, descriptive 
of their explorations of the Mississippi and North 
West It is the first time that the veritable journal 
of the excellent Marquette has been published in its 
integrity, for which act Mr. Shea deserves the grati¬ 
tude of every American who has the truth of history 
at heart. The narrative is full of valuable informa¬ 
tion, and, with tbe accompanying map copied from 
the original by Marquette, conclusively settles the 
right of the good father to be considered the first 
explorer of the middle Mississippi. The world has 
not done justioe to those early missionaries. In 


reading of the death of Marquette, as described by 
the continuator of his narrative, it is impossible not 
to feel the heart drawn profoundly to the meek, self- 
sacrificing man, who, far away from home, from civi¬ 
lisation, and even from medical aid, lies down on the 
wild Miohigan shore, and fixing his thoughts on 
heaven, prepares to yield up his soul to God. It is 
a story of heroio faith and martrydom calculated to 
draw tears even from the coldest eyes. We notice 
that Mr. Shea, in introducing the various narratives, 
gives a short biographical notice of the author, a 
feature which is of the greatest value to the general 
reader. 

OracUe for Youth. A Home Paetime. By Caro¬ 
line Oilman. 1 vol New York: O . P. Putnam. 
Philada: T. B. Petereon. —This is a selection of 
couplets, arranged in numbers, and under appro¬ 
priate heads, suoh as “What is your character?** 
“What is your private study?’* “What will be your 
destiny?” Ac. Ac. A person holds the book, and 
asks a question, and the individual interrogated 
mentions what number he, or she will choose. For 
example. The first says, “ What is your character?” 
The other replies, “I ohoose number three.” Under 
the head of “ What is your character,” number three 
is sought out, and found to be as follows:— 

“Gentle tempered, sweet and kind, 

To no angry word inclined.” 

As there are fifteen questions, averaging about 
fifty answers, there are over seven hundred replies 
in alL In such a number there is an infinite variety 
of course, so that the game is a pleasant one for 
young persons on a winter evening, affording oppor¬ 
tunity for excellent hits as well as for others not so 
apropoe. Tbe volume is prettily issued. 

Select Britieh Eloquence. By Chauncey A. Good¬ 
rich , D. D. 1 vol. New York: Harper A Brothere.— 
This is a large, thlok octavo volume, embracing a 
selection of the best speeches, by British orators, 
during the last two hundred years. Each speech is 
given entire, so that it may be judged as a whole, 
the only true way to do justice to any intellectual 
effort; for mutilated fragments, such as are generally 
presented in works of this class, often lead to very 
unfair estimates. A sketch of each orator’s life, with 
a criticism on his genius precedes each speech; and 
to these are added, wherever necessary, notes ex¬ 
planatory and otherwise. Dr. Goodrich has spent 
years in the preparation of the volume, for to ma¬ 
turely weigh the relative merits of each orator, 
and then decide on what specimen of his eloquence 
to select, was no slight task, even for one so com¬ 
petent as the compiler. The work must eventually 
supercede, for general use, all others of a similar 
character. 

A Life of Videeitudee. By 0. P. R. Jamee. 1 
vol. New York: Harper A Brothere. —The most in¬ 
different novel James ever wrote. Our weekly news¬ 
papers continually furnish better original titories than 
this. 
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Hildreth’$ History of the United States. Second 
Series. Vol II and III. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—hxaong the books which we have noticed 
from Harpers’ establishment this season, we find 
more than the usual number of excellent works that 
hare run up to second, third and fourth editions with 
astonishing rapidity, while others were provided for 
at first by immense editions commensurate to the 
established popularity of the authors. Among the 
latter is Hildreth’s History of the United States, a 
work so thorough in its details, so oonoise and yet 
elegant in its style, that it must continue for years 
to command a permanent market in the nation and 
among the people to whom it renders so great a 
semce. The third volume of the seoond series car- 1 
ties our history into the sixteenth Congress, and to ] 
1821 . A book which brings our national history 
wi in the life-time almost of our children, giving 
it in faithful detail back to the forming of our Con¬ 
stitution, should and will be lasting as it is useful 
It is such enterprises as these that have secured 
to the Harpers, not only reputation, but a perma- 
ent and enormous income from the reading masses. 

1 P <>ets. By Mrs. Kirkland. 

p ’ New York: Putnam. Philada: T. B. 
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Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. By Benson 

J. Loosing. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers _ 

We have watched the serial publication of this great 
national work with unabated interest, and now that 
it is completed congratulate author and publishers 
on the entire success of the enterprise. No person 
should presume, after this, to speak of the American 
Revolution, until he has perused these volumes, for 
they contain so much that is new, that not to have 
read them is to be ignorant of a vast deal that ought 
to be known. The two volumes contain nearly eight 
hundred pages each, and more than a thousand 
engravings on wood, chiefly from sketches by the 
author. They are handsomely bound, in embossed 
cloth, with appropriate designs. Every library, small 
or great, should have this work. 
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Fig. i.—A House Dress or Oak colored Cash- 
mere, skirt long and full, trimmed with graduated 
rows of black velvet. Corsage high and open in 
front, and finished with two rows of narrow black 
velvet. Over this is worn a black velvet paletot. 
Chemisette of French embroidered muslin, having a 
small square collar under which is worn a ribbon, 
tied in a careless bow in front. Cap of Honiton lace, 
trimmed with crimson ribbon. 

Fio. n - A Walking Dress op Maroon colored 
Silk, skirt plain and full. Mantilla of green velvet, 
round and deeper behind than in front, and trimmed 
with two rows of wide figured silk braid. Bonnet 
of canary colored silk, fluted. 

Fig. iil—Carriage Dress op blue Silk, skirt 
trimmed with three flounces woven with a rich plaid 
border. Cloak of black velvet richly embroidered. 
The fronts of this cloak are separate from the back, 
unlike that in figure No. II., which is cut all in one. 
A very deep and heavy net fringe put on beneath a 
row of embroidery gives this cloak the appearance 
of having a cape. Bonnet of white drawn satin, with 
a heavy drooping feather on each side. Crimson 
velvet face trimmings. 

General Remarks. —Velvet was never more 
fashionable than at the present season. It will be 
employed this winter for trimmings of every descrip¬ 
tion. It may be set on in plain rows, or cut out in 
Vandykes, or edged with narrow black lace, or with 
ruches of narrow ribbon. On a single broad flounce 
(now a style of flouncing frequently adopted) seven 
or eight rows of narrow velvet may be run; or the 
| *®lvet may be set on in a lozenge pattern, the edge 
of the flounce being cut in points, comformably with 
the lower row of lozenges. 

Many dresses are now made with a trimming at 
the waist, which has the effect of a very short baa- 
quine; it consists of a row of lace or fringe round 
the waist of the dress. When lace is employed for 
this purpose it should be guipure. This stylo of 
trimming bos become very fashionable. 
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Thb chief novelty in sleeves is that the trimming 
is now placed above the elbow. Another new kind 
of sleeve is beginning to be fashionable in evening 
dress: it is made somewhat fuller than usual, and 
the fulness is gathered on a band sufficiently wide 
to enable the hand to pass through. To the lower 
edge of this band the trimming is attached in ful-; 
ness. This trimming is also gathered at the lower i 
part and descends nearly to the hand, showing the 
under-sleeve, which is made and trimmed in the 
same style. This has a very elegant effect. 

Jackets of warm materials are beginning to be 
much worn within doors. They are frequently made 
* of cloth, embroidered with soutaohe or braid, whioh 
readers them very elegant. Those of a lighter kind 
may be of silk or velvet. But, whatever the mate¬ 
rial employed, black is the favorite color whenever 
the jacket is not of the same material as the dress 
with which it is intended to be worn. Last season 
jackets were worn open and rounded at the ends in 
front: this year they are fastened closely up to the 
throat; the bands are left square in front and slightly 
diverging one from another. 

Light cloth will be much employed for dresses 
during the winter, and it seems likely to supersede 
merino. For these cloth dresses dark blue appears 
to be the favorite color. A dress of this light kind 
of cloth, with a small cloak of the same, is a very 
suitable winter costume for a young lady. The cor¬ 
sage and front of the skirt may be ornamented with 
braid or velvet, and the cloak should be bordered 
with the same pattern, but the pattern should be de- , 
signed on a larger scale. ^ 

Poplw Dresses still continue to be much worn, , 
especially by children and young ladies. Those of , 
plaided patterns are much in favor. Many dresses i 
are made with two broad flounces; this is a favorite \ 
style at present, and dresses made of silk in this way j 
have the flounces edged with velvet. A dress re- l 
cently imported from Paris was made of groseille s 
colored sUk shaded with black. The skirt had two t 
deep flounces edged with black velvet set on in t 
losenges. This trimming was remarkably distingue 8 
its effect. The open corsage was headed by a f, 
bordering the same as that of the flounces, but of p 
smaller proportions. The open fronts of the corsage b 
are partially confined by bands of velvet fastened by d 
small enamel buttons. 

A test pretty fuehion for white muslin dresses n 

as appeared. Where the flounces are embroidered, a] 

each is supported underneath by a flounce of colored tl 
taffeta; the corsage and sleeves are, in this case, 
trimmed with ribbon to match, and a sash, with a] 
flowing ends, completes the dress. The ribbon brace 

to ma^r 0h W °™ M 6Ver: 0ith6r the y are ®ade pi 
to match the prevailing color of the toilette , or in hi 

black or .co M ats ribbon, whioh go with everything, th 
They will, no doubt, continuo in fashion throughout t* 
the winter, as they are a great protection to the To 
wnsts, which are so apt to be affected by the frost, th 
where the skin is sensitive. ^ . 


ng Hoods to cloaks [are fast disappearing, and are 
ad giving place to collars. 

ag Slippers, we may mention are now made with 
id heels, as in the days of our great-grandmothers. 
3e Those good ladies, it is true, did not move about 
er quite so aotively as the belles of the present genera- 
1- tion. They were not great walkers, and they wore 
sr slippers of a peouliar make, which were called mule*. 
ie These slippers, having very high heels and no hind 
ie quarters, rendered any kind of rapid movements im¬ 
possible, and the fair wearers of them were neces- 
e wily obliged to walk at a very slow and dignified 
e pace, and even then to observe the utmost caution 
h in order to avoid sprained ankles. The liability of 
d this aooident is, however, infinitely diminished by 
- the make of the slippers now introduced in imitation 
r of those worn by ladies of fashion about the middle 
s of the last century. The new slippers have high 
a heels, but the height is moderate, and they have 
a hind quarters like shoes. They are made in satin 
a or velvet, either black or colored, and are usually 
7 ornamented with embroidery on the fronts. We 
have observed some made of black satin, trimmed 
s with lace, and having red Jieels. Boots with small 
5 military heels have, as our readers are aware, long 
i been fashionable, but in a boot the foot is well sup- 
l ported, high heels may then be worn without danger; 
r how it may be with slippers is a question which can 
• best be determined by those ladies who are inclined 
to try them. 

In Paris efforts have recently been made to resus¬ 
citate the fashions of the Empire. These efforts are, 
however, likely to prove abortive. The short waist, 
and the corsage without a point, are innovations not 
suited to jhe taste of the present day, and dresses 
made in what is styled the genre Empire , have the 
waists shortened only in a very modified degree. 
Among the dresses made in this old style several 
have had short sleeves and low corsages. The 
sleeves were in double puffings, and round the waist 
there were ceintures of broad ribbon of plaited pat¬ 
terns in various shades of color. These broad ribbon 
sashes are sometimes disposed in a very elegant and 
fanciful way. The ribbon being pinned down in a 
point at the back of the waist, and from thence is 
brought up on each Bide and carried over the shoul¬ 
ders, after which it descends in a heart shape to the 
bottom of the waist in front. There the ribbon is 
narrowed by being gathered in a few narrow plaits, 
and the ends are left flowing to about midway down 
; the skirt. Velvet ribbons, either dark or of black 
I colors, may be pinned on the corsage in this style, 
and the effect is very pretty and novel. 

Another resuscitation of the fashions of the Em¬ 
pire has been observable in the stylo of dressing the 
hair. Several ladies have recently appeared at the 
theatres in Paris with their hair dressed in a very 
peculiar style. The bandeaux on each side of the 
forehead were replaced by small short curls around 
the face, the back hair arranged loosely, with a rib¬ 
bon band passed above the forehead. 
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PETEKSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXIII. PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1868 . 

THE MOTHER OF DODDRIDGE. 


BY EEV. JAMES STEVENS. 


It is related of the mother of that eminent 
and pious jnan, the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, that she 
was accustomed to draw her lmv to her knee, 
almost as soon as he could tal0Bnd pointing to 
the porcelain tiles, with which fire-places were 
hen adorned, instruct him in Bible history from 
the Scripture incidents there set forth. 

The good old fashion of ornamenting onr fire¬ 
places m this manner has long passed away, 
m afew ancient mansions may still be seen snch i 
china tiles, with their brilliant colors and sugges- 
delineations, pictorially telling how Joseph 
as bo by his brethren, how the cup was found 
P tDjanrin a sack, and how Jacob coming up to 
OTt was presented by his now princely eon to 
0r «>ey represent David going forth 
hbT' Ab8alom hanging by the hair of 

»» head, the mens feeding the prophet, or the 

gL 01 it klntilin!? the altar CT ««‘ed to the true 
**• of Baal prayed in vain 

dovn^t T t CaVCn for their «™- Or, coming 
Ssvionr m’" Testamcnt history, they exhibit the 
hanonr blcssmg HtUe children, or confounding 

m'ZttlT V*" 1 * 4 ‘ha‘ ‘he 

seenuM. j n< *80 drew her boy, as evening 
PP oached and imparted to his yonng mind the 

Hes 11!): BiWe toeidents depicted on the 
i ? 1 hi “ » f ‘ho babe born in a 

%t nto W f the !m ° CCntS - of the : 
Sat “__ f®Pt. and of the divine life of the 


fixion, th?,es “ e ° ny in th * g 0 "’™- the cruoi- 
Sbe^li'!'? eCtlon - “ d *0 final ascension. 
4. Jshl A r aMe8 of 019 Prodigal son, 


lost 8he«n en/iL ravu.gttAOOU, 

after the t.-r “ d th ® 80wer and the seed. Long 
w «"> was ( llrf V’ ad “*.*“• an<! a « without the 
the tre l;„i, f ’ sbe cont *nned her discourse by 

Vol xlra.^ ” miMd tte tile3 - Th “- 


t ; from his earliest childhood, Bible history was 
3 familiar to Doddridge. Even before he could 
, read, the beauty of its divine truth was im- 
) planted in his mind, and he had learned to shed 
3 | tears over the tragic scene at Calvary, and to 
i love the ideal of perfect goodness revealed in 
the incarnate Christ Is it singular that, with 
■ early instruction like this, he grew to be one of 
the purest minded and most useful men of his 
day? 

The old emblazoned tiles are no longer seen on 
our chimney-pieces, but the twilight hour still 
remains, Bible history is still as alluring to 
children as ever. Mother, do you ever, at that 
softening household hour, take your little one to 
your knee, and rehearse, as the mother of Dod¬ 
dridge did, the events described in that “book 
of books,” at onoe the most ancient, the most 
interesting, and the most authentic of histories? 
If there are no longer porcelain tiles, with their 
rude pictorial representations, there are thou¬ 
sands of beautiful books, illustrating the Bible; 
and these should be your assistants. There is 
no stronger security for the future uprightness 
of your child, than an early and reverential 
I acquaintance with the sacred story. Teach him 
the salutary lessons its parables convey, hold 
up before him the divine example of him who 
“spake as never man spake,” and though temp¬ 
tations should overcome him in after years, 
he will finally remember you and your instruc¬ 
tions, and return like the lost lamb to the fold. 
An early acquaintance with Bible history and 
Bible purity is an anchor which holds fast 
through waves and winds to the end. 

We are the advocates of no sect when we 
speak thus. We do not ask you to make your 
child a Presbyterian, a Baptist, an Episcopalian, 
or a Methodist. Teach him the Bible, and leave, 
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the rest to time. If you accustom him to con¬ 
template the wonders of Old Testament history, 
the self-sacrificing life of Christ, and the miracu¬ 
lous circumstances that attended the career of 
the apostles, you may safely leave to the future 
and to his maturer years, the consideration of 
doctrinal questions, and the speculative pro¬ 
blems of the schools. What your child wants is 
not a narrow dogmatism, but a wide and liberal 
Bible spirit. Without this foundation of fixed 
principle, which he can obtain in no other way, 
he will be, when he grows up, like a leaf torn 
from the parent stem, which the wind “bloweth 
where it listeth.” 

You can find, in no book extant, events so 
interesting for him as in the Bible. Read the 
story of Daniel in the lion’s den, of the three 
young Hebrews in the fiery furnace, of Moses in 
the bulrushes, or of the destruction of Pharoah’s 


hosts, and you will find that no tale affects his 
young imagination half so powerfully. In our 
experience we have found the Bible is without a 
rival, in its hold on the heart and the fancy of 
childhood. 

The mother who should leave her offspring to 
perish, as Hindoo mothers do, by exposure on a 
river s bank, would be considered, and would 
consider herself an unnatural monster. But, 
without Bible instruction, a child is virtually 
abandoned to vice, if not to crime, to moral 
degradation and a moral death. Oh! mothers 
of America, if you would have virtuous sons, 
men like the yenerated Doddridge, teach them 
their Bible. The mother of Washington did it. 
The mother of every great and good man has 
done it. “Cast your bread upon the waters,” 
says the Bible itself, “and after many days you 
shall find it.” 


THE WORSHIPPERS. 


BY H. W. PAYSON 


No costly apparel enrobed her form, 

No jewels, no gewgaws were there, 

No ringlet escaped on the breeze to play, 

Display’d with negligent care: 

As she stepped through the aisle of the village church 
To her seat in the house of prayer. 

No roses were blooming upon her cheek, 

For paleness alone was there, 

No radiance lurk'd in her quiet eye, 

It was stolen by want and care, 

No delicate moulded hand was hers, 

Whioh had heavy toil to bear. 

A light on her pallid face was playing, 

Twas the rays of a holy thought, 

A. they came from tho beautiful spirit within, 

And whisper d the peace it brought; 

A wv " ptar0M mueio thrilling there, 

Which her ear alone had oaught. 


In the rich robes from Hindostan’s looms, 

A figure was at her side 

To take of those Holy Emblems they knelt, 

Of Him who for all hath died. 

Tho humble, the toil-worn daughter of want, 

And tho child of affluent pride. 

The service was over, yet why turn’d the one 
Thus quickly and coldly aside? 

; Why flash’d her bright eye while her lip curl’d in scorn, 
There the heart wrote its shameless pride, , 

; For the harden’d hand of the rustic maid 
Love proffer’d had been denied? 

Christian! can you—can I bear the name, 

With a mind so narrow and base, 

Could we crush the sweet life of a loving smile. 
Which lives on a truthful face? 

Or darken the joy of a pure, noble soul 
‘ By the pride of station or place? 


STEALING CUPID’S BOW. 


3Y JAMES H. DANA. 


One day, in the leafy shade, 
Cupid hid to catch a maid; 

But the maid, more sly they say, 
Came and stole his bow away. 


Cupid coaxed, and Cupid prayed: 
But he could not move the maid. 
So the women have since then, 

At their mercy all ns men. 
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LOVE AND FAME. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


Never did golden flecks of sunlight flutter * 
through greener leaves, to cushion themselves on [ 
greener, softer moss, than that which covered the : 
broad, flat overhanging rock by the brookside, 
whither I would conduct my reader. It was a 
spot of sweet, wild loveliness, where the eye 
melled in beauty, and the murmurs of the ; 
rapid creek, the swaying of the forest trees, and 
the warbling of the wild birds reached the de¬ 
lighted ear in most harmonious strains. 

Nor were eyes and ears wanting to enjoy the 
pleasures Nature seemed to delight in offering. 
The gnarled root and trunk An old pine had 
twisted themselves into a rude kind of arm¬ 
chair, and seated in this rustio seat was a young i 
My of a rare and lofty beauty. Her hands < 
were busy with some woman’s work, but her air i 
was that of an enthroned queen. At her feet, ' 
stretched on the moss, a youth half reclined, i 
whose sad and delicate features inspired those t 
w° gazed on them with almost painful interest. 1 
U the marks of genius were stamped on that 8 
intellectual face, and his eye beamed with its 1 
'g , but there, too, might be observed the o 
0 ens of constitutional delioaoy which so often o 
accompany rare mental endowments, and which c 
Beems to warn mankind to cherish tenderly, if v 
ey would not lose, their most gifted ones. I 
An open book lay on the moss beside the youth, g 
c ad appa * enUy been reading aloud to his Ii 
volume 01 ! 01 *! 1 ? at iD Weariness or disgust the n 
caeer a & 660 tbrown aside, and now his w 

rest~.!K CS WCre readin S a P a g e °f deeper inte- h 
and van? fiXCd 0n th ® yoUD S g irl ’s face, r< 
over hi« US te l tale expre88iona were sweeping ai 
: i d r r tenaDCe - First ardent, im- si 

ness andV° V M- g ° Wed . there ’ then a look of 8ad ' m 
» glance ^ again was banished by w 
flu ? sh on hi Tff End triumph 1 but finally the D: 
of weaknea« C eek paled » ^ with an expression bi 
tween WaT depre8aion hia bead sunk be- wi 
one of 1 , ’ and h ! 9 " hole attitude became hi 
The youni . e ® pest dejection—almost despair, at 
loriJi- g E “ U eyes rested o® him, eadly—| rii 


menta!' 11 ' 8he Ba ‘ d ’ gcntI ^ »f‘«r a few 
^7<rath looked up, eagerly. 

} go on—read me something more.” 


“There is nothing here of interest,” replied 
in the youth, resuming the book, “nothing you 
le would like—yet stay—here is a little tale, a 
e, trifle, I have never read you—will you have it?” 
a The youDg lady assented, and Half read as 
e { follows : 

e “In the days of the Crusades, an old knight 
d dwelt all alono in his old ancestral castle. His 
i- wife had died in his youth, and thenceforth the 
knight had dwelt apart from men, a gloomy, 
e disappointed man. An only child, his son, shared 
his solitude, but not his heart. He was seldom 
1 allowed to approach his stern father, and so the 
- boy grew up without love—love the first neces- 
l sity of childhood. The boy was silent, sad, and 
3 delicate; men said he was not without feeling, 

• aud even talent, but the soul forced to grow 
» without sympathy, is like a flower grown without 
, sunshine, but a pale, miserable failure. When 
i the boy was twelve years old, sunlight suddenly 
broke upon him. An orphan girl, an heiress, 
and a distant relative, was committed to the old 
knight’s guardianship by a dying friend. The 
office was an unwelcome one to him, but one 
circumstances compelled him to accept. Who 
cannot, and yet who can, understand the new 
world of emotions which opened to the boy. 
From the first hour of the beautiful little stran- 
j ger’s arrival he loved her—nay, worshipped. 
In his inmost heart he cherished and loved her 
| more and more, and boy though he was, resolved 
when manhood came, to woo and win her for 
his bride. For her he vowed to make his name 
renowned. For her he would gird on his sword, 
and win glory in the Holy-Land—at her feet, 
should all his laurels be laid—and then having 
made her name as well as his own immortal, he 
would dare to claim the reward of her love. 
Dreams, dreams all! Manhood came to the boy, 
but, alas, the strength of manhood c&me not 
with it HI health unnerved both his arm and 
his mind; how could he, with scarce the physical 
strength of a girl, go forth to cope with war¬ 
riors. In silent agony he saw his dreams not 
of fame alone, but of love also, fading away; 
for how should the poor, sickly, unknown youth 
ever dare to speak of love to the beautiful, 
queenly young heiress. Pride and honor both 

forbade the thought. He sought to school him- 
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LOVE AND FAME. 


self—to accustom himself little by little to the 
idea of resigning the object of his long cherished 
love—but this lesson his stubborn, foolish heart 
utterly refused to learn.” 

Ealf suddenly paused, and an inexplicable emo¬ 
tion sho^k his whole frame. Lenora was almost 
as much agitated, yet she spoke first. 

“Pray, how does the story end—happily, I 
hope? Go on, I beg.” 

“Nay, the tale is not worth finishing,” said 
Ralf, “the end cannot be otherwise than gloomy, 
and would make you sad. Doubtless the pre¬ 
suming youth received the fate his audacity j 
merited.” 

“You are severe,” replied Lenora, “I know 
not how the proud dames of old might have 
looked on suoh a love, but had I such a lover I 
should say to him, there are other fields besides 
the battle-field—the pen is the sword of modern 
times—go forth and conquer. Then come to me, 
and I will show you what reward love has for 
him who has won fame.” 

The young girl spoke with enthusiasm, her 
head was raised, and her cheeks were flushed, 
but as she concluded a blush rushed to her 
cheeks, and she bowed her head in sudden shame. 
The youth spoke not a word; his emotion seemed 
too deep for speech, and the quick flush which 
spread over his face was succeeded by a mortal 
paleness. After a long silence, more eloquent 
than words, Ralf took his companion’s hand in 
his and kissed it reverently, “adieu, Lenora, you 
will hear of me next through the mouth of fame, 
or ^ever.” 

On the morrow Lenora sat again on the mossy 
rock—alone now—turning over the leaves of a 
book, seeking there for a tale which she knows 
she shall not find. 

Two years have gone slowly by, and the world 
has not yet heard of our poor Ralf. During this 
time he has been busy, however, with his books 
ond pen, and his pale cheek is now still paler 
than before. But the die will soon be cast-this 
▼ery night all will be achieved, and he will have 
won fame, and with it love, or all will be lost. 
To-night his play is to be produced, the beloved 
child of his imagination is to be brought to the 
light of day. No longer an ideal creation it is 
now to take its place among the realities of the 
world. The stern, unbiased publio is to pro¬ 
nounce judgment, and no undue tenderness, no 
weak indulgence will warp that judgment, though j 
the author’s heart should bo broken by the deci¬ 
sion. j 

In feverish excitement as the time approached, 
Ralf dressed himself with unusual care, and took 
his way to the theatre. From behind the half > 


drawn curtain of his box, he saw the company 
assembling—it was already a crowded house, and 
no party was without its interest in Ralf’s eyes. 
He took singular pleasure in watching lovely 
ladies, gaily dressed, step lightly across the seats 
to take their places in front, while attending 
gallants gathered behind them, and all seemed 
eager, bustling expectant—all had come to see 
his play. But see—there—there—what queen 
enters yon box? Half’s heart is beating vio¬ 
lently, for it is she—his own, his Lenora. Once 
again he sees her, more beautiful, more queenly 
than ever. How comes she here? Does she 
know—yes, she knows all, he feels sure, and she 
has come to witness his—yes, it must be—his 
triumph. 

The curtain rises, and the play begins, but 
Ralf sees nothing but the earnest face of Lenora, 
whose cheeks are crimsoned by excitement. Ralf 8 
heart is busy^fey with her—his play is utterly 
forgotten. It was not till the,close of the first 
act that his thoughts once reverted to it A deadly 
stillness was over the house—an ominous silence 
—no warmth, no enthusiasm—Ralf almost feared 
the beatings of his agitated heart would be heard 
in thb death-like quiet Again the curtain rises, 
and now his eyes are directed eagerly to the 
stage. What is the matter? The actors seem 
palsied by the coldness of the audence, who in 
their turn are chilled by the automaton-like act¬ 
ing. The whole thing is spiritless, lifeless. Ralf 
knows all is over, long before the storm of 
hisses and groans announced that the play is 
“damned.” 

Utterly overcome, Ralf turned his dim eyes to 
Lenora. She sat still and motionless, with com¬ 
pressed lips, and cheeks white as marble. The 
sight wholly unmanned Half’s already exhausted 
nature, and in the effort to rise and leave the 
theatre, he fell back lifeless into the arms of 
some strangers in the same box with him. They 
bore him from the house, and conveyed him to 
his lodgings. A raging fever had already seized 
upon him, and for many days he raved in wild 
delirium—telling how he staked all on one die 
and lost—and how he has not now strength left 
to begin the straggle anew. But an angel is by 
his bedside, soothing and cheering him with sweet 
whispers of hope and love. To Lenora’s tender 
care he owes it that his life is spared. His father 
too is often by his bedside—an old man now, and 
much changed. Lenora has let sunshine also 
into that old heart, and softened and subdued it 
by her tenderness. 

Once more Ralf was able to ride out, and 
strange fancy, Lenora insisted that the first drive 
should be in the evening, and to the theatre. It 
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would rouse R&lf from his deep dejection, she 
said. But when there Half sat beside Lenora, 
pale, listless, and unobservant like one in a dream, 
till the loud applause of the audience drew his 
attention to the stage. Was it some trick of his 
imagination, or was it indeed his own play, that 
was being acted with so much grace and spirit. 
He listened breathless with delight, every point 
told—the wit was so sparkling and effective, that ; 
even Half himself was astonished at its brilliancy. ; 
The curtain fell amidst rounds of applause, and : 
Half being recognized as the author, was eagerly ; 
called for. It was a trial for his modest nature, 
but he pushed aside the curtain, and bowed 
gravely and gracefully to the audience. The 
ride home was nearly silent, but when alone with ; 
Lenora, Half said, like one sore perplexed, “how < 
is this, Lenora—I cannot understand it?" < 

**’T is a simple matter enough," replied Lenora, s 
smiling. “ On the night when your play was pro- > 


duced, the principal actor was absent from indis¬ 
position, and his substitute ruined all by knowing 
nothing of his part. I saw how it was, your play 
fas full of genius, it had all the elements of suc¬ 
cess, but everything was ruined by the manner 
in which it was produced. Your father and I 
persuaded the manager to give it another and 
fairer trial—the result was its entire success. It 
has now been acted every night for two weeks, 
and is in short—the rage. Now, dear Half, ore 
you content? Are you famous enough yet to 
satisfy your far-reaching ambition?" 

“It is indeed far-reaching when it looks up to 
your love, my own Lenora," Half replied; “dare 
it—dare it so aspire?" He stretched out his 
arms—Lenora sank within them. 

“Ah, Half," she sighed, tearfully, “do you 
think success was needful to win my love? It 
has long been yours, and never more than when 
all hope of fame seemed lost to you."^ 


THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT. 


BT CLARENCE MAY. 


The midnight winds are breathing now 
A soft and gentle prayer, 

That floats like angel whisperings 
Upon the silent air; 

And fiow’rs are weeping dewy tears, 
And stars smile down in gloe; 

And now my thoughts will fondly turn 
To thee, dear one—to thee! 


Ah! whither do thy thoughts now roam? 

Dost gaze on that fair star, 

That twinkles in its azure home, 

And think of one afar 
Do straying zephyrs waft to theo 

A whisper’d word, or tone, 1 

That thrills thy heart with gentle dreams. 
And music, all its own? 


Earth’s weary ones now rest in peace, 
And calmly, sweetly sleep; 

While o'er the orphan angels bend, 
And holy vigils keep: 

The world is purer, better now, 

And oh! I feel its pow’r 
Steal o’er my heart in the deep hush 
Of this calm, gentle hour. 


JBut midnight o’er the sleeping world, 
Hath toU’d its iron bell, 

And thou, perchance, art resting too, 
Beneath its holy spell: 

Oh! may thy dreams be pure and sweet. 
With innocence and glee; 

While I bow down beneath the stars, 
And breathe a pray’r for theel 


LINES 

TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Mat all accomplishments enrich thy mind, 
oent, but modest, strong, and yet refined; 
°r vain with reason, nor with wit unkind; 
pagination ardent and intense, 

And talent qualified by common sense. 

] &te er tfa y ^tion, dignify thy place. 


Giving, not gaining honor, form to grace 
Each character upon the stage of life, 

Splendid or poor, as friend, companion, wife— 
Worthy the first of men; this may’st thou be, 
Then Heav’n send thee one, who’s worthy thee. 


L 
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“YE PAY TITHE OF MINT.” 


BY J. THORNTON RANDOLPH. ACTHOR Of “THR CABIN AND PARLOR.” 


“Please, sir, if its only a cent.” 

It was a plaintive, childish voice that uttered 
these words. The person addressed, a burly, 
yet luxuriously dressed man, checked the rapid 
pace with which he was hurrying along, and 
turning to look for the speaker, beheld a little 
girl, poorly clad, who stood under the street lamp, 
her thin, wan face and unnaturally large eyes 
telling one of those tales of orphaned and beg¬ 
gared childhood, the prey of starvation and fever, 
such as make modern cities Gomorrahs. 

The night Was shutting in, with a drizzling 
rain, that froze as it fell. The long street, usu¬ 
ally so crowded at this hour, was new almost 
deserted. Most of the retail stores were already 
closed, as if to keep open were useless on such 
an evening, and the clerks, here and there, were 
putting up the slides of the others. Now and 
then the solitary tread of a belated mechanic or 
merchant hurrying homeward was heard, or a 
muffled figure flitted by in the comparative dark¬ 
ness and disappeared down the shadowy avenue: 
but with these exceptions nothing disturbed the 
silence of the desolate thoroughfare. 

Something in the tone of the'suppliant’s voice 
which struck him as strangely familiar, had 
checked the footsteeps of the man we describe. 
The child immediately sprang forward, with one 
hand drawing a summer shawl around her thinly 
clad figure, while she eagerly extended the other 
and looked imploringly up. * 

“Oh! sir,” she said, “I’ve had nothing to 
eat since morning. If I g0 home without any _ 

thing I 1 be whipped; and not get supper either. 
Please, sir, please.” 

But the momentary curiosity, or pity, or other 
motive whatever it was, that had induced the 

D ° W l6ft him: he P u ®hed 

baok the child, as if her rags made her an out¬ 
cast to humanity, saying angrily, 

“Get away with your lies, you whining little 
hypocnte. Go to the guardians of the poor; 
they 11 take care of you: they’re paid for it” 

But, with a strange pertinacity, the child fol¬ 
lowed him. She ltd literally eaten nothing,^ 
f 6 8aid > that day, and was desperate with 
hunger, and with cold. Everywhere she had been 
repulsed when she asked alms. The doors of 


o.uio. me aoors of 
m 8p t “ did dweUin S 8 > where luxury i 


wasted daily more than the pittance she asked, 
had been slammed in her face; sour tradesmen 
had turned her out of their stores, with sharp 
words, angry that she should bring her squalid¬ 
ness to offend the eyes of their fine-lady cus¬ 
tomers ; she had been called impostor, beggar’s 
brat, and other vile and insulting names;'and 
yet not a cent, not a crust of bread had been 
bestowed on her all through that long winter 
day. For many hours, lingering about the shop- 
windows, in a state of half stupefaction, she had 
ceased to ask. But when night began to fall, 
came the recollection of the punishment that 
awaited her, if she returned without money, to 
the miserable cellar which was her home. Not 
home in the sense which you and I, reader, un¬ 
derstand the word. But such a home as friend¬ 
less orphans have among the vicious and outcast, 
who feed such little ones, not for charity, but 
that they may live on the alms those pale faces 
and piteous tones extort in the public streets. 
So, rousing herself, the child renewed her task. : 
But, for once, all in vain. The very tempest 
which, beating so pitilessly on her poor unshel¬ 
tered head, ought to have softened every heart 
in her favor, seemed to have a hardening effect, 
rendering them impatient to reach warmth and 
shelter, and irritating them at being stopped. 
So when this last appeal appeared about to fail, 
despair lent her unusual courage; she ran after 
the speaker; and clutching his coat, cried, 
“Please, sir, I don’t know where to find the 
people you tell of; but give me something, only 
this once; only this once.” 

Her teeth chattered, and her voice shook with 4 
cold; any man of ordinary feeling would have 
had pity : but Mr. Morrison held certain prin¬ 
ciples, on which he prided himself, respecting 
poverty. Nobody, he said, starves in a free 
country like this, unless by their own fault. He 
had begun life a poor boy himself, and knew all 
about it. “ Besides, he didn’t believe,” he would 
continue, “ in this modern cant about the poor 
having a right to be supported. Whoever 
couldn’t work ought to want. The case of chil¬ 
dren was no exception, for even if they starved, 
it was only the sin of the father being visited on 
the descendants, since people too poor to support ' 
offspring committed a crime in marrying. At 
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the worst, beggars had no claims on him, fpr the 
state undertook to support the poor, and taxed 
him and other property-holders for the purpose; 
and if he gave alms in the street, he only paid 
twice orer, besides encouraging vagrancy. No,” 
he was acccnstomed to exclaim, buttoning up his 
pockets energetically, “he would never give a 
street mendicant a cent; it was a principle with 
him not to do it; if others would imitate his 
example, society would soon get rid of this pest, 
for these whining beggars would go to work in 
order to avoid starving.” Ah! he paid “tithe 
of mint, anise and cummin, but omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy 
snd faith.” He tore himself, rudely, from the 
child’s grasp, saying, with cruel inflexibility, 

‘‘Let go, let go: don’t stop me; I know all 
about your tricks.” And as'he hurried away, he 
muttered to himself, “ the police oughtn’t to let 
a man be annoyed in this manner: besides, what 
a life they're allowing that child to grow up to.” 

The girl retreated to her old position, letting 
her hands fall listlessly by her side, so that the 
wind blew apart her wet shawl and revealed how 
scantily she was dressed. A thin, torn frock, 
clinging close to her figure, showed that her 
underclothes were altogether too few; and her 
feet were stuck into shoes, that after being often 
patched, still gaped to the cold and wet. Oh! 
tender-hearted mothers, pray heaven that your 
little ones may die, rather than be left, in indi¬ 
gence and orphanage, to a lot like this. 

For not always had this patient, suffering 
child been such as she was now. She remem¬ 
bered when, for back in her young existence, 
8he had a comfortable home, and a mother who 
fondled her: when lullabies sang her to sleep, 
end soothing words reassured her if she woke 
frightened from a dream. Not that life had ever 
been as joyous to her as to other children. That 
oved mother was always sad, and often in tears, 
w*d so a shadow had fallen on the daughter in 
er very infancy. Her young mind could not 
entirely understand it even yet, but, as she never 
wew a father, like other children did, she often 
* ought now vaguely that her mother must have 
en a widow. While that dear parent lived 
she had never known a want. They had not 
enjoyed splendor, but they had possessed com- 
ort, and their mutual affection would have sup¬ 
plied even deficiencies. But, at last, the mother 
a ied. The child was too young at the time 
o remember exactly how, was still too young to 
comprehend everything connected with it But 
8 a vivid memory of their living in a 
poorer house, of sometimes going without meals, 
wily of being held to kiss her mother, who 


lay in bed and seemed strangely altered. Then 
she recollected a sad, sad day, a day she should 
never forget if she lived to be as old as the ' 
withered crone who sometimes whipped hei; 
when she saw her mother stiff and cold in what 
they called a coffin; when she heard a lid screwed 
down over that sweet countenance; and when 
strange men carried the ugly thing away, with 
her mother fastened in it, and the crone shook 
her, and beat her at last, because she went into 
such a passion of cries and tears at the sight. 

After this all was a blank comparatively. She 
remembered nothing since but cold, and hunger, 
and ill-usage, Nothing but being driven out to 
beg, and punished if she was unsuccessful. 
Nothing but sleeping in one corner of a damp 
cellar, where she was woke often by rats running 
over her, buc where as often she could not sleep 
at all for cold. How long she had lived this life, 
or what tie united her with the outcasts who 
kept her,j»he was ignorant. Hunger and cold, 
cold and hunger, these stern realities engrossed 
her young mind; and she had no thought, no 
feeling but this. Yes! there was one subject 
else that often occupied her. Lying awake, 
in the long, lonely nights, she recalled that 
motherly face which, even in its saddest mood, 
always looked lovingly on her’s, and remem¬ 
bered how from those dear lips had come strange 
words about a beautiful country, where good 
children went after death, and where somehow, 
in some vague way, she had a conviction that her 
parent now awaited her. It was a place, she 
recollected to have heard, where cold, and hun¬ 
ger were no more; where trees and grass and 
flowers grew by lovely rivers; and where all 
day long, forever and forever, happy ohildren 
went singing, hand in hand, or sat at their 
mothers’ knees, listening to stories of the Good 
Shepherd, who took little ones that he loved, up 
in his bosom, like lambs, as she had once seen in 
a picture. She had a shadowy idea also that it 
was here the angels lived, and that her mother 
now was one, though none the less her mother: 
and sometimes, in dreams, she saw that remem¬ 
bered face, radiant with light, smiling on her: 
and oh! how blest she was. But these things 
were rare, and seemed to grow rarer. She never 
now heard of heaven, or angels, or the Good 
Shepherd. She never sawwRy one kneel in 
prayer. But her ears, day and night, were filled 
with curses, and with words of which she knew 
not the meaning, except that it was something 
horrible. This life was fast benumbing her, she 
felt that: but she was too young to know why: 
and so the sadness and loneliness and despair 
at her heart increased; and life grew more and 
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more a blank, with only cold and hanger left, 
t hunger and cold. 

All this rose to her memory, in a dull, faint 
way, till she grew unconscious of time. She still 
stood where we left her, but the night had now 
closed entirely in, the Btores were all shut, and 
she and the tempest were alone together. At 
last a rough voice aroused her. 

“Hillo there,” it cried. “Come, bo moving.” 
She looked up, and recognized a watchman, 
who, in shaggy overcoat, and with badge on hat, 
w M going to his post. The child had learned 
already to dread the law and its officers; for 
they had always harsh words, and only harsh ! 
words for her; and starting, she hurriedly moved ! 
away. j 

“I say,” cried the watchman, raising his voice j 
that she might hear, “don’t let me catch you 
here again to-night, or it’ll be worse for you.” j 
He had a vague suspicion that she was a spy, \ 
in the employ of some burglars: like the re¬ 
spectability he represented and guarded, he could 
never see misfortune in the beggar, but only vice 
and crime. 

His harsh voice quickened her pace to a run, ; 
and she fled onward through the tempest, almost 
breathless, turning a corner here, and another 
there, till finally glancing over her shoulder, and 
not seeing him, she ventured to slacken her 
speed. She found that she had left the business 
portion of the city, and was now in a street occu¬ 
pied entirely by dwellings. The windows of the 
houses were all closed tightly, however, and as 
not a person was abroad, everything looked inex¬ 
pressibly lonely and desolate. The child thought 
of her coW cellar, for a moment, almost with re- i 
lief. But the recollection of the terrible punish- ] 
ment she had received, on the last occasion she i 

returned empty-handed, nerved her to continue i 

out, in the faint hope that she might yet meet 1 

Z:j ^ hl \ VQT90n ' M ** wo'rst, she h 

thought, It was better walking about, even in t 
he storm, than returning to that angiy crone J 
especially ,f. cow anj then, she could only con,; 
across an open window or two, end see the re- t 
flection of the fire shining ruddily inside 

J'ZTTV* : ieWe,eD now - 1 ‘wns there, I o 
half » block ahead, where the light streamed J e 

TleTT h M net ’ in two broad - warm, L 
f " «*« parlor windows. SI,; e 

J r ? 6r PMe ’ ftDd 800n 8tood at house, d 

„“®.‘ rattling against the panes, and i b 
coating the hr ok front with ioe; the wind reared n 

tr«s on 3 ti * d tt ” d bCDt th0 oraajoental s< 
‘ „. 8 °“ be Pavement; all without was cold a, 
wet fort, d(I All did we say? No, for tha ri 

Pale, shirenng orphan girl forgot her hunger ? 


(ft, 5 forgot the tempest, when she saw that genial 
light, and heard the merry, childish laughter 
int within. It was a house to which some young 
dll cousins had come, from another city, to spend a 
d w fortnight with the little boy that belonged there ; 
ud and every evening for a week past they had been 
At having such grand times, as they would every 
evening for a week to come. Ohl how that 
houseless one without envied those little ones, 
n, How she stood on tip-toe to try and peep within, 
it, How, failing in this, she would have ascended 
id the steps if she dared, and endeavored to catch 
or a glimpse in that way. Yet how, though disap- 
ffi pointed in all, and wishing often that she could 
id be inside a happy child at play with the rest, she 
was cheered even by the sound of the laughter, 
ie and warmed by the fire-light reflected on the 
u ceiling. 

Several times she went away, dreading lest 
7 , some person should come out and detect her, for 
i- so deep had the sense of degradation sunk into 
d her soul, that it almost seemed wrong to be 
e watching rich and respectable people in this 
way, stealing their crumbs of fire-light and mer- 
i, riment, and drinking the overflow of their ex¬ 
it uberant happiness. But she returned as often, 
r The house had a spell for her she could not 
j resist. It appeared to her as if she had, some- 
r | how, a right to share in its comfort and joy; 6 s 
s | if she was being defrauded by this exclusion 
from it; or, at worst, as if there was gross in- 
3 justice that she should be shivering hungrily 
3 outside, while within there was such a super¬ 
fluity of all things. It made her happy also, for 
fc the moment, when she came in sight again of 
that bright, warm window, and heard the merry 
laughter of little boys and girls, mixed ocoa- 
i sionally with the sweet tones of woman and the 

* full, hearty voice of manhood. Once or twice 
the sound of the latter seemed familiar to her. 

| Was it the voice that had so cruelly refused her 
j J wo hours B S° ? Oh! no, it could not be that: 

| it was only a strange coincidence; from no such 
| cold and callous heart could come laughter like 
j this. 

j The last time she was driven away, her fears 
j of detection nearly proved true, for a colored 
servant coming to close the shutters, caught a 
glimpse of her running off. After a while, how- 
i ever, she returned again, and though all was now 
dark and desolate, she could as little leave as 
; ^ e ^ ore: nay! the dread of being discovered being 
now removed, she felt a certain pleasure in her 
security, that almost compensated for the ab¬ 
sence of the lighted windows and the gay mer¬ 
riment. She sat down on the steps, at first with 

* a little nervousness; but this gradually wore off; 
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and ascending step by step, at successive inter¬ 
vals, at last she nestled close to the very door. 
It was strange, bat a sensation of warmth seemed 
still to go out from the house, and fold the child 
m its arms, till, as she pressed against the door, 
she began to feel as she used to, in the old, dear 
days, when folded to her mother’s bosom. 

The night advanced. In their little beds, 
lovingly encircling each other with their arms, 
slumbered the children.within; and in the next 
chamber lay ft fair, sweet lady, and by her side 
her sleeping lord. Ah! had she known aU his his¬ 
tory, would she lie there so peacefully ? Strange 
that no dark dreams disturbed his rest. Had he 
forgotten the tale of pretended love, the insidious 
arguments, and the other treacherous means, 
which he had employed to win the trust of one 
who, if living, had a prior right, in the eye of 
hod, to that place at his side? Did the grave 
never open, that his victim might come, and 
ding at the foot of his bed, gaze on him, with 
end, reproachful eyes, till his hair bristled with 
“ ^ 1U8 , bl00d fr ° Ze? WaS no 8e P ul <*ral 
2 V ^' ,d “ idnl « ht * “ ki "g »>-ere was 

rst-born? Did never a sheeted figure, damp 

tween ^ t0mb ’ place iteelf 8ilentl J r be- 
S' 1 ‘ ,m “ d h “ *»» Could it be that, with 
hon * . m apon 80u l> be could look men 
Ms ho l "» faC *’ ° r ’ old k' 3 innoc ™t boy to 
K* ^er remorse in the 

thii. P r °n < * and aucceseful man? Oh I 

rr:r° r r 8th ^eitor,nndcondemn 

ift* ma viU »'eep nnbroken 

tins, and sh -* be . coId P^v® bolds their vie- 
slsrvin. h. 0 * 1 the ‘ r ebandoned offspring lie 

ZZ IT' t 00 ™- 80 «“ rioh merchant 

Sad left tto “f ht of a ® obild he had denied, 

,mV 1 , t P r.u “ 0,9 8tr99tS; “ d 80 

dead .1 }'* thToshold - in ®old and wet, ae its 

IS Wronged motl « elept in the dark church- 


yard. 

«!k? utu ° one 8,imd and hsif 

by, on th . * h * n a ^tohman went slowly 

Bat hU l fainfl“ d t’ dr ° WSily “^g th ® hour, 
long street. ^ 8caroel J r died d °wn the 

l e'n'nbored again. The 

tor tdLr ^ ’ '”" 118 “ Ufdl; batoo,d - 
d "«med g ,ndk th’t s ber now ' Sh ® 

sU she had T r &m 8# " r thin S 9 >‘» which 
There w l .f 8nC,ed #f >PP i "® 99 was nothing, 
sad beautiful IT SUI1 f hlne > and delicious fruits, 
children who did*™."? 9 ” ohildr ® n »® r ® playing, 
* tirewtjhn", fl? , fr ° m h f -« fvown when 
ti>eir ep 0rts Ther . 91 ? 1 Ingly Mlled ter 40 join 

k ind, more hJelZ T ^ hermother > “»v® 

^eet her with * tban ever ’ She 8 P ran g to 

Wltha cryand was foldedto her bosom, i 


Oh! blessed dream, must she awake from it? 
Awake to cold, and hunger, and friendlessness 
again? No, thanks be to God! for all is not a 
dream. It has become a reality at last. Another 
lamb has been added to the heavenly flock: and 
the orphan, rejected by her earthly father, sleeps 
in the arms of Jesus. 

At day-break, the servant who came to open 
the door started back in affright; for nestled 
close to it, on the sill outside, lay a pale child in 
a winding-sheet of ice. Terrified, he summoned 
his master, who, at this unusual occurrence, has¬ 
tened to rise. 

Its some poor chile,” said the old colored 
coachman, as he tenderly bore in the corpse, 
“dat’s got nobody to take care of it. Poor 
thing, see how thin she’s dressed; and her arms 
looks as if she been a-most starved.” 

The merchant was gazing with eager eyes. 
He had recognized the beggar child of the pre¬ 
ceding evening, and his compressed lips showed • 
that he felt something like remorse. 

But a sharper pang was reserved for him. 
Suddenly the grey-headed negro said, 

“What’s this?” And, as he spoke, he drew 
forth from the bosom of the child a locket, which 
had been suspended from the neck by a simple 
string. 

Mr. Morrison, at this exclamation, leaned for¬ 
ward. But at sight of the locket he staggered 
back as if he saw a spectre. 

The old coachman sprang to assist his master, 
saying, “Lor Almighty, sir, what’s the matter? 
Are yon sick? You’re not used to this kind o’ 
thing.” 

Mr. Morrison with a strong effort, rallied, and 
holding out his hand, said, 

“Give me that locket It may afford some 
trace to the child’s parents.” 

For he had recognized a gift of his own in 
that trinket With it, like a flash of lightning, 
came the consciousness of what it was that had * 
so powerfully attracted him, the evening before, 
in the voice and look of the child. He knew 
that his first-born lay before him And for once 
in his life he believed in the fearful words:— 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 

He took the locket with trembling hands, and 
hurrying from the room, shut himself up for 
hours. What passed within those locked doors 
no human eye saw. When he reappeared he was 
aa calm as usual, but the old coachman, who 
alone had seen his emotion, fancied that there 
were traces on his countenance of a mighty 
struggle gone through, and his suspicions grew 
to certainties when an, undertaker was sent for, 
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a handsome coffin ordered, and this cast-away 
ohild, shipwrecked at the door of the rich man, 
was interred in the family burial lot 

The world wondered, and praised the act. No 
one had thought that Mr. Morrison would ever, 
for mere compassion, do so humane a deed. Many 
regretted they had misjudged him. Others, when 
they next met him, pressed his hand more warmly 
than had been their custom. Alas! alas! 

For already the incident has passed from his 
memory, or is remembered only as an unpleasant 
dream, he labors to forget. “Even if the world 
knew all,” he says to himself, “I would not be 


greatly blamed; such affairs are common things, 
only they do not always end so tragically:” and, 
in his secret soul, he thinks it very hard that he 
should have been the victim of so unfortunate a 
catastrophe. 

There are some men, so naturally callous of 
heart, or so self-righteous in conventional mo¬ 
rality, that “they will not believe, though one 
rose from the dead.” 

He is still the rich and respectable Mr. Morri¬ 
son, scrupulously paying “tithe of mint.” 

But there is a God in heaven. There will be 
a Judgment Day! 


MONOCKONOCK ISLAND. 

INSCRIBED TO MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

BT FRANK LBX. 


I ha vw wander’d far this sunlit day, 

My hands are full of flow’rs; 

It brings my joyous childhood back 
With its wealth of dancing hours. 

The low wind sigh’d through the island grass, 
There were dingles fair to see, 

And oh! it brought another scene 
So vividly to me. 

The dark oliffs rose on either side, 

With a tyrant’s gloomy frown, 

The river in the sunlight laugh’d 
While leaping gaily down. 

The meadows spread their joyous slopes, 

The trees along the bank 
Cast shadows mingl’d with the sun, 

That on th’ bright waves rose and sank. 

Over the sky the white clouds troop’d 
And on the waters glanc’d, 

Over the grass like wandering elves 
The leaves and sunlight danc’d. 

Over the dell the great oaks hung, 

Heavy with drooping vines, 

And in the forest was a moan— 

Th* moan of the troubled pines! 

I spatter’d the cool drops on my brow, 

It made my pulses dance, 

Over my heart came rushing then 
The forms of sad romance. 

The tale a gifted hand hath wove* 

About this island-shrine,, 


*. * "for to that beautiful tale, “Mary Derwent,” 
which has given its authoress a more lasting fame 
In the heart of every cititen of the Keystone State, 
than whole volumes written by other hands. 


Whose mournful earnestness can chain 
This dreaming soul of mine. 

It haunted me in childhood’s hoursj 
It made me a dreamer then; 

It hath strange power o’er me yet— 

Th* tale of that sunlit glen. 

I lov’d it for its very sadness, 

E’en then I understood 
The unspoken dreams which haunt’d her— 
That maiden of th* wood! 

I was a child and far away— 

My steps have wander’d far! 

I stood to-day in that sunlit dell 
Where bright the waters arc. 

A change is on my soul, and grief 
Its lava-tide hath pour’d 
O’er all the treasures which the heart 
Had sought in vain to hoard. 

I have learn’d the tale which all must learn, 
That dreams are vain as sweet, 

And I have learn’d to scorn the world, 

Its guile and false deceit. 

Yet my spirit to one vision clings, 

Of a home in th’ wildwood deep, 

Where the white-man’s foot has never trod 
And th’ shadows of ages sleep. 

Where th’ sunbeams fall on the grey wolfs lair, 
The mountain eagle cries, 

And th’ torrent bounding madly on 
With echo hoarse replies. 

Where th’ foot starts baek as if it trod 
On another world’s confine— 

That stillness, dim and vast, would suit 
A spirit dark as mine! 
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by CAEEY STANLEY. 


Eveby one wondered when it was known that 
Tom Harris was going to marry Mary Allen. 
The buxom, rosy-cheeked wives of the neigh¬ 
boring farmers declared that such a'delicate 
foiled thing as she had been was not fit to 
superintend such a farm as that—a poor, puny, 
s ip of a girl, as white and as limp as a rag, who 
nerer did anything at home but sew and read, 
or per aps dust up a little on busy days; he’d 
n out that he would want any quantity of 
e P, as well as a housekeeper and nurse if 
he married her, they knew; and the good dames 
oo ed wisely, and shook their head® and sighed 
ow poor Tom Harris. 

In the midst of these prognostications, Mary 
en became the young farmer’s wife, 
e ventured on her arduous duties with a quiet 
rmmntion which rather astonished her hard 
r ing: neighbors, but they sagely remarked that 
w 8W6pt Clean ’” and that Tom Harris 

,; i ’! C0 :'7°‘ *»t he had married a child 

iC T f ° f & Wife 40 he, P him - B “‘ 

Ja L r mC . We " 8ati8fied with his bar-f 
hi, ' T5 e y° nn 8 T 'fe was the very light of ! 

beiJiira/f ^ he “ d h6r COmpIain of her i 
»e»fon rv ° h<ra9ehoId dnt >es» bat everything , 
tmntlll l°l k ? rk; D0 ba8ll8 > hurr y; hie 1 


favorite alwaya 0n the di ™er-table’, his 

-i and when 

T d0M ' and T ° m had d — 

<°rt«ble 7 b ° 0t9 ’ nDd rUn hi8 feet int <> the com- 
f”« b Lr a I'" WhiCh Wife had worked - he 

whilst she Btitche,) 40 ^ im P h ' S new3 P a P ep - »nd 
b« .Iwl tt no 7 aWay > he read ‘o her; 

PWthen J 8 ‘ 0ry 0r 8ketch on the first 
news, till .* in.. 1 ™ 8 *' 88 a ” d dea,k9 > the general 
fairs, the w ““I 6 acoou “ta of agricnltnral 


fairs, the best»». . accounts of agricultural 
tnrnip S the a trees or keeping 

®‘"»re the nT" 0 ? 7 ° f 8 “ ano ° Ter lime as a 

«so d „rr 8 af * b8at --»<> potatoes, 


wi so on down to iZ ', C0 ™ and Potatoes, 

spiced gingerbread ^rgo. “ellow apples, the crisp, 
Pored by Jr lrv > a ’ tbe ““"ed cider pre- 

b 'rbu,b,n5', fa °? e d . 8 ’ beoaU8e th °? *'“• 

In the evening refreshments, 

been strained anT*' I"* tb * ki t° ben > the milk had 
>» the closet th. Pnt j Way ’ ‘ he tea thiD gs P la ced 
“»“i"g's fim tt: 00d brmpht for the next ] 
118 the pots and kettles filled, and 1 


at j Sam and Kitty, two little “take” children,.as 
n. they are called, set down to sew carpet-rags, 
h- whilst the older “farm help” gathered around 
te the two tallow oandles on the little stand before 
to the fire; the girls to sew, and one or two of the 
y, men to take up a spelling-book or testament, or 

10 with a blotted sheet of paper before them, pro- 
J > ceed laboriously in their self-education. 

d Directly would come a quiet voice from the 
>f sitting-room calling Kitty and Sam, who hustled 
f away the carpet-rags, gave each other a^inch or 
is push, and usually made out to tumble into the 
d sitting-room together. 

The apples, and gingerbread, and cider, had 
y been cleared away, and in their place was the 
large family Bible. Mary opens it and read in 
t a sweet, musical voice, the cadences of which 

I have a wonderful magnetism for hen husband, 
t who receives new revelations through her; Kitty’s 
3 black, restless eyes roam over the room, settling 

11 now and then on her mistress with a loving look, 

I I then wandering off again with a mischievous 
■ [ glance to Sam, who has becomf tired of kicking 

his heels agaiiftrt the round of his chair, and is 
' | nodding away, first on one side, then on the 
; other, till, to Kitty’s great delight, he has nearly 
lost his balance and fallen over. 

fee farmer’s wives of the neighborhood had 
waited with some anxiety their first introduction 
into Tom Harris’ house after the installation of its 
new mistress, but they were obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge that her bread was light and sweet, beyond 
criticism, her butter delicious, and the tea the 
most fragrant they had ever tasted. It sooife 
happened that there was scarcely a Sunday when W 
she appeared at meeting, that she was not in¬ 
formed that if her husband and herself would be 
at home, some two or three of the neighbors 
would come to spend the afternoon with them; 
for the good people who worked hard through 
the whole week, looked upon it as no sin to use 
the Sabbath as a day of rest and relaxation, and 
visit their neighbors to discuss the crops, the 
weather, the poultry, and the sermon of the 
morning. 

The young matron moved about her house 
with a quiet ease, which astonished her more 
bustling friends. “She always looks so 
And calm-like,” said old Mrs. Reeves, “that she 
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puts me in mind of a lily and rose-bud together. 
I really think the pink or blue ribbons she wears 
around her neck has something to do with it, the 
rest of her dress is so plain, and grey, that they 
seem to bring her face out, like. But she looks 
very poorly, poor thing. I'm afraid she ain't 
long for this world.” 

And Mrs. Reeves was too nearly right From 
the time of little Nelly’s birth, the young wife 
seemed to grow more shadowy. The great, 
healthy child appeared to thrive on its mother's 
very life. As it grew larger and stronger every 
day, the plaything of Kitty and the wonder of 
Sam, Mary Harris’ step became slower, and her 
cheek thinner. The evening chapters were often 
interrupted by spells of coughing, and Tom Har¬ 
ris now saw that the house was fast and safe of 
evening%in the place of his wife. 

Very gradual but sure was the change. The 
panting breath came harder night by night as 
she ascended the stairs; the eyes grew brighter, 
the feverish cheek thinner, and the white hands 
more transparent as the winter wore on. And 
then came the time, when she no more took her 
seat at the breakfast-table, when her husband 
swallowed’his cup of coffee with a great gulp 
as if with a sob, when Kitty browned the toast 
and made the tea for her mistress with the air 
of a connoisseur, and carried it to her bedside: 


when she would Ipsh the cries of little Nelly, g< 
stealthily around the room on tip-toe, drop the 
curtains if Mary slept, with wonderful judgmenl 
and care in one so young. 

March with its cutting winds came. On the 
uplands small patches of snow were still vistf^e, 
l> r own fields and leafless trees looked sad and 
desolate. On a quiet Sabbath afternoon* when 
huge crows wheeled and cawed busily over the 
bare fields, breaking the else profound stillness, 
there was another gathering at Tom Harris’, 
agon after wagon drove into the white gate 
^Wnd deposited its inmates at the entry door; stal¬ 
wart men scraped their feet, entered shyly, shook 
hands with each other, took their seats, and spoke 
in whispers; then wives went into a darkened 
chamber with its covered glasses, to look at a 
pale-white corpse there, whispered to each other 
over the coffin with tearful eyes, and left the 
room to make places for others. 

_ T ben the minister spoke to the nearest rela¬ 
tives in the next chamber, soothingly and hope¬ 
fully, and taking up his hymn book, asked all 
who could to join him, and gave out the words, 
“I would not live alway.” 

0 first there was a pause; none in that room 
could find strength to join in; again the good 
man repeq£ed the words—a trembling, sobbing 


voice here and there now commenced, till the 
verse was caught up by those in the entry, in 
other rooms, and at length the strong bass of 
■ manly voices, and sweet woman tones from parlor 
j|>nd kitchen swelled the hymn into something like 
a triumphal shout. 

• Then came the short, simple prayer, that this 
great cross to the bereaved ones, might bring the 
crown, that the grave in which the beloved wife, 
and daughter and sister, was to be laid, might to 
them be the portal, even though a dark and 
dreary one, to a mansion in the skies; that their 
love for the departed might be the gentle cords 
drawing them nearer her home in heaven. 

After that was a terrible Btillness; then the 
uncertain step of men, bearing a heavy weight, 
down a staircase; then a sob here and there; 
then the moving of chairs, the rustle of garments, 
and muffled footfalls; then the rasping of car¬ 
riage wheels over the dirt and stones; and in the 
midst of this solemnity, the pining cry of a little 
child just able to articulate, “ mamma, mamma, 
mamma.” 

Four years have passed since that still March 
Sabbath. Report says that Tom Harris is looking 
around for another wife, that his mother is get¬ 
ting too old to be worried with the care of so 
large a farm, and that she is going to live with 
a married daughter; that Nelly Harris wants 
some one to bring her under discipline; and this 
time the good gossips who so murmured at the 
prospect of the first wife, all agree that the 
Widow Brown, who, it is said, is to be the second 
Mrs. Harris, is exactly the woman for the place. 
She is a year or two older than Tom, but that is 
no disadvantage on a farm, whose prosperity de¬ 
pends almost as much on the thrift indoors as 
out of them; then her property joins Tom’s own; 
and then again she has no children to take her 
affections from little Nelly; and, moreover, she is 
a notable housep-wife, who has wonderful butter 
and cheese, and a peculiar talent for curing pork. 

When the weary longing for Mary’s presence 
had in some degree died away, there came an¬ 
other longing for a nearer companionship than 
his mother’s, a something wanting which his 
child or his farm could not supply, till somehow, 
he knew not how, he found himself engaged and 
married to the Widow Brown. And so Tom 
Harris’ second wife took her seat at the table 
where the gentle Mary Harris had presided. 

*‘I don’t like her, she ain’t a bit like tother 
Miss Harris,” was Kitty’s remark to Sam, a few 
days after the installation of the new bride. 

And no wonder Kitty didn’t like her, for she 
was set heartily to work, a thing which had 
scarcely happened during the whole time of old 
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Mrs. Harris’ government, for Nelly had insisted on 
keeping Kitty for her own special self, and Nelly 
ruled the house more than her grandmother did. 

Indeed the whole quiet, lazy household soon 
seemed to change. An hour or two before day, 
Mrs. Harris called the girls, to be up at their 
washing on Mondays, and midst the unpleasant 
smell of suds, the noise of pots moved on the 
trammels, the dropping of calabashes, and his 
wife’s raised voioe, Tom Harris sat to eat his 
breakfast He thought with a sigh sometimes 
of this quiet meal when Mary was at the head 
of his table, and he would talk over with her the 
plans for the day, that the grass in “ the mash” 
was to be cut, or the young corn ploughed; but 
now Sarah bustled about, jumped up from the 
table as soon as her own coffee was swallowed, 
pushing him the pot with the sugar and cream, 
saying he must help himself, for she saw the 
clothes were boiling. Tom never read Burns, 
but he certainly felt that 

“There's na guid luck aboot the house upon a 

washing day.” 

And the night before baking day, and “baking 
morning” itself, was but little better. 

8am and Kitty actually dreaded Tuesday and 
Friday nights. The tea things were hurrried 
away, the dough-trough lid turned upside down 
with a thump, the flour kettle jerked out with a 
tattle, and then the work began. Mrs. Harris 
with an ominous tread proceeded to the flour 
bin, followed by Kitty, bearing a tallow candle, 
which in her nervous awkwardness she was sure 
to hold crooked, and let the streaming tallow 
drop in the kettle; and Sam, whose work it was 
to carry a pan of new milk to mix the bread 
wit , np from the cellar, always selected the 
o est one, and as surely left a “milky way” on 
e J^Niant red bricks, white cellar steps, and 
ltc e & carpet; and just as surely received the 
impression of Mrs. Harris' floury hands on his 
8 ° u ^ ere » giving the final tilt to the milk pan, 
aa 8en( ling the white fluid down in a perfect 

* am. Then Kitty invariably let the first sauce- 

v k was set over the fire, burn, for 

* ,c 8 ^ e rece * Te< * a P U8 h from her mistress, 
o declared “she wasn't worth the Balt she eat 

ln her vittals.” 

Then the baking morning! Poor Tom Harris 
sometimes thought he would rather eat no more 
man hear such a din. 

It s jaw, jaw, jaw, all the time” said Sam to 
not f ^° m wbo overheard the remark, did 
tbe truth *° correct the boy for telling 

B *“ de8 tbat poor children usually had the 


worst of it to bear. If Sam took the scraper to 
draw the red hot coals from the month of the 
huge brick oven, he nearly always pulled them 
on bis feet, or burnt a hole in bis pantaloons; 
and Kitty, in her hurry to accomplish her work, 
never took a cloth thick enough to protect her 
fingers from the hot pie-plate, and generally 
made ont to drop one at least, on the cellar 
steps, every baking day. 

We suspect that Tom Harris had forgotten the 
text which used to be set in his copy-book, 
that “comparisons are odious,” for often with a 
sigh did he think of the sweet face, and gentle 
voice of Mary, and wonder what possessed him 
ever to marry one so much her opposite. 

With Sarah Harris there was no delicate pink 
ribbon, which gave so engaging and xoomanty 
appearance to Mary, no gracefully falling folds, 
with their soft, grey shadows, as in Mary's dress; 
but with her all was square and hard—her fea¬ 
tures, her Bhoulders, her waist, the very plaits m 
her frock, looked uncompromising. Tom now 
missed the glass of trailing arbutus and early 
violets in the spring-time, the first rose-buds of 
June, or the last white and yellow chrysanthe¬ 
mums, that the frost had left, which used always 
decorate the little table in the sitting-room. 

In truth, too, the sitting-room was but little 
used now. It was a useless expense, Mrs. Har¬ 
ris thought, to have a fire there in winter, so 
Tom and herself occupied a table at one end of 
the kitchen, whilst the now surly servants went 
off to bed as soon as possible. Apples and cider 
still appeared at night, if Tom asked for them, 
sometimes accompanied by a plate of (walnuts or 
shell-barks, which Sam and Kitty usually cracked 
in about the same proportion as they did their 
fingers; but if the cider was to be mailed, the 
poor fellow had to do it himself; and alas, the 
spiced gingerbread was “as rare as Christian 
charity.” 

Tom now read his newspaper to himself 
usually dozing by the time he got as far as the 
advertisements, to be awakened sometimes by 
his wife's voice loud in reproof, or a box on the 
ears which she was administering to one of the 
unlucky children. 

Sam and Kitty were not allowed to go to bed 
on the long winter evenings till eight o’clock, no 
matter how sleepy they might be, or to sit np 
five minutes after that hour, if they were as 
wide awake as noon-day. Kitty still worked on 
carpet-rags, but she sewed now with no spirit, 
whilst Sam strode a spade, placed across a tub 
on the floor, letting the grains of corn which he 
rasped from the cob, against tho edge of the 
spade, fall into another tub before him. 
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If Mrs. Harris’ back happened to be turned, 
and Kitty more than usually intent on her carpet- 
rags, the girl would sometimes feel a grain of 
corn pop against her face, and see Sam watching 
her out of one corner of his mischievous blue 
eyes, which made her forget her own work, and 
the two would amuse themselves shooting each 
other as they called it, and often end by dex¬ 
terously grazing Mrs. Harris’ hair. This feat so 
delighted them, that they could keep still no 
longer, and their suppressed laughter would be 
sure to call forth the remark that they were the 
greatest plagues in the world, with an order to 
Kitty to go on with her balls, and Sam to shell 
his corn. 

As for poor little Nelly, she was no longer 
allowed to stretch herself out by the side of old 
Carlo, and go to sleep, nor to build her cob- 
houses and sheep-pens, on the great hearth, by 
the light of the fire, nor to pull straws from the 
broom to make handles and spouts for her 
acorn tea-pots. 

She was usually dismissed with the tea-things, 
to her bed, under Kitty’s care, who talked her to 
sleep with the promise of the first lamb for a 
pet, of hunting hens’ eggs in the hay-mow, or of 
bright flowers and butterflies in the summer¬ 
time. 

But, alas, her step-mother told her that pet 
lambs were troublesome, and to “ make no more 
fuss about it,” and that she would tie her feet 
up if she made mud ovens over them, to bake 
sand pi es in acorn cups. 

But she could not be deprived of the flowers, 
and the butterflies, and the sunshine; and the 
summer-time was a happy time for Nelly Harris, 
if her mother was only too busy to remember 
that she was old enough to begin to learn some¬ 
thing. 

The child sometimes stood peeping through 
the barn-yard gate, which she dared not enter, 
^ applauding Sam and Kitty, who, for her amuse¬ 


ment, would butt at the sheep, put bushel baskets 
on the calves heads, bestride the cows, and alto¬ 
gether do everything they could to make the 
cattle as mischievous as possible. 

And they succeeded admirably, too. Sam had 
rendered the sheep so vicious that there was one 
old fellow with huge twisted horns, that would 
butt at every one who came near him, but was 
always foiled by the boy, who had become agile 
in jumping, from his practice under Mrs. Harris’ 
hands. 

Sam generally managed to drive him out of 
the way if he saw his mistress approach the 
barn-yard, but one day, as she was walking 
slowly along with a pan of warm milk for a sick 
calf, the animal made a spring, bent his head, 
leveled Mrs. Harris, spilled the milk, broke the 
pan, and then with a jump over his prostrate 
victim, ran to another part of the yard. 

Little Nelly who, as usual at milking time, was 
peeping through the bars, screamed with affright, 
the whole flock of sheep which had not yet been 
penned rushed in among the cows, who kicked 
over the pails of milk, while Kitty stuffed her 
apron in her mouth to keep from laughing, and 
Sam made a dash at the sheep as if to quiet 
them, at the same time dexterously driving them 
back toward Mrs. Harris, who had just risen. 

Alas for the judgment from outward appear¬ 
ances. This hard, bustling woman, who would 
force a dose of medicine upon a sick child as she 
would the filling into a chicken, with no kind 
word, no stroking of the hand over the hot brow, 
no glance of sympathy in her cold, grey eyes; 
this woman, who attached no human being to 
her warmly, was pronounced by her neighbors 
to be a fine person, and an excellent wife, step¬ 
mother, and mistress, for she had such splendid 
i cellars, and fat poultry, such a quantity of help 
! at harvest time, that Tom Harris must certainly 
! have got a prize in his second tcife. Alas! poor 
1 Tom. He never gave his opinion though. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


bt j. h. a. bone. 


Why should we despoir: 

Why be for over sighing? 
Life is never drear 
Whilst on hope relying. 

To-day is dark and dreary, 
Full of care and sorrow, 
Sad it is and weary— 

But there comes a morrow. 


Winter old is with us, 
Storms are on his wing 
Little joy he gives us— 

But there comes a Spring. 

Be not thus despairing, 

Ever full of sorrow; 
Instead of evils fearing, 
Hope for the morrow. 
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A CHAT ABOUT DIAMONDS. 


by henby j. vebnon. 


The diamond, though the moat valuable of 
TO precious stones, is composed of the meanest 
natenals. A bit of charcoal is but a diamond 
I Hwer a different form. When burned it becomes 
* gw, nauseous to the smell, and dan¬ 
gerous to inhale. As an eloquent writer says, to 
»uom we are indebted for much curious know- 
, ge meeting the diamond:--It excels in 
»«lue more than a hundred thousand times its 
mass in gold. It is the most cherished property 
aea the proudest ornament of kings. It is the 
rnt priced and the brightest jewel in the chaplet 
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Mich it reduces to a cinder, and dissipates into 
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The most valuable diamonds are those which 
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'.. Th ® diamond 1“ foiDd in Hindoostan, Borneo; 
the Ural Mountains, Brazil and Africa. It is 
usually discovered iu a sort of pudding stone, 
called by geologists sandstone breccia, oomposed 
of rounded pebbles of various kinds, cemented 
by earthly matter. When met with in the beds 
of rivers, it has been washed down by the annual 
rams, from localities where the above description 
of rock prevails. It is believed in India that 
diamonds are always growing. The diamond 
hunters consequently do not hesitate to search 
earth, which has been examined a dozen times 
before; and assert that the chips and small pieces 
rejected by former explorers actually increase in 
size and become large gems in course of time. 
There is nothing in science 'to contradict this 
idea. On the reverse, crystallization is known to 
go on with wonderful rapidity in hot climates; 
and it was believed, by the late eminent Mr. Voy- 
sey, that amethyst, zeolite and feldspar recrystal- 
, lize in alluvial soils. All geologists concede that 
: dlft monds are among the latest works of Nature. 
They have been found in Siberia in localities 
proving them to have crystallized subsequent to 
the era of the Mastadon. Chemists have often r 
tried to make diamonds, but have never yet suc¬ 
ceeded. The attempt, however, is not considered 
hopeless. 

Diamonds are not only colorless, but green, * 
yellow, blue and pink. The yellow are little 
prized, but the others have great value. A bine 
diamond, exhibited at the World’s Fair, weighing 
forty-four carats, was valued at one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Only three others of this 
color are known to exist. The King of Saxony 
has a large green diamond, said to be the most * 
brilliant of its color known. In Vienna there is 
a rose colored diamond, distinguished for its size 
and lustre, belonging to the reigning house of 
Austria. The sky blue diamon\l, in the crown 
jewels of France, is valued at six hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

The art of cutting and polishing diamonds was 
known at an early period in China and India; 
but the process was rude, wasteful and exceed¬ 
ingly laborious It was not until 1745 that Lewis 
Van Berguen, a native of Bruges, conceived the 
idea of cutting and poHshing diamonds with their 
own powder. He constructed a polishing wheel, 
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on which, by using diamond powder instead of 
the emory powder which the Oriental lapidaries 
employed, he was enabled to grind and polish his 
gems with the greatest facility. Few diamonds 
become ornamental until properly cut. In their 
original state they are generally shapeless, like 
water-worn pebbles, and have to be cut into 
faoets, in order to develops their peculiar and 
unrivalled beauty. Often the gem is greatly re¬ 
duced by being cut. The Koh-I-Noor has been, 
at different times, out down from seven hundred 
and ninety-three carats to one hundred. Its last 
cutting was in England, during the past sum¬ 
mer. The beauty of the gem is said to have 
been immeasurably heightened by this feat, the 
most remarkable iapidary triumph ever achieved. 

This, indeed, is the most noted diamond in 
the world. Its history is so well known that 
we shall not speak of it further, except to 
say that no approximation to its value has 
ever been made. The next most famous dia¬ 
mond is the Pitt, or Regent diamond, which is 
the finest known, in beauty of form and purity 
of water, though not in size. It weighs one 
hundred and thirty-six carats, and is estimated 
to be worth two millions and a quarter. This 
gem was brought from India, in 1701, by Thomas 
Pitt, governor of Madras, and sold to the Regent 
Orleans, sinoe which time it has remained among 
the crown jewels of Franco. The Bourbon 
monarchs wore -this diamond in their hats, and 
Napoleon had it fixed in the pommel of his 
sword. The third great diamond of the world 
belongs to the Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo; but 
little is known of it, beyond its enormous size 
and value. The kings of Persia own a diamond 


weighing two hundred and thirty-two carats, 
called the Sea of Light. In the crown of Russia is 
one weighing one hundred and ninety-four carats. 
At Vienna one is shown weighing one hundred 
and forty carats. The Portuguese crown owns 
one weighing two hundred and fifteen carats. 
The great Brazil diamond, as it was long called, 
has turned out to be a white topaz: if it had 
been really a diamond, it would have been in¬ 
calculably precious, for it is as large as an ostrich 
egg, and weighs one thousand 8ix hundred and 
eighty carats. 

Many of these diamonds are uncut, which 
must be taken into account, in comparing their 
weight with that of the Koh-I-Noor, Pitt, and 
others that have been cut. The Pitt diamond 
weighs an ounce and an eighth, And as few of 
our fair readers ever saw one, perhaps, that 
weighed even one sixteenth as muob, they may 
form some idea of Its size. But what must 
have been the value and beauty of the Koh-I- 
Noor before it received its first clumsy cut¬ 
ting, and when it weighed seven hundred and 
ninety-three carats, or more than six ounces and 
a half! Even when it first reached England, it 
was a magnificent affair, in point of‘size at least, 
being as large round as the butt-end of a hen’s 
egg, and over an inch high. 

The best way to test a diamond is to immerse 
it in alcohol, when, if a real gem, it will retain 
its lustre, but if an artificial one it will lose it. 
Another method is to touch it with the tongue, 
for the real diamond tastes colder than an imi¬ 
tation ; but to render this test sure the false and 
true gems should have been placed close to each 
other, so as to acquire the same temperature. 


LINES. 

FBOM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Tub night is calm, the eky is clear 
The birds are silent, and the flowers, 
Fresh with the heavy Summer dew, 
Dream out the solitary hours. 

Then, still be every whisper, lest 
The sleep of any living thing 
Be broken, for in every breast 
Some little world is habiting. 

The lark dreams of the coming light, 
And sings and soars in the pure air: 
The flowers interpret their delight, 
With their sweet odors everywhere. 


Oh! endless worlds, both great and small! 

Oh! mighty depths of Heaven and space, 
Into my heart I take ye all, 

And give to all a resting-place! 

Thine eyes ore fill’d with tears, although 
A double sense of peace and rest 
Makes all my senses o’erflow 
With love for all things that exist— 

But now the stars wax pale; and soft 

The daylight comes. Yet dream and sleep I 
The sky is blue, and clear aloft— 

And my heart’s peace is calm and deep. 
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grace evergreen. 


BX EDGAR WAINS, 


Tnu is . sombre beauty in the autumnal 
7’T which finds its way to the heart that 
wen the summer glows hare failed to more. 
WM, each succeeding day repeats its greenness 
.. 118 f rom,8e '»« "e disinclined to pause and 
but feeling that .-to-morrow will be as 
,, ” d J et “»™ abundant,” we look to the 
’ I ” 8t *' ,d 0f pming the P resent But when 
Mr L b t reaft ° f wind detaohes and floats to 

ul l ’k T'”' ° { *• BOr « eon8 

Mil a f after haf 0f 4110 brilliant 

^mgern stopped from the trees, we see and 

™ Perfect and “alaueholy, yet 
Pwtenaee e *? IDgWia 0,6 bboughts of a matronly 
f™«“«e who pursned alone, and as with no 

HttaS r '“ e ’y ra “ble. Now she gated 

or openil™ .1 Mape ’ “ tarns in the ™*. 

presented new views, 

she Ota™ "“ und whioh her "*I wandered; 

W np and P . ‘° admire S ° me ** ^ 

■«s JL,.. min ® 80me ourious pebble—not 

roo ta c f rrr comn,on - n ° w the taauatia 

no,the.“Lb f r ght b©rattention—and 
such youthfn^ • ° f a WlW 8tream challenged 

t flt ‘T'r “ ‘ ime had 8 P- 8d i» ber 
<ro«o. toZV° buuud down, and skip a 
step or two ram* a a? 8te PP m g-9tones—but a 
■h. p.u!ld , ed hCr rheumatism 1—and 

nMismTi 2°?“! < ““ 1 unromantio '■ Rhea- 

hath it ° r , the word —as anoient Pestol 


it mralaia B nt* “ t0 ^ th ® refined > call 
twinge afdw ,8gU18e ifc M th0 “ wilt—still 
Pre^ ^ lwr 8leeple83 ^ *" d daily 

iectiie under ole? 6 ' SUmmed M a noun col 
dr *nght-o r lead tT* ** aDOther ’ from a hitter 
y°a scorn allonne), m * 8uc h—unless indeed 
nlkt * of sugar o/'Jk *5? medicaments in 
strongly incline! to h» k ’ Ml88 Ever « reen was 

ttan. 0 become a patroness of Hahn- 

Migjf +k a . 

you «*id jour hetoLe wT^ 887-1 a ° n gbt 

*' di| ii but there was matronly. To be sure 
800,1 digestion Wornen with whom 

bl.e,edn,.?la T Wh ° remaia iB 

tically unwieldy as if th g, ° V ** nnromRn - 
n «« 10 *o chal 2 were grandmothers. 
Vot. ^ “ a ® utouosyllabie -Miss” : 


to ward off plathora and amplitude of weight 
S !” “ d ^“Stance. So bliss Evergreen felt, and 
sighed. But what wae she wandering here for 
upon this pleasant autumn afternoon-pleasant 
enough to be sure, but still remsrkably bilious 
and rheumatic in the incipient mist which was 
gathering itself up slowly from the marches, to 

| settle like a bood over the landscape at sun- 
> down? 

Miss Evergreen was a pilgrim to the haunts of 
her youth. She had been absent from Bellview 
—oh, ever so long—and now she had returned to 
toy with the children of those whose childhood 
she had amused. If-she deluded herself with 
the thought, while absent, that time had stood 
still with her, she found upon her return that it 
had galloped with her early acquaintances, and 
the conviction was forcing itself upon her mind 
that she was no longer young. Her age was re¬ 
flected back from others, as from a mirror. She 
saw her own years in the grey hairs of those 
who were young ladies when she wad a child, 
and, therefore, having passed her summer, she 
sympathized with autumn. “Heigh-ho!” she 
sighed, as she seated herself upon a recently 
decapitated stump—“heigh-ho!” 

“Hum! ejaculated a male voioe at her elbow. 

Miss Evergreen turned suddenly, and a pace 
or two from her stood a gentleman with his hat 
in hand making a very profound bow, which he 
repeated as Miss Evergreen rose—blushing cer¬ 
tainly—though her fair and fat, round face 
laughed all over, pitted into as many dimples, 
as there are islands in the St. Lawrence—and 
they are said to be a thousand—more or less. 
“Put on your hat, Ned,” said she, for the gen¬ 
tleman remained still uncovered—“put on your 
hat, old gentleman, or you’ll certainly take cold!” 

“Still the same mad-cap as ever,” replied the 
gentleman, complying. “But how do you do— 
Mrs .—or Miss?” 

“Miss, if you please,” said she, with a pro¬ 
found courtesy, which flattered the dead leaves 
for a radius of six feet outside of the ample cir- 
cumferenoe of her drapery. “Miss Evergreen 
forever!” 

A breeze along the hill-side an avant courier 
of November eddied the leaves as she rose, and 
they danced off down the pathway. 
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GRACE EVERGREEN. 


“So fled the hopes of our youth,” said he, with ? answers; and there certainly was not at the close 
a smilo. of the interview, that disposition to avoid each 

“Upon my word you are tipped with grey,” » other which there wou^d have been, save for their 
said Miss Evergreen, with an affectation of great I accidental encounter. 

concern. “You should not have ventured out; The gentleman did not suffer the acquaintance 
without an over-coat!” And the two stood look- \ which had been recommenced to die out for wan* 


ing at each other till silence became awkward, \ 
and they relieved the monotony with a hearty > 
laugh a little forced. Caw! caw! responded a ; 
flock of crows, disturbed by such unusual echoes, I 
and the two old youths laughed again—louder ! 
than before. I 

“Miss Evergreen,” said he, at length, “do you j 
know what tree these vandals have‘cut down? * 
Do you know what stump you have been reclin; 
ing upon?” j 

“I suppose,” said she, smiling, “you sang 
‘Woodman spare!* to them.” j 

“I might,” he answered, “had you been here < 
to make a duet of it. In youth it sheltered us ; 
both. It was our old trysting tree, where you i 
promised-” 

“And you pledged,” said she, interrupting 
him. “There are two of us foresworn 1 But, 
as the phrase goes, you have the advantage of 
me. You know I am Miss —but Mr. does not tell 
me whether I am talking to another woman’s 
husband, or not.” 

“I am the father of six children.” 

“Goodness!” 

“Of which you should have been the mother!” 

“Gracious!” said Miss Evergreen, sitting down 
on the stump again—“six children! And pray 
who and how is your wife?” 

“She is dead.” 

Farther trifling ceased between the couple who 
had so strangely renewed an old acquaintance. 
Miss Evergreen naturally wondered within her¬ 
self, whether, had they twain kept their promise, 
and become one, she should have left to him thus 
early the sole direction of her little ones. And 
he said within himself that had he married her, 
he would not now be without a help meet. There 
are strange thoughts in every heart. The pru¬ 
dent conceal them—the foolish speak all—and 
the difference, we suspect, between those whom 
the world regards as wise, and those whom it 
pities as deficient, is more in the wisdom of con¬ 
cealment than in any inherent difference in the 
properties of mind, or the qualities of thought. 

The two returned to the village together—very 
busy in conversation—constrained in fact, though I 
laboring to be free; for both were anxious to I 
seem perfectly at ease, and unconcerned. Every \ 
body who has made the effort to do this—as who \ 
has not—knows how difficult it is. There was 
no lack of words—none of questions—none of ’ 


of attention. He was a very frequent visitor 
during the few weeks Miss Evergreen remained 
in Bellview—only, he said out of politeness! and 
a natural desire to make the most of the society 
of an old friend—whose value, as he ventured 
one day to tell her, he had never till now, half 
appreciated. 

“Now, Ned, Ned,*’ she answered, “tell me, 
does not that sort of talk border a very little on 
the ridiculous? You, the sworn husband of an¬ 
other, to talk of your appreciation of my value? 
Zte-preciation you mean, or you would never have 
behaved in the heartless manner you did! I 
declare I ought to be pouting at you now, in¬ 
stead of receiving you with any pretence of cor¬ 
diality. It is time that we dropped this renewal 
of acquaintance, if you are beginning your old 
sentimentalities!” 

But he did not drop the acquaintance—nor the 
“sentimental review” of which Miss Evergreen 
professed such horror. Men gain in experience 
as they grow older, and become almost as great 
adepts, at sixty, in affairs of the heart, as a 
woman is at sixteen, by intuition. And our hero 
had a very happy faculty of making himself 
agreeable, as Miss Evergreen had learned of old. 
So she went back to her friends with the feeling 
that the meeting with her old friend at Bellview 
had certainly added very much to the pleasure 
of the visit. Nothing was said of their ever 
meeting again. He did not even ask her per¬ 
mission to write to her. The fact was that both 
of them had outlived their nonsense. There are 
seasons in life for everything; and an old couple 
might with quite as much wisdom return to 
marbles and doll-babies, grace hoops and bats 
and balls, as to attempt to do over again the 
small talk of an interchange of billet doux. 
There were some temptations to wander on his 
part. He wrote her a business letter—setting 
forth that as winter was setting in, and he was 
setting up stoves, if she had seen any new and 
desirable improvements, he should be very much 
obliged if she would apprise him—she being a 
resident in town, &c., &c. And the man actually 
did send this epistle! 

Miss Evergreen quietly laughed half an hour 
by the clock. And then she took a stove man’s 
circular, and enclosed it, with her card, in an 
envelope, to Edward Pruyle, Esq. And when 
that gentleman received it, he laughed nolens; 
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acknowledging her to be one of the most pro¬ 
voking of women! Here was as convenient an 
opportunity as could possibly have been offered 
her to reply—opening thereupon duply, treply, 
qaadruply, quin^aply, and so on, till all should 
end in two cards in one envelope, with the words 
"athome” neatly engraved on one of them. 

There was nothing for it but to carry the war 
into Africa. So he gave out to his six children 
that he was going to town to—buy stoves. And 
one fine winter morning as Mrs. Evergreen sat 
in her nice little room in a quiet boarding-house 
in Walnut street, working as much juvenility as 
it would bear into a nice little cap, the servant 
brought up Mr. Edward Pruyle’s card—in an 
envelope with that same stove circular. 

There was no one but him in the drawing¬ 
room. They met with smiles and blushes, for 
the "renewal of the acquaintance” was becoming 
more interesting, and, at the same time, more 
embarrassing. After the usual interchange of 
compliments, Mr. Pruyle said, “will Miss Ever¬ 
green do me the favor to help select my stoves?” 
"Preposterous!” said the lady. 

And so indeed it was. What could she know 
of stoves—she who had lived on in single blessed¬ 
ness and boarding-house independence all her 
days? Then Mr. Pruyle, forgetting business, 
chatted a few moments upon indifferent, thence 
changing to different subjects—until at length 
they settled upon one, in under tones, in which 
there was no indifference. The result proved, 
moreover, that there was no difference upon the 
topic whatever it was—for they gave in that 
quiet corner the most modest and graceful yet 
unmistakable evidence of united opinion. And 
® took his hat immediately after, and walked 
***y from the house with a step much more 
cheerful and elastic than he had entered it. 

On the morrow Mr. Pruyle called again. We 
8 ou ^ have mentioned, by the way, that the 
evening previous was spent by the two together; 
we may add that Miss Evergreen was not at 
surprised when the secant came up and ad- 
^«d her that “that gentleman from the country 
» called again.” And when he proposed to-day, 
et w go out and select our stoves”—there was 
lD ea8 y assurance in his manner, which showed 


; that another and graver proposal had paved the 
: way for this. Miss Evergreen demurred a little, 
but that other acceptance, made this easy, and 
they walked together. 

While out much more shopping suggested itself, 
and Grace Evergreen was surprised with what 
; cleverness she could buy for little girls. And 
: even boys wants were not so very far above he? 
comprehension, for she found it necessary to 
correct him many times in his wild purchases. 
She knew what would wear, and what would not, 
and only wondered that the man had not already 
beggared himself, if that was the way he bought. 

The end of all was that Mr. Pruyle made a 
weeks’ stay where he had purposed a day only— 
and that he went home but to return almost im¬ 
mediately. He brought his oldest daughter down 
with him—a fine girl of fourteen, and placed her 
with her new mother, and he had, moreover, pre¬ 
pared his whole house for the change that he 
proposed. It cannot be said that it was unex¬ 
pected to the good people of Bellview—for gossip 
had been very busy ever since that October after- 
: noon. Christmas made a fixed fact of what had 
before been rumor, and Mrs. Pruyle spent her 
; New Year’s in her own new home. 

Well—what came of it? Not bliss superlative 
—but a life of quiet and unecstatic happiness. 
In this there was no disappointment—but when 
young people marry in raptures, the dull realities 
; of life bring them unwillingly to their senses. 

: Our couple had reached years of discretion—and 
; ceased to look for perfection in each other—or 
indeed in any human being. Even the six chil- 
dren Mrs. Pruyle found were much less difficult 
to manage than she had supposed, and they found 
that the bug-bear of a step-mother, which some 
considerate souls had been at no small pains 
to describe to them, must be a very different 
person from their new mother whom they loved 
so dearly. 

Thus did Mr. and Mrs. Pruyle verify their 
early impression that they were designed for 
each other, and in these sober years repair the 
error of their youth—if it was an error. And 
thus, in our private opinion, they proved them¬ 
selves sensible people, who understood how te 
oonsult their own happiness. 


an old friend 


IN A NEW DRESS. 
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Two dandies at a party stood, 

And watched each beanty pass. 

Siriden cried Jack; "Egad! who’s that?” 
Said Nat; «Oh! that’s Miss Glass.” 


"Miss Glass! I’faith, I'd often be 
Intoxicated, Nat,” 

Cried laughing Jack, "If to my Ups 
I’d place a glass like that.” H, 
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maud garrison. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L- 


CHAPTER I. 

The pretty village of J- had been going 

down hill year after year. It had been going 
down hill, in fact, ever since a Boston oompany 
bought the water-power and its environs at 

s -> ° n the Winnipisiogee river, two miles 

below. Since that day, stone factories, brick 
dwellings and stores, and beautifully shaped 
wood cottages had been taking their places there 

at 8 -» along the pleasant stream, on the hill 

and knoll sides and tops, wherever there were 
grand old trees to shade them, and to let in 
through their sweeping branches glimpses of the 
sparkling river. And nearly all the enterprise, 

nearly all the stirring capital of J-had been 

turned in hither. George Lund, who was the 
life of J-, as was admitted on all hands, re¬ 
moved to S-, taking his fine house and his- 

office with him. Dr. Mooney, who was so often 
arm-in-arm with Lund, as the twain went with 
strong steps through the streets, moved over to 
® » but his house and office behind to be 

rented. The Widow Ladd moved from S-over 

into his house, because rent was so low at J_, 

and because young Henry Ainsworth was making 
the village school so well known both at home and 
in the neighboring towns, that she would soon 
fill her house with boarders from the academy. 
Her twelve-years-old boy sold confections and 
crackers and herrings in the office. He had few 
customers, none worth naming, save when par¬ 
ties strolled over from S -; strangers, to look 

on the beautiful landscape; and old denizens of 
J “7~’. to see grass was really growing in 
strips in the streets, since their busy tread was 
t ere no more. They were sad, some of them, 
*r if they trod on graves. While others had 
self conceit, in seeing that, after all, in one thin* 
they were missed at J_. 

At length old Esquire Harvey went over to 
® * taking his three or four branches of manu- 

facture and trade, and his score of work-people 
vith him; and from that time the pulse of the 
village beat thrice languidly—especially in school 
hours, when no young people were threading the 
streets and paths-until the Honorable Harrison 

°r°Yr there - He bou S ht the village 
UD ‘ Isr « e 8tore dos » by it. He fitted 
P h !22 aneW ’ eTen eTeI ? nook ani corner. 


He took away the creaking sign-board—and old 
Mrs. Thompson could not sleep nights after it; 
she had heard it so many years, whenever she 
lay awake in the night. It had been company 
for her many and many an hour; and she would 
be glad if the Honorable Harrison Garrison were 
back in Massachusetts, where he belonged. But 
there he was at J-. He kicked the old sign¬ 

board out of the way with his polished boot; 
and on granite posts consolidated a new one, in¬ 
scribed on one side—“Garrison’s Coffee House,” 
on the other, embellished with portraits of his 
horse, Jackson, and of his dog, Pope. The horse 
Jackson was on his way over the Alps; the dog, 
Pope, lay composedly with his nose on his pan 
at his feet. The dog, it seemed, had no faith in 
any Alps being near. 

The store was a dingy place, where of late old 
Uncle Heath had sold codfish, brown sugar and 
the like, to stray customers. The Honorable 
Harrison Garrison flourished his heavy walking 
. stick a little before the small windows and before 
| the eyes of his “head carpenter.” It was only 
| a few hours, and large panes of plate glass were 
| there, larger and dearer than could be found 

even at S-. It was only a few days, and the 

odor of old Uncle Heath’s codfish, brown sugar 
and strong molasses was put down by the Honor¬ 
able Harrison Garrison’s wines, his spices, his 
bright green teas, his Baldwins and his Pippins. 
And then, in a few months, lie had nearly all 

J-“under his thumb,” to use an expressive 

and well-beloved phrase of his own. All but 
Henry Ainsworth. He held his individuality as 
quietly, as completely, all his action was as free, 
as if no Harrison Garrison had been there at 

J -> as if he had not so often come upon him 

at his mother’s gate, at the academy turnstile, 
in the post-office, and in the street, with talk of 
all he was able and willing to do for the old 
academy; in giving it a whiter coat, a heavier 
bell, additional apparatus, and in the use of his 
influence in bringing in pupils, patrons, and so 
on, and so on, from some of the large towns of 
Massachusetts. Harry thanked him; but came 
not down in the least to sit at our rich man’s 
feet. On the contrary, his intelligent cordiality, 
his straightforward manliness made him master 
of the other, even as he was master of himself. 
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MAUD 


w A REASON. 


Garrison had two daughters; the elder, Maud, 
ugly as one can be who has a wide, thin mouth, 
with despondent corners; large, abstracted, 
melancholy eyes; a sallow skin; and, at the same 
time, a most benign expression beaming upon all 
the poor and unfortunate who came near, and who 
let it be felt that her sympathy would be worth the 
hanng to them. She was the squire’s daughter 
by his first marriage. Her mother before her 
was an ugly woman; but with a holy mind, fit 
for beaten as mortal mind can be made by native 
•anocence, and by God’s grace, growing and 
npetnng all the more maturely for the tears 
with which it was watered, for the suffering with 
' , th f’ da r b y ^ was harrassed. For her 
“s and, the Honorable Harrison Garrison, was 
* hard man, who never yet had loved any mortal; 
not even her, not even in the midst of his vows 
l ,0T « aad to cherish. When he knelt to her, 

»n ruth he did, and more like a crouching 
Paniel than Hke one who feels himself a man, 
ThJ\ 6 Ba,t, ”““ don,t say no to me, Grace! 
tbonl T U neV6P beaH ” he thou « ht of ten 
£Tj’.' n ,he Suffolk couot y b “ k - and longed 

” ™ ‘‘ te * “»“■ Veil, Grace looked down 
“ hl " “ d * Md -y«»- For ahe wee on orphan. ' 
. C * Uae * be w " “ orphan end ugly, eho 
■ore hor. She had very often had ] 
l0 „“ 7n‘ 5 ° M8 - <>f the »>>o would , 

of ?' “ 8band: and not *» all like the man « 
of h,7 * &S Harri80n Garriaon. He, the I 
b ”""5 BentUr - with a E«*ver, , 
00 !o the l, "f BOt Sbe woul<l let him pees 1 1 
, r yl “ d - would no longer , 
For el, o woa ij S * ° f b,m for her oolltory hours. | s 
b, 8 “y ‘o Harrieon Garrison, and t 

"••trik•r she aaid job; but 8h ; did i, 

felt bo ‘‘ ,f ' e<i ” np burd ' n - She had never tl 


■«t in j * —wuc uiw never 

'DM, .It'ft 7 ^ ,r ° m aH m0rtal * id a»d 

other h,„d . mon, ? nt Her w “Oer, on the 
word that onM*"* *° hl9 feet at the electri °ai 
to hands P He 6 * en y ,0 o®a nd 8 irrevocably into 
stride,. „ ith " r tbe flo ° r "■«* vigorous 
" ‘he l.iu .f ? ,Dg eyea > *« Ik « d -«» if more 
or to v 0ra “-«f all he would do 
of the garden ° U ? h * Would build in the midst 
»ith which he ° f **'* pi " arg and trellisee 
this l. - nW enoo »P»»o i‘ about Would 
£*“! , Did not Grace think that 
be torn Capi *f 1? Tbo sbrubbei 7 there 
hul she wouW „ P 1 pcrba P 8 tbe ?weat maple; 
k> '« * bourn 2 miDdthBt ' if ‘b®7 could 
"Pi she woaij ..”° U . d .“ a,!e a " *■>• ‘own look ) 


keeping mni T* D °* tt * nd then? Grace, half 
"hi hoese of her7 d 8 °“ ethin E about-« the dear 
lbi " her f,tb~ parente —the trees and the roses 
and mother planted, and that 


Od, j were eo mnch to her, now that she would see 
tn, < them never, never again-_” 

ed, j “Yes; but you wouldn’t mind it, I suppose,” 
me j said Garrison, stopping a little before her. “You 
all j could put up with just that, if it was necessary?” 

o | es, Ggace said, with a choking voice, that 
he her dog Bay would have understood better than 
ter the hard man looming before her. The dog 
ier would have laid his nose on her clasped hands, 
fit and regarded with thoughtful eyes her bent face; 
we whereas the man liked that! He liked to hear 
ad her say yes in so meek a way to that! So he 
rs strode on, and talked on of what other things he 
th would do to make their house the grandest in 
er the village, in the whole town, in fact, 
as Poor Grace dreaded it all, as she sat there in 
1; the corner of the sofa, her thii^figure drooping 
re more and more. She dreaded the tall, stiff man 
r, who strode the floor before her. She dreaded all 
g the rest of her life that was to come. The tears 
i, kept rising and chokiDg her; and the smothered 
*! sense of wretchedness oppressed her more and 
n more. It oppressed her more and more while 
d she lived. She drooped more and more, until, a 
Q , year from the marriage day, she gave birth to a 
u sallow, bony little daughter. She lived long 
o enough after this to throw back tfle white cover- 
i let and show the babe to its father; to hear him 
1 say— “umphl” as he looked a moment sidewise 
i on the homely, working little features; to turn 
> her eyes up to his face and see how hard it was 
1 ; 8t *H> a f ter aU she had just suffered; to whisper 

• with sobbing breaths—“call her Grace, Har- 

• rison, for my mother.” And then, in an hour, 
she sank away and was gone. Nurse went at 
the babe’s low wailing. Dead lips were close to 
its cheek; dead arms held it loosely to the heart 
that, happily, could beat no more. 

In six months Garrison married the little fly¬ 
away Anna Dale. In% few months more she had 
a daughter, a plump, dark-eyed little beauty; 
with such graceful little ways, as was seen before 
it was a month old, that it must and should be 
called Grace, its mother ssid. There was *no 
other name in the world fit for the pet, the dar¬ 
ling! the beauty! mother’s own dear! As for 
the so-called Miss Grace, throwing her long bony 
arms about there after the sunshine that strayed 
across her cradle, who, forever, in all she did, 
made such homely mouths, she should be called 
Maud. It was the ugliest name in the world; 
and this made it the more suitable; for it was to 
be applied in that instance to the ugliest baby 
in the world. The hateful little thing! Forever 
needing something done for it, although it pre¬ 
tended, as its mother did before it, to be the 
patientest saint in the world. So the thing never 
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oried, or hordly ever, and then with its face 
turned close to its pillow, as if that were a better 
friend to it than she herself was. 

CHAPTER II. , 

Ik the years that followed, one can think how 
it was there. One can know that, through the 
rooms of the fine house in the midst of the 
garden, there went two maidens growing to 
womanhood; one tall, thin, high-shouldered, with 
drooping figure, with large, sad eyes, and as still 
voice and tread, as if the air she breathed be¬ 
longed not to her, but to another; the other 
plump and merry, with rosy face, clambering, 
noisy gait, and a hard voioe that was always 
heard in one pjrt of the house or another, in 
fretfulness or in laughter. She ran over the 
slojr, dreamy Maud,; and then said as she flew 
onward—“out o’ the way, Maud!” or “clear the 
track, Maud!” Maud moved aside like a slave. 
She felt then, and a hundred times every day, 
when other offences came, that the lead settled 
heavier and heavier on her brain; that the palsy 
of a life without hope pervaded deeper and deeper 
her whole existence. Her young mother-in-law 
said—“ Maud f Maud! see!—I do wish you ever 
would see anything! Your clothes were brushing 
the leaves of Grace’s hydrangia; and we’ve told 
you a thousand times how easy it is to kill the 
leaves. I do wish you wouldn’t always be hud¬ 
dling yourself into that corner. I don’t see, I’m 
sure I don’t, why you don’t stay more in your 
own room.” 

Maud moved carefully away, holding her skirts 
close, and with choking grief; for how many 
times Grace had brushed them! how many times 
fallen amongst them direct, breaking not only 
leaves but branches, while she was on her giddy 
way 1 how had her mother only laughed then and 
said— 

“Child! what a gay chit you are! You’ve 
torn everything before you! But don’t mind it. 
Don’t frown a bit over it, Grace, child! Frowns 
spoil the very prettiest face. You remember 
who said this; and I imagine he’ll be showing 
himself here, all of a sudden, this afternoon.” 
She meant Henry Ainsworth. 

It often happened that Maud was standing in 
a doorway or passage when her father would go 
through on his hurried march to the street, to 
the garden, to see to John, or Jqo, or somebody, 
somewhere. He came with swift steps. Our 
Maud was slow and dreamy; that is true; but 
she always heard and recognized her father’s j 
step when it was afar off; and, if he had but 
known it, with a beating heart too, and a sick j 


longing that, that time as he passed, he would 
give her one glance, one little word of conside¬ 
ration. She needed that!—oh, how she needed 
that! for it would put warmth and life into her 
cold limbs, and make a new creature of her. She 
always heard his Btep, then, in time to move 
aside and give him ample room. But he had no 
patience to Bee her there before him. He called 
out at one end of the long hall, and she at the 
other—“Maud, I’m coming! I’m in a hurry!” 
She shrank away and looked after him with 
blinded eyes. Perhaps she saw him stop in that 
very moment of his great haste, if Grace crossed 
his path, to pinch her ear a little, or to catch her 
in his arms, and carry her forward a few steps 
on his way. 

CHAPTER III. 

Henbt Ainsworth lived with his widowed 
mother in a little gem of a house—made so by 
all the vines and shrubs, and beautiful things 
that surrounded it and filled it—close at the foot 
of a steep and magnificently embowered hill. 
He was often at Mr. Garrison’s. Perhaps Maud 
was in the room, perhaps she was not. It made 
little difference to any one, whether she were 
there or not; unless it did to Henry, as may be it 
did. For he watched the door^whenever it 
opened if she was absent, and watched her—but 
with quick glances—if she was present. No one 
saw this, however. No one knows it to this day, 
but myself—and yourself, dear reader, now that 
I have told you. 

Groce was always in the room ; if not when he 
| came, she was immediately called. Mrs. Gam- 
son was generally in the room. She left it now 
and then, but looked back, and with broad smiles 
told them to “ enjoy themselves.” She left them 
“for a reason,” as she told her husband and 
Grace, with a wink and a tip of her head. She 
liked it best, however, being there to see how 
bravely things went on; how Grace kept herself 
quiet and like a woman, for Henry, who hod so 
much dignity blended with his great ease; when, 
for Hurlbut and others of the wild gents of the 
village, she had such obstreperous gaiety. She 
liked to see how the Maud she so hated sat at 
another table and read or sewed, never speaking 
but when they spoke to her directly; and then 
with such awkwardness and blushing and stam¬ 
mering as could not fail to let Henry see how 
superior Grace was in ease and all manner of 
social accomplishments. 

“Maud,” would Mrs. Garrison sometimes say, 
“anybody would think you had no tongue at all. 
But,” turning to Henry with an air as if there 
were some things that she could tell him, if she 
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chose, “bat she can talk sometimes, I can tell 
you that!” She looked Maud searchingly in the 
fhce, purposely to increase her confusion. Grace 
turned half round, 'with the same unamiable ob¬ 
ject Henry always sat where he could see her 
without turning in the least He just glanced at 
her. Whether he pitied or despised her embar¬ 
rassment oould not be known; but the latter 
Mrs. Garrison and Grace believed. Maud sup¬ 
posed the same. Still that was nothing new, 
nothing strange. All her family despised her. 
She despised herself at times. She despised 
herself and wept bitter tears on her pillow, that 
when Henry did notice her with a few words and 
» look that seemed so kind, Bhe must color so 
painfully and lose all self-command. 

One pleasant summer afternoon Henry called 
snd found Maud in the parlor alone. Perhaps 
he chose that time deliberately; for Mrs. Garri¬ 
son and Grace and a party of visitors had just 
rode by his mother’s house on their way to a 
raspberry field over the hill. Maud was far 
enough from thinking that he chose that time, 
however. On the other hand, she was distressed 
for him and for herself, that he came then; when 
Grace was gone, the Grace he so liked, who so 
liked him, and always had so much to soy to 
him,and ouch oalm assurance; while she 
had so little to say to him or to any one, unless 
it were to those poor creatures who had nobody 
else to speak a kind word to them. She would 
blunder and say the very things she ought not to 
8*7, she had no doubt, with the whole weight of 
entertaining him on her hands. And, in truth, 
she was not far from doing this, in the first few 
minutes of their interview. “ But,” said Henry, 
putting his nose down to a vase she had just 
lied; not looking at all on her, but speaking 
&n eas 7» kind manner—“you made up this 
Ta8e of flowers, Maud.” 

Maud started, but did not speak. 

I know at any time who fills the vases; 
Pettier it is you or Miss Grace.” 

Still Maud did not speak; but she listened 
J h ros Pentled breath to hear what he would 
o/fT* t 8a ^ neX *’ wor kl n 8 to get a flower 
rent ««J nd ! an creeper vith <> u t disturbing the 
on t you know the difference there is 

t] «ween them > Maud?” He still was busy with 
creeper, and putting the flowers he had dis- 
anged in place. Maud could therefore say— 

.1 0n * —I don’t know that there is 

Mways a difference.” 


(lifW 6 * 6 j 8 a * wa J 8 » i U8t a ® there is always a 
ho* w ® be f ween you and her. I don’t know 

toMtK° U t° But the flower8 that you bring 
w have eyes and understanding. They 


have a pleasant liking for each other and for us; 
especially for their good friend Maud, who, as 
they perhaps know, lives a life that is true and 
quiet like their own. And, as I flatter myself, 
sometimes, especially for me, who would gladly 
be as true and wise; but who yet are sometimes 
very foolish, and then feel rebuked and instructed 
both by the quiet flowers and the quiet Maud. 
But please help me a little, Maud.” He was still 
endeavoring to put the flowers in their proper 
places. “I am likely to tumble them all out' 
upon the table.” 

Maud helped him. He was clumsier than he 
need to have been, a thousand times clumsier, 
so that Maud and he both laughed to see how 
nothing would go right that he undertook. And 
Maud felt such a glow of pleasure, &s never, 
never before in all the years of her life, had 
gone through her frame, when he praised her 
and her flowers anew, and with kindling eyes 
too, and with such a good voice! Before the 
glow, the new feeling of happiness that eame, 
the old ohill and misery went. The weight was 
off her brain, the palsy out of her blood. Her 
tongue was, as it were, loosened. Her eyes 
could meet his, could linger in the meeting, and 
with a heavenly light in them, when they talked 
of life and of the philosophy of life. For Maud, 
who had passed already more solitary hours than 
fall into a long life-time of most persons, had 
filled them with the reading and thought that 
made her wise far beyond her years. Sorrowful 
experiences had been her good schoolmasters, 
teaching her the best lesson of looking within 
her own self for that which would, of a certainty, 
comfort and strengthen her, make lovely and 
attractive her outward life. For within our¬ 
selves, if we search with an earnest purpose, we 
find the Father of Light, so that it is dark with 
us no longer. And the Son waits to take us by 
the hand, as it were, and lead us, when we will 
no longer be led by that which is without; by 
Nature clamoring in our bodies oause; by society 
clamoring in its own. The Son leads us away 
from the flowery walks, where are also thorns 
abundant, along the straight, plain paths. We 
come together to the still waters; and are re¬ 
freshed and comforted for the outward things 
that were so adverse to us, that left our souls so 
filled with wants and discomforts. The Father 
and the Son have loving praise for this. 

It happened that, in many things, Maud was 
wiser than Henry. When he assumed that liberty 
goes backward, especially in Europe, that pro¬ 
gress all the world over is toward evil rather 
than good, she said with an earnest manner— 
“no; pardon me! but you will see that it is not 
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so after you have thought more of it. I believe 
it without a shade of doubt, that every evil upon 
this earth, although it may abound for a time, 
has in its very nature of evil, the element of its 
, eradication at work, in a way more or less subtle, 
within itself. In a little while, perhaps, perhaps 
in a long while, it is gone, root and branch; and 
in the place where it abounded, goodness, grace 
much more abound. Yet other evils are in other 
places. But they too go on to the end. In God’s 
own appointed time and way, they too are gone, 
''and good is in their stead. Isn’t this a dear 
truth ?” 


“If it is indeed a truth!” replied Henry, with 
thoughtful eyes on her face. “I hope it is a 
truth! I hope to God it is!” His eyes were filled 
with tears, and a^low was upon every feature. 

“A truth it must be in the very nature of good 
and evil! Of this we may feel assured, even 
when we cannot see the methods of the law by 
which it comes to pass. Don’t you know, Mr. 
Ainsworth? wherever the diseased root is, there 
the worm feeds until it is gone. No worm, mean¬ 
while comes near the healthy root growing in a 
genial soil.” As Maud spoke, a new light of 
enthusiasm pervaded more and more her whole 
being, making her even lovely to look upon. 

“That is true!” said Henry. “I believe that 
all you have said is true. And what a glorious 
idea it is! I see that it can make the world all 
over new to me! But, friend Maud, how came 
you by all these great thoughts ?” 

Maud smiled. “I suppose I have my own 
mother’s organization,” replied she. “It was 
easy for her, and it is for me to love God dearly 
and to trust in Him; to believe confidingly that 
He wilt do everything right, and by sure laws. 

I read a great deal at G-from the excellent 

libraries. A cousin, who was a student, and who 
was in our family, brought me choice works from 
the college library. I have besides had—I have, 
in short, had a great deal of time by myself, and 
a great deal to make me thoughtful beyond my 


“Yes, I have seen that,” said Henry, witl 
looks and tones that went straight to Maud’i 

heart. “I have felt ever since you came to J_ 

the greatest desire to say something, or do some 
thing to make your life more social for you. ] 
have wanted to take you to my mother. She hai 
wanted you to come. You will come, Maud, if ] 
do not take you, if I do not ask you again?” 

Maud’s eyes filled; the voice had such kind¬ 
ness m it! the eyes such a dear expression oi 
sympathy! But she had no time to answei 
before the party returned from the fields, witl 
few berries, but much laughter, skipping and 


loud talking. They stopped suddenly when they 
opened the door upon Maud and Henry. Mrs. 
Garrison recovered herself in a moment, and ran 
her hand out straight before her in her girlish 
way, and was vastly glad to see Mr. Ainsworthj 
vastly sorry that they had made him wait. 
Henry, meantime, was far enough from feeling 
that there had been any waiting whatever on his 
part. Or, so Maud hoped. 

Grace, as for Grace, she lifted her head, drop¬ 
ped her eyelids and had pouting lips. For a 
short time she had. Her mother soon lulled her 
by petting her, by bringing first young Brown, 
then all the Browns, and, last of all, Henry him- 
| self, to see how the thorns had been abusing her 
hands and arms, in spite of gloves and all sorts of 
extemporaneous wrappings in her, her mother’s, 
and young Brown’s handkerchiefs. It ended with 
Henry’s leaving soon; after Mrs. Garrison and 
the Browns—young Brown (who kept putting his 
eyes on Grace in all he said and did) and all the 
rest of the Browns—had made him promise to 
; come on the morrow afternoon and ride with 

them over to S-, to call on the Lunds and the 

Mooneys, and to see how the new works were 
coming on; after Grace, with modest eyes and 
lisping tongue had said—“ that is mdit, Henry, 
do come!” and after Maud had—sanRot a word, 
but had looked on and listened to it all with a 
quiet, beaming face. 

Henry’s last word was—after he had made his 
bow to the rest—“be ready, Maud, when we are. 
Don’t be off in some sly place and keep us wait¬ 
ing.” 

Maud smiled and bowed; he kept his friendly 
eyes on her face until he was gone. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Well, after this, it was pleasaqt for Maud to 
be living on the earth. Every sound of bird, of 
waterfall, of the winds among the trees, every 
sight of the beautiful earth, of the beautiful river 
filled her heart full of glad thankfulness, so that 
Bhe sang from morning till night. Her affairs 
were going adverse enough, meanwhile, as the 
readers will see, when I have told them, that, 
the next morning, she must needs go and carry 
broth to the wife of her father’s hired man, and 
stay all day to see to the baby. The hired man 
would carry her and leave her until night, her 
mother said. So he carried her and left her 
until the next day night; but Maud could bear 
it, she was really of so much service to the poor 
woman and her sweet babe; and besides she had 
such a warm thought in her heart every moment! 
When she came back, a pile of work, cut for the 
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making, lay on her table. The next morning 
her mother in-law came up early, and with her 
hand on the pile, said that she—Maud that is— 
must make the articles, the three pairs of sheets, 
and the three pairs of pillar-cases, and the dozen 
towels, and half-dozen table cloths, “right away; 
as soon as she could; and Grace should help 
below. There must be a great deal done below. 
There bad been nothing done lately but attend¬ 
ing to visitors, and sitting and standing round 
doing nothing. Now there must be something 
done by them all. She—Maud—must do her 
part, Grace must do her’s. As for herself, she 
always had as much as her part to do. Mr. Gar¬ 
mon thought that she did a good deal more than 
b«r part; and often complained that she didn’t 
pat more upon her—Maud—and ypon Grace. 
She was going to begin then to do it.” Then 
she tossed her head and pressed the pile anew 
and was gone. 

Maud sat and sewed after this with diligent 
Mgers; happy in thinking over and over again 
every word and every look of Henry’s in their last 
intemew, interested in seeing the pile diminish, 
oping for the day when she could happen 
again to be below when Henry called. She had 
wen him come and go several times; once she 
saw h,m gc^rough the yard with Grace close at 
8 mde, and Grace’s face was upturned to his, 

. 10 ^ er ‘ Maud saw him come in, 

father’s arm in his; and both had animated 
eatares, and took strong and buoyant steps. By 

the days P M8ed ’ each grew , 
jwfiw lh»u the one before it Her head .ched, , 

WM ont of from the confinement 1 

content eewtng. The eky took a leaden , 

oor non. m°* j* dsrk eTCT T wh8r ®. especially in , 

woe- and ,n r 8 80Ul ' 8h ® saw Mre - Ainsworth I 
Bli ' , d a few “*“»*«• *fter Henry, who ro- ( 

left, G ra « --°- mP “ 7 . her h ° m ®' Ani when » h *7 ‘ 


breakings tIlem thron 8 h the yard, 

by .* he Wa? *» M "' Ainsworth, 
gate nnrf ^ Fay ° f r08es and roae *t>«ds at the 
Hel'A .*7 “ t0 H ®”7 * blushing face. 

««tL k k WM toward Mand; Bh ® oonId m] y 

JIaud I,...! a . Mepled th ® s ift with a polite bow. 
ame at I"" a " * heee P 1 ""—They 
C, ",t .*° be ' 80 link s, connecting 
rating * ^ ha PP7 Grace; bnt eepa- 
«er/ comf “° r f and ”° re fr ° m him snd from 
c, «« within l k fa8 en ‘° g her ® Ten oI °s« r snd 
Would break b ” d ® BoIlt ® chamber. She 
the >‘7 «** th ® shaoher, away from 
»«oaand' r c,i0a9 ' 8h * tb<,n * h ‘- “-after- 
^ « lhe^. t,herfeet - 8h ® would go 

hri »»ljbeendl 8 ' r ° 0m With ,h ® rBst 6h ® « 

} bWn down meal times for many days. ! 


ag It must be better there; she heard Grace’s laugh 
er come up the stairway and the passages a moment 
— before. She would go down. Perhaps they would 
s, speak one kind word to her, or give her one kind 
m look, to lighten her heart a little. If they would 
7 ; do this, she would have courage for the rest, 
ip She would then go and walk and feel better for 
r. it She would call and see Mrs. Ainsworth; she 
i* would have a heart for this, and it would make 
d her lifaworth the living, if they would only show 
g her a little kindness. She started and returned 
!r : t0 he r room more than once, faint and afraid to 
e go; afraid of the cold, scornful glance; afraid 
> that she would open the door upon Henry close 
n at Grace’s side. But at length she ventured, 
fc ; Her mother-in-law sat and rocked and laughed 
>• : at Grace. Grace, over-dressed, and with her 
n bonnet on ready to go out, made low curtesies 
v before the large mirror. The laughter, the rook¬ 
ing, the curtesies were all suspended the mo- 
t ment that Maud’s melancholy face was in the 
1 door. Mrs. Garrison knit her brow and asked 
t if more work was wanted up stairs. If so, she 
, could bring it; there was enough more cut out, 

1 waiting. She rose to go, beckoning Maud to 
l follow. 

) No, Maud said. It was not work that she 
; wanted. She already had enough for several 
days, unless her head ached less. She came 
down to rest; to walk; she came down thinking 
that she would go out. 

“ Where ?” Mrs. Garrison asked, with her hand 
on the door-knob. She was a woman keen in all 
sorts of intrigues. Maud’s downoast eyes and 
heightened color, when she talked of going out, 
made her suspicious. “If,” she added, with the 
bitterest expression, “if you’re thinking of going 
to see Henry and his mother, I have the pleasure 
of telling you that Mrs. Ainsworth has gone out 
of town, and that Henry can save you the trouble 
of going to see him. He will be here in—in just 
two minutes, now”—looking sharply at the little 
clock on the mantel-piece. “He’s coming to 
oarry Grace out. And if yon want to see him 
very much”—with renewed tossings of the head 
—“you can, by waiting here.” 

8he still held the door as if for Maud to go. 
Grace stood just as she bad broken off in the 
! midst of a curtesy; settled back, and with finger- 
! tips nipping the skirt of her beautiful silk dress. 
Her head was twisted half-ronnd on her long, 
slender neck; and her eyes, in which was an 
exultant leer, were fixed on Maud, who, quite 
stupified by the reception she had met, turned 
and left the room in silenoe. She sat down at 
her window without tears, without indeed any 
keen sensibility of suffering. She had jnst the 
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feeling that she was turning to lead; that her “Maud! a letter for you. Come down and get 
brain was already half through the process. She it From your Aunt Anna, of course,” she added, 
looked listlessly abroad, wondering, if, in all those glancing at the superscription. “We heard she 
dwellings she saw far and near, there was another had come back to Worcester to live. Her Brother 
so solitary, so without hope as herself. She saw Frank is dead, I suppose you know.” 

Henry come with brisk steps through the yard; ; “No,” answered Maud, breaking the seal. “I 

but, this time, with no quickening of the pulse, have heard of Aunt Anna living at Cleaveland 
There was just this sluggish thought—“he is no * with her brother. This is the one?” 
more anything to me. I am no more anything j “Yes! this is the one. I don’t know anything 
to him. I am no more anything to anybody. 11 about her; or much, that is,” Mrs. Garrison went 
would my time to die were here. Would it were on, as Maud opened the letter. “Frank died last 
here this night; it is so hard to live on!” year, 1 believe. I forget particulars; for I always 

Soon her father’s carriage was brought round hated them both. I never have seen either of 
to the door; and without stirring a limb, she them but once since I was married to your 
bent her eyes a little and saw them go—Hekry father; and I never want to. All I know is, 
and Graoe. Grace had a demure gait, a demure that we heard that the old maid had got back to 
face; a gait and a face she was accustomed to Worcester. We thought she might like to have 
put on when Henry came; very little like those you go and live with her; and so wrote about it; 
Maud had seen her wearing below, a few minutes only four days ago. She’s prompt, any way.” 
before. Henry went straight-forward to the car- Maud was running eager eyes over the page 
riage, handed Grace in, and they were gone. now; and Mrs. Garrison watched her in silence. 

It was a long time, and then the tea-beU rang. The letter was a brief one. She answered Mrs. 
That was nothing to Maud in this hour of her; Garrison’s note in haste, Aunt Anna said; at 
utter prostration. It was nothing to her; she the moment of its reception she answered it, 
could not feel that she would ever want to taste while she was dressed to go out. She was going 
food again. There was no pleasure for her in out, she said, to order some little measures which 
anything; none in eating, none in drinking, none should make her coming birthday a day of plea- 
in anything that could come. She wished that sure for herself and her friends, feuld not her 
*k '\ < * ea< *’ < l u ^ te dead. niece oblige her by making haste to be with her 

Ah, Maud, in that hour of thy sore need, where on that day? It would then be the day also of 
was thy thought of the Good One, who never yet her installation in her new home, so that its sub- 
had failed thee, when thou didst look to Him; sequent anniversaries would be doubly grateful; 
who, notwithstanding all the adversities of thy especially to her, who, since the death of her 
condition, had yet made thee a happier child dear Brother Frank, had had no one of her be- 
an the earth could have made thee without loved near her, save when her youngest brother, 
thy consciousness of this abiding ever in thee Ben, of New York, came. This was not often, 
an ou in Him? It was in this wise that Maud he was so swallowed up by his business cares, 
questioned herself at length, in the midst of peni- Very pleasant her life with her Brother Frank 
nee and tears. Dearer and dearer, every mo- had been, she said; for not one unkind word had 
men , as she thought of all He had been to her ever passed between them. So that now she 
e ^ ee have been so weari- mourned for him with a gentle sorrow; a sorrow 
redeemed of all bitterness by the thought of the 
happiness they had shared together. 

Maud’s eyes filled with tears as she read. She 
already felt love for her Aunt Anna. She knew 
that with her she would find courtesy, kindness, 
she doubted not, love. But it grieved her in that 
moment of her resolve to go forth, that she had 
never been enabled to find them in her father s 
house. She had so longed that her life there 
should be beautified by the beautiful life of 
parents, and Bister; by all the loving kindness 
they would show to her, and she to them; by 
the songs in which she and her sister would join 
their voices, and by the dear strolls they would 
have, arm-in-arm, along the pleasant places; by 
a fellow-feeling,-clear and broad as heaven, with 


to her. His Word lay 
by her; she clasped it with love in her hands, 
and knelt and gave thanks to God for—Himself. 
From that moment strength was in her limbs, 
clearness in her brain. Light was in her cham¬ 
ber and upon the face of the sunset sky. She 
could believe that, in God’s good time, other 
tilings would be added unto her—a happy home, 
where would be radiant faces turning to her; 
books, which all should read and talk about; 
music, in which many voices should unite with a 
beautiful harmony; and, above all, a kindness that 
should know no misapprehensions, no abatement. 
While she thought of this, and with fingers again 
busied over the pile of sewing, her mother-in-law 
called her at the foot of the stairs. 
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their neighbors, and they with her. Oh, God, 
that she might taste all this and know it experi¬ 
mentally just one day, and then she could go 
with a lighter heart! She could know then and 
be supremely blest in knowing, that they all, 
Henry and all, felt kindly toward the poor, un¬ 
attractive Maud, who had taken herself out of 
their way. 

“What does she say? Does she want you to 
go i asked Mrs. Garrison, at length, breaking in 
upon Maud's reflections. 

“l’es; she wants me to go,” Maud replied, 
with a choking woice. She extended the letter 
to her mother. 

“Of course you’ll go?” said Mrs. Garrison, 
when she had read it. “Your father thinks it 
best. We all do. We have all seen that you—- 
why, that you like Henry Ainsworth* full as veil 
M he does you; fuU as well. But we know that 
he will marry Grace. Of course he '11 marry her. 
He has shown that he has been thinking of it, 
ever since we came here. He knows—your father 
told him so, in a talk they had a few days ago— 
that Grace will have a thousand dollars any time 
that she marries in a way to suit him. And that 
the 11 have all we’ve got some day. I mean, of 
course, Miss Maud—for you look frightened, as 
if you hafcall the world to lose—I mean all but 
e little that is left for you of your mother’s 
property. You must know that this isn’t much, 
our education and bringing up have taken 
u»ost all of it. Your father told Henry so—it 

came in handy, when they were talking-; and 

£enry, your father said, looked as if it pleased 
Jim, hearing that Grace will have so much. This 
ow 3i if there was nothing else, that Henry 

ws what he means, coming here so often, and 
Pying so much attention to Grace. I don’t 
m you could bear it very well, seeing things 
t, "I “ d 80 1 think J0» better go to Anna. 

"“at do you think?” / 

andLn^V bad better g0 ’” wi P in gHer tears, 
could f 7e? er 1Ctter t0 g0 t0 her room ‘ “ » I 
stavaJ 6 y ° U aU l0T ® m ®’ mother , I could 
creatnr! anything on > be the happiest 
I could • 00 7 th 1 1 COuld bear an Ything else, if 

8besDok U8t - b u l0Ved deaTlj by my own famil yl” 
whichh 6 Wlth aD earnestne88 and dignity, before 

tZed I m °7 r ‘ in ‘ laWdr ° Pped ber She 

about & 8aid 80mo indistinct things 
‘•higher well enough, ae to that; but 

8 ber 0Wa daughter best, of course.” 


over to the S-station any time that she was 

ready, so that on the second day morning after 
getting her aunt’s letter, she was ready to go to 
her. She ran in to see a few poor families, to 
whom she had made herself dear by her sym¬ 
pathy, she rode over to kiss the hired man’s baby 
once more, she looked after Henry as he passed 
up the street, until he was out of sight, said— 
“good bye” to her father as he hurried along 
the hall, and to her mother and sister, as they 
stood within the door with folded arms, to see 
her go; then she drew her thick veil over her 


'CHAPTER V. 

heIped Maud - Gr »« helped 
arruon bade big hired man oarry her 


face, and that was the last of Maud at J 
But one could not see that any new comfort 
came to them because she was gone, long and 
eagerly as they had wished for that day. Mr. 
Garrison tumbled the steak over in the dish, at 
dinner; rapped the hard crust of the bread with 
his knife-blade; looked over into the pudding 
dish, and then pushed it farther from him; tried 
the apple-butter, and then rejected it, as if for 
some reason it were hateful to him; left his 
coffee untasted and was gone; without having 
once spoken. Mrs. Garrison was cross to the 
help, and, some way, had bad luck all around. 
Grace too had petulance, and what she was 
accustomed to call “the fidgets.” She went 
from room to room, from window to window; 
and at last sat down at a window looking up 
Henry Ainsworth’s way and pouted regularly. 

Wonder how it was with the wanderer, Maud, 
by that time. Why, at that time (it was just at 
sunset, and a splendid sky came into the western 
view from Aunt Anna’s parlor) Maud sat in a 
rocker large enough for two Mauds, of black 
walnut and black velvet; not rooking, not think¬ 
ing of rocking, but leaning a little over one of 
the arms to talk with Aunt Anna. Aunt Anna 
was a splendid woman of fifty, (lacking eight 
days) who somehow made Maud think of Miss 
Edgeworth, in everything she said and did; per¬ 
haps because she read that lady’s work so much, 
and with such quiet enjoyment. She wore a jet 
black dress, very long, very wide and very rich; 
and snow white collar, cap and under-sleeves. 
She spoke and moved with a great deal of dig¬ 
nity; and, at the same time, with a great deal 
of sweetness and grace. She had loving tones, 
a loving glance for Maud. She talked with her 
of her mother, whom she had loved with a love 
stronger than death. She had a subdued voice 
and tearful eyes when she recounted the in¬ 
stances of her gentle worth. Of Maud’s father 
and her mother-in-law, she had little to say. 
She had visited them but once since their mar- 
| riage, she said; partly because her home had 
lbeen so far, partly because her last visit, paid 
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Boon after the marriage, was not a happy one. 
This was all she said; but her looks were sad, as 
if the thought of them troubled her. She began 
talking of the coming festival; of the measures 
she had been taking to make it delightful. She 
led her to the pantry to see the beautiful frosted 
loaves and little cakes of cunningly devised forms 
——Chloe s work all of them; and to the garden 
walks along which were magnificent plants, some 
of them just received from nurseries, and set into 
the earth in their vases; to a far-off, out-of-the- 
way part of the garden, beyond the graceful 
brook that had such tiny bridges spanning it 
here and there; beyond the summer-house, where 
by this time clusters of grapes were luxuriantly 
hanging; a little beyond this, right there amongst 
the willows and cedars, where the jet went up 
from the throat of a swan, and came back de¬ 
luging the same swan and the goddess on whose 
shoulder he sat; she led Maud there, and Maud 
could not speak, could hardly breathe for all the 
beauty she saw. The winding brook was close 
by, with the richest mosses—all in a glow, they 
were along the banks; and, close by, beneath 
where a willow drooped, was a broad, and in 
some parts high, irregular rock. Mosses covered 
a part of it like a soft cushion, and over the other 
side ivy ran of Aunt Anna’s training. She had 
brought it with her from their garden at Cleave- 
land, because that, of all others, was her brother’s 
favored plant There was not a branch of it, 
whose direction he had not watohed and guided! 
The housekeeper Chloe’s husband was Aunt 
Anna’s gardener. His name was Jaques. He 
was named for the Jaques of L’Ouverture’s time. 
But he was the slowest, happiest man I Chloe 
was always laughing to see how slow he was. 
8he ran over him. She could very well have 
managed both house and garden, whereas the 
garden alone was something of a puzzle to Jaques, 
so many paths, so many beds of so many shapes 
so many leaves falling and hiding in the borders! 
the box fignres outgrowing any child in the neigh¬ 
borhood! ha! how could any man, black or white 
keep up with things! Then he took a few hur¬ 
ried steps; but so irregular they were, that Chloe 
sat down in the middle of the floor to laugh at 
them. He looked down on her, with his white 
teeth gleaming, called her a bad wife, and then 
went with slow steps and a slow song, a sweetly 
modulated song, withal, t,o his gardening. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Aunt Anna made no comments upon Maud’s 
poorly .applied wardrobe; but ehe brought beau- 
a ncs and the ekilfullest seamstress of 


Worcester to make them into—a morning dress 
of gingham, very prettily embroidered; a dress 
for the birthday of lawn, with far-flowing skirt 
and rich blond accompaniments; and a dress for 
the church and for visiting of costliest silk. She 
gave her her own jewels that she wore before she 
went into mourning; and bonnet, shawl and gloves 
came by express from New York. Uncle Ben 
sent them. They were his present to his niece. 
On the noon of the birthday, he would present 
himself there, he said; and he bade Anna have 
some corn meal in her store-room; that, the next 
day after he came, he might taste a good old- 
| fashioned Indian pudding, just such as they and 
Maud’s mother used to taste at the homestead in 
their good mother’s day. He could never get such 
a thing in the great boarding-house. Faith! he 
wished he had been wiser when he was younger. 
If he could live his time over again, he would 
take hold of the plump hand of Rose Morgan 
that was—now Mrs. John Brown—and lead her 
to his mother. To Rose he would say—“Rose, 
dear, learn of her how to make my table and 
home comfortable;” and to his mother—“teach 
her mother, that I may have somebody left when 
you are gone.” 

Uncle Ben came to the fete and was the life 
of that large, distinguished company^ He had 
seen Maud a few times when she was a child. 
Not often then, and not at all for several years. 

It made him too angry going there and seeing 
how the persecutions of the mother were visited 
now upon her orphan; trebled, indeed, by the 
superadded influence of the mother-in-law and 
the imperious Miss Grace. He couldn’t stand 
that, he muttered between his teeth—for want 
of a close friend to say it to—and determined to 
go there no more. 

Now he could not take his eyes away from 
Maud, and seemed happy as a child in seeing her 
there; in seeing her so comfortable, so elegant— 
for our Maud was a fine woman, a radiant woman, 
in the new life and light that beamed upon her 
there amidst so much that was excellent in beauty, 
in intelligence, and in all manner of noble accom¬ 
plishments. It did his generous soul good to see 
that she would directly be a favorite of the best 
people there: of the best old people and the best 
young people. He had not a little father-like 
pride in this. As for Aunt Anna, she had never 
known a happier day; it made her heart so grate¬ 
ful, so warm, seeing the new creature of her love 
show herself so worthy, so superior in womanly 
dignity and intelligence, wherever she moved, 
with whomsoever she talked. But when she 
spoke of her happiness the next morning at break- 
* a gentle sadness oame over her features, and 
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she sat a few moments thoughtful and silent. It 
was often thus in the midst of her most grateful 
moments; for in those moments she regretted 
most the kind one who had passed away. Uncle 
Ben understood her and spoke to her with added 
gentleness; while Maud, with tears in her eyes, 
renewed her inward vow of love and watchful 
care. 

Well, other parties, and rides and walks fol¬ 
lowed close upon Aunt Anna’s birthday. They 
were hurried forward, not only that Maud might 
at once feel at home with them, and see at once 
their beautiful scenery, but that Uncle Ben, the 
lively, genial-hearted “old bachelor,” might be 
there to share them. He kept staying, there¬ 
fore. He growled sometimes about his business 
going crazy with him away so long; but matrons 
and grave gentlemen said—“one more day, Mr. 
Lancaster, and then we won’t say another word.” 
Beautiful young girls fluttered round him, reached 
up to his buttons and played with them as they 
begged him to “keep still! to be still scolding 
and stay where he was—always I They would 
rather half of Worcester would go than he. They 
wouldn’t let hifa go; so he might as well be good- 
uitured and stay contentedly where he was.” 

Maud’s quiet eyes on his face besought him to 
be with them still longer. Aunt Anna promised 
him another pudding, or corn-cakes, or cream- 
cakes, just such as their mother used to make; 
w that he smacked his lips and stayed; sat down 
to write fresh directions to his partner and head 
clerk, and then went like a good breeze through 
the house, through the neighborhood, glad enough 
to stay to taste the delicious dishes; to watch 
Maud seeing to the rips in his dressing gown and 
gloves, as if she were his daughter; and to meet 
once again the pleasant people who had such 
cordial friendliness for him, such excellent de- 
Tices for making one’s time glide smoothly. 

CHAPTER VII. 

It must not be supposed that Maud had utterly 
orgotten her old want, the old besetting disquiet 

of her days at J-. In the olear daylight, 

when friends were about her, she could easily 
let the memory go, if it came. She was a little 
saddened by it, for a moment, but she could bear 
to think that it was all over between herself and 

every mortal at J-, Henry Ainsworth and all; 

ofc she would see them, hear from them no 
toore, that there at Worcester she would begin 
life anew. But at night she wept at the 
1 . °° ght; ond longed, as if she must die, to be 
| 0T cd and honored by them all; most of all, by 
«r rather and Henry; far most of all, by Henry. 


Then her life at Worcester would be, as it were, 
heaven upon earth. She wiped the tears at 
length, praying to be forgiven that she had 
murmured, promising her heart that soon the 
struggle would be over; for she would master 
the regret more and more, until it should be 
her servant, ministering to the gratefulness and 
comfort of her new li^e. 

She had been already at Worcester a month, 

without a word of intelligence from J-, when, 

one day,-her father’s clerk came through the 
yard, reconnoitering every window, and every 
other feature of the house and yard, as he came. 
He met Maud with awkwardness; for he too, as 
her father’s favorite man, had joined in oppres¬ 
sing her at J-. He had stopped over one 

train, on his way to New York, he said. He 
thought he could stop as well as not; and that 
she would like to hear how things were going on 
at J-. They were all well, he said; and espe¬ 

cially Miss Grace. She was particularly well, 
he added, turning his eyes to Maud's face, but 
suddenly letting them fall again, on their meeting 
her’s. 

« She is well, in particular,” repeated he, looking 
down on the watch-seal he was fumbling. “ And 
what makes her, is, she’s got Henry Ainsworth, 

I suppose, fast enough now. They all think she 
has. I suppose she has; she feels so nicely about 
it.” * 

“ Has Mrs. Ainsworth returned ?” quietly asked 
Maud. 

“Ah, yes; she’s been back more ’n a week, I 
guess. Yes; she come back a week ago yester¬ 
day ; just a week ago yesterday. And she wanted 
to see you when she come. I don’t know what 
for; but I heard her asking a great many ques¬ 
tions about you. She wanted to know most,, 
when you were going home. I heard what they 
told her; but no use repeating it to you. You 
wouldn’t feel any better toward them for it, I 
guess.” Again he tried to look Maud in the 
face, but could not He had renewed discom¬ 
fiture soon in the entrance of Aunt Anna, whose 
polite and dignified reception quite overawed the 
poor chap. Visitors soon came in, young friends 
of Maud, who came to take her out with them; 
and from that moment, his embarrassment be¬ 
came quite pitiful to see. Maud tried to relieve 
him by her attention, by offers of refreshment; 
but he only perspired the more copiously, only 
found his large hands the more difficult to take 
care of; for even his yellow watch-seal, in which 

he had such glory at J-, was, as he felt, too 

mean a thing to be touched there amongst those 
[ elegantly dressed, high-bred people. So he 
r crept and tumbled out, in the best way he could; 
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made his final bow and departed, without again 
attempting to lift his eyes to Maud's. 

The next week Maud received a letter from 
Graoe, which ran in this wise:—“I want to go 

to W-and make Aunt Anna a visit, a long 

visit I want to go in aboutweek; for then 
Mrs. Ainsworth and Henry are going to Norwich 
to spend his vacation with some relatives there. 
They want me to go with them. Father and 
mother wont me to go, it will be such a good 
chance; and they both say, especially father, 
that you must oome and take my place here, 
helping mother take care and so on, while I’m 
gone. They say you’d better start the same day 
we shall; I will write a day or two before, to let 
you know just when we shall go. Robert says 
you won’t come. He says you have grown 
mighty haughty since you have been there. But 
of oourse you will come, since father says you 
must. And when mother wrote to Aunt Anna 
about your going, she intended all the time that 
we should take turns about being with her. Of 
course you’ll come, if Aunt Anna ain’t perfectly 
willing. She ’ll be willing enough after I ’ve been 
there a little while, of course she will; for if she 
don’t like me full as well as she does you, when 
she gets acquainted with me, she will be a little 
different from other folks, that’s all. 

“Father and mother send their respects to 
aunt. Mother wants me to tell her <that she 
shall send me there with a good will; for she 
knows we shall like each other, and have grand 
times going round, and having Mrs. Ainsworth 
and Henry stop there a few days. Don’t keep 
this to yourself, instead of telling it to her. I 
send my respects to her, orace garrison. 

“Postscript.—Don’t fail to be getting ready to 
oome. You can go back again, you know, when 
I and Mrs. Ainsworth and Henry are ready to 
come back. We can oross each other again then 
just as we shall when we go.” 

Maud's comfort was all broken up by this un¬ 
welcome letter. Neither could Aunt Anna con- 
oeive by what species of diplomatic action she 

could let it be known at J-that it was Maud 

she wanted and not Graoe. She could easily 
have written and said so plainly; but she feared 
offending them, and thereby ensuring Maud’s 
peremptory recall, if it must take place, not on 
Grace’s account, but for the sole sake of reta¬ 
liation, of giving her and Maud torment She 
therefore wrote not at all to them, but despatched 
a note to Uncle Ben, requiring his presence at 
Worcester early the coming week. That accom¬ 
plished, she was more at ease; she endeavored, 
moreover, to tfeassure Maud, by recounting in¬ 
stances of Untile Ben’s energetic perseverance in 


that which he had undertaken. He had tact I 

conjoined with strength of will; he always had < 

had; so that he had always carried his measures I 
through very much according to his wishes. She 
could, therefore, have confidence in his doing 
something for them, to help them through the 
emergency. She recommended the same confi¬ 
dence to Maud. And, finding that it did not 
come, she spoke of trust in heaven. Yes; this 
was the ark for the precious Maud 1 Not from 
a belief that anything would be moved or changed 
with special reference to her need and prayer. 

But she oould rely upon the strength and patience I 
of her own soul, if it might be sustained of God, 1 
if God would be with her helping her. It was I 
good, however, to have the days pass, day after f 

day, and no letter from J-. The old cheer- j 

fulness, the old interest in their pursuits were | 

renewed by the opening of every mail, when it | 

was seen that there could be no confimation of ( 

their fear that day. And how good it was to see i 

Uncle Ben scrambling through the gate in his » 

vigorous way! He kissed them both on both * 

cheeks, and stopped them right there in the » 

shaded balcony to hear what the trouble was. y 
He had a deepening frown every moment that ^ 
the story went on; and when it was over, he snt , 
a few minutes in silence, looking down on the j 

play that went on between his cane and a sear t 

leaf that had fallen on the matting at his feet. t 

“Well!” said he, giving the leaf a sweep that , 

sent it beyond the matting and the steps, and } 

lifting his head and his eyes, “you will not go, } 

Maud. So be easy. Be easy, my Sister Anna; ^ 

and come! go in now”—taking them along by a 
hand hold of the arm of each. “I’m half starv- ( 

ing; haven’t ate a mouthful since eight o’clock! , 

Isn’t it too bad?” , 

“Only our supper will taste so good!” said , 
Aunt Anna, with kindling eyes, and going to ( 
ordfer tea immediately, while Maud helped Uncle 
Ben dispose of his packages—he always had his 
hat and pockets and hands full of them; gifts 
they were mostly, picked up just as he started 
and on his way, for his sister and Maud. This 
time there were gifts also far Jaques and Chloe. 

Where were they? He would go and find them, 
and Maud must go with him. But they must 
gather up the packages and go quick! he was so 
hungry! half starved! Whew! 

Yes; and so it was demonstrated there that 
day, that it really was not half so good for those 
two women to be alone, as to have a good and 
sensible creature like Uncle Ben about the house, 
making a racket, and overturning, for the time, 
all sorts of systems; not half so good. If there 
were only more Uncle Bens in the world! And 
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bo 00 doubt there would be, if there were more 
Aont Annas and Mauds. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

That evening, just as the sun made a splendid 
setting, while the little grey birds still hopped 
about in the branches, occasionally twittering, as 
if in accompaniment to the brook that tinkled 
below, Maud was in the garden, thinking how 
geo ncle Ben and Aunt Anna were to her, 
Mil training the nines about the entrance of the 
ionmer-hoase. She was very happy, aha waa 
th.rt.ng that ehe always would be happy after 
' 8he did ®«» troubles on the way to ber; 

. the thick darkness” gathered abont her ever 
M dosMhewonld think-how often it had been i 
mth her -the darkest just before it was day,” 
“ d . Wa “ 1°i‘«yfor the morning. She heard 

ulVlT C ° mi “ S ’ 8tcp8 tt »t she remembered. 
7, had heard them with a beating heart many 
» beneath her windows at J-. She turned 

2 * * 8rt - “ d *0 was. There was Henry 
Wth coming toward her, the good face 

MaJ*' ie B ° od Toic ® 9 »y>»g—“Maud— 
haad el M | “ mdeed s pleaanre! ” He held her 
both W ,°?“ h ' S: “ * ” oment h « bad it in 
looked f h ° '* *° bis besting heart. He 
scen« f r ° m MaUd ' 8 face abroad on the lovely 
siwhed^ r ° m , the l0Te| y 80e "« back to Mand. He 

8 ms r d held ier hMd c, ° 88p »» d 

She had ^t U< * b<!nt her head - 8tiU in ®«®“®e. 1 
»o .orde r 8POk “ * WOrd ' 8he oou,d flnd 1 
Da. it L " he agi ' ation - th ® d eep joy she felt. 1 
team th * ^ that she Bhould speak. The \ i 
®"ough ; and 1 
‘ hem Sright - H ® bad long , 

tbotefore, col'lbT^'i. ^ ^°° k h f r his arm9 > i c 
Hand. g ber bis; hi® own beloved t 

i A r^ k r with Em y - Thep fad * 

honse thev » u* ** * ltb a ft ’ iend » at *hose t 
going ott v r nd a day or two before a 
over there th 8nWcb ' ^ lien the two days were p 
Aaut Anna’8- ei a r n dT mant T 8 WCre br ° Ught to t] 
Aunt Anna and m days Went on there - ti 
411(1 talked bv T iAjnBW0rt b 8at and rocked ft 
the cordial Z ® W There wa ® no end to li 


the cordial L v, lh ere was no end to 
each other’ T *1 l DgS they had to say to 
Moulder and ^ok him^ “* h “ d ° n Henry ’ S 

He liked the 006 Way and anothep * 

quiet Belf-nnflof 0 • y ° UDg man » *ho had such 
•ft* to t£T? at ftl1 times i *bo was not 
trust he hftdV P v? r 88 . tbey both were » Tor 
himself and hm® w hl8 ability to Berve bot h 
Hhter mo^ J e liked Mm! If he had a 
’ * pTeci<ms than the apple of his 


ore eye to him, he would gladly and with pride give 
her to so thoroughly sensible a man. Maud said 
i ™ 5 9he had never be en so still. It was enough 
; for her to see Henry near; to listen to the voice 
better than all the music on earth to her; and 
lid to mark the growing esteem her relatives felt for 
ed him, and he for them; to mark how this esteem 
as spread through the neighborhood; how the best 
ed men and women in that rich old town, felt it 
)w good and pleasant for them to come within the 
?r, circle of his genial influence, 
be One thing more and our long story is fold, 
as Henry bronght along from Grace a letter for 
er Maud. ^ He did not think of it until he came 
r; across it in rummaging a port-folio, after he had 
er been several days at Worcester; and we have 
m been equally remiss in overlooking it down to 
this late stage of affairs, fche wrote—“I am 
•d madder than any cat; for our hired man, after 
i. father turned him away for saying something 
y that mother didn’t like about your going away, 
d told Henry, or Mr. Ainsworth, as I shall call him 
y after this day, a great mess of stuff that mother 
e and I had been doing all along, to keep Hen— 

- Mr. Ainsworth, that is, from liking you; and to 
r make him like me. The man lied. So we told 
a Henry. He just bowed to it; and kept bowing, 
e as we kept explaining, until I hated him, and 
j wanted to put my foot on him. This is the 
5 reason I don’t go to Worcester with them. I 
l would sooner go with two tomahawks. But I 
. want to go by the time they get back here. I 
l don’t want to be in the same place with them. 

11 don’t want to be in this house—that is, until 
’ father and mother forget this bad business a 
' ^tle. They are both so cross! It makes me 
wish J was five hundred miles away. You needn’t 
come home if I do go. I should want you to be 
there too; for I shouldn’t be much company for 
Aunt Anna till I feel ever so much better spirited 
than I do now. And, besides, somehow I want 
I to see you, Maud. I am beginning to think that,, 
after all, there ain’t many who are so good-tem¬ 
pered as you, and who would all through every 
thing, use me so well. I am coming, Maud, as 
true as I live! But it makes me feel better. I 
feel better for saying what I have in the few last 
lines to you. I should feel a great deal better, 
if I only knew now, when I am so lonesome, that 
you like me a little, and will try to be a little 
glad to see me, if I do go to Worcester. 

“Won’t you write to me and tell me if you 
and your Aunt Anna would like to have me go, 
by-and-bye, after Henry and his mother come 
back? I will go and ask mother if she has nny 
word to send to you. I hare been!; and she toe 
cried, and told me to tell you that she wishes 
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you 'would come back; and that father wishes it 
too. Perhaps you will come and stay a while 
instead of my going to Worcester. I could get 
through with it, I think, if you were here. I 
wish you would come back and marry Henry, 
and let me help you fix your things and do ever 
so much for you. I wish you would. I should 
feel better, if I could do something to help both 
of you, and to make father feel better toward 
mother and me. Do cornel come back with 
them; and nobody will be so glad as your sister 

GRACE.” 

Was it not too bad in Henry, too bad in us 
neglecting poor Grace’s letter so long? Maud 
did not neglect it a moment She carried it to 
her room and answered it with streaming eyes, 
and a heart overflowing with love for father, 
mother-in-law, sister, and with longiug to be 
with them for a little time in her other, her 
earlier home. 

She is there now. She sits with her Sister 
Grace with fingers moving nimbly over fine bed¬ 
ding and fine table linen, and all manner of em¬ 
broidery of quilts and curtains and chairs. Henry 
comes in and reads to them, and helps Mr. Gar¬ 
rison arrange matters for a sumptuous bridal. 


| The last named gentleman watches Maud with 
; tears in his eyes, and can never do enough for 
her. She loves him—never a daughter loved her 
father 60 intensely. Mrs. Garrison is tired of 
her old bitterness. Her wonder is, that she ever 
spoilt all her true comfort indulging it; and she 
works now willingly, early and late, to make 
things comfortable for all in the house, and espe¬ 
cially for Maud who is so soon to leave it, and 
who hitherto, poor girl, has had so little pleasure 
there. 

One thing more, and then we are certainly 
done. Have my readers seen the new building 
that the friends of education are rearing at Wor¬ 
cester? If so they have seen a gem of artistio 
beauty and quaintness. They have seen, more¬ 
over, the spot where Henry Ainsworth is to dis¬ 
pense Latin and Greek and Spanish, until he 
shall have saved enough out of the most liberal 
salary with whioh he is to be established there, 
to enable him to go to Europe for a long resi¬ 
dence, and Maud with him. They both long 
intensely to go; not simply to see, not simply to 
hear, not simply to be moving from land to land; 
but that their innermost life may be forever 
enriched and beautified. 


THE EARLY LOST. 

BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


Fair spirit! thy home is a home of delight, 
tJnclouded by visions of care; 

Beside the still waters thou walkest in white, 

In robes thou art worthy to wear: 

Thou knowest a joy that we cannot conceive, 

In thy haven of Heavenly rest, 

While bending in sorrow we selfishly grieve, 

And seem to forget thou art blest. 

Yet ah! it is mournfal to think thou hast passed, 

In the freshness of girlhood away— 

To think o’er thy beautiful form there is cast 
A cold, heavy mantle of clay; 

To think when the gentle voic’d Summer shall come 
To waken the flowers again, 

Thou still wilt sleep on in thy low grassy house, 

And Summer will call thee in vain! 

The father whose bosom hath pillowed thy head 
Will miss the? atjove from his side; 

Yet over his apirifcj^alm will be shed, 

Because thou fiftt peacefully died; 


2 In the stillness of midnight, when shadowy gleams 
j Of the past to his visions are given, 

1 Th y spirit will brighten his holiest dreams, 

< With brilliancy gathered in Heaven! 

2 And over thy mother, thou being of love, 

J Will hover thy sheltering wing; 

< Thy gentle young sisters will feel from above, 

\ The gladness thy presence can bring— 

5 The brothers who miss thee so painfully now 
l Will bend to the chastening rod, 

‘ Resigned—for they know that in peacefulness thou 
| Art laid on the bosom of God! 

< Yet oh! there’s a voice that can never be filled, 

| There’s a gloom hanging over the heart— 

< A grief of the bosom that cannot be stilled 
| A sorrow that will not depart; 

( Enough—if we know that thy spirit is blest, 

I The tempests of life we must brave, 

I Ere calmly as thou, we can go to our rest, 

‘ And sweetly lie down in the grave! 
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WISDOM AND PLEASURE 


BY IRENE NORWOOD 


I had taken a long ramble in the old woods in 
the rear of Norwood cottage, and returning 
greatly fatigued, I threw myself into a softly 
cushioned ohair by the large bow window in the 
old ball, and gave way to the most delicious 
reveries, as I gazed on the varied landscape of 
hill and dale which was spread in a vivid dio¬ 
rama before me. The old woods had doffed their 
emerald coats, and arrayed themselves in the 
richest liveries of scarlet and gold; the sky was 
of that deep blue, so peculiar to the fall of the 
year; here and there a few white clouds, light 
and fleecy as an angel’s wing, floated through 
the azure sea; the setting sun spread a rosy tint 
through the atmosphere, bathing in its mellow 
flood the lovely scene. 

I gazed until a mistiness stole over my eyes; 
the low murmur of voices ceased, even my 
Cousin Clara’s merry laugh died away; the 
world was forgotten, and I stood in the land of 
forgetfulness. 

Methought I stood in the entrance of an um¬ 
brageous wood. Around me, all was light and 
beautiful. Birds of every variety, and the most 
brilliant plumage, flitted from tree to tree, and 
warbled forth their sweet songs of praise. The 
azure vault of heaven was perfectly cloudless, 
*od the clear and limpid brook as it leapt merrily 
by, filled the air with sweet music. Within those 
woods all seemed dark and impenetrable. No 
Mund was heard save the fall as of many waters, 
turned away saying, “it is not for me to sound 
its depths; it is not for me to search its inmost 
recesses.” 

But how shall I describe the scene that met 
“7 view? 

Before me lay a wide, extended plain covered 
** the moBt delicate flowers, and luxuriant 
Pws. Numerous little streams meandered 
rough the plain, but as I watched their pro- 
P* 88 , they appeared to mingle and form one 
e, dark river at the extremity of the plain, 
road way wound through the plain, bordered 
, lt the mo8t beautiful trees and aromatic 
*u s, and but words cannot pourtray that 
ties e * ar ^' 8 P enc il can delineate its beau- 

Then I saw a little child come forth from 
\ avenue—so fair, so lovely, so ethereal, me* 

v °i- XXIII .—9 


thought her a fit inhabitant of that lovely spot. 
As she advanced, flowers more beautiful than 
any I hod ever seen, seemed to spring from be¬ 
neath her feet. All that the imagination can 
paint, or the heart wish for, clustered around 
her, to render her if possible more beautiful. 

Just then I heard a low, coarse voice behind 
me, saying, “beware, beware.” 

I turned, and such a loathsome object as met 
my view! She was an old woman, of small 
stature, keen, piercing eyes, sallow complexion, 
her garments soiled, and her whole frame shook 
with the palsy. 

I sickened at the sight and turned abruptly 
away. Pleasure, for such was her name, had 
now reached me. “Come with me,” she said, in 
tones so musical, that I involuntarily followed. 
Again that sepulchral voice cried, “beware!” 
but I heeded not. 

Following Pleasure to the entrance of the 
avenue, she showed me a splendid mansion in 
the distance. It was built of the richest varie¬ 
gated marble. The clear sapphire domes parkled 
in the morning sun, reflecting its prismatic rays 
on the surface below. Light, aerial forms danoed 
on the velvet lawn, and numerous fountains 
sparkled as diamonds beneath the refulgent rays 
of the orb of day. All that could please the 
eye and delight the senses seemed concentrated 
there. 

“Follow me, and that shall be your reward.” 
Wild with joy I hastened on, but that mysterious 
word “beware” still rang in my ears. 

What, thought I, can there be about this beau¬ 
tiful creature to cause hesitation? 

It was with difficulty that I could overtake my 
guide, who as she hastened on appeared to elude 
me. I could scarcely keep sight of her, and 
the beautiful mansion appeared fainter, and at 
a greater distance than at first. 

Again that straDge form appeared to me, 
again that hollow voice cried, “beware.” 

Although I hurried on without heeding her, 
yet I thought as I cast a passing glance toward 
her, there was more than usual earnestness in 
her manner, and a settled resolve in the calmness 
of her eye; her whole appearance also, seemed 
less disagreeable than at first. I felt half in¬ 
clined to turn and follow her, but meeting the 
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resistless eye of Pleasure, I hastened onward. 
The way became more rugged, and I often lost 
sight of my guide, among the numerous hills and 
rocky mounds we were obliged to ascend and 
descend. The castle, the sole object of my once 
pleasant but fast becoming dreary and even dis¬ 
agreeable walk, had entirely faded from my view. 
My feet were lacerated and were bleeding pro¬ 
fusely from stepping on the sharp stones. No 
fragrant flower bloomed in that rugged soil; no 
verdant trees afforded shelter from the scorching 
rays of the mid-day sun; no gentle zephyr fanned 
my burning cheek; I heard not the limpid, laugh¬ 
ing brook, but I occasionally caught glimpses of 
a dark, turbid stream, and the chilly, damp, and 
even noisome air that was wafted toward me, 
caused me to shudder. 

I looked for my guide. She was far, far away 
on a rocky promontory that seemed to overhang 
that dark river. In my despair I sat down and 
wept. It was then that I heard a low, sweet 
voice, and though I recognized the same accents 
I had heard before, it was a sweet, soothing tone, 
say, “come unto me weary one, and I will give 
you rest.” 

It was a balm to the wounded heart. “There 
is rest, rest for the weary;” oh, how sweet was 
the thought! Rest! rest! Looking up I beheld 
Pleasure very near me. I sought for my com¬ 
forter, but she was not there. Again I listened 
to the voice of the charmer, and was cruelly de¬ 
ceived. Faint and weary, I longed for a resting- 
place. I thought of those sweet words I had 
heard before, but it seemed the beguiling voice 
of Pleasure. 

I had torn my garments in the vain hope of 
easing my bleeding feet by binding them up. I 
arose and attempted to go on, but worn and 
weary as I was it was next to impossible. My 
soul loathed the beauties I had foolishly pro¬ 
mised myself at the commencement of my jour¬ 
ney. With Pleasure I was disgusted. She stole 
near me and attempted to lure me on; she un¬ 
folded new beauties to my gaze, but I felt that 
it was an empty misage that would vanish on 
my approach. I now knew the meaning of that 
warning voice, “beware,” and bitterly did I de¬ 
plore the hour in which I turned with rudeness 
from that^ell meaning, truthful creature, dis¬ 
gusting as Bhe then seemed. “Oh, that I were 
as in days passed,” I exclaimed. “Oh, for the 
fountain of life that I might slake my burning 
thirst, that I might drink, and drink, and thirst 
no more.” 

A low, sweet voice beside me responded, “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life. Whosoever 
shall drink of the water that I shall give him, 


shall thirst no more, but it shall be in him a well 
of water springing up unto everlasting life.” 

I started and gazed around me; could this be 
the form I had thought so hideous? Could this 
being clothed with heavenly radiance, extending 
to my weary spirit the hope of rest; holding the 
olive branch of peace to my weary and conflicting 
mind; could this be Wisdom? the being whom I 
looked upon as possessing all that ms wretched 
and miserable, and who stood at the gate of the 
avenue of life, to lure unwary travellers to par¬ 
take of her wretchedness. 

Ah! Pleasure had spread a glossing over my 
eyes, and taught me to look upon sin as beauti¬ 
ful; to consider the path of wisdom as a dreary, 
monotonous one; one which when mature years 
were mine, it would do for me to tread. 

“Oh, give me to drink of that water, that I 
may thirstj^more.” 

“ Follow me.” She led me away from the road 
I was in. Beautiful flowers and sweet shrubs 
sprang in my pathway, which as I trod upon them 
turned to hissing serpents and tangled brambles; 
the beguiling voice of Pleasure sounded in my 
ear, “here is rest.” The way was difficult, and 
feign would I have submitted to my bondage 
again, but Wisdom turned her meek, reproachful 
eyes upon me, and extended her hand affection¬ 
ately toward me. The way became easier, and 
soon I found myself in a straight and narrow 
path; and a short distance before me was the 
cross, around which shone the halo of divinity. 
I threw myself at its foot, and rose not until a 
sweet peace stole into my heart, and I felt that 
rest was near. I hastened on, and ere long 
caught a glimpse of that dark river, at whose 
brink my path seemed to terminate. Already a 
chilliness stole over me, and I knew that it was 
the river of Death. I pressed on, and now I 
stood on its brink. Fearfully it rolled on, and I 
must either plunge in to rise no more or swim 
to the opposite shore, which appeared clothed in 
living green. Oh, what a happy land did that 
seem! Surely methought it is the land of rest. 

Then I saw my Saviour with a sweet smile on 
his heavenly features, and a crown in his hand. 
Fearlessly I plunged in, and~awoke. 

A sweet peace pervaded my frame. I asked 
myself, “can this be all a dream? Can it be but 
one of the illusions of fancy that cross life’s path¬ 
way with the mere semblance of reality?” A 
voice within me answered, “no!” I asked again, 
“is it all a dream?” A voice, reader, it was the 
same voice I had heard in my dream; a voice 
from the upper air responded, “no!” 

“The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasant¬ 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” 
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IV.—THE PARTY. c 

The mansion of Mrs. Rawlson was i*’ V™ * 1! in kee P in S* Occasionally she 
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Ion,before.™— “* these 8tate ly par-j -And whose mother’s „„rt„ .... 


™n>, oerore a generous fire ThVantW^l 7 d „7° 8e mothcr ’ fl Party we go to, this 

J"st been heaped up anew in tha l v td 7 f 8 T .T Dg ’ St,y replied Mrs - R awlson, rousing 
«™< 8 ’ 00 that though S ‘ eel ! fa ' rly Up fr °“ har « a ‘o of torpor, half rising 2 

glowed intensely, the upper part and 7 m " SS > 8nd sett ,Dg her g ar “ents with a rustle as she 

( b «k as ebony, except when h.™ 7„ W " e I " 8UBled ier chair ' “ Wcll > Clara, I don’t know 

ko blue fiarne shot up between the bit's of "7 I 7 T 7 1 W ° U ' d ' 1 888 y ° U ’ Te been ‘kinking 
’“iek immediately. The iady w o l , 7 °“ , "“' and ar8 > perh »P 8 , half in love with 

"ght, was Mrs. Eawlson herself She wa ’ .7 "* ° f th8 Eirl8 ' Tou muat p "‘ 

*‘7 «>“iddle age, somewha We f 8 ^ ffi08t becomiDg dree3 ’ #» Charles is a great 
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‘ken of intellectual cutue Hlrflt S ° hawcnt ab « 8d l *” d hie ten years travel have 
*ke Shining brass fend.. a f 8 DOt rendered him less fastidious, I dare say ” 

• * genial' fi«T but!’ “wls ^ ^ Mr8 ' Mandar8 - eeem. of him,” 

:; cai " e reverie;'theme, ph^s 7”°* ^ a pause. «i 

of *wmth was the utmost t.h7i 88n8at,on don ‘ remember him at all.” 
of *t that moment o was capable ”1 met him, yesterday, when I went out 

7" the left Of the crate h„». f ,one - He was always strikingly handsome, but 
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18 , whtch she directed to the resist you, if you are in earnest. The girls wore 
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all in Jot© with him before he went away, but 
his mother says he was heart whole; and I re¬ 
member he seemed very indifferent, receiving 
all their homage as if it was his due. But,” 
continued Mrs. Rawlson, “what about the dress? 
Blue, white, or pink shall it be?” 

“Don’t you think my blue crepe lixse the most 
becoming: with my pearl bracelets, and that 
wreath of white moss-rose-buds.” 

“Yes! you will lo6k charmante in that. By 
the way, Clara, you should have brushed up 
your French for Mr. Manderson’s benefit. You 
really must marry him. I don’t know anybody 
I should like so much for a nephew. But come, 
it is time you were thinking of dress: you must 
look perfectly bewitching to-night: so there is 
no time to lose.” 

The taste of Clara Owens in dress was always 
fastidious; but on this night she seemed not 
only difficult, but absolutely impossible to please. 
The white moss-rose-buds were either too far 
forward, or too far back on her head; the more 
fully developed roses in her bouquet de corsage 
were replaced by a pearl pin, to which was 
attached a diamond cross; and when, at last, she 
stepped into the carriage, she wondered if Charles 
Manderson would think her dress too elaborate, 
and half repented she had not worn the white 
flowers left on her dressing-table, instead of the 
pearls and diamonds. 

Carriage after carriage was thundering up, 
setting down its freight, and rolling away, when 
Clara and her aunt reached Mrs. Manderson’s. 
As the obsequious footman, bowing low, threw 
open the door leading from the vestibule into 
the hall, the scent of a thousand perfumes, among 
which were those of the many rare exotic plants 
ranged along the wall and on the landings of the 
stairs, greeted the new guests. The rooms ap¬ 
peared to be already nearly filled, and dancing 
had begun: the very air seemed dizzy, indeed, 
with the whirling music. Tripping lightly along, 
for she was now in her element, and inspired, as 
it were, by the exhilirating sounds, Clara pre¬ 
ceded her more stately moving aunt, between 
files of servants, to the dressing-room up stairs, 
where, after nearly half an hour, she emerged 
again, but in a flutter of spirits indescribable, 
for everybody there was talking of the hero of 
the evening, and Clara heard him described by 
all as such a paragon that she grew more ner¬ 
vous than ever about her dress. 

But when she reached the parlors, had made 
her way through the crush to Mrs. Manderson, 
had paid her respects, had begun to take heart 
and look around, there was no one visible who 
she could persuade herself was he who had 


occupied so much of her thoughts. Two winters 
in society had rendered her familiar with nearly 
every face, and of the few strangers present, not 
one came up to her ideal of Charles Manderson. 
She was turning to her aunt, with a feeling of 
disappointment, when she heard a deep, rich, 
manly voice behind her, saying, 

“How do you do, Mrs. Rawlson? I am very 
glad to see you again. I caught but a glimpse 
of you, as you rolled by in your carriage yester¬ 
day. Positively, you look younger than ever.” 

By this time the speaker was shaking hands 
with her aunt, and stood directly in front of the 
two ladies, so that Clara without any exhibition 
of curiosity, could examine him at leisure. His 
person was tall and commanding, yet graceful 
extremely: and he was dressed with much care, 
though quite simply. But it was his face which 
particularly arrested her. To say that it was 
handsome would give but an insufficient idea of 
it; for to eminently noble features was added a 
lofty, yet engaging expression: Clara was not 
the girl to analyze it, but she felt nevertheless 
the influence of that majestic forehead, and of 
those eloquent eyes; and, as he turned, obedient 
to a movement of her aunt’s, and looked at her 
with that calm, penetrating gaze of his, not un¬ 
mixed with something of surprise at her loveli¬ 
ness, she felt her heart throb against her boddice 
violently, and dropped her lashes on her cheek 
with a blush, that crimsoning her to the bosom, 
heightened her beauty more than all her art 
could have done. 

“My niece, Miss Owens—Mr. Manderson,” 
said Mrs. llawlson, introducing them. 

“I am most happy to meet one, of whom I 
have heard my mother speak so much,” said the 
gentleman, bowing, and seeking Clara’s eyes. 
“I have been looking for you,” he continued, 
turning to the aunt. “You have just arrived, 
I believe. I hope your niece is not yet engaged 
for the next set.” And again his eyes sought 
Clara’s. “ May I have the honor of your hand, 
Miss Owens, in the quadrille which is forming ?” 

Clara murmured a low assent, glanced shyly 
up, held out the tips of her gloved fingers, and 
found herself, the next moment, standing up 
with Charles Manderson, the envy of half the 
room. 

“Are you fond of waltzing, Miss Owens?” 
said her partner, as they waited for the sets to 
be completed. 

“Oh! passionately,” was the reply. 

He smiled slightly at this extravagance of 
language, but answered immediately, 

“Certainly no more beautiful sight can bo, 
than two young girls, in their light dresses, 
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floating around the room to music. But I must 
confess that if I had a sister, or a wife, I should 
dislike to see her waltzing with a gentleman, 
especially one who was a mere acquaintance.” 

Clara looked up in some wonder, her large 
bine eyes wide open. 

“But its the most common thing in the world,” 
wss her reply, for her fashionable education 
made her think that what every one did was 
quite right Then, as if she had been too bold, 
she looked down, and affected to be fastening her 
pin. 

“Well, well,” was the laughing answer, “I 
suppose I am very old-fashioned. But seriously, 
1 don’t see how a man can marry a woman, after 
be has seen her supported around a room, in a 
waltz, by every whiskered dandy of the day.” 

The music, striking up, interrupted the con¬ 
versation at this point nor was there an oppor¬ 
tunity to resume it till the quadrille was fin¬ 
ished. But then Manderson, leading Clara to a 
lounge, by a table oovered with engravings, 
began to talk about pictures, curious to see if 
his companion was as intelligent as she was 
lovely. The engravings consisted of views of 
every country. The silver lake of Como, the 
sun-lighted bay of Naples, the thymey hills of 
Greece were all there; and in addition many a 
picturesque landscape more. Besides these, were 
wstics, ruined abbeys,venerable cathedrals, beau¬ 
tiful women in national costumes, bare-legged 


peasant children, in Bhort all that had the poetry 
°f beauty or association connected with it. 

Clara had read largely for a fashionably bred 
girl, chiefly in novels, travels and the lighter sort 
of history however. She could talk, when ani- 
®*ted, in a manner to suggest the possession of 
e ’en more knowledge than she really had: so 
t at Manderson soon became interested, she was 
much more agreeable than he had expected, 
•observed, nevertheless, that she dwelt longer 
°u the costumes of the women than on the land- 
^pes or the glorious old land-marks of Europe. 

You are not very fond of the country?” he 


o,” she answered. “It is many years since 
red there, and when I go for a week or two 
e summer, I am mnvyed to death, for I have 
° at and papa is always in the 

hunting-room.” 


The fine eyes of Manderson lost a little of 
undisguised admiration. 

j.. If ^ no * that my mother prefers the 
h e said, “I believe I should settle quietly 
»n m some p retl y p lftce j n countr y > 

n edly for life.” And he proceeded to ex- 
80 eloquently on nature, and on the free, 


1 


generous life of the country, that the facile 
Clara soon began to wonder at her own blind¬ 
ness in not liking such scenes more. By the 
time he had finished his rhapsody, it became 
necessary to leave her, however, in order to 
attend to others of his mother’s guests. 

Clara remained sitting, mechanically turning 
over the prints, and still thinking of waving 
grass, genial sunshine, and breezy uplands, when 
one of her many admirers approached. Harry 
Elwood had everything to recommend him, in 
the eyes of the frivolous circle in which he 
moved: for he was rich, well-born, and hand¬ 
some; and so mothers considered him an excel¬ 
lent match, and daughters bridled up with smiles 
at his approach, though be was known to be 
selfish, heartless, and unprincipled, and his male 
companions whispered even worse. He had long 
had an eye to Clara’s fortune, and never doubted 
but that, when he proposed, she would accept 
him thankfully. Having chanced to hear the 
conversation about waltzing, and disliking Man- 
derson heartily, whom he oalled a “saint,” he 
now approached with a self-satisfied air, to lead 
Clara out, as he had often done before. What 
was his amazement to be refused. Incredulous 
he repeated his request. But Clara replied more 
decidedly than before, that she never waltzed 
with gentleinen. An angry flush shot over her 
hearer’s oheek, for on instant, for he compre¬ 
hended all, and knew that he had a dangerous 
rival. With a hearty curBe, politely stifled be¬ 
tween his teeth, he turned on his heel, and left 
Clara, unconscious of what she had done, to 
return to her reverie. 

Manderson, meanwhile, saw, with secret re¬ 
spect, what he thought a proof of Clara’s dignity; 
and his admiration waB not lessened when, on 
her waltzing with a female friend, he beheld 
how gracefully she floated around the room, and 
how evidently she enjoyed the intoxicating pas¬ 
time. Before the evening was over, therefore, 
he claimed Clara’s hand again for a quadrille, 
and when supper was announced, gave her his 
arm to the table. She was naturally in the 
highest spirits at this marked preference, and 
looked both prettier and talked more animatedly 
than she had ever been known to before. 

"When the party had broken up and the guests 
departed, Manderson said to his mother, as they 
chatted of the events of the evening, 

“What a soft, blue eye Miss Owens has, and 
how graceful her every movement.” 

“Yon are half in love already, Charles,” 
laughingly said Mrs. Manderson. 

“I am not in love, nor shall I be easily,” he 
replied, seriously, “though I confess that I like 


i 
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Miss Owens better than I expected. It is a pity 
that so good a heart, and so amiable a disposi¬ 
tion, should be perverted by a frivolous educa¬ 
tion.” 

“ Your influence might remedy that” 

He shook his head. 

“She is very rich,” persisted Mrs. Manderson, 
“and you ought to marry an heiress, you know. 
My fortune is not large, and you get nothing till 
my death.” 

“Which makes me hope never to get any¬ 
thing,” said he, kissing his parent “ May you 
live a century yet, dear mother.” 

When the carriage of Mrs. Rawlson drove off, 
the aunt said to her niece, 

“Well, Clara, what do you think of your new 
admirer?” 

It was fortunate for Clara that the darkness 
concealed her blushes. She waited a moment 
so that her voice should not betray her, and then 
answered, with affected nonchalance, 

“Oh! I’m not sure he is an admirer. It’s 
the fashion abroad, you know, aunt, for gentle¬ 
men to be very attentive; and he hasn’t sunk 
back yet into the Blue Beards that all American 
beaux are.” 

The aunt smiled to herself; for she was not to 
be cheated by Miss Clara; but like a practised 
match-maker, as she was, said no more. 

V.—THE OPERA. 

Oxe morning, a few days after the party, Mrs. 
Rawlson and her niece were lounging over a late 
breakfast; the elder lady idly balancing her tea¬ 
spoon on the edge of her cup; the younger 
crumbling a bit of roll into a saucer of milk, and 
calling her little King Charles spaniel, to take 
him in her lap and feed him. 

“ Here, Cora, you have eaten as much break¬ 
fast as I did,” said Clara, finally, as she placed 
the saucer on the table. But Bhe still retained 
the dog in her lap, abstractedly stroking its long 
black silken ears. 

At last the little French clock on the mantel 
mincingly struck ten. 

“I declare its almost time to dress,” said the 
young girl, rousing with a start; and, giving a 
slight yawn, she said, “what are you going to do 
this morning, Aunt Charlotte?” 

“I have got half a headache, but I think we 
ought to make some calls, and leave our cards 
at Mrs. Manderson’s.” As she spoke, she looked 
toward Clara. The latter blushed. 

“We have not been there since the party,” 
replied Clara, without raising her eyes from the 
dog, but feeling instinctively that her aunt was 
regarding her, and waiting for her to speak. 


“ Well, we will go there then. You have but 
to be in earnest, love, as I told you before; and 
Charles Manderson is sure to be yours. When 
I, a half-bred country girl, came to town with 
your mother, on her wedding tour, and met Mr. 
Rawlson, I hadn’t half the chance you have: but 
I made up my mind to have him; and you see 
where I am now: in the first society, and with a 
nice income, my dear. Why, with your fortune 
and education, you ought to catch Charles Man¬ 
derson right off, that you ought.” 

Mrs. Rawlson, when in earnest, often used un¬ 
consciously the rustic phrases of her youth, as 
she did now. 

Clara still did not look up: but at last she 
said, 

“I like Mr. Manderson very much, aunt, for I 
see that is what you wish to discover. He seems 
so different from other men one meets; you feel 
instinctively he is a gentleman, not only in man¬ 
ner, but at heart” Here she raised her eyes, 
full of enthusiasm to her aunt “How intelli¬ 
gent he is too.” 

“You shall have my diamonds reset for the 
wedding,” exclaimed Mrs. Rawlson, delightedly, 
as she rose from her chair. “I always knew 
you would make a brilliant match. The Man- 
dersons are not only rich, indeed; but the family 
is first-rate.” 

Clara was a long time deciding whether her 
carriage dress should be her white bonnet with 
plumes, and her new camel’s hair shawl for which 
her father had just paid a thousand dollars; or 
her pink hat with the velvet wreath of ivy leaves, 
and her brown velvet cloak covered with em¬ 


broidery. The white bonnet and shawl, however, ’ 
carried the day: and Clara stepped out of the 
carriage, at Mrs. Manderson’s, conscious of look¬ 
ing her very best * 

When the two ladies entered, they found not 1 
only Mrs. Manderson, but her son. The latter '! 

was talking, in the gayest spirits, to some young J 

ladies, who, like Clara, had called on his mother. ** 
He handed Clara a seat, and continued his con- ^ 

version; at which the new guest felt a pang of ^ 

something very like jealousy. 

“Yes,” he said, “I shall have to be more \ 
attentive to my bride now.” * 

Clara, astonished beyond measure, cried un- ' 
guardedly, >5| 

“Your bride!” % 

“Yes,” replied he, while there was a general \\ 
laugh, in which all joined but himself and the ^ 

mortified girl, “my bride, Lady Law.” ^ 

Clara was more mystified than ever, and could ^ 

not conceal it, in spite of her embarrassed blushes. ^ 
“Oh! 1 beg pardon,” said Manderson, ap- ^ 
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proaching her respectfully. “You didn’t hear 
the first part of the conversation. I was edu¬ 
cated for the bar, Miss Owens; hut I have been 
too idle to practice yet:—however, as I must 
marry some day, for such is man’s fate, I must 
be getting clients, or I shall be so poor nobody 
will have me.” 

Clara’s eyes looked, for one quick moment, 
into his own, saying that there was one, perhaps, 
who would have him, poor or rich; at least mali¬ 
cious Miss Townsend, one of the ladies present, 
and who would have given both her own eyes to 
get him, said so all over town the next day. 

“Are you going to the opera, to-night, Mrs. 
Manderson?” interrupted one of the guests. 
“Mrs. Wood is positively divine in Norma.” 

“No, I am sorry to say. Charles went down, 
this morning, to Becnre seats, but there were no 
good ones to be had. He forget it yesterday.” 

“How glad I am,” cried Mrs. Rawlson, “for 
I have two seats at my disposal. I sent James, 
yesterday, and took four, intending to ask my 
cousins, the Misses Jensbury. But they went 
out of town this morning. So, as you are so fond 
of music, you must really be my guest there to¬ 
night” 

Mrs. Manderson accepted the offer without 
hesitation. Clara’s heart was in a flutter again, 
but this time with delight; for the son, she re¬ 
flected, would accompany them of course. She 
did not Bee that it was a manoeuvre of her aunt; 
but Mrs. Manderson did: yet as the latter was 
really anxious that the young people should 
make a match, she was not sorry; and Accord¬ 
ingly resolved to meet Mrs. Rawlson half way. 

“We’ll make a partnership, my dear,” she 
said, laughingly, laying her hand on Mrs. Rawl- 
non’s arm “you shall furnish the seats, and I 
tbe carriage. Its not worth while for you to 
have your coach out also: Charles and I will call 
for you; and it will be quite like a family party.” 

When Manderson, on alighting for Mrs. Rawl- 
son and her niece, saw the latter enter the parlor 
nrrayed for the evening, he oonld scarcely re- 
Bb*in an exclamation at her beauty. Clara wore 
n dress of rich scarlet India crape, which brought 
ont her exquisite complexion in brilliant relief, 
be Grecian corsage, confined at the waist by a 
It with a jeweled buckle, was well calculated 
to display to the utmost advantage her slight, 
Begant figure. Her arms were bare, with the 
exception of the black velvet bands around her 
*nsts, fastened with clasps set with rubies; and 
a ®mtow black velvet ribbon, to which was 
b tached a heart also set with rabies, made her 
* to neck look perfectly dazzling from the con- 
t- Her hair was arranged in small puffs 


on the forehead and temples, as was then the 
fashion; and the heavy bows were confined be¬ 
hind with jeweled arrows. There wos a soft 
lustre in her eye, as she welcomed Manderson, 
that made her look, at least in his opinion, tran- 
scendantly lovely. She carried, on one arm, a 
white Thibet Opera cloak, lined and trimmed 
with cygnet down, which her guest immediately 
stepped forward to throw over her shoulders; 
she blushing all over them, as he did so, and he, 
for one instant, tempted to kies them, in defiance 
of etiquette, so round, and polished, and shapely, 
and like roseate snow they looked. 

Many an opera glass was leveled at Clara, as 
she and her escort entered their box. The two 
elder ladies were soon deep in the discussion of 
the merits and dresses of their acquaintance; but 
Clara, with smiling eyes and willing ear, listened 
to Charles Manderson, almost unconscious that 
any one else was in the house. 

“You have seen Mrs. Wood in Norma often, I 
suppose,” said her companion. “How do you 
like her?” 

“She almost makes me believe in a character 
as unnatural as Norma.” 

“You don’t think the character unnatural?” ' 

“Almost revolting,” replied Clara. “But yet 
she redeems herself, by dying for her lover in the 
end.” 

Manderson regarded the sarcastic speaker, for 
a moment, in silent admiration. Then he re¬ 
sumed, 

“Do you consider it unnatural for a proud 
woman, so frightfully wronged, her passionate 
love so foully insulted, to revenge herself in a 
moment of frenzy?” 

Clara’s eyes fell before bis earnest gaze: and 
she answered, in a low voice, hesitatingly, 

“I believe that a woman who once loves, loveB 
always. No neglect, no contumely changes her 
affection.” 

“As Shakspeare says, in that noble sonnet, 
‘that is not love which alters, when it alteration 
finds.’ Ah! Miss Owens,” continued Manderson, 
insensibly dropping his voice to a whisper, “how 
few of your sex think like you do.” 

She raised her deep blue eyes to him, and said, 

“You believe so?” 

The conversation might have grown dangerous 
to both parties, if it had continued. But, at this 
critical point, the overture began, and talking was 
out of the question. There was a rustle through 
the house, as everybody composed themselves to 
listen. Directly the little bell tinkled its warn¬ 
ing, the curtain rose, and the white-robed, oak- 
crowned Druid priests slowly marched upon the ' 
stage. 
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Through the fluctuations of that most un¬ 
equalled lyric drama, Manderson watched, with 
deep interest, the expression of Clara’s face. He 
was really fascinated by her, and to a degree he 
was amazed at; and he wished to see if she pos¬ 
sessed qualities that would warrant his yielding 
to love. Little did Clara imagine what an ordeal 
she was undergoing. Yet she stood the scrutiny 
wonderfully well; for she had, as Manderson had 
told his mother, a heart which even a frivolous 
education had not wholly destroyed; and all those 
portions of the opera, which appealed to this, 
brought the indignant color to her cheek, and 
sometimes the tears to her eyes. 

The conclusion of her companion was so far 
favorable, at least, that, when he put on her opera 
cloak on leaving, he did it with a care that their 
short acquaintance scarcely made necessary. 

As for Clara she was supremely happy, happier 
than she had ever been in her life. On reaching 
home, she ascended to her chamber almost im¬ 
mediately, and soon dismissing her sleepy maid, 
threw herself into a fauteuil before her fire. 
Here she sat dreamily, in one of those reveries 
that come but once or twice in a life-time, until 
she was aroused by the watchman crying musi¬ 
cally under her window, “twelve o’clock, and a 
starlight morning.” 

VI.—THE SLEIGH RIDE. 

The solar lamp was lighted on the centre-table 
of Mrs. Rawlson’s parlors, a piece of embroidery 
and a pair of zephyr worsteds lying beside it. 
The good lady herself was seated in a large arm¬ 
chair, before the warm fire, eagerly perusing one 
of Bulwer’s new novels: and Clara, who occupied 
a position on the other side of the table, was 
abstractedly snipping up, scissors in hand, strand 
after strand of zephyr. 

At last the young girl gave a most perceptible 
yawn. Her aunt looked up in astonishment, 
for the ennuye , which she would at another time 
have found so insupportable, was now completely 
banished by the book before her. 

“What’s the matter, Clara?” she said. “ Tired 
to death doing nothing, I suppose. Well, wait a 
little while, then I will have finished this volume, 
and you can begin it. You will be fascinated 
with it, I’m sure.” And Mrs. Rawlson sank 
down in her chair again, and in a moment was 
as deep in her story as ever. 

Clara picked up her embroidery, took about 
t a dozen stitches ih it, tossed it down again, and 
leaning her head on her hand, began beating a 
r tattoo with her scissors on the top of the table. 
Mrs. Rawlson’s attention was again withdrawn 
from her novel. If she had not been so com¬ 


fortable herself, she would have pitied her niece 
more: as it was she pitied her as much as she 
possibly could; and good-naturedly said, 

“Dear me, do hear the sleigh-bells. T wonder 
if it is clear. James said it had stopped snowing, 
when he came in with the coal.” 

Clara, somewhat roused, listened a moment. 

“How merrily the bells do ring,” she said. 

“I wonder who’ll be the first to invite you to 
a ride,” resumed her aunt. But it was too great 
a stretch of good nature to say more; for she was 
in the middle of a chapter: and drawing her foot¬ 
stool nearer to her, and leaning her head on her 
still fair and dimpled hand, she was soon oblivious 
again to Clara. 

Meantime Cora, the little spaniel, was curled 
up in her wadded basket, where, covered with a 
satin quilt, she lay fast asleep, so Clara had not' 
even her dog to amuse her. But there stood her 
piano, which she had not opened for days. Happy 
thought! She would try some of the Norma 
musio, which was the rage just then. So, after 
playing the grand march, she took up Casta 
Diva. Her voice was a sweet soprano , not of 
much strength, but she sang with a good deal 
of feeling. 

In the midst of this the bell rang, and on the 
outer door opening, she heard a gentleman’s 
voice in the hall. 

“Eureka, Clara,” exclaimed Mrs. Rawlson, 
whom this had suddenly aroused, “that is Mr. 
Manderson’s voice, dear.” The moment after 
Manderson himself entered the parlor. 

He came in bowing, with his usual grace. “It 
is really a shame to disturb you,” he said, “you 
look so cozy and home-like. You have no idea 
what a luxury a home is to one, like me, who has 
been knocked about, for two or three years, in 
villainous hotels, lodgings, and everything except 
a home.” 

Mrs. Rawlson gave a quick, meaning glance at 
Clara; but the latter was smiling a welcome up 
into her visitor’s face. 

All her listlessness now vanished from the 
young girl. Her face, lately so expressionless, 
became animated; and she entered with zest into 
the conversation which followed. For a while 
foreign and domestic households were discussed; 
and from this they passed to the difference be¬ 
tween European and American manners. At 
last, at a pause, Mr. Manderson said, smiling on 
Clara, 

“Do you know, Miss Owens, that I had nearly 
forgotten my business here? If I am so fortu¬ 
nate as to find you disengaged, will you let me 
take you out in my sleigh to-morrow?” 

Clara’s heart leaped quick, with gratified pride, 
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and perhaps with other feelings also. But she 
answered, with well-bred calmness, 

*1 should be very happj to go.’* 

“1 ou are not afraid to trust her, are you, Mrs. 
Rawlson?” said Manderson, turning to the aunt. 
“My sleigh looks like a mere cockle-shell; but 
it is strong, I assure you; and I am accustomed 
to the horse.” 

Mrs. Rawlson replied In the negatire. Telling 
eiara to wrap np warmly, and that he w(mld raU 
at eleven o’clock, Manderson now rose and took 
“ Iw ’ e > hsviD e go, aa he said, for his mother, 
then"* 8 SpeDding the eTen “g sociably with a 

‘‘He is an excellent son," said Mrs. Bawlson, 
“ the street door closed after him, “there are 
ftw such now-a-days. I congratnlate yon, my 
• And with these words, which implied 
eh, considered Clara's conquest secure, she 
resumed her novel. 

J*/" Xt m0 . rai “ g Clara looked ont, the first 
d„«L v “ ol “ r - Th * fro»ty, u». 

;„l“ k rr bi “ ** 8teei: “ d th ® «“ *»>»• 

werealf/rf j h °^ 6 ' t#PSnd P a,ement - Sleighs 
each oth! yda8h “*bj; boys were snow-balling 
Meh^other; everything without looked exhiU- 

ne breakfast was hurried through with un- 
C,Sra ’ P“0tnm for once, had 
Cn tl r ‘ 0iI “’ when o'ook struck 
that ceased In*? * “ f bells, 

dow riie saw 1 **!. CUrtai “ ° f hw chamber "*»- 
sleigh ^to which ^ Uttl ° "‘"‘“os-shaped 

hone’that b h h vT a ‘ teChed B splendid chesnut 
*»" . krf m„ , “ • 1 ? d ’ aDd UnHed his bells, 
f0am from bis mouth in 
reins to th. ^ ** ° ff ' Mani erson threw the 

out. „ d ascended l6iped 

time. * M s ' “evtlson’s steps two at a 


hefm^d””* d . 0,ra f“ !rs ' blushing and smiling, 
“see A d “^! Bg f n hcr ■ Pefr of furred J- 
thrust r??? ber U ‘ tIe fCOt Were B00n 
glass, shetied 1 ,w * pr “ 01y befo ” «• Pier- 
velret Itonnl 1r" 1 ' 6 "' 1 °™ her black 
and her aunt for t, a "Hbi”gly to Manderson 

"’hen theyroaoh/dr 1 ^ » 

the reins from th. b ° 8treet ’ Manderson took 

M handing^ Clara TJT 
"ho Stood at ft. ”• 0WCd to Mrs. Rawlson, 
h»sed her 7 °’ ’"“<’«»* ‘bem. Clara 

time; and, tift to hw aunt at the same 

i '"Mentft,,.ngh W ;^ b or 0n,P ^ 0nitbe 

nt street was like a oarnival, so to speak, 


on that bright morning. A hundred sleighs were 
ashing by, in opposite directions, and with the 
speed and crowd, it was a miracle, each moment, 
that no one was killed. But the gay equipages 
avoided each other as if by magic. Here a mag¬ 
nificent turn-out, with a pair of high-stepping 
animals, swept on, the horses covered with bells, 
and the vehicle buried in costly furs, from which 
half a dozen rosy faces peeped laughingly forth. 
There a tiny thing, as light and graceful as a 
snow-wreath, skimmed along, behind a single 
fast trotter, no one in it but the dashing young 

j ^ lo ? d who drove - Here a load of children went 
by, in a staid family sleigh, driven by the old black 
coarohman, exuberant happiness in their every 
look. There, like a swallow on the wing, another 
shot past, its only occupants being two lovers, 
the owner and the beautiful girl beside him. 
Feathers were streaming; veils flying; and curls 
blowing wildly about. Nods were rapidly ex¬ 
changed as acquaintances passed. The whole 
air was full of girlish laughter, heard over even 
the merry frolic of the bells. The quick, loud 
ones of the drivers to their horses, intermixed 
with the hurrahs of the truant school-boys, who 
stood at the corners snow-balling the sleighs- 
the sharp sound of the runners on the icy sur¬ 
face; and the dazzling whiteness of street and 
side-walk: these completed the exhiliration of the 
scene. Occasionally some young Jehu, reckless 
how closely he shaved in passing, would extort 
a scream from a party of ladies, or nearly tilt 
himself over against a drift: but, the next in¬ 
stant, the mad-cap would be half a square off, 
and lost to sight among the flashing equipages. 

Swifter than the swiftest, Manderson flew 
along, darting in and out among the throng, 
hearing continually from the ladies exclamations 
of delight at his beautiful little equipage, and 
from the gentlemen hearty admiration at his 
skill as charioteer. It was the proudest hour of 
Clara’s life. She knew not only that every eye 
was on her, but that a hundred of her fair friends 
were dying of envy almost: and this, in addition 
to theintoxioation of the scene itself, was enough 
to turn even a stronger head than her’s. Occa¬ 
sionally Manderson ventured to take his eye off 
his horse, and glance at her. The frosty air had 
given her a vivid color; her eyes danced with 
happiness; she was, in truth, more charming, 
that morning, than ever before. For the timo 
he fancied himself really in love. 

At last they reached a part of the street where, 
for a square and more, there happened, just then, 
to be but few sleighs. Here Manderson, for the 
first time, gave his horse the head; and now the 
tremendous stride of the animal was apparent. 
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They had gone but a short distance, however, 
when they heard behind them the sound of swift 
runners, accompanied by a quick, eager voice 
urging on a horse. Manderson thought he knew 
the tones, and glancing over his shoulder reoog- 
nized Elwood. The latter, enraged at seeing 
Clara with his rival, determined to mortify her 
by passing them, a feat which he did not think 
difficult, as he boasted of having the swiftest 
horse in town. Manderson, indignant at this in¬ 
solence, for a moment allowed himself to yield 
to his feelings. Instead of checking his horse, 
he gave a low whistle, which the gallant chesnut 
seemed perfectly to comprehend, for the animal 
threw himself forward on the instant, in a more 
vigorous stride than ever. Elwood shouted to 
his bay in turn, and, for half a minute, the two 
animals rushed side by side at the very top of 
their speed. Everybody turned to look as the 
sleighs whizzed by, the snow flying in thin pow¬ 
der from under the runners. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, a shriek burst simultaneously from all the 
spectators, for half way over the street, at the 
next crossing, and right in front of the excited 
young men, appeared an old man, evidently quite 
feeble, and certain to be run down unless one or 
both held up. 

The old man was more immediately before the 
other sleigh, but Manderson, the instant he saw 
him, shouted to his horse, at the same moment 
violently checking him. The chesnut stopped at 
once, as if he had been a machine, standing, like 
a statue carved in stone, except for his violent 
breathing. 

But Elwood made no attempt to save the 
pedestrian. He had found it difficult to keep 
up with Manderson, and this, when he had ex¬ 
pected to pass him with ease, excited him to 
rage. He was in no mood to allow himself to 
be baulked, by the possibility that he might run 
down an old man, whom he saw to be poor, and 
consequently despised, and who had no business, 
he thought, at any rate, to be in people’s way. 
Accordingly he only shouted a warning to the 
pedestrian, and kept on regardless of conse¬ 
quences. 

That happened which might have been fore¬ 
seen. The old man, who had been walking 
abstractedly, looking on the ground, like one in 
profound thought, or unaccustomed to the perils 
of a city crossing, raised his head, as he heard 
the warning, and, seeing his imminent peril, 
seemed either too bewildered, or too feeble, to 
spring out of the way. Terhaps, even if he had 
been young, and entirely self-collected, escape 
■would have been impossible: as it was, he had 
not moved a step, when the horse struck him 


down, and the sleigh r&sped over his prostrate 
body. 

The author of this J outrage was the only one 
who seemed to feel no pity or oompunotion. He 
never paused to see if his victim was hurt, but 
turning with a triumphant look to Manderson, 
as he shot ahead of the latter, uttered another 
sharp cry to his horse, and swept on. A mingled 
groan of indignation and horror burst from the 
crowd at this sight; and a dozen men sprang im¬ 
mediately into the street, to pick up the appa¬ 
rently senseless stranger. But Manderson, who 
had leaped from his sleigh almost the instant if 
stopped, throwing the reins to a new’s boy he 
saw running forward, was the first to reach the 
old man. With no slight remorse, for he felt 
himself partially to blame for the disaster, he 
stooped, and raising the sufferer in his arnfl) 
gently carried him to a drug-store, which hap¬ 
pened to be on the corner. The crowd followed, 
pressing in, every one asking questions, but none 
offering to do anything. Manderson was the 
first to speak. Having laid the old man care¬ 
fully down on a sofa, he looked up, and said, 

“Who will go for a physician? Stay, here is 
my card,” he added, as a lad offered to run on 
the errand, “get the first one you can, and tell 
him I sent you.” 

The victim still lay senseless, and the blood, 
covering his face from a wound in the head, he 
looked as if death was inevitable. As Mander¬ 
son felt his pulse, the apothecary came forward 
to advise what his experience suggested. 

“He is not so dangerously hurt as he looks, I 
hope, Mr. Manderson,” said the latter, noticing 
the anxious look of the former, and recognizing 
him. “He has been a stout man in his day, and 
must have some constitution left yet; and that 
is everything in a case like this. Does any one 
know him ? He is a farmer evidently, and, there¬ 
fore, a stranger: but he must have relatives, or 
friends somewhere in town.” 

“This is his hat,” said one of the crowd, “I 
picked it up; and this letter, whioh lay near, and 
seemed to have fallen from it.” 

“The direction is to Mr. James Forester,” said 
the apothecary, as he took the epistle, “and it is 
evidently just from the post-office: so this must 
be the gentleman’s name; but that, I fear, is all 
we are likely to know, unless he recovers his 
senses. Ah! here comes the doctor,” he said, as 
he recognized a popular physician, one of his 
best patrons, “make way there, make way for 
him.” 

In a little while all immediate fears for the old 
man’s life were relieved, for, on being bled, Mr. 
Forester languidly opened his eyes. ManderBon 
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toomont to rapid deliberation, and then, calling half an b*f’" th U ‘ ,S nff “' r ' 

»id. the apotheoa^, whispered hurriedly, ~ moved, I 
“I will return here as soon as I have taken With th*™ ^ a ^ T , me * 
the lady home I was sleighing “th, anTwho “ Cla^ 411688 W ° rf8 ' * *""* “ d h “‘“ ed * 
a Hus excitement, I have quite forgotten: she f - (to be continued.) 


LINES. 


BT KATE MONTGOMEKIE, 


I WILL wander on the hill-side,'' 

While the softened splendors come, 
Floating through night’s anoient temple, 
Where the full moon lights its dome. 

With a pure, kind ray she shineth, 

As she gently sought to win 
The sad spirit from its sorrow. 

The unholy from its sin. 

Meek her bearing, yet majestic, 

Lovingly she looketh down, 

Like a queen with heart of woman, 
Tender heart beneath a crown. 

Snow, upon the hill-side lying, 

Glitters coldly in that light, 

Like the shroud wove for the dying, 

Who shall pass away to-night. 

White the garments that Shall cover 
Many a form ere Spring doth come: 
white the robes for them preparing. 

In the everlasting home.J 

Bitter cold each sense is chilling; 

And the cold is at my heart; 


Purpose, horn of hope is dying, 

Hope itself will soon depart. 

Yet her glow again awaking, 

Shall my torpid spirit warm, 

While I seek the glowing fireside, 

And my high ideal form. 

From life’s cold and silent grandeur, 
Speaking never to the heart. 

Would X turn me always, seeking 
Power, that is not apart. 

But that ever liveth lowly, 

Strong in its unspoken might, 

In the hearts of those who love us, 
Who are round the hearth to-night 

Then, while night lies on the bill-side, 
With its glories stern and cold, 

Like an empty ancient temple, 

Where no human pulse is told. 

X will turn me to the fireside, 

Where the humah hearts beat warm. 
Ever they a oharmed circle, 

Shelter from life’s cold and storm. 


WORDS OP CHEER. 

JROM THE GERMAN OP CHRISTOPHER SCHADE. 


BT EMILY HERRMANN. 


CHEHT. 

N”>-a newer life to borrow, 

Spirit left thy lowering brow; 
it ’kr eac ** onnkering sorrow, 

Hwten to thy Saviour now; 

From deepest gloom— 

Gi e ringS life and °o>tly treasure, 

^ 8 rT 0r,d n0 pUce nor Pleasure- 
w un Him i B room , 

B ™ry day »me ill relieving 

, , way ® *bows Hie goodnea. new, 
And ench eonl i„ Him believing 
E, er d»de Him ..ranged true 


To bear his part; 

When fierce enemies are frowning 
Oft ’twill conquer though consuming 
Seems flesh and heart. 


I will seek my silent chamber 
Where His heart is open wide. 

There I’ll go to tell my sorrow— 

He will with it aU abide! 

I will not fear; 

Though all men on earth may hate me, 
His great love cannot forsake me, 
Because I’m dear. 
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GRACE LESLIE; 

OR, WEALTH AGAINST WORTH. 


BT ALICE MONTAIOS. 


_ Music, and the sound of happy voices, mingling 
with joyous laughter, proceeded from the well 
furnished and brilliantly lighted mansion of John 
Beaumont, Esq., in one of the broadest and most 
aristocrats squares of Boston. Let us draw aside 
those magnificent curtains, dear reader, and take 
a peep, unseen, at what is going on in the hand¬ 
some parlor. See! here is a quiet little nook, in 
which wo will ensconce ourselves, while you are 
introduced to some of the principal performers 
in the scene before you. 

First, let me tell you to notice that showily 
dressed lady, the hostess, whose bright, restless 
eye is constantly roving over the company; for 
you have already guessed that there is a party 
assembled in Mrs. Beaumont’s drawing-room. 
We must stop to observe her one moment. See, 
what quick, uneasy glances she casts around, to 
see if all is going on to her satisfaction; if George 
Beaumont, her son, a young man of twenty-five, 
entirely too warm-hearted, as his mother thinks’ 
is paying any attention to that poor Miss Hill’ 
whom she invited only for the purpose of ex¬ 
citing her envy by the display before her. Satis¬ 
fied that George is ignorant of any such shocking 
improprieties, she glances keenly in the direction 
of her daughter, Henrietta, to observe whether 
Lieutenant Jobes, who lives entirely upon his 
pay, is devoting himself to her. But she need 
have no fear for Henrietta; she is in disposition 
the exact counterpart of her mother, and though 
she may for amusement condescend to receive 
attentions from the poor officer, she will never 
sacrifice station and wealth to love. 

But we are omitting to describe the owner of this 
noble mansion. In truth, he was such a cipher 
hl ! * 0U8e ’ that unless people saw him 
they forgot that he was in existence. He is that 
pale white-haired man standing aloof from the 
crowd for which he has no taste. You can read 
m lus countenance that easy good-nature is his 
predominant quality; in fact, he is as much dis¬ 
tinguished for mildness and gentleness as his 

is little M th - reV< ? 6, “ LaSt th ° Ugh not lea8t ’” 

. p aggle ’ a °* thirteen summers, the 

latint / h ° le h0U8e * her cold, calcu¬ 

lating mother forgets her sternness when she 


gazes on Maggie’s open, happy face," and observes 
her kindness and love to all. Sweet Maggie, 
she is just the one to twine herself around her 
father s heart, who is alone in one sense, among 
all the members of that household. It is Maggie 
that always has his chair and slippers ready by 
the fire when he comes home from business weary 
and exhausted. It is Maggie’s sweet voice and 
winning smile which heals all disputes: Maggie 
is, indeed, the good angel of the house. 

But are we not forgetting the assembly before 
us? Hark! some one has gone to the piano, and 
Lieutenant Jones has taken advantage of the 
absence of Mrs. Beaumont, to whisper a few 
words to Henrietta; for the poor fellow really 
loves the haughty girl, to which she answers by 
a nod and an equivocal smile. A cotillion is 
forming, and an elaborately dressed exquisite, 
of no sense and much wealth, saunters up to 
Miss Beaumont, and in a soft voice inquires, “if 
she will fawver him for the next dawnce .” ' The 
lady replies by a graoious smile, and Jones is left 
to his fate. 

In a little while Mr. Beaumont slips off from 
the scene so uncongenial to him, to the library, 
where he finds Maggie, who is too young, her 
mother says, to participate in the amusements 
down stairs. She greets him with an affectionate 
kiss, and “oh! papa, you have come at last,have 
you? I have been looking for you so long, and, 
now and then taking a peep at the people in the 
drawing-room;” and then her eye sparkles as 
she thinks that it will be only a few years, when 
she too can go to parties and concerts as well as 
her eldest sister. After spending some time in 
reading and conversation they retire to rest, who 
shall not say happier, than those who consume 
the night in revelry.! 

In the meantime, Henrietta having found a 
more tempting bait in Mr. Augustus Moonshine, 
the exquisite before mentioned, or rather in his 
wealth, looks coldly on the lieutenant, while the 
dandy, thinking that there must be something 
very prepossessing in his appearance, that such 
a fine, showy girl as Miss Beaumont should ad¬ 
mire him, twirls his moustaohe, and glances com¬ 
placently at the fashionably arranged hair, and 
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in Am estimation, admirably developed figure, 
reflected in the glass before him. 

Mrs. Beaumont’s company did not depart till 
a late hour, and notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the hostess to impress her guests with the 
idea of her wealth and importance, she had over¬ 
heard a conversation between two ladies, whioh 
betrayed to her the real estimation in which they 
held her. 

The next day things were restored to their 
proper order in Mrs. Beaumont’s mansion. 

About nine o’clock, a faint ring at the front 
door was heard, and the footman informed his i 
mistress that a young woman desired to see her. I 
Mrs. Beaumont inquired if she was a beggar, 
declaring that “she was bothered to death by 
demands for charity, and if she gave to all who j 
ssked she would be poor indeed.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” replied the servant, “she 
does not look like a beggar, I guess she is one 
or them poor, genteel kind.” 

Mrs. Beaumont muttered that she dreaded this 
elsss far the most, for they would not be put off, 
and added, -here, J f mes, teU her that I am 
engaged, and if she will go, here is a quarter for 
er. For Mrs. Beaumont, like too many of our 
fsshionabie ladies, would cheerfully lavish bun- 
, of dol,>rs « party, or head a subscrip- ■ 
h« hst with fifty dollars, if she thought that by , 
o omg she could inour the world’s approbation, i i 

ti . a , t0 h ® r eclat; but ber purse-strings were t 
tightly closed on unostentatious poverty. , 

A slight smile curled James’ lip, for though a * 
ant, he had the feelings of a man, as he said, 11 
e could not think of offering money to the i 
h ? J" S P«son, for he did not think she came to s 
, ! ““‘“ss, determining to deny all I 
»here .a* r ’’ * 5Urse ’ weQt n'owly down stairs, I n 
Zl Y 0 ? 4 the y° nn 8 in question’ h 

all 8 a ” d ' ng in the entr 7> and had heard b 
tionM “ n ” r8 . ation - Mr a. Beaumont coldly mo- | ti 

apartment ? Y 4<>Wn * sma "- richI 7 f"™'8hed fi 
pY lT ead,ng from «*• parlor, where the o 
begin the * h ° p!ng for Mrs ‘ Beaumont to 
**« de„r 7emti ° n - But findin 8 «> a * she | a 
Tisi* 7 expected to tell the occasion of her I li 

' ,nt ' h “ n -» 
a seam.-, v h d been recommended to her as s< 

* 

of Edwan^T Y 8he Waa the eld ‘ 9 ‘ daughter 
Vort. whos. 1 : 9 " 8 ' former,y a of New at 

that cifr a ? G Y aS 8t,U wel1 «membered in ti 


mat n>tr j , . * •''‘"suiycrcu in 

Ponrt. b’J7k ° ha4 bMn red,,ced *° actnal 

l rogu ^ M« Partner. Leslie, 

of. singte n °“°f e t0 de i’ r aud hie creditors 

bU private fort 7 ' , appropriMsd tie "hole of 
Private fortune to satisfy their demands. His 


re, . family, thus reduced from affluence to poverty, 
j felt anxious to remove from a place in which they 
ill; had moved in the highest circles, and accordingly 
rts came to Boston. Mr. Leslie, whose failure deeply 
he affected him, soon fell into a rapid decline, and 
>r- ;■ sank into the grave not long after their arrival 
oh at their new residence. His widow was thus left 
oy •: alone in the wide world to support her three 
| fatherless children. But she trusted to “Him 
ir: who has promised to be a husband to the widow, 

; and a father to the fatherless;” nor did she trust 
®t in vain. 

is She had been supplied with sewing on liberal 
r. | terms by Mrs. Hart, until that lady left Boston 
r, to reside in Philadelphia. This lady then re- 
y commended her to several of her friends, and 
o advised the widow to engage her daughter as a 
seamstress to Mrs. Beaumont, with whom sho 
e was slightly acquainted, and who she knew was 
e ; in want of such a person. Such was in substance 
the tale which Grace Leslie repeated to Mrs. 
s Beaumont. 

*; That lady heard her in silence, and then coldly 
l observed that she was in no need of a sewer, but 
r after a great deal of haggling about the price, 
r consented to employ her at a reduced rate; which 
Grace, having no better prospect in view, agreed 
■ to accept, and promised to commence her duties 
the next day. After her departure, Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont returned to her. boudoir, well satisfied that 
i she had secured a very competent seamstress, at 
a very moderate rate, and communicated her 
; success to her eldest daughter, who observed 
that she hoped this sewing girl would know her 
place, and not insist on her privileges, as she 
sneeringly said Mary Martin had done, whom her 
mother had formerly employed. “And really, 

! raa,” said she, “I think you were to blame in 
her case, for if you- had frowned upon her in the 
beginning, she would not have dared to have 
; taken airs,” and the young lady laughed scorn¬ 
fully at the idea of a seamstress placing herself 
on the level of young ladies of fashion. 

The next morning Grace made her appearance, 
and waa conducted to the sewing-room, a snug 
little place joining the dining-room, on the second 
floor. Here she was furnished with some fine 
sewing to test her abilities, and left to her own 
reflections. 

I Mrs. Beaumont, having learned that Grace was 
| an expert embroiderer, soon supplied her with 
: the finest and most expensive work, thus keeping 
the poor girl busy upon a sort of sewing which 
she had not agreed to do. Grace knowing that 
this was her only resource, and thinking that 
her employer would surely pay. her more for 
the articles she was then completing, made no 
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complaint. But she soon fonnd that this was a 
false expectation; for not only was she constantly 
supplied with embroidery, but Mrs. Beaumont 
soon gave her to understand that she was to be 
paid the same price for the finest, as well as the 
plainest sewing, although Grace had received 
none of the latter so far; and her employer 
hinted that many would be glad to obtain a 
permanent situation, and that she only took her 
from charity. 

Charity! that much abused word. Does a mer¬ 
chant employ a needy clerk at a reduced salary, 
who, glad to get work at any price, performs the 
labor of two; he comforts his conscience by think¬ 
ing that he has done a good work for charity’s 
sake? Does a fashionable lady procure a poverty- 
stricken governess or seamstress for one-half what 
she usually pays, how complacently does she feel 
when she reflects that she has done so from pure 
motives of charity; without considering her own 
interests? 

Thus Grace continued to toil on, uncheered by 
kind words, or even ki'ud looks from Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, who thought that all help must be made 
to know their place, especially those who were 
necessarily brought into contact with the family, 
as seamstresses and governesses are, and re¬ 
ceiving only contemptuous looks and tyrannical 
commands from Henrietta. Her lot would have 
been hard indeed had it not been for the sym¬ 
pathy of Maggie. Often had the kind-hearted 
little girl stolen up stairs to lighten the heavy 
hours of Grace by her affectionate manner and 
lively prattle; for Maggie had a faint perception 
that Grace was unhappy, but no more. She 
could not imagine the cause of the seamstress’ 
sadness, for to Maggie, the darling of her family, 
everything in life was coleur de rose. Her kind¬ 
ness to Grace, made more -conspicuous by the 
haughty contempt of Mrs. Beaumont and Hen¬ 
rietta, only served to make the poor girl’s tears 
flow afresh. Poor Grace! how nimbly her fingers 
flew as the time drew near for her to return to 
the loved ones at home, by whom she was always 
received with love and sympathy. 

“Who is that handsome, intellectual-looking 
girl whom I see passing in and out so often ?” 
exclaimed George Beaumont, as the family sat 
at breakfast one morning. Henrietta answered 
by a scornful smile, and Mrs. Beaumont merely 
saying that she supposed it was the seamstress, 
became deeply interested in pouring out a cup 
of tea for George. 1 But the young man was not 
so easily put off, and at the earliest opportunity 
obtained from Maggie full particulars respecting 
Grace, of whose existence he had until now been 
ignorant; and we may be sure that Miss Leslie 


lost none of her attractions by having them re¬ 
peated by Moggie. 

Mrs. Beaumont now kept Graoe closer than 
ever, sending her meals up to her, and contriving 
that she should be seen as little as possible by 
George; for she knew that her beauty was cal¬ 
culated to moke an ynpression on the susceptible 
heart of her son. She feared too that he would 
be imposed upon by an artful, low girl, and thus 
be drawn into a mis-alliance, which of all things 
she dreaded. 

Her interest would not allow her to dismiss 
Grace, for she knew she would never obtain an¬ 
other who knew so little of her rights and per¬ 
formed her duty so well. So she quieted her 
fears by never allowing George to see her; and 
so well did she manoeuvre that in a few days the 
young gentleman relapsed into his former igno¬ 
rance. 

Grace had now been employed at Mrs. Beau- 
I mont’s four weeks, and one day as she was going 
j home ventured to ask if it would be convenient 
to her employer to pay her, adding that she 
would not ask for it if she did not really need it, 
that her mother had caught a severe cold while 
sitting in a draught and was now confined to her 
bed, and that the support of the family depended 
in a great measure on her own exertions. 

Mrs. Beaumont replied that she made it a rule 
never to pay her seamstress except every three 
months, for she had found that when she paid 
them weekly they were continually expecting it, 
and if payment was delayed for any time they 
were presumptuous. Not thinking that the poor 
have constant demands on their little store, and 
need it as soon, nay, sometimes sooner than they 
earn it. 

Poor Grace felt as if she would choke, but 
forcing back the tears, entreated t6 be paid if it 
was only a small part. Mrs. Beaumont haughtily 
answered that she could not break her rule, mut¬ 
tering as she returned to the parlor that “ that girl 
was really becoming too impudent, and it would 
serve her right to make*her wait longer than the 
three months.” 

Grace stood a moment irresolute, and then 
folding her thin shawl closely around her, slowly 
left the house. After threading her way along 
many narrow and obscure streets she arrived at 
home, where she found her mother and the chil¬ 
dren in a small, but neat and thrifty-looking * 
room; the former sitting up in bed endeavoring 
to finish the bosom of a fine shirt by the feeble 
light of a flickering candle. Grace took off her 
bonnet, and throwing herself on her mother’s 
neck, burst into tears. 

Mrs. Leslie, thinking something unusual had 
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occurred, tenderly inquired the cause of her dis¬ 
tress. “Oh! mother,” sobbed the poor girl, for 
her heart was overflowing with the pent-up grief 
of weeks, “dear mother, do not ask me to go to 
that woman’s house again. You cannot think 
what I have suffered for four weeks. Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont keeps me constantly at work, and if she 
t inks that I have stopped a moment to rest, she 
throws out hints that she always deducts fori 
waste time; and then her eldest daughter taunts 
me with the difference in our station. And to¬ 
night I ventured to ask Mrs. Beaumont for a 1 
part, only a small part of the money due to me, 
and she seemed quite offended that I should dare 
to ask for it before she was ready to give it to 
me. 

“Bat oh I mother,” said she, smiling, for she 
•Iready felt relieved by her tears, and the sym¬ 
pathy expressed in her mother’s mild eye, “I 
»t»h yea could know Maggie, the youngest of 
Mm Beaumont’s children. Bhe is a perfect little 
,X ;'j7 r WCTe «■« cheering words and kindly 
miles that I received from her when my very \ 

is inst 8 *? m<5d breakiDg in that h <>«se- She 
J, ‘ * e . one t0 bani9h grief, for she is so happy f 

,e , 8 rted herSC,f ’ tbat *he «PPears P to , 
pomess the power of making all around her so.” 

he r th. t ^ , gentl78 ° 0,1,Cd her daa ghter, telling ( 
_ . 8 e hnew it Wfis very annoying. “But i 

look She 8aid ’ “ tbat we oannot 1 1 

ia onlv b.r? 9 ° VeryWhere in thia »»rid, for it i 
Jed and* t " a “ Actions that we are puri- ( 
eees (it "“ dwed ttbIe endur e what our Father I e 

the lord 1 ’T!* UP °” h ' 9 0hiWren i ‘ f « whom r 
t 0Pd lo veth he chasteneth.’ c 

well v ° o r/j Ch f ll(1 . d ° Dot be Rubied, but perform a 
world - r” 7 mdfpendent of the sneers of the t 
Jown whii’T “° Win8iatad on ber m °therlying h 
tirawinvrk fi eeat up to finish the sewing; and I ft 

5*he g m almrl "" “" B4 aha •*- « 
their mother ^ThTrT* ^ ” 0iM disturbin « 8] 
jonngeet a Kmi^ 7 L8tened eagerly, Annie, the fc 

»" d «hen incii. “* ° f f ° Ur ^ ar8 ’ ««7 »ow 
whether the "? m a whisper of Sister Hetty, w 

whose 6raCie teIlin S them in 

^ sleep, md hvi° Urio8it y w * 8 owercome at 
their mother Grn " , m g<m " y by tbe 8ide of "I 

end then after off • *** ° P t0 00 n, P ,et8 her work, ] ho 
sever .W. t w "J " P “ pra *«'» “Him wb^ dl 

wap ehe oaghtto * Tl'* 1 gUid0 har in tbe tri 
murioff at hnw i * ? * and kee P ber from mur- an 

hfhtened in a nift* r *‘ ired ‘° re8t wHh a heart pa 
The n .w j.* 18 - 4 “teasnre of its woes. 


ie nprf -i_ _ -woes. 

moot's »hh . 7 ’° race repaired to Mrs. Beau- 
» cheerful face and an elastic step, 


lie -1 and keeping in mind that it waa for her mother 
for and the little ones she toiled, her work was far 
ief from distasteful to her. 

to Nearly three weeke had elapsed since Grace’s 
nk conversation with her mother, end still she had 
u- received no part of her money, when she in- 
he formed Mrs. Beaumont that she really must have 
he a portion at least of her wsges, and ehe so far 
or conquered her aversion to display ber wants to 
its | the eye of a stranger, as to tell her that her 
o- mother was unable any longer to pay for the 
a room they had occupied, and they had been 
e, obliged to remove to a smaller and less comfort- 
re able one; that they were actually in want of 
lo the necessaries of life. Poor Grace! she never 
: could have told this much had not the thought 
ie her mother and eieters suffering demanded 
l- the sacrifice. 

I Mrs. Beaumont, probably touched by the girl’s 
lf wild manner » appeared ready to grant her de- 
e mand, but thinking that she would not be con- 
y quered by the importunity of the girl, coldly 
y ) declared that she could hot overstep the limit of 
e | her rule; that if she did it in one case she must 
y continue it in another, and therefore ehe conld 
o not consent to it. 

The next morning eight o’clock came, bnt no 
1 Grace, nine o’clock, but still she did not appear, 
t and as the day wore on Maggie’s face grew verjl 
t sad, and she thought the poor girl was certainly 
t ill, or wondered if her mother was worse, for 
■ Grace had communicated to the sympathising 
child the tale of her mother’s illness and their 
i reduced condition. While Mrs. Beaumont scarcely 
gave her a thought, or if she remembered her at 
all, it was to suppose that she was staying away 
to bring her into her measure; and she added to 
her eldest daughter, that she was not now anxious 
for her to come, as all her fine sewing was nearly 
finished, thanks to Grace’s active fingers; that 
she had no doubt she would come in due time 
for her money. 

The next day came, bnt it did not bring Grace 
with it, and after dinner Maggie stole softly 
into the library, where her father was sitting, 
saying, “papa, I have a secret, a great secret to 
tell you; promise me that you will grant what I j 
am going to ask.” Her father laying his hand 
upon her sunny curls, gravely replied, that he 
hoped his little daughter was not going to med¬ 
dle with secrets which would bring her into 

trouble. “Oh! no, papa, it is about poor-” 

and here she suddenly stopped. “But promise, 
papa, that you will not say no.” Mr. Beaumont 
said he would willingly give his consent to any 
reasonable demand, and now inquired the cause 
of her eager manner. 
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Maggie then told him of Graoe, that she had 
not come for two days, and she knew she must 
be sick; and “papa,” said the little girl, drawing 
closer to him, “ Grace says they are in want , in 
want f papa;” for although she did not know by 
experience the meaning of the word, she was 
aware it was some dreadful thing which the poor 
Buffered. She then asked permission to take 
James, the footman, with her, and see what kept 
Grace away, for she had told her where she 
lived. 

“Andremember,papa, this is to be kept secret 
from mamma, or she will not let me go.” Her 
father said that he himself would accompany her, 
and bid her request Mrs. Dale, the housekeeper, 
to fill a basket with provisions for the children, 
and cordials for their mother. 

As soon as it was dark, Mr. Beaumont and 
Maggie, followed by James, carrying the basket, 
issued from the house, and after walking some 
time, and passing through the most thickly popu¬ 
lated part of the city, they entered a narrow, 
dirty street, and stopped before an old, miser¬ 
able-looking house, which Mr. Beaumont said 
must be the one they were seeking. The crazy 
shutters were swayed to and fro by the wind, and 
the creaking stairs seemed hardly able to bear 
their weight. On the first floor, they inquired 
for Mrs. Leslie, and were directed to the highest 
room in the house. On reaching the door, Mr. 
Beaumont knocked, but after waiting some time, 
and receiving no answer, he gently pushed the 
door open and entered the room. The father 
and daughter stood on the threshold of the 
apartment, silently gazing on the scene of wretch¬ 
edness before them. 

In one corner of the room, on a bed on the 
floor, lay Mrs. Leslie, while the younger ohildren 
were gathered around the fire-place (for stove 
there was none) in which were a few embers, 
and were trying to warm their little red hands 
and feet. The only articles in the room were 
the bed, a small rocking-chair, the remnant of 
their former furniture, a table of the coarsest 
material, and a small, ricketty stand, on which 
was placed a bottle of medicine, purchased with 
the last earnings of Mrs. Leslie. 

The widow was asleep, and the children, too 
much engaged in trying to extraot a little warmth 
from the coals, did not notice the entrance of 
the strangers. “Hetty,” said little Annie, “what 
mates sister Graoie try so much, won’t that lady 
div her her money?” Just then Grace entered 
the room, for she had been taking home some 


sewing, and on discovering who the visitors were, 
warmly thanked them for their kindness in thus 
coming to see her. 

Mr. Beaumont, who had been a silent spectator 
of the scene, felt the tears fast filling his eyes, 
and ashamed of being seen weeping, took Annie 
upon his lap, and began caressing her. Maggie 
seemed then indeed like an angel; with a gentle 
hand she poured out some wine for Mrs. Leslie, 
while James was making afire; and putting a 
piece of cake into the hands of the delighted 
children, she told Grace to draw out the table, 
and place the provisions from the basket on it. 

In a short time an air of comparative oomfort 
was diffused throughout the cheerless apart¬ 
ment. Annie first looking at the blazing fire 
and then at the well spread table, exclaimed, 

“ that it would be a dood while before they were 
hundry and cold again.” 

Mr. Beaumont, after leaving money enough to 
last until he saw them again, departed with 
Maggie, feeling that he had learned a lesson 
from his little daughter which he would not 
easily forget; while Mrs. Leslie silently breathed 
a prayer to God that He had thus raised up 
friends to her in the hour of her extremity. 

The next day Mr. Beaumont removed the 
family to better lodgings, and in a short time 
procured for Mrs. Leslie, who soon recovered 
her health by oare and good nursing, the office 
of governante to the children of a wealthy and 
worthy friend who had lost his wife; a situation 
which Mrs. Leslie, by her talents and education, 
was well qualified to fill. 

In this genial atmosphere little Annie gTew in 
spirit, and her mother fondly thought, in form, 
like their darling Maggie, who now and then 
paid them an unexpected visit, and was greeted 
with a heart’s true welcome. 

Mr. Linton, for that was the widower’s name, 
soon found in Grace those virtues he had lost 
with his wife, and after the Leslie’s had been 
domiciled in his mansion about two years, led 
Grace Leslie to the altar a happy bride. Mrs. 
Beaumont often wonders what became of the 
poor seamstress, and whenever that is the case, 
a smile of intelligence passes between Mr. Beau¬ 
mont and Maggie; but they keep their own 
secret. When Mrs. Beaumont and her elder 
daughter discover that the wealthy and benevo¬ 
lent Mrs. Linton was the poor dependant on their * 
caprice, we may imagine the mortification of 
Henrietta to find that a seamstress can indeed 
rise to the level of young ladies of fashion. 
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PAPIER-MACHE. 


BY MBS. ELLA WHARTON. 


Ir was toward the close of the last century that 
iron tea-trays began to be imitated or superceded 
bjr papier-mache. 

Although the real papier-mache snaps up all 
kinds of paper indiscriminately, with most im¬ 
partial fairness, the tea-tray paper (if we may 
so term it) is not so easily satisfied; it requires 
| whole, sound sheets to work upon, and these 
sheets must have a certain definite quality to fit 
, “ em for their destined purpose. 

! let as watch, in thought, the mahing of a 
papier-mache tea-tray. In the first place we see i 
T* the paper employed has a greyish odor, and 
ooks like thick blotting-paper; and in the next 
»e see that a mould or form is employed to give 
*h*pe to the tray. Artists or designers are con- 
“ouy at work producing new patterns; but we 
»e here supposing that a tolerably simple tray 
u to be manufactured. A model of the tray is 

Prepared, giving the exact form and shape; and 
rom this model a mould is cast in iron, brass, or : 
PP i e surface of the mould corresponding, 

IT'S With interior of the trft y *0 be 
” , e . Wome " “<* tfrle, seated at tables, cut 
Lr r ““ gh P»P“ into pieces of the re- 
1,. Snii the3e P ieces are banded to the 
" ’* h ° abo women—for it is worthy 
i th ?‘"V Pretty art is one which 1 

bmnl H of b '>ng exeroised in many of its |i 

^tl byt r lm - “use pasters L, be i 
Crt s *, P ' e “ Ufnl TO PP'y of paste, made of . 
IhemouH® "* la,0lTcd and i ) oi*e<i in water. ( 

sdter"™!* Tw’ t 7 renBt tbe papw 1 
aides J ,1 k Th , , fir8t ,heet ' 9 Pasted on both 2 
oo the m™u' le<1 “ 0ther wotnan* who lays it s 
and rubbing and adjust- t 
snd Itto mS *° **“ Bh *Pa- Another a 

app,ied ’ “ d th0 “-Id, r 
room ho,?"? 111 f rment ’ is V* into a drying- 
brought dr^ a f^ hl8,1 temperature » where [t w b 

“•ot^oVfii'odr^ 58 r *“°™ d from , 

00S8 0fsurf«o«' d *® 8* ye 14 a tolerable smooth- lc 
‘ Uy,„ .7*"*’ “ d then 0,0thed *«* three more ol 


“ode as before 

Poolers pl^their 0 !^ 00 ™ e “. ployed ' “gain the 
room, aga ^ thfi bor; a third time the stove- 

Mld 80 0n » untiI thirty 
more or less of ^ ° f papep have been applied, 

vot. xxxiii Iio” 6 ’ according t0 the 8ub ' i 


at stance intended to be produced. For some pur- 
ed poses as many as a hundred and twenty thick¬ 
nesses are pasted together, involving forty stove 
iU dryings, and of course carrying the operations 
n- over a cansiderable number of days. A mass 
ij of pasteboard, six inches in thickness, which is 
es occasionally produced for certain purposes, is 
*e perhaps one of the roughest and strongest mate- 
it rials we can imagine. 

The mould being oovered with a sufficient 
a layer, a knife is employed to dexterously loosen 
ie the paper at the edges; the greased state of the 
d mould allows the paper to be removed from it. 
;t Then are all imperfections removed; the plane, 
e the file, and the Itnife are applied to bring all 
- proper and “ship-shape.” 
e Next come the adornments. The pasteboard 
y itself is not beautiful, so beauty is sought in other 
s ways. Shell-lac varnish of very fine qualitv, 
i colored according to circumstances, is applied 
r coat after coat, until a thickness is obtained 
' sufficient for the purpose. The black polished 
) surface of ordinary papier-mache trays is pro- 
; duced by black japan varnish, applied by women 
with a brush. But whether the varnish be black 
i or colored, it usually undergoes a rubbing and 
polishing to such a degree as to equal in bril¬ 
liancy anything produced in the arts. It is said 
that the finest polishing instrument used to give 
; th © last finishing touch, after all the “rotten 
, stones” and “emories” have done their best, is 
the soft palm of a woman’s hand; and that those 
females employed in this art, who are gifted by 
Nature with the muob-coveted charm of a soft 
and delicate hand, find it commercially advan¬ 
tageous to preserve this softness and delicacy by 
a degree of gloved carefulness, not usual in their 
rank of life. 

Then ensue the painting and the gilding, the ' 
bedizement with gaudy show, or the adornment 
with graceful device, according as the goods are 
low or high-priced, or the- manufacturer a man 
I of taste or no taste. A kind of stenoilling is 
employed in cheap work, but in better specimens 
the real artist’s pencil is brought into requisition. 

Tbe true papier-mache is almost entirely paper; 
there may be a small precentage of other mate¬ 
rial to impart certain minor qualities, but it is 
essentially paper. And if we inquire what kind 
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of paper is thus used, we find that it is any and character of the mass as a paper substance, 
every kind—all will be weloome to the macke vat.' Then comes the moulding or pressing. The 
This fcind of papier-mache is a paste-like mass material is too thick to be poured into a mould 
formed of paper-pulp, and pressed in moulds to like plaster of Paris, or like molten metal; it is 
any desired form. The paper, be it of what kind pressed into fiattish moulds, like clay, or oom- 
it may, or of as many different kinds as it may, is position, or gutta-percha. A piece is cut off, 
moistened, and chopped, and minced, and routed : about enough for thb article to be made, it is 
about until it becomes a perfectly homogeneous pressed well into the mould, a counter-mould is 
pasty mass, or rather a mass having a consistency placed upon it, and the force of a powerful press 
like that of dough or of putty. A trifling portion is brought to bear upon it, so as to drive the 
of other substances is, as we have said, intro- material into every minute crevice of the mould, 
duced, but not sufficient to change the general 


SACKED EARTH. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


What’s sacred earth? The hallow’d place 
Where some stern patriot dared to face 
His country’s marshaled foes, 

When every pass and shaded glen 
Echoed the tread of armed men, 

And battle’s cry arose? 

Sucl} is the wild and rocky pass, 

Where bled the brave Leonidas, 

When Spartans' noblest fell— 

And such the craggy heights that saw 
Cast to the winds a tyrant’s law, 

By the bold arm of Tell 1 
’Tis sacred ground where deeds were done, 
Like those achieved at Lexington, 

When Freedom’s stern hurrah 
Thrilled the tall hills and forests round 
With her reanimating sound, 

And won the glorious day 1 
Yes—and while burns yon mighty sun, 

The deathless name of Marathon 
Shall be a battle-word 
To Nations who in bondage weep, 

And wake them from lethargic sleep, 

To draw young Freedom’s sword! 


Bozzaris!—still the dark-eyed maids 
Who dwell in Grecia’s olive shades, 

For thee their dirges pour. 

Oh, when shall such a chief again 
Lead forth thy sons on battle plain, 

In danger’s darkest hour? 

The spot where ebb’d his noble life, 

In the fierce hoar of mortal strife, 

For aye is hallowed earth; 

For so too oft is Freedom’s tree 
Nursed from its rising infancy, 

And watered at its birth! 

But—for Ambition in the strife 
Of swords—oh, shed not human life; 

Napoleon’s conquests won 
A deathless fame around the world, 

But now his eagle flag is furl’d, 

What has his valor done? 

Away with such! But give us those 
To ignorance, and oppression, foes. 

And earth shall smile in light, 

While peace and knowledge, hand-in-hand, 
Circle around the joyous land, 

Strong in God’s holy might! 


my father. 


BY MARGARET LEE BUTBNBUR. 


Thou art sleeping now, Father, upon thy cold brow 
The white hair is resting all motionless now! 

Yet a promise of Heaven my spirit can trace, 

In the beautiful meekness imprest on thy face. 

Thou art sleeping now, Father! thy long path is trod 
Thou hast walked it, near fourscore, to meet with thv 
Godl J 

And thy child may He pardon, if now in her heart 
-She is weary of earth, and would pray to depart! 


Thou art sleeping now, Father! alone night and day 
Have I lingered beBide thee to soothe the dark way * 
Of the valley of Death, which I felt thou must tread, 

As I stood by thy bedside or pillowed thy head. 

Thou art sleeping now, Father! may wild roses fling 
Their beautiful perfume, and Summer birds sin& 

Where, feeling, in Heaven the spirits are blest, 

By the side of our Mother we lay thee to rest! 
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THE BLACK RAVEN. 

A HUNGARIAN TRADITION 


BT M. J. SMITH. 


Among the lofty Carpathians, where they mir¬ 
ror their stern and solemn beauty in the clear 
waters of the Waag, linked together in a long 
chain, like the giant guardians of the fair valley 
at their feet, may be seen a detached and sterile 
| rock, almost inaccessible, totally devoid of vege¬ 
tation, and laved by the rapid river, which hur¬ 
ries from beneath its heavy shadows to dance 
again in brightness in the sunlight beyond. 

The Count Stibor was as brave as he was high¬ 
born, and riches had poured in upon him until 
he had become one of the wealthiest nobles in 
the empire. It chanced that one day he hunted 
with a great retinue among the mountain fast- j 
nesses; and glorious was the sport of that gal- ! 
lant hunt. The light-footed chamois, the antlered 
leer, the fierce wolf, and the grisly bear were 
e laid low; when, as the sun was about to 
he formed his temporary encampment on 
the pleasant bank of the Waag, just where, on 
the opposite side of tho channel, the lone and 
precipitous rock we have described turned aeide 
the glancing waters. 

The heart of Stibor was merry, for the sport 
“M gone well throughoot the day, and when his 
m e tents were raised, the eavory steam of the 
enieon, and the sparkles of the wine-cup bright- 
Med his humor, and he listened, with a smile 
»P<» h.s lip to the light sallies of the joyous 
company. J 

Aa they talked idly of the day’s hunting, how- 
:! er ’ ? ne wishe <i toat the deer had taken another 
direction; a second that he had not missed a 
certain shot; a third that he had not lost his 
outeau-de-chasse in the underwood: in short, 
ere was not an individual among them who had 
80 “ e Went with his triumph, like a 
* 0 P of gall in a cup of honey. 

“Hear me,” said the magnificent noble, during 
ITT 1 PaU8e in the eo^ersation; “I seem 
’ * ° nl * bunter of the day to whom the 

tL 11 bee “ Without a Wemish. It is true 
I *in & I. ^° Ur m ’ 8 ^ ortunea are light enough: but* 
and aV ^ 00 8lmdow east upon my own joy; 
fcUe t0 C 0 m P en8ate to you for these 

wish ““. 8 h fP 8 » each of you is free to form a 
» and if it be within my power to grant it, 


I pledge my knightly word that it shall be ful¬ 
filled.” 

A murmur of admiration ran through the 
astonished circle; and the work of ambition soon 
began. Gold was the first thing asked for—for 
avarice is ever the most greedy of all passions; 
and then revenge upon an enemy—for human 
nature will often sacrifice personal gain to venge¬ 
ance; and then power—authority—rule over 
their fellow-men; the darling occupation and 
privilege of poor, weak, self-misjudging mortals. 
In short, there was no boon within the reach of 
reason which had not been asked and promised, 
when the eye of Stibor fell upon his jester, who 
was standing apart playing with the tassels of his 
vest, and apparently quite uninterested in a sub- - 
ject which had made all around him eager and 
excited. 

“And thou, knave,” said the noble, “hast 
thou nothing to ask? Thou must bestir thyself, 
or thy master will have little left to give, if the 
game go on thus.” 

“Fear not, fear not,” replied the fool; “the 
claimants have been courteous, for they have 
not touched upon that portion of thy possessions 
which I covet. They have demanded gold, blood, 
dominion; the power to enjoy themselves, and 
to render others wretohed—they are welcome to 
all they want I ask only for stones.” A loud 
laugh ran through the circle. “ Stones, Betzko!” 
echoed the astonished Stibor: “thou shalt have 
them to thy heart’s content, where and in what 
shape thou wilt.” > 

“I take thee at thy word, Count Stibor. I 
will have them yonder, on the crest of the bold 
rock that stands out like a braggart daring the 
foot of man; and in the shape of a good castle 
in which I may hold my own, should need be,” 
was the unlooked-for reply. 

“Thou hast lost thy chanoe, Betzko;” cried a 
voice amid the universal merriment that ensued. 
“Not even Stibor can accomplish thy desire.” 

“ Who dares to say that Stibor cannot grant it, 
if such be his will?” demanded the chieftain in 
a voice of thunder, as he rose proudly from the 
earth where he had been seated on a couch of 
skins. “The castle of Betzko shall be built!” 
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THE BLACK RAVEN. 


And it vhu built—and within a year a festival 
was held there: and the noble became enamored 
of his own oreation—for it was beautiful in its 
strength, and the fair dames admired its courtly 
halls as much as the warriors prized its solid 
walls and its commanding towers. And thus 
Count Stibor bought off the rock-fortress from 
his jester with gold, and made it the chief place 
of his abode; and he feasted there with his 
guests, and made merry with music and dances, 
until it seemed as though life was to be for him 
one long festival. Men often walk over the 
spot which afterward opens to bury them. 

Little by little the habit of self-indulgence 
grew upon the luxurious noble ? yet still he loved 
the chase beyond all else on earth, and his dogs 
were of the fleetest and finest breed. 

He was one day at table, surrounded by the 
richest viands and the rarest wines, when one of 
his favorite hounds entered the hall howling 
with pain, and dragging after him his wounded 
foot, which dropped blood as he moved along. 
Terror seized upon the hearts of the Vassals, 
even before the rage of their lord burst forth; 
and when it came, terrible was the storm as he 
vowed vengeance against the wretch who had 
dared thus to mutilate an animal that he valued. 

An aged slave flung himself at his feet. 
“Mercy! my lord, mercy!” he exclaimed, pite¬ 
ously. “I have served you faithfully for years— 
my beard is grey with time, and my life has 
been one of hardship. Have mercy on me, for 
he flew upon me, and would have torn me, had I 
not defended myself against his fury. I might 
have destroyed him, but I sought only to pre¬ 
serve myself. Have mercy upon my weakness!” 

The angry chieftain, however, heeded not the 
anguish of his grey hairs; and pointing to a low 
balcony, which extended across the window of 
the apartment and hung over the precipice, he 
commanded that the wretched old man should 
be flung from thence into the river which flowed 
beneath as an example to those caitiffs who 
valued their own worthless lives above those of 
his noble hounds. 

As the miserable tools of an imperious will 
were dragging the unhappy victim to his fate, 
he raised his voice, and cursed the tyrant whom 
they served; and having done so, he summoned 
him to appear at the tribunal, which none can 
escape, to answer for this his last crime, on its 

first^nniversary. But the powerful chief heeded 

not his words. 

with him! ” he BBid, sternly, as he 
lifted his goblet to his lips—and there was a 
Struggle, a shriek of agony, and then a splash 
tipon the river ware, and all was silent! 


A year went by in festival and pride; and the 
day on which that monstrous crime had been 
committed returned unheeded. There was a feast 
in the castle, and Stibor, who month after month 
gave himself up yet more to self-indulgence, 
gradually became heavy with wine, and his at¬ 
tendants earned him to a cpuch beside the same 
window whence the unfortunate slave had been 
hurled twelve months before. 

The guests drank on for a time, and made 
merry at the insensibility and helplessness of 
their powerful host; and then they departed, 
each to his business or his pleasure, and left him 
there alone. 

The casement had been flung back to admit 
the air freely into the heated apartment; and 
the last reveller had scarcely departed, when a 
raven—the sombre messenger of Nemesis—flew 
thrice round the battlements of the castle, and 
then alighted on the balcony. Several of the 
guests amused their idleness by watching the 
evolutions of the ill-omened bird; but once 
having lost sight of it, they turned away and 
thought of it no more. 

Meanwhile, a work of agony and death had 
been delegated to that dark-winged messenger. 
It rested but an instant from its flight ere once 
more it hovered over the couch of the sleeping 
Stibor; and then darting down, its sharp beak 
penetrated at one thrust from his eye into his 
brain! 

The agony awoke him, but he awoke only to 
madness from its extent. He reeled to and fro, 
venting imprecations to which none were by to 
listen, and writhed until his tortured body was 
one convulsion. At length, by a mighty effort, 
striving to accomplish he knew not what, he 
hurled himself over the balcony, at the self-same 
spot whence the slave had been flung by his own 
command; and as he fell, the clear waters of the 
Waag for a time resisted the impure burthen, • 
and threw him back shrieking and howling from 
their depths. 

But he sank at last; and when his parasites 
sought him on the morrow, they found only the 
couch on which he had lain, and a few drops of 
blood to hint that he had died a death of vio¬ 
lence and vengeance. 

They searched for him carefully on all sides; 
and then, when they were quite assured that he 
had passed away never to return, whispers grew 
of the grey-headed slave, and the mysterious 
raven—until by degrees the fate of the famous 
Stibor was fashioned into form, hnd grew into a 
legend throughout the country; scaring the vil- '■ 
lage maiden in her twilight walk, and the lone 
shepherd in his watch upon the hills. 
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OUR WORK TABLE 

INFANT’S MITTEN. 


BT MILS, SI| OUR. 



Materials. Eight Bkeins of white, and on 
f « rUn WooL Penel °Pe crochet, No. 2 
nnita T 116 mak ® a ‘’h" 11 of sUtches 

rr . “ d work rounds in double or plai; 

Btitplil ’• D0W f0m tke tkuml) » making thre 
b- m ,V n °° e ’ Work six rounds thus, increatfni 
the ^ iD the 8ame stitch; now leav! 
crea«f teh69 Whl ° h have been m »de by the in 
two fd/ 8 ’ a® tW ° chain stitches, to unite tin 
one in ? °k ^ hand ’ WOrk 8ix rounds, workin* 
round k &C . 8 ^ tok » afler which decrease in eacl 
of the’ / T 18 n Dg th ® 0entre Btitch in each sid< 
f ^ tU1 stitches are reduced to three 


on each side; crochet these together, draw the 
wool through to the wrong side, and fasten off. 
Work the thumb, by making a sUtch; in each 
| stitch, and two in one of the chains which joined 
| the sides of hand, work two more rounds, in¬ 
creasing in the same stitch, four without the in- 
creasings, after which decrease at each side till 
reduced to two more stitches; crochet these 
together, and fasten off on the wrong side. With 
scarlet work a round in double crochet along the 
top, one round, one long, two ohsin, miss two, 
and two rounds in double oroohet. Draw a narrow 
ribbon through the open round. 


TRUE LOVELINESS. 


BY B. K. SMITH. 


Sim who thinks a noble h< 
Better than a noble men 

honors virtue more than a 
Though 'tis less in fashi 
whatsoe’er her fortune be, 
She s the bride, the wife ft 

She who deems that inwar 
wrpassea outward si 
fche who values less the fat 


Than that charm the soul can throw? 
Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 

She’s the bride, the wife for me. 

She who knows the heart requires. 
Something more than lips of dew, 
That when Love’s repose expires. 

Love itself dies with it too; 
Whatsoe’er her fortune be. 

She’s the bride, the wife for me. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 

NO. II.—A TUDOR-GOTHIC COTTAGE. 



We here present our readers with a design 
for a cottage in the Tudor-Gothic style. The 
whole has an expression of utility and comfort:— 
in one word, of domestio enjoyment. Its style is 
truly Northern, and more suitable to our climate 
than any other. It permits the use of building 
materials of the very coarsest kind, and high 
roofs which can be made of a simple and strong 
construction. 

The ground-plan has a pleasing, symmetrical 
form. The porch, or entry, is five feet and a 
half by nine feet, opening into the parlor, which 
is eighteen by twenty feet. The parlor here is 
quite a handsome and comfortable apartment, 
and the communication with the veranda will 
make it very pleasant in the summer. On each 
side of the parlor is a room adjoining. One of 
them—the library—will probably be used as a 
sitting-room. It is twelve by fourteen feet. A 
communication may be made with the veranda, 
if desired. The other may be used as a bed¬ 
room for gueBts, or as a dining-room. It is 
twelve by twelve and a half feet The commu¬ 
nication with the staircase makes it suitable for 
both uses. This room also may have a commu¬ 
nication with the veranda. 

The kitchen here is thirteen feet and a half by 
156 *' 


fifteen feet, which is a very convenient size for 
a cottage like this. There is a pantry attached 
to it, six by twelve feet, well lighted and aired. 
Between the kitchen and back door is a small 
entry, which will exclude all draught and cold 
air in the winter. This back door opens on a 
small veranda or porch, five feet and a half by 
nine feet If desired, a cellar might be made 
under part of the building; and, in this case, a 
descending flight of steps could be constructed 
under the main stairs. 

The second floor of this cottage gives a great 
deal of sleeping accommodation for a dwelling of 
its size—no less than four good bed-rooms. One 
of them is quite a large cottage-room, being six¬ 
teen by eighteen feet. The others are also suffi¬ 
ciently large. The sizes are given on the annexed 
scale of dimensions. Two of them have two fine 
closets attached. 

This oottage could be built of stone or brick, 
and it could, in many localities, be built of oobble 
or rubbie stone, and cemented externally at a very 
moderate cost. Common quarry stone would be 
the best material, and, if only roughly dressed, 
and even laid in random courses, the effect will 
be better, and more expressive of the style, than 
if cut with the chisel and laid in smooth ashlar. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


The hoodmouldings and sills to be 


of dressed stone, and the gables 
coped with stone, hammer-dressed; 
the roof to be covered with slates. 
Particular attention must be paid to 
the roofing of the valleys, because 
the water from the higher parts of 
the roof all finds its way to them 
before reaching the eaves, and there¬ 
fore, if they are not made perfectly 
v %bt, leaky places are certain to 
show themselves immediately, to the 
great injury of the house and incon¬ 
venience of the inmates. To make 
these valleys tight, they should be 
lined or covered, before the slates 
are laid on, with broad strips of cop¬ 
per, lead, or galvanized iron. The 
former is the best material; good 
thick lead is most commonly used, 
being less expensive than copper. 

All the inside woodwork, including 
sashes and doors, to be of a dark 
color, grained to resemble oak or 
walnut 8tained glass may be used 
with great advantage in the entrance. 



of 


The veranda will be constructed 
wood, painted and sanded to cor- 


GROUND PLAN. 


respond with the material of the 
building—the roof of the same to be 
covered with tin. 


DIMENSIONS. 

PRINCIPAL floor. 


fl* Vestibule, 
2. Parlor, - 
3* Library, 

4. Bed-room, 
& Kitchen, 

6- Pantry, - 
7* Staircase, 
8. Entry, . 

Poroh, - 
M. Veranda, 


FEET. 

4* XI 6 
18 X 20 
12 X 14 
12 X 12 $ 
13$ X 16 
6 X 12 
7$ X 16$ 
4 X 7 
6$ X 9 
9 feet wide. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


11- Bed-room, - . 

12. Bed-room, - . 

13. Bed-room, - - 
H. Bed-room, - - 
16. Staircase, - - 


- 1C X 18 

- 12 X 14 

- 18$ X 16 

- 12 X 12$ 

- 7$ X 16$ 



PLAN OF SECOND STORT. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Taste in Furniture.—A lady asks os, in a letter, 
to give some hints respecting taste in farniture. It 
is scarcely possible, however, to lay down a rule 
with respect to the ordinary furniture of a room, yet 
there is a general law of propriety which ought as 
mueh as possible to be observed. Regard must be 
had to what is called “the fitness of things," and 
thereby the avoiding of violent contrasts. For in¬ 
stance, sometimes a showy centre-table is Been in 
the middle of a room, where the carpet and every 
other article is shabby and out of repair; or a flashy 
looking-glass stands above the chimney-pieoe, as 
though to reflect the incongruous taste of its owner. 
Shabby things always look the shabbier when thus 
contrasted with what is bright and new. We do not 
mean to say that new articles should never be pur¬ 
chased; we remark only, that in buying furniture, 
regard should be had to the condition of the room 
in which it is to be placed. For this reason, second¬ 
hand furniture is sometimes preferable to new. 


“So many men, so many minds," is an old saying; 
and scarcely two people agree in choosing their 
assortment of furniture. What is convenient for one 
is inconvenient for another, and that which is con¬ 
sidered ornamental by one family, would be thought 
ugly by their neighbors. There are, however, certain 
artioles suited to most rooms—an ordinary parlor, for 
example. The number of chairs depends on the size 
of the room; eight are usually chosen, two of them 
being elbows. A square two-flap mahogany table 
or a circular one with triped stand, occupies the 
centre of the apartment. At one side stands a sofa, 
a sideboard, a cheffonier, or perhaps a bookcase. 
Sometimes the cheffonier, with a few shelves fixed 
to the wall above it, is made to do duty as a book¬ 
case, and it answers the purpose very well. If there 
be no sofa, there will be probably an easy-chair, in 
a snug corner, not far from the fire-plaoe; in another 
corner stands a small work-table, or a light occa¬ 
sional table is placed near the window, to hold a 
flower-basket, or some other ornamental article. 
These constitute the articles most needed in a room: 
there are several smaller things, which may be added 
according to circumstances. ] 


It is one thing to have furniture in a room, ai 
another to know how to arrange it. To do this 
the best advantage, requires the exercise of a litt 
thought and judgment Some people live with the 
furniture in the most inconvenient positions, becau 
it never oocuned to them to shift it from place 
plaoe, until they had really found which was tl 
most suitable. Those who are willing to make tl 
attempt, will often find that a room is improved i 
appearance and convenience by a little change i 
the place of the furniture. g 
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It is too much the practice to cover the mantel¬ 
piece with a number and variety of knick-knacks 
and monstrosities by way of ornament; but this is in 
j very bad taste. Three, or at most, four articles, are 
; all that should be seen in that conspicuous 
Vases of white poroelain, called “Parian," or of old 
; china, or a small statue, or a shell or two, are the 
; most suitable. The forms of some of the white vases 
| now sold at a low price, are so elegant, that it is a 
real pleasure to look at them. 

What is the Postage? —We are so often written 
to, in regard to the postage, that we think the 
shortest method of answering is to publish the law 
upon the subject. This is it. Magazines go at one 
cent, if not over three ounces in weight; above th at 
a cent additional for every additional ounce. When 
the postage is pre-paid quarterly the charge is but 
half of these rates. The January number, having a 
hundred pages in it, besides extra plates, weighed a 
little over five ounces, and the postage was conse¬ 
quently four cents, or as much as if it had weighed 
full six. If pre-paid for a quarter ahead, however, 
the postage was only two. The present number 
weighs not over four ounces, consequently the post¬ 
age is two cents. Or, if pre-paid, one cent. The 
average postage for the year will not exceed this. 
We advise our subscribers, therefore, to pre-pay 
quarterly, and avail themselves of the reduction of 
one half offered under such circ um s tan ces. 


A Word to Exchanges. —Is it fair to copy artioles, 
for which we pay, without giving us credit for them? 
i During the last two months nearly every story in this 
Magazine has been oopied, by different newspapers, 
but in four cases out of five they appear without 
credit. We have seen “ Lilliim Floyd's Christmas 
Visit,” “Cousin Mercy's Curl/^hnd various shorter 
stories, but especially “Lillian Floyd," in nearly a 
hundred journals; yet not a dozen have had the 
credit, which, through negligence or otherwise, has 
been omitted. We might as well steal English stories, 
if we are not to get credit for our original ones. We 
do not object to stories being oopied, but ask in jus¬ 
tice for an acknowledgment. Three words is enough : 
“From Peterson’s Magazine." As these omissions, 
we are sure, arise from inattention, and not from 
design, we trust we shall not have occasion to com¬ 
plain again, at least this year. 

Our January Number.— The magnificent double 
number which, in accordance with our custom for 
years, we published for January, everywhere met 
with praise. It was declared, in general terms, tp 
be about the handsomest number of any magazine 
for the month, and incomparably the most readable. 
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V« repeat the injunction to our friends, to get ns as 
*tany subscribers as possible; for the volume for 
1853 will be, in every respect* the best we ever 
issued. 
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REYIE W OP NEW BOOKS. 

Jfy Life and Acta in Hungary. By Arthur Oorgei . 
1 m. New York: Harper & Brother*.— The author 
of this work is the celebrated General Gorgei, whose 
Mrrender terminated the Hungarian War of Inde¬ 
pendence. For that act he was popularly accused 
of treason. To defend himself from this charge the 
present volume was written. Its style is frank and 
soldierly. Whatever else may be thought of it, that 
H folly acquits the author of the base charge against 
bun, every oandid reader will acknowledge. The 

T* ? b6 ** th6 “*«" »ae oat- 
nombered to fearfully, after Koram came to tho aid ' 
or Austria, as to leave no chance whatever of suo- 
cess; that Gorgei, though he saw this from the first, 
and r l0D ? en ° Ugh 40 demonstrate ifc to the world; 
foreea ^ ***** ^ h ° P ® wa8 extin gui8hed, and his 
™ ° a 6Very aide ’ he rendered to 
. U,M °{ bU ■ oldi *”- » he erred, it wa. oot 
n. adMnta * e ' et least; aod therefore 

batwiT’ 0 ' W * thi “ k f ° W ’ who read “>*« volume, 
will pronounce his surrender, not only justifiable, 

£ ".peratirei, demanded b, eiroumstLees. The 
“^T’' ““"g. olear to ns, in regard to 

"hieh hare hitherto been 
teLt to * ° oaaeni 16 40 all who took an in- 

^l^t n ‘ ,tn,g8l8 ’° rWh0dMilet0 ‘ ift 

" ,A St. H'Una. 

p J-T 3 ?\° Meara - 2 New York: BedjUli. 
leon^hee ] **"-~ S ™ i r h ing oonnectedwithNapo- 
* — »“ereet from the 
WeL '? ‘° the im P 8ri8j •«*» ef 

fear, a^, « " IMrU ’ ing 1,1088 T0, « I “e« ““7 

Prediction, 8 .. ,n ‘° m ‘ ° f ‘ heir "markable 

ttem 1“ ^ and " iaT0 80ad 

their meet IJI? "° e '? d ploaira ". sinoe one of 
present i. . ^ f prophecies has oome trne. The 

eegre„d po^? t oTn*' 1 .''’ 1110 ''' exquisitely 
Pieter, by d?£ n„ K aP °r ' fr0 “ fl,# 88lob » {od 
the first 1 1 ^ Ro< ° he ' form * the frontispiece to 

a. H it 116 a B,te beh of St Helen, from 
about the emceror th M ° 0nd ' Th ” mor e one reads ; 
for his rant bun '' ono ’ 8 *dmiration 

“hid, however ..T ^ ow here does that colossal 
rolooea At LTT T giganti ° a “ these 
‘eietp^h O’M"! " 8 ‘ h,Brtti,h p ™ 8 exempted 
Und “ “^g1* Beg- 

but the undsrt ack ® owled g« Napoleon’s genius; 

’iedie.todhimw^g 1 f”T* ' ri " mpb “ Uy 

*• “”r eoafeaeed er!^h Voice.from St Helena” 
Worthy. * ererywhere to bo entirely trust- 


; WWrfoy Jfo„u. TUuttrated library Edition. 
VoU. XVII X VIII, XIX and XX. BntomB.B. 
May A Co. It i, really creditable to America, 
that so elegant an edition of the Waverley Novels, 
should not only be published here, but meet with 
Uberal support On their part the Messrs. Mussey 
show their appreciation of the popular approbation, 
by increasing the beauty of the illustrations, with 
eaoh successive volume. There are numerous com¬ 
petitors for publio favor, in other editions‘of the 
Waverley Novels, but the best of them are worthless 
when compared with this, being all printed in type 
too small and some badly illustrated in addition. 
We consider it our duty to put purchasers on their 
guard. Those persons wishing a good edition of the 
Waverley Novels, must buy this one, or send abroad 
for an English copy. We make no exception. 

Tho Waverley Garland. A Pretent for All Sea¬ 
ton.. Edited by «EUen Loaitt Chandler." 1 eoL 
Bottom Motet A. Dote. This is a beautiful quarto 
of four hundred pages, edited by a lady well known 
to literature, and whom we number among our most 
popular contributors, Hiss Ellen Louise Chandler. 

A portrait of the fair author adorns the volume, as 
also a picture of her residence, "Elmwood Cottage ” 
Connecticut. The work is edited with taste and 
ability. The stories and poems generally are un¬ 
usually good. The volume is handsomely bound, 
in embossed cloth, with gilt edges. We know no 
better book for a gift 

Elements of Otology. By Alonso Gray. 1 oot 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—We have here a 
most excellent elementary volume on geology, which 
we can recommend with confidence to young begin¬ 
ners. The work will beoome a standard one, or, if 
not merit will fail of its reward. Teaohers, and 
others in authority, should introduce it into their 
schools as a text-book. 


Katie Stewart. A True Story. 1 vol New York : 
Harper & Brothers.—A publication, from Blaok- 
wood’s Magazine, of one of the most beautiful stories 
we have read for a long timo. The author describes 
nature with a felicity that is unrivalled among cotem¬ 
poraries; has a wonderful power in pathetic scenes; 
and sketches character with nioe discrimination. 

Bianca. A Tale of Erin and Italy. By E. Maturin. 
1 voL New York: Harper & Brothers.— -This strik¬ 
ingly told tale is a fit successor to “Montezuma,” a 
novel which many of our readers may recolleot, and 

which was also written by Mr. Maturin. 

Manual of Boman Antiquities. By Charles Mitton. 

1 oof. New York: Harper & Brothers. —Whoever 
has been in Home, will eagerly seek this volume. 
Whoever has never had that happiness will thirst 
for the knowledge it contains. 

Abbot?s History of Romulus. 1 vol. New Yorkt 
Harper & Brothers. —This is another issue of that 
excellent series, which is gaining a world wide re- 
pupation for both author and publisher. 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


The Upper Ten Thousand. By Bristed. 1 vol. 
New York: Stringer & Towneend .—It is a general 
rale with the editors of this Magazine, never to notice 
a book which they cannot honestly recommend. Bat 
this very singular volume gives ns so many phases 
of American society, of which we were ignorant, that 
without believing for a moment any large proportion 
of that class, known os the upper ten, are half so 
stupid, so useless, so utterly vapid os it is here re> 
presented, we must say a few words if it were only 
out of respect for the publishers. It seems that this 
book is composed of letters sent from an American 
to a periodical in Europe, Frazer’s Magazine. Origi¬ 
nally, we believe, they were not intended for circu¬ 
lation in this country. Now that they have appeared 
they should be very generally read as a specific to 
ambitious young people, who have faneied something 
brilliant, spirited, and spiritual in the upper classes 
of home society. These persons will be rather asto¬ 
nished to learn that at Saratoga, ladies who claim to 
be the elite of upper tendom, the essence of female 
republican fashion, are so given to dancing that 
they mingle with the common waltzing girls, whom 
fashionable dancing masters provide for the im¬ 
provement of their male pupils. That the upper ten 
thousand and the very lowest dregs of the twenty 
million float harmoniously through the same waltz. 
This may be true, but if the democracy of manners 
and morals can go farther, our republicanism is a 
little disturbed by the idea. It is one of those cases 
in which extremes meet and the union becomes 
purely repulsive. Had an Englishman written this 
of our countrywomen, had he represented the higher 
classes of Americans so vapid, so stupidly character¬ 
less, the females more charooterless than children, 
the men possessed of about half the strength that 
would be necessary for an intelligent woman, what 
indignation it would have excited! As it is, there 
has been an immense demand for the volume, out 
of curiosity to see how stupid, how useless, how com¬ 
pletely blase, that class called the upper ten thou¬ 
sand can appear, a class, that as Mr. Bristed de¬ 
scribes it, would not, at the highest estimate, reach 
ten hundred, if a census were taken to-morrow. 
When Mr. Bristed makes his ocuntrymen the sub¬ 
ject of another book, let him describe the real upper 
ten os they exist. The talent thrown away upon 
subjects where the most brilliant genius would lan¬ 
guish in disgust, has a more congenial field in the 
energies, the intelligence, the originality that abounds 
in the best sooiety of our country. Let him describe 
the society in which his talent gives him a birth¬ 
right, not waste it upon a miserable minority, to 
which a man capable of writing this book, which, 
notwithstanding its subject, has great interest, can 
never belong. Let him give us another and better 
phase of American life, and leave stupid people to 
$e delineated by those that belong to the class. 

Fancies of a WWmetcaf Man. 1 vol New York: 
John S. Taylor.—Mr. Taylor is making quite a sen- 
•ation by his anonymous author, who first surprises 


the reading publio with that most beautiful and 
original volume, “Musings of an Invalid/ 1 and now 
sends forth one equally original, and equally inte¬ 
resting, under the above title. Now we consider it 
almost impossible for any one man, to excite a more 
wonderful variety of thoughts and sensations, by one 
attempt than the author of this book. It is the most 
effectual effort that we have ever seen, to concentrate 
and preserve those bright thoughts that flash through 
the soul and are lost It is a thoroughly suggestive 
book. The moment one begins to read, the britin 
kindles with its own original train of ideas, or re- 
oognizes sparkles of thought that bave been lost in 
his or her own existence, like the wayside flowers we 
unoonsciously tread under foot on the wayside. If 
the rich glimpses of character, whioh this author 
throws at random before the reader, were worked 
into a novel they would rival Pickwick, and put 
Thackeray upon his energies. Still they accomplish 
a very good purpose in the present place, and we 
are content to find them there if often repeated. 

The Daughter $ of Zion. By Rev. S. D. Bur chard. 
1 vol. New York: John S. Taylor .—This work is 
illustrated by twelve beautiful engravings, of those 
beautiful dark-eyed women, who stand forth moBt 
conspicuously in the Bible. They ore all very lovely, 
but Miriam is our favorite; and while we persist in 
this, our readers may freely form a preference as we 
have done. It is just the book for a birth-day gift. 
As if to give a strong contrast with the dark, Jewish 
beauties of sacred history, the vignette is one of the 
raeiest and most lovely blue-eyed beauties, you ever 
saw shadowed out on canvass or paper. We have 
great reverence for antiquity, but this exquisite little 
head is worth all the Jewish beauty We ever dreamed 
of. The Rev. Mr. Burchard has done great credit to 
himself in the letter-press, and os one of our most 
popular clergymen, his name must command a wide 
circulation for the book. 

Cooper's Novels Complete. 33 oofs. New York: 
Stringer & Towns end .—This firm, whioh possesses the 
copy-right of Cooper's novels, is coining gold by the 
heavy orders that are constantly coming in for private 
and publio libraries. Now that the most voluminous, 
and perhaps most popular of American authors, is 
dead, people who have libraries, joined with the 
slightest degree of national pride, are ashamed to 
find his great name lacking in their catalogues. For 
our part, we are of the humiliated number, but shall 
consider the shelf devoted to Cooper, as the most 
honored in our little book room, when it gets filled. 

Woman's Records. By Sarah J. Hale. Neto York: 
Harper & Brothers .—Among the great works pub¬ 
lished by the Harpers, is “Woman’s Records,” by 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hole: a 'book that for researoh, in¬ 
dustry, and talent in its author, and from the fact 
that it oontains the most costly embellishments 
ever lavished even by these publishers on a work, 
must stand among the first productions of American 
women. 
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Song* of the Hearth and the Hearth-Stone, By 
Bn. Rebecca S. Nichole. 1 voL Philada: Them at, 
Cowperthwaite & Co. Cincinnati: J. T. Deeilver .— 
Mrs. Nichols, in one sense, belongs as emphatically 
to the West, as Mrs. Sigourney to New England, or 
Mrs. Oilman to the South. But her delicate womanly 
appreciation of whatever is beautiful, and her magic 
sway in the realm of the affections, render her 
honored, loved and looked up to the Union over. 
The present volume oontains the best of her fugitive 
poems. It is a book of about three hundred pages; 
be&atifully printed on the finest paper; bound in 
embossed cloth; and gilt-edged: in every particular 
worthy of the fair author. The crowd of new work.s 
on oar table prevents our giving, this month, an 
elaborate criticism of these poems; but, perhaps, it 
i6 as well, since, by way of apology, we shall let Mrs. 
Nichols speak for herself:—and surely the woman 
who conld write the following is a poet of no mean 
capacity. 


WHAT THK CHILD SAW IK TEHE KIRK. 

'Twas a Winter eve, and the storm without 
Rode sharply along on the Northern gale; 

And the trav’ler shrunk, though his heart was stout, 
From the steady blows of the stinging hail. 

How it beat on the roof, and knocked on the doer, 
And rattled the glass, in its frozen glee;— 

While, “Father, have mercy upon the poor," 

Prayed a little child at his mother's knee. 


He knelt in the light of the glowing hearth— 

The shadows at play in his golden hair;— 
l *V a £® has the beautiful Earth, 

Than a guileless child at its evening prayer. 

He asked for a blessing on all he loved, 

And soft grew the tones of his plaintive voioe, 

As pity, his bosom, to tenderness moved, 

And he prayed for the poor, of his own sweet ohoioe. 

Then gently he rose, and wistfully gazed 
In the deep, warm heart of the ruddy coal. 

That flickered a while, and suddenly blazed, 

Like the sun of faith in a darkened souL 


What sees my boy in the wavering light?" 

Said the mother fond, to the child at her side: 
lknow, he replied, “’tis a colder night, 

•Than when he lay down in the ohuroh-yard wide. 

W0 J n< ^ er h® should leave the ground, 

Wk her .® tbe will bloom, and the grasses grow 
we through the long Summer he slept so sound, 
to come through the fields in the ice and snow?’ 

The mother grew pale-for she knew that the child 
Anl? T* kln S of one who had early died, 

And h er bosom throbbed high with its pulses wild, 
she pressed the boy to her yearning side. 

ftI «Tk t< ?i yo ?’ my darling,” she whispered low, 

Has rotJ I er with whom you loved to play, 

To 8 I wher ® aU dear Uttl ® children go. 

To a beautiful land, far, far away:- 

Wer, onEarth/ean you see him again, 

The wil1 8end » when 7 011 oome to die, 

tbftt bore him a "*y from pain, 
carry you up to his home on high 1" 


It was aU in vain, for he would believe. 

That a seraph oame down from the Heavenly choir, 
That through the wild storm of that Winter eve, 

He saw a young face in the household fire. 

The Cap-Sheaf. By Lewie Myrtle. 1 voL New 
York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber. —Under this 
quaint title, we have one of the most delightful 
books, which it has been our lot to read during the 
late festival season. The volume is a collection of 
sketches, oarefully elaborated in style, and full of 
quiet, natural beauty. In these days of high-pres- 
jrore fiction, if we may employ such a phrase, it is 
refreshing to meet with a work such as this: as re- 
freshing, indeed, as it would be to pass from some 
vast, dark, roaring factory, into the fresh, breezy 
country. The name of Myrtle is plainly fictitious. 
But if it was assumed from fear of a failure, the 
author need not seek a longer concealment; for his 
book is one that even a veteran author, with a re¬ 
putation at stake, would be proud to acknowledge. 

The Children of Light. By Caroline Cheeeboro. 1 
vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber. —The 
young lady, who is the author of this work, is rapidly 
attaining popularity as a romance writer. Her "Isa," 
though not faultless, displayed great power, and 
secured her no small reputation, which the present 
fiotion will materially increase, for it is a better 
book, in every respect, than its predecessor. Mr. 
Redfield has published the volume in excellent style. 

Speechee on the Lcgielative Independence of Ireland. 
With Introductory Notee. By T. F. Meagher. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber. —This is a 
work destined to have a large sale. Thousands are, 
no doubt, anxious to read these speeches, which are 
said to be such models of impassioned eloquence. A 
portrait of the exiled patriot adorns the volume, 
which is neatly printed, and tastefully bound. 

Humboldte Coemoe. Vol. IV. New York: Harper 
S Brother*. —The fourth volume of Cosmos has been 
; issued this season from the Harpers' press; a work 
i that all sensible men value above gold dust It is 
works like these that have driven French novels from 
our midst Give the people pure, wholesome know¬ 
ledge, and human nature will soon right itself in 
literature as in other things. 

The Pretty Plate. By John Vincent. Illuetrated 
by Barley. 1 vol. New York: Redfield, Philada: 
Zeiber. —An elegant little volume is this, choicely 
printed, and embellished in Parley's best style. It 
is designed principally for juvenile readers of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, being intended to in¬ 
culcate the necessity and benefits of Confession. 

Atlantic and Tran*atlant\c. By CapU Markinnon t 
R.N. 1 vol New York: Harper & Brother*.—A 
pleasant truthful, and rather complimentary book 
about us Americans and other matters, worth two or 
three cart loads of Dickens’ Notes, and with a degree 
of honest truth in it that is refreshing from an Eng- 
: lish traveller, especially of the Royal Navy. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


The Cabin and . Parlor . By J. Thornton ‘Ran¬ 
dolph* 1 voL Philada : T. B. Peter ton, —Another 
new edition of this thrilling work has been laid on 
our table, and we observe also that it has been re¬ 
published in Great Britain. We call attention to 
the notices of it, from newspapers in all sections of 
the Union, in the publisher's card in our advertising 
pages. Few works published in thin oountry have 
obtained suoh early, decided, and apparently per¬ 
manent prosperity, a fact to be attributed doubtless 
not merely to its thrilling character, but to its emi¬ 
nently national tone. 

Storiet for Little Children . By Mrs. Anna Bache. 
1 voL Philada'. J. & J. L . Oihon .— A volume of 
pleasant tales for children, prettily bound and neatly 
printed, as are all the books of this enterprising 
house. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fig. i. —A House Drbss or light figured Da¬ 
mask, skirt full and plain. Corsage open and round, 
and trimmed with a ruche of ribbon of the same 
colors as the dress. Vest of white silk, meeting at 
the throat, but opened sufficiently on the bosom to 
show a frill of Valenciennes lace. Sleeves demi- 
long, with rich lace under-sleeves. Head-dress of 
blue velvet. 

Fig. n. —Walking Dress or Claret colored 
Cashmere. —Skirt full, and trimmed down the front 
with a row of graduated black velvet buttons, on 
each side of which are three rows of narrow black 
velvet Mantilla of black velvet, of the ciroular 
shape, embroidered and trimmed with a fall of rich 
black lace. Bonnet of white satin. 

General Remarks.— Strong efforts are being 
made in Paris to revive the dress qf the Empire, 
and several trains and petticoats of the most gor¬ 
geous materials, have made their appearance since 
the comation of the French Empire. Round waists 
and belts are in accordance with the dress, and the 
Grecian corsage in which the fulness is put on at 
the arm-hole, and extends across the bosom, as well 
as the puffed sleeves, are gradually coming in vogue. 
But few though have had the courage to adopt this 
dress entirely. 5 

Within doors, at the present chilly season, many 
ladies wear elegant litttle jackets, very much of the 
same form as the pelisses worn by the Turkish ladies. 
They are loose, that is to say, not shaped to the 
figure, but cut straight at the back; the sleeves are 
slit open at the bend of the arm. These little jackets 
nre thrown over a visiting dress, whether for dinner 
or evening, and they are worn until the room is ren¬ 
dered warm by the number of visitors. These jackets 
are made of white cashmere and are trimmed with 
ribbon woven in gold and silver, intermingled with 
Algerian colors. The ribbon is edged with a narrow 
fringe the same as the ribbon in materials and colors. 


Some of these jackets, of a lest showy kind, are made 
of blaok cashmere and trimmed with gold embroidery, 
or with black ribbon figured with gold. This little 
garment is a charming funtaeie, and it admits of as 
much elegance as may be desired. Its wide and 
easy form enables it to be worn over any dress how¬ 
ever light or delicate. It will be found extremely 
convenient at the Opera, when the cold renders it 
unsafe to sit with a low dress during a whole evening. 

Collars are worn larger than heretofore, in fall 
dress principally of the gothic form; that is in several 
large points. 

Shoes have become an article in which the greatest 
fanoy, and we were going to say coquetry, is dis¬ 
played. The shoe for morning costume is perfectly 
bewitching. To afford an idea of the eleganoe which 
now characterizes this sort of chatitture, we may 
describe a few of the slippers we have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of inspecting in a fashionable assortment. 1. 
Slippers of bronze kid, lined with pink silk, and 
trimmed with a pink ruche: the fore-quarter orna¬ 
mented with a spray of Hortensia, embroidered in 
colored silk. 2. Slippers of drab colored cashmere, 
lined with cerulean blue silk, and trimmed with a 
ruche and rosette of ribbon of the same color. 8. 
Slippers of black kid, lined with sky blue; the fore¬ 
quarters ornamented with bouquets of flowers in 
colored velvet and gold; or in silk of various colors. 
4. Slippers of black satin, lined with yellow. On 
the front a large oockade of the same color, and the 
slippers edged with a ruche of narrow black lace, and 
ribbon of the same color as the lining. 

The Coiffures of the present season are in a style 
very different from those worn last year. Caps are 
so exceedingly small that they may be said merely to 
touch the head. They go just over the crown of the 
head, and serve only as a medium for the trimming 
and ornaments attached to them. A small round of 
lace, lightly fixed above the plaiting of hair is now 
called a cap. Pendant trimming at the back part 
of the head is indispensable—it usually consists of 
ends of broad ribbon. 

The style of dressing the hair is much the same 
as it has been for some time past. The full ban¬ 
deaux are still very general, and we observe that 
many ladies are wearing the hair at the back of the 
head lower than ever, so that the flowers or other 
ornaments employed in the head-dress, droop so low 
as to eonceal part of the neck. A very pretty style 
of ooiffure was worn by a young lady a few evenings 
ago. The front hair was arranged in full bandeaux, 
and across the upper part of the forehead there 
passed a torsade composed of hair and coral inter¬ 
mixed. The book hair was arranged in twists, also 
intermingled with coral, and fixed very low at the 
back of the head. This style is peculiarly well suited 
to dark hair. 

The old fashion of wearing combs at the back of 
the head, which has been partially revived within 
the last two years, seems likely to meet with general 
favor this winter. 
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the avalanche. 


BY CHAELE8 J. PETERSON. 


"Ham! what is that?” 

The speaker, who was a woman abont tie 
m »V** bye ’ wor ' c * n the common apart- 
°“ S " is8 <»»elUng, suddenly paused at her 
tj *** °®’ and w ’th a Pale face and quivering 
hp*, gated around on her children, who, at these 
pa of alarm, gathered in terror to her side. 

‘ ehe said . »8»>n, as one of the little 

Zl t ? a , t0 J e ? “ Be on y° ur Ufe . «>i 

I hrten. And she held up her finger. 

, . ef * * dead «Uence at these words; a 
.Won; Y' mea "’ Within * he "><>■»; for 

»fol.i^ncI dah0llOW ’°" d,,OUa80m,d ° f 

chuil! 8 “"“'‘"oho,” cried the eldest of the 

= la ° fab0Ut M,een breaking 

«>e stillness, -quick, mother, fly.-- 

her instinotiTel y snatched the hand of 

^S^r t0W “ d ‘ hed - 
“if Js Sr 2 

wcshut 6 V If the avalanche is near, 
a,to'! b ;?;rK he, , med ’ ° r ’ if we «•» oscape 
k “ 0 » -on, of the paths 8 .’’ 00 ** m °' M “ 4ia ’ f0r 1 

for the monmt < by*ft ,00 ** 1 * r W “ 8 ° Terpowered > 
situation. But\t B . rM ' ,on8lbiIitie » of her 
to her relief; ^‘ S Junoture - her son came 

heil Ne ’V:”' “° ther -” h ° said, like a young 

» path, f„ !-r y Tl^ bei ” g bnried -IH «nd 
nothing.-- * been ont with father for 

c «Xe!» 8 W he , flu ” g °P en the door, and 
naa QSS - °? b tbe His glance 
Alpine Summi/r t0 the right » where the 

distinct,y defined -1 
mountain were i ’* • But n .° W the outlines of l 
Vol. XXIII_n° 8 m a w ^ te » ®h a dowy mist,! 


that rushing rapidly downward, seemed as if it 
would, the next moment, envelope the dwelling 
m its fatal embraces. Too well he knew what 
that awful cloud portended. It was the ava¬ 
lanche. 

“Run, run for your lives,” he cried, and 
pushing his mother and her children out, as he 
spoke, he leaped after like a young chamois. 

The terrified family needed no incentives, 
however, to flight. Even the youngest com¬ 
prehended the imminency of the peril, and all 
breathlessly rushed down the slope. 

Suddenly the lad heard the bleating of sheep. 
He had forgotten, until thus reminded, that the 
flock, their almost sole support, was penned up, 
and would be overwhelmed if left to themselves! 
But if he delayed to release them, his own life 
might pay the forfeit. Every second was pre¬ 
cious. He hesitated still, when there came an¬ 
other bleat. The piteous cry went to his heart. 
Every one of that flock had eaten often from his 
hand, and most of them he had carried in his 
arms when they were lambs. Without a word 
he turned back, and rushed up the slight ascent 
that led to their shelter. The sheep, crowding 
together at the door, looked up at him so grate- 
j that he felt repaid fully for the peril he 
ran. As he threw open the way for them, they 
rushed out, and fled down the slope. 

Hitherto his mother had not looked back. 
But, at this moment, turning her eyes around to 
see if her children were all safe, she recognized 
her son standing at the door of the pen, and the 
foremost sheep just leaping through. She stop¬ 
ped, on the instant, with a cry of despair. 

“We are lost, we are lost,” she cried, “oh! 
my son, how could you peril everything?” 

But the lad, even as she spake, came bounding 
down the hill. 

“On, on! Not a moment is to spare. I can 
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UNFORGOTTEN. — MORNING. 


still outrun you all. To the left, or you are 
lost.” 

It was an awful moment Poised on high, 
like some enormous mountain gathering impetus 
as it descended, the avalanche hung overhead. 
Then, with the rush of a whirlwind, down it 
came, carrying stones and even rocks with it 

For an instant the fugitives disappeared from 
sight Nothing, indeed, was seen but a thick, 
impervious mist, as it were of flakes of snow 
infinitely fine. Gradually this floated past, like 
a fog driving down a mountain side, and then 
the voice of the lad rose in a clear, loud hallo. 

It was answered, out of the mist ahead, by the 
voice of his mother; and immediately afterward 
she, with her little ones, became visible. The 
avalanche was still heard thundering downward, 
but below them; and they saw, at a glance, that 
the danger was past. 

They had been saved, indeed, almost by a 
miracle. The lofty and nearly perpendicular 


cliffs, by which their dwelling was surrounded, 
here afforded, for about a hundred yards, a shel¬ 
tered corner, caused by the overhanging brow 
of a precipice. The avalanche in its descent, 
had passed on both sides of this ledge, carrying 
everything before it that it met on its way. Ilad 
the fugitives been a minute later, or a minute 
earlier, they would have been in its path. The 
generous act of the lad, in pausing to relieve the 
helpless flock, had in reality saved the lives of 
all. 

He saw it, his mother saw it, and they looked 
at each other. The same sentiment moved the 
heart of each, though it found words only at the 
mother’s lips. 

“It is the hand of God, my children,” she 
said, solemnly, falling on her knees. “ To Him 
be all the praise!” 

An hour after, the fugitives were safe in a 
neighbor’s cottage, having found an old path 
which had escaped the track of the avalanche. 


UNFORGOTTEN. 

BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Oh ! dost thou dream that I have chang’d, 
Or think that I forget? 

And never weep the silent tear 
Of sorrow and regret? 

But could’st thou read this longing heart— 
Its ev*ry secret thrill— 

And ev’ry moan would breathe to thee— 
Thou art remembered still! 

There’s not a star that smiles on me 
From yon soft, cloudless blue; 

And not a flow’r that droops beneath 
The gentle Summer dew; 


And not a low-voic’d pray’r ascends ... 

From murmuring stream, or rill; 

But tells my sad, earth-weary heart—■ 
Thou art remember’d still! 

Ah, no! my heart must dream no.more, 

As in that “dear old time,” 

When thy young spirit throbb’d with mine, 
To Love’s soft mimio-ohime: 

And now, e’en tho’ some gentle dream 
May oft my bosom thrill, 

Yet dirge-notes in my heart will moan— 
Thou art remember’d still! 


MORNING. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


The morning breaks. Across the amber sky 
Grey clouds are trooping slowly one by one, 
Their edges crimsoned by the rising sun. 

Mist wreaths upon the distant mountains lie. 
And violet vapors through tho valley glide— 
Veiling the crystal stream that winds along, 
Forever murm’ring its low gushing song 


To the sweet flowers and ferns that droop beside. 
My heart, to God, springs up in thoughtful prayer! 
Most beautiful on such a morn doth seem 
This earth!—most radiant! as the sun’s first gleam 
Flashes afar upon the woodland fair. 

In “pleasant ways” my pilgrimage iB cast— 

God only grant these happy days may last! 
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“MYSTERIOUS KNOCKINGS." 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


The great, mahogany clock, that stood in the 
eorner, as erect as a sentinel on duty, had just 
struck three, and the drowsy stillness of a sum¬ 
mer afternoon seemed to pervade the whole 
house. It was a capacious, old-fashioned edifice, 
shaded by lofty trees, that seemed, like every 
thing else connected with Mrs. Feld, trained up 
in the way they should go. 

The old lady, herself, had gone to her apart¬ 
ment for an after-dinner nap; and sleeping 
seemed to be the order of the day, for in the 
ing-room, Mrs. Pancrust, the housekeeper, 
though not “enjoying the comforts of a quiet 
nap j for her naps never were quiet ones—was 
making her period of voluntary bondage as lively 
m possible. There never was so energetic a 
® coper as Mrs. Pancrust. With her funny, little 
figure, whose breadth almost equalled its length, 
comfortably ensconced in the large arm-chair— 
or little, fat hands crossed before her—and her 
eet resting on a footstool, she made a regular 
business of it; and probably imagined herself a 
locomotive, letting off steam—for she snored, and 
puffed, and sighed with a vehemence that was, 

_ the uninitiated, perfectly startling. Her face, 
l00 . ked Kke » full moon, with a bit of cap- 
order just visible around it, was puffed out, as 
f ke were blowing some imaginary trum- 
round 0 6 ter m ° Uth Wfts P uckered up into a 

was a perfect daguerreotype of 
e performance in the shape of Marion Feld— 
w. Feld’s grand-daughter—a talented, mis- 
cbmvoua girl of fifteen; who, not feeling at all 
thA 086 i *° Md being rather dreary from 
thA °* com P an ion8hip, had wandered into 
and struck with the old house- 
in,:® 1 ; s ludicrous appearance, now sat faithfully 
talent f contortion. Naughty Marion! A 
she n n» r 11111,15017 waa her besetting sin; and 
in* hJ 8at P u UffiDg ° Ut her cheek8 » and Pucker- 
g0i “ g b^ward, 

li„h t hereelf “P »gaia; while her long, 

o f hi 8 ;:c ack “ d forth ^ the 

spite 8pectator °f the scene smiled, in 

rWtld L r. ’ bQt then a ex P res8 ion 

0^0^ faO0 » M he « azed ear - 
Marion Feld, standing almost upon the 


threshold of womanhood. But she did not see 
him; and quite unsuspected in his retreat, he 
watched the roguish face that was growing quite 
red with the unwonted exeroise. 

Suddenly Mrs. Pancrust opened her eyes. One 
would naturally expect, in her case, a gradual 
cooling off before the waking world fairly beamed 
upon her sight; but she was now wide awake, 
without the least warning. Marion, never at a 
loss, proceeded with her slumbers as naturally 
as though the contortions had orignated with 
herself. Mrs. Pancrust was surprised; she had 
never seen such sleeping before; and in a tone 
of perplexed commisseration, she murmured, 
“Poor child! What dreadful faces she does 
make!” 

This was too much for Marion's gravity; with 
a sudden outburst of laughter she sprang up, 
and, without replying to the astonished house¬ 
keeper, rushed from the apartment. Suddenly she 
encountered the quiet student,Wallace Hampton; 
and beneath the half disapproving gaze of those 
earnest eyes, her own grew grave. 

“ Marion,” said he, kindly, as he drew her into 
one of the deep recesses at the window, “it was 
remarkably well done—as well as anything of 
the kind could be done—but would it not be 
better to attempt a higher field of action? To 
devote those talents to some wiser purpose ?” 

He was a great deal older than she, to be sure; 
but it must be because he was studying for a 
minister that Marion received so meekly from 
her cousin what she felt very much disposed to 
term “lectures.” She was both motherless and 
fatherless; a sort of waif whom Mrs. Feld re¬ 
ceived from her son as the price of his folly in 
marrying when she had expected better things 
of him; and not much subdued by the capricious 
severity of her grandmother, Marion grew up 
like a luxuriant vine that had never been trained. 
She supposed that it was always people’s fate to 
be scolded by somebody, and listened to Wallace 
Hampton quietly aud submissively. 

“You have both talent and perseverance, 
Marion,” continued her cousin, “you have access 
to books that are in themselves as inestimable 
mines—you have one who is competent, from his 
longer experience, to explain any difficulties that 
may arise, and who is willing to use that ability 
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to its very extent—is it not, therefore, your own 
fault if you throw away the opportunity of be¬ 
coming an intelligent and talented woman?” 

He had touched the right ohord. Marion’s 
ambition was aroused; and in the long, summer 
days, when, in the garden below, the bee went 
culling sweets from flower to flower, Marion sat 
drawing intellectual draughts from a fountain 
that never fails. 

The patient young teacher was sometimes half 
bewildered by his pupil’s quickness, and thirst 
for all sorts of information; and when Marion’s 
natural propensities triumphed, and audacious 
freaks of mischief quite upset his philosophy, he 
experienced the deepest sympathy for those un¬ 
fortunates of his own sex who undertake the 
management of a whole school of girls. Run¬ 
ning the gauntlet to Indian music seemed a plea¬ 
sant exercise in comparison. Sometimes Marion 
had deep fits of demureness, when she appeared 
sincerely penitent for former misdemeanors; and 
Wallace believed this penitence sincere, and only 
opened his eyes to be deoeived again. 

There was, to be sure, much stumbling and 
halting in their progress up the hill of know¬ 
ledge; but the guide was patient, and the goal 
seemed nearly won. And in.the quiet, summer 
days Marion sat in the library, and gazed on the < 
grave, earnest face of her teaoher, and took to ; 
her heart something that grew with her youth, 
and strengthened with her strength. 

Was she not a faithful pupil ? For she conned 
a lesson more than he had given her to learn. 

But what has this .to do with “Mysterious! 
Knockings?” A great deal with those who be¬ 
lieve that “as the twig is bent the tree is in- ; 
clined;” for the Marion Feld in the picture is ; 
the same mischievous girl who mimiced the slum- 
bers of the old housekeeper. To be sure, her i 
long curls are now twisted back, and four years | 
have given her a more mature appearance; but j 
there she is, listening to the first magical sound 
of “ Mysterious Knockings.” 

We must go back a little. 

Two pleasant years glided by, and Wallace: 
Hampton ceased to play the part of teacher to a 
half-trained girl, and went forth into the world i 
to find a field of action more suited to his abili¬ 
ties; and Marion stayed in the old house until i 
she fairly loathed the quiet village with its« 
everlasting stillness. She could not help feeling 
that she was capable of something better than: 
making up suoh unreasonable quantities of ruffled 
pillow-cases; but Mrs. Feld delighted in these i 
inexhaustible stores, and although she never had : 

8he had alwa ? 8 been preparing for 
somebody’s wedding. Who was to be the victim 


> it seemed impossible to tell; but the old lady 
■; had certainly worked herself up to the conviotion 
that a marriage would come upon her as unex- 
:: pectedly as a housebreaker in the dead of night, 
and with this prophetio feeling it behooved her 
;■ to be in readiness. 

During the long winter evenings, Marion, when 
quite a child, sat reading to her grandmother 
“The Children of the Abbey,” or “The Myste- 
; ries of Udolpho;” and this duty was anything 
but a task. Sometimes, by way of antidote, Mrs. 
Feld would' request passages from “Young’s 
; Night Thoughts,” or “Paradise Lost;” but 
Marion soon found that her auditor was very 
l a pt to nod over gloomy philosophy and sublime 
descriptions; and when her grandmother had 
been fairly read to sleep, she would draw forth 
the enticing volume with renewed zest 

And there they would sit in the pleasant, cur¬ 
tained room; the winter wind moaning without— 
the old lady asleep in her arm-chair—and little 
; Marion quite absorbed in her novel. 

Then came those pleasant days that she loved 
; to think of, even now, when she sat with Wal- 
lace Hampton in the library, and conned whole 
volumes of ancient lore—volumes that Mrs. Feld 
considered far inferior to her own substantial ■ 

1 receipt-book. When her teacher left, the place 
1 became a dreary blank; and a feeling of utter • 
weariness ensued, while Marion looked about in 
vain for some excitement. 

What a tame, quiet set their neighbors were! 
How perseveringly the women knit, and brewed, 
and baked, and tended baby between spells, 
until the spirit of degeneration seemed fairly 
satisfied with its dominion there, and contem¬ 
plated its disciples with pleasurable feelings! 
How the very clergyman from the pulpit en¬ 
couraged this degraded conduct by such quota¬ 
tions as, “Wives, be in subjection unto your 
husbands,” “A virtuous woman is above all 
price,” followed by dissertations upon the vanity 
of adornment, and the utter wildness and im¬ 
practicability of ever aspiring to any higher 
station than that of a respectable domestic 
animal, until Marion, animated by the restless 
spirit of mischief, longed to stir up a revolt. 

At length, however, her desire for a ohange 
seemed likely to be realized. In the first place, 
Marion, to her great surprise, became an heiress. 

A maternal aunt, after whom she had been 
named, and whose only acknowledgment of the 
compliment while living was an infant’s set of 
coral, died, and left her niece a sum of money, 
which to the country people appeared really enor¬ 
mous. Marion’s love of excitement was grati¬ 
fied immediately; having, with some difficulty 
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persuaded her grandmother to agree to her con¬ 
templated improvements, she went to work at 
the old farm-house with all the energy of an 
active genius. 

How often had she and Wallace talked of a 
conservatory to be entered from the very room 
in which they studied; how often had been plan¬ 
ned the arrangement of every flower and shrub; 
and, now that he was expected back, with all his 
clerical honors fresh upon him, how pleasant it 
would be to surprise him with a sight of the 
conservatory, as the Empress of China had been 
surprised at the erection of Aladdin’s Palace in 
a single night? The old farm-house was almost 
turned into a fairy region, and Marion contem¬ 
plated her improvements with no small degree 
of complacency—but the roo’s egg was still want¬ 
ing to render it complete. 

Before Wallace arrived, came the “ Mysterious 
Knockings;” and no wonder that the wandering 
spirits, who seem to have plenty of leisure on 
their hands, should have devoted themselves to 
the task of waking up the people of Muddy Hol¬ 
low. Never were so sleepy a set collected to¬ 
gether; and when the licensed knockers took up 
their abode at the principal hotel, they suddenly 
awoke as from a dream. A knock, now-a-days, 
meant something; it was not a merely expressed 
Irish to get in—it afforded a theme for specula- i 
Aon. The spiritual visitants certainly knocked ! 
to some purpose, and must have found their 
ethereal natures sadly encumbered by the earth 
dross which they carried off from the people of 
Muddy Hollow. 

Marion Feld was kept in a oonstant state of 
amusement; for old Mrs. Pancrust had been most 
violently seized with the disorder, and existence, 
to her, was now one oontinual knock. Mrs. Pan¬ 
crust dropped into uneasy slumbers under the 
mesmerism of mysterious knockings—she opened 
her ears to these sounds at early dawn—and she 
looked as though she were perpetually saying to 
herself, 


W I hear a knock you cannot hear.” 

How often did she sit and count a seriei 
blockings, and draw prognostications theref 
--little suspecting that the mysterious ] 
ormers were Marion, and a poker, in the 1 
apartment! 

Mrs. Pancrust labored in vain to niake a < 
vert of the mischievous girl; she laughed a 
er theories, and boldly expressed her opii 
that the mysterious knockers might find s 
tter employment. The old housekeeper 
a oc ed at this skepticism; and some drea 
Wnm g * rom the incensed spirits was the i 


least of what she expected for such incredulity. 
Marion, however, continued unpunished; and the 
day approached for Wallace’s return. 

Great were the preparations for the young 
minister’s visit; but as the hour approached, 
the heiress became more and more nervous while 
wondering whether her teacher’s manner would 
be as cordial as ever. What would he think of 
the conservatory ? Perhaps it might look to him 
like self-conceit, puffed up by the consciousness 
of heiress-ship. Marion roved restlessly around, 
and, at first, resolved to meet him frankly at the 
front door; then she thought it better to sit in 
state on the sofa; and finally, when he really did 
arrive, she ran to the room opening into the con¬ 
servatory, and concealed herself among the folds 
of the curtains. 

Here, partly in mischief, partly in embarrass¬ 
ment, she stood, awaiting his entrance; and at 
the first sound of his step in the apartment, it 
seemed as though the beating of her heart must 
be distinctly audible. How she tried to control 
this agitation, and how it wouldn’t be controlled! 
And then she thought of Mrs. Pancrust’s predic¬ 
tions, and wondered if this was “Mysterious 
Smockings ?” 

Wallace Hampton passed on—so close that he 
seemed almost to touch her; and as he looked 
about him, he appeared like one bewildered. He 
entered the conservatory; but, having advanced 
a few steps, he stood still, with folded aims, and 
seemed lost in a reverie. Marion, half piqued 
that he had not continued his search, emerged 
from her hiding-place, and stood noting the 
alterations of two years. His high, broad fore¬ 
head seemed more lofty than ever—his mouth 
was graver than of old—and he looked so proud, 
and calm, and erect, that Marion half feared to 
arrest his attention. That troublesome heart, 
how it kept beating! And while she stood there, 
undecided, Mrs. Pancrust entered the room in 
quest of her. 

“Why, Miss Marion!” she exclaimed, “what 
is the matter? Mr. Wallace has arrived, and 
gone to look for you.” 

“Hush!” whispered Marion, “I am listening 
to ‘Mysterious Knockings.’” 

Mrs. Pancrust was both awed and delighted; 
and in the same low tone she replied, 

“How many knocks were there?” 

“Oh!” said Marion, with a laugh at her com¬ 
panion’s eagerness, “I really do not know—they 
were so numerous that I couldn’t count them.” 

Mrs. Pancrust stood a few moments and pon¬ 
dered. At last, she had hit it. 

“Miss Marion,” said she, solemnly, “depend 
upon it that the spirits have determined upon 
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your being an old maid. You have brought this 
upon yourself!” 

But Marion received this communication with 
such an outburst of laughter that Wallace, roused 
from his contemplation by the familiar sound, 
was soon standing beside his old pupil, with a 
greeting as cordial as in those golden times. 

But as the young clergyman glanced around 
upon the handsome furniture, the conservatory, 
and all the adornments of wealth, he sighed at 
the thoughts of the chasm between himself and 
the heiress. She could never again seem like 
the same simple girl of old; and again that 
proud, lofty look fell upon Marion’s heart like a 
chill. Was this the meek charity that thinketh 
evil of none? Marion could have taught the 
clergyman a lesson that would have been of more 
value to him than twenty sermons. 

Wallace was, of course, feted and courted by 
his old associates of Muddy Hollow; but he soon 
discovered that their minds were engrossed by a 
more important subject than his arrival. “ Mys¬ 
terious Smockings” were familiar words in every 
house; and it was probably owing to their very 
slow natures in receiving an idea that they now 
clung with such tenacity to the spiritual rappers. 

“This is really too foolish,” said Wallace, one 
evening, as he gave a ludicrous account of a visit 
that had been interrupted by mysterious knock- 
ings, “all the village seem to have gone crazy!” I 

Notwithstanding her reverence for the newly : 
created clergyman, Mrs. Pancrust could not 
quietly hear him denounce her favorite theory. 
She bustled, and fidgetted, and finally asked, 

“Did you never hear any knockings, Mr. Wal¬ 
lace?” 

“I must indeed be deaf,” he replied, with a 
smile, “did I not hear the thundering raps with 
which you daily recall me from the land of 
dreams—but I may safely assert that I have 
never yet heard any knocks for which I could 
not satisfactorily account, without calling in 
supernatural assistance.” 

“Your time will come,” said Mrs. Pancrust, 
shaking her head disapprovingly at this levity. 

# ** ‘Every dog has his day,* I suppose,** con¬ 
tinued Wallace, “but perhaps, Mrs. Pancrust, 
you may succeed in overcoming my skepticism, 
if you can convince me that this spiritual inter¬ 
ference is really beneficial. You have visited 
the rappers, of course—what did they tell you?” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Pancrust, brightening up, 
“they told me that I had lived here for twenty 
yearB—I am sure that was true.” 

“Very true indeed,” replied Wallace, “but 
were you not aware of it before ? Was this the 
extent of their communications ?” 


“ No,” said Mrs. Pancrust, half suspecting that 
she was being played upon, “they told me that 
I was a widow, and without children.” 

“Also very true,” said Wallace, scarcely able 
to contain himself at these revelations, “but cer¬ 
tainly, not very new.” 

“Well,” rejoined Mrs. Pancrust, somewhat 
roused by his contempt, “/ am not the only one 
in the house who has heard spiritual knockings. 
The very day that you came home, I found Miss 
Marion standing by the curtains, listening to 
’em!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Panorust!” exclaimed Marion, in 
the direst confusion lest Wallace might possibly 
understand, “how could you!” 

“Why, la, Miss Marion,” replied the simple- 
minded housekeeper, “I*m sure you told me so, 
yourself! And I remember just how you stood 
when you said it—you had your hand on your 
heart, and I think you were looking at Mr. Wal¬ 
lace in the conservatory, and-” 

Wallace was startled by the abrupt departure 
of Marion Feld, with cheeks of a crimson hue, 
and yet a disposition to laugh seemed strangely 
struggling with a sense of embarrassment 

“She did,” continued Mrs. Pancrust, who felt 
extremely puzzled, “she told me, when I asked 
her what was the matter, that she had been 
listening to mysterious knockings. I expected 
something to happen to her, that afternoon—she 
acted so queer-like; and when you came, she 
ran away, and I had to go and find her.” 

“What did the knockers say?” inquired Wal¬ 
lace, who, to Mrs. Pancrust’s great delight, ap¬ 
peared quite interested. 

“Why,” said she, “Miss Marion told me that 
she couldn *t count ’em, and I thought it must 
mean that she was to be an old maid; but when 
I told her so—la! he’s off—how queer people 
do act now-a-days—it must be the knockings, 
though.” 

So thought the old housekeeper as her auditor 
departed in the midst of her reply; and the 
next moment she was quietly at work upon her 
stocking, toeing it off with the greatest preci¬ 
sion. 

Wallace was not quite a fool; and this account 
of mysterious knockings gave him some insight 
into matters and things. He felt quite as much 
interested as Mrs. Pancrust could be that the 
mysterious knockings should not turn out no 
knockings at all; and then the mischievous face 
of the young hoyden, as she sat feigning sleep 
on that summer afternoon, seemed to rise up 
before him and laugh at him for his pains. He 
roamed about in a state of indecision. What 
should Marion care for him? It was only some 
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of her mischievous nonsense—besides, she was 
now an heiress, and he a poor minister. 

So he thought, and reasoned, and walked into 
the conservatory; and there stood Marion. She 
blushed violently when he came in, and, anxious 
to break what she feared would prove an awk¬ 
ward silenoe, she said the very thing that she 
should not have said, and gayly exclaimed, 

“A penny for your thoughts!” 

“I was thin k ing,” said Wallace, quite inno¬ 
cently, “of * Mysterious Knockings.’ ” 

Down went the rose that she was pulling to 
pieces, and away rushed Marion; but Wallace 
caught the hand that she had extended to open 
the door, and, quite in the old sohool master tone, 
he continued, 

“I want these ‘Mysterious Knockings* ex- i 
plained.” 

“ Did you never hear any knooks, Mr. Wallace?” 
said Marion, mischievously, as she mimiced the 
old housekeeper. 

“It cannot be,” said Wallace, half sadly, “that 
a young lady should take a fancy to throw away 
youth, beauty, and wealth on a poor minister, 
who has nothing to give in return but love —the ' 
spirits must have made a mistake this time—is 
it not so, Marion?” 

She did not withdraw her hand; but bending | 
or head until he could soarcely see her face, ; 
she said, “if you mean me, I have no heart to ; 
gi^o—I lost it when I was only fifteen.” 


“Is it possible,” exclaimed Wallace, “that you 
oould think of fancying a pale, grave student like 
me!” 

“I didn’t say that it was you,” returned 
Marion, looking absolutely saucy, “I was only 
beginning to tell you, in imitation of a heroine 
whom I once admired, that I could only offer you 
a heart that had loved once before. I thought 
it ‘best to be off with the old love before I was 
on with the new.’” 

Wallace only looked as he did of old when re¬ 
proving his pupil’s mischievous propensities; and 
Marion, by way of relieving her confusion, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“How ridiculous! you are as bad as the old 
dominie you used to complain of; you began 
with ‘Mysterious Knockings,’ and you have wan- 
! dered off to four years ago!” 

“The knockings,” said Wallace, “have been 
explained, probably more to my satisfaction than 
Mrs. Panorust’s. She will feel disappointed, in¬ 
jured, perhaps, when she finds that these ‘Mys¬ 
terious Knockings’ have turned out ‘all for love.* 
She will never forgive you, Marion, for making 
what she will doubtless consider ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing.’ And grandmother, too, what 
will she say ?” 

“Your expression,” said Marion, “would seem 
to add, ‘Look in my face,and you’ll forget them 
all!’” 

So Marion Feld became a minister’s wife. 


MEMORIES OF THE DEAD. 

BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


I m sadly lone—no heart with mine 
Beats in responses sweet; 

No lov’d voioe bids me not repine; 

No kiss my coming greef. 

They tell me that the world is fair— 

They laugh in thoughtless mirth, 

And marvel that I feel such care. 

Dr scorn the joys of earth; 

They little know the deathless love 
That bound my heart to thee, 

With ties no earthly power can move, 

Sweet slumberer of the sea! 

My bosom now is desolate, 

My day is turn’d to night; 

In plaintive songs I call my mate 
When Spring’s first buds are bright; 

And when the full-orb’d moon is high \ 

I 'wander sad and far. ! 


Sweet spirit! dost thou hear me sigh 
Above yon glittering star? 

Or can thy gentle soul survey 
My lonely anguish now? 

Maria! from thy home of day 
Look on my faded brow! 

For thee mine eyes are dim with tears— 
For thee my soul is sad, 

Since all is gone that life endears, 

Say—wooldst thou have me glad? 

A Pilgrim I—and wandering on 
Heart broken to the tomb; 

The flowers of love are dead and gone, 
My star has set in gloom! 

Oh, may we meet where death comes not 
To rend affection’s tie— 

Nor partings form our mournful lot, 

Nor love shall ever die! 
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BT E. W. DEWEES. 


I am ft coquette by nature and by education, 
and I confess myself not ashamed of the title. 
My mother, who was a woman of fashion, had, 
however, but a small fortune, and from my ear¬ 
liest days she did not fail to impress upon me 
the fact, that I was to make my own way in the 
world by my charms, which were eventually to 
secure me a brilliant marriage. I was a child 
of uncommon beauty and promise, and a natural 
bias taught me early to understand, and co-ope¬ 
rate in my mother’s views. I happened once to 
overhear her instructions to the governess of 
the fashionable boarding-school, where I was 
educated, and I was struck with their boldness 
and good sense. 

“Do not,” said my mother, “ trouble my sweet 
child’s head with such stupid and useless things 
as history, geography and figures —1 know noth¬ 
ing, and have never felt the need of knowing any 
thing about them. My daughter must of course 
learn to read and write a pretty hand, but I wish 
you to be so kind as to see that most of her time 
is devoted to dancing and music—in these im¬ 
portant branches I wish her to excel. I have no 
objection to her learning a little French and 
Italian—it would perhaps be as well, but pray 
let this be secondary to the music and dancing. 
I beg you also to pay particular attention to her 
manners and deportment—teach her above all to 
be graceful, and you will fulfil the proudest wish 
of a mother’s heart.” 

My teacher obeyed these instructions im¬ 
plicitly. I was placed before a mirror where 
I played on the piano or harp, to study my 
attitudes and expressions—and to these early 
lessons I must acknowledge my indebtedness 
for the acquirement of the angelio smile which 
accompanies my singing, and the exquisite grace 
which has, during my whole life, been so ex¬ 
tremely admired. Ah, that smile has since then 
turned many a head! 

My first conquest was effected before leaving 
school, though I did so at the age of fifteen. My 
youthful lover was a being full of enthusiasm— 
people said of genius—I only know he was very 
handsome, and a most ardent admirer. I met 
him by chance at first—afterward by appoint¬ 
ment almost daily—our place of rendezvous 
was generally in a retired part of the spacious 


grounds belonging to the boarding-school. Cer¬ 
tainly we were two happy little fools, as we 
walked together beneath the spreading trees, 
saying I know not what foolish things to each 
other—but Arthur’s love was so warm and ardent, 
that I, in some way, caught his spirit, and at the 
time almost fancied myself in earnest This non¬ 
sense lasted more than a year, when it was in¬ 
terrupted by my being summoned to town to 
commence my career in the gay world. Arthur 
departed about the same time on a voyage to 
China, where he predicted he should soon acquire 
the fortune, which he took it for granted I was 
to share with him. 

My mother, whom I had seen at but rare in¬ 
tervals since being placed at boarding-school, 
professed herself delighted with my appearance, 
manners, and accomplishments, and my outfit 
was in accordance with her hopes. My debut 
was a triumph. I became at once queen of the 
town, and saw half the men of the place at my 
feet. I was admired, flattered, quoted, adored, 
till, in truth, the wonder is that my head was 
not completely turned. 

The first suitor in whom I felt any interest 
after poor Arthur, (to whom I remained faithful 
until after my debut) was a young man of good 
family, who lived with and supported his widowed 
mother, who was poor. He was extremely— 
splendidly handsome, and it pleased me to hear 
people remark as we walked together, “there 
go the handsomest man and woman in America;” 
but apart from this I had no liking for the fellow 
—he was a person of too violent passions, and 
wearied me by his too vehement addresses. I 
soon dismissed Mm. He expressed so much sur¬ 
prise at my sudden rejection of his suit, that I 
found it necessary to give him to understand 
what was really tha case, that I had never, for 
a single moment, entertained the thought of 
marrying him. That he had but served to amuse 
and entertain my leisure hours. 

He left me in violent anger—apparently quite 
in despair; I heard nothing more of him for 
several years, when I was informed that he had 
fallen into bad habits. So that it was well for 
me that I would have nothing to say to him. 
Some people, it is true, paid me the compliment 
of attributing this young man’s ruin to his 
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disappointment in love, but my modesty forbids 
my believing myself capable of inspiring so deep 
an affection. 

My suitors this winter were numberless, but 
though tempted by one or two splendid offers, I 
loved the life I was leading too ardently to be 
willing so early to resign it for the thraldom of 
an American marriage. 

Another winter brought a renewal of the scenes 
or the last I began to weary of their monotony 
~I Ion « ed for something startling and new. The 
idea struck me that I would have a duel fought j 
on my account—no lives need be lost, and the 
circumstance would be but a kind of public tri- i 
bate to my dreams. After a little reflection I 
selected two fashionable hot-headed youths, and : 
encouraged the addresses of both at the same j 
nme. When I peroeived they were both mad¬ 
dened by jealousy, I determined to act. One 
evemng at a ball I accepted the hand of each i 
ror the same dance, and both came at the same 
oment to claim their partner. Each angrily 
Mserte his rights, and dark glances were inter- \ 
them* 6 a PP ea ied to me to decide between 

iJw“ Uy gentlemen ’” 1 « ri « d . Trith an air of; 
difference, “I cannot be troubled with euch a i 
.. . yo . n mil8t 8ettl © it between you—and,” I j 

e , with a slight emphasis, “my hand shall j 
be the pme of him who best asserts his claim to \ \ 
‘T* awa ? Noting not to hear the « 
tAMk • 40words which the rivals were in- < 1 


whUlVlvf day 1 did “ 0t rise m near ni 8 ht ; 

and a f 8 °’ * ca ^ ed ^ or the evening papers, 

^on found the following paragraph? ' ’ 

youn«rtnr der8ta ? d *** tW0 0f our thshionable 
^ townsmen left the city this morning at an 

last nitrhT’ !° J etUe a dispute which occurred 
CX splendid ball. The 

ctrm llT T inatiDg . Mi88 C — to whose 
was tliA ff entl en»en have been doing homage, 

dowT quarrel - As ** * is^oi 

w the affair hae terminated.” 

that bt U '.n'm« Wa , a .. W6 "’ bDt 800 “ tll<5 Udin g 8 oume 
chance the duel hadter - 
CT b ^ y ~ Charle8 C — had been shot 
ffuposed t! H h “ rt 1 aI '° W that 1 feIt at firet 
in fliis affair'a* for the P art I had taken 

••tended^,"’ " ““"’l 7 80m * nnn8nal ill-luck 
duel, tomw now ;a- da y« "ho ever dreams of 

•hocked ami i j-j °, U d d ° 80- * waa greatly 
to this unfortnn^ 1 Oould to woonoile myself 
^ reflected that | 

*» he would nroh w“ W0rthle88 y° nn g “»». and 
probably, at best, have killed himself 1 


is by dissipation in a few years, it was perhaps, 
ip after all, no great harm if by being killed a few 

years sooner, by another, his death answered at 
at least the purpose of contributing another laurel to 
I my renown. No one knew the part I had taken 
>e in this affair, for the rival duelist had left the 
of country, and I found myself more the rage than 

ever. Indeed so numerous were my conquests, 
is that when I perceived a new lover beginning on 
y the old theme, with as much energy as though 
e he had hit upon something quite new and fresh, 
it I could with difficulty restrain my mirth, 
e Among the throng of admirers one really in- 
-; terested me. He was a young gentleman of 
I great talent, named Melville. He had a fine 
3 ; taste for music, and in my musical accomplish- 
0 ments I found I possessed a wand of enchant- 
- ment by which to sway him to my will. I had 
J , a superb voice, and though I had been taught to 
i warble in the Italian style, I had too much taste 
5 to confine myself exclusively to that school. I 
r | a ^ 80 8an S ballads and delicate love songs, and it 
■ < was these that Melville most delighted to hear, 
t He often accompanied me with his own rich 
; vo * ce > ° r when I performed on the harp or piano, 
he would join with his flute, making “most ex- 
. cellent music.” 

I exerted myself to the utmost to enslave 
young Melville, for he was no easy or willing 
conquest—indeed report said that he was already 
en gaged to be married to a very sweet young 
lady. That, however, was his affair, not mine, 

; and at length I had the satisfaction of perceiving 
that his fortress of strength had fallen—that he 
was madly in love with me. 

To punish him for the difficulty I had had in 
his capture, I continued my allurements after I 
was sure of my prey. I suffered him more than 
once to speak of his love, ere I thought it worth 
while to undeceive him as to mine. By the way, 
my mother wished me to accept this man, as he 
was of good family and great talents, but it did 
not satisfy my ambition to marry a man of small 
fortune, and so I silenced my mother. It was 
long ere I could convince young Melville that I 
was in earnest in discarding him, but after a 
long conversation, which left no doubt in his 
mind, he rushed from me in a state of great ex¬ 
citement and agitation, crying, “oh, Clara, Clara, 
you have killed me!” 

I had witnessed similar scenes too often to be 
much alarmed at this, but what was my surprise 
when the next day, the intelligence reached me 
that young Melville had put an end to his exist¬ 
ence. I was truly shocked by this occurrence, 
but after all it was really no fault of mine—no 
woman can be blamed for not marrying a man, 
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merely because he wishes it, and will kill himself 
if she refuses him. In truth, Melville should 
have contented himself with the poor, love-sick 
maiden, his first ohoice, who, as I hear, went 
crazy for his sake. 

About this time my old, first lover, Arthur, 
returned from Canton, having acquired a mode¬ 
rate fortune. He came to see me the very day 
of his arrival. He found mo in the music-room 
surrounded by gentlemen. Though he was much 
altered in his appearance, I knew him instantly, 
and went forward to meet him with a cordial 
greeting—my first glance at his agitated face 
convinced me that certain passages in our early I 
life were unforgotten. I determined to improve - 
my advantage—he should own that I was not 
less charming than of old. I exerted all my ; 
powers of fascination. I sang, and my voice was 
never clearer or richer. I seized a happy mo¬ 
ment and sang a tender little refrain of faithful, 
early love; at its close I raised my eyes to 
Arthur’s face, and saw him turn aside to conceal 
his emotion. I read in his glance passionate 
love fervent gratitude. I fancied that my work 
was done, my captive bound hand and foot, and 
condescended to throw a few favors to my other 
expectant suitors. I saw the cloud of displea¬ 
sure which darkened Arthur’s brow, but I heeded : 
it not—what queen heeds the frown of her slave ? i 

I saw Arthur constantly. He seemed to have ■ 
no power to absent himself from me, though i 
sometimes he would struggle to break the net of 
enchantment which I had thrown over him. I 
perceived his efforts to regain his freedom, and 
in my heart resented them, yet gloried all the 
more in my power, which, against his will, brought 
this proud, strong man to my feet—still his strug¬ 
gles were silent; he never spoke to me of love till 
one eventful evening which I shall never forget 

My mother had rented a house in the country 
for the summer, and we were living there. A 
4ew friends were spending the evening with us, 
and Arthur was of the number. The party broke 
up early, and after my mother had retired I still 
sat musing over the events of the night I went 
to a small writing-table of mine which was in the 
room, and took from it a bundle of love-letters 
from various admirers, thinking I would read 
some of them over. Among them I found a 
miniature of Arthur, given me in our early love- 
making; as I was looking at it to discover 
whether be had changed for the better or worse 
in his absence, I heard a slight noise among the 
rose-bushes outside the low window, which was 
behind me. I turned, and saw Arthur gazine 
at me with eyes fpll of the deepest sorrow he 
stepped quietly through the window into ’the 


parlor without saying a word—only that sad, 
stern look in his eyes. 

I had no power to ask him what, it meant. I 
trembled, like one who waits silently to hear 
some dreadful tidings. At last he spoke, 
“Clara, I have come to bid you an eternal 
farewell 1” 

My heart grew cold at his words, but trying 
to rally, I said haughtily, 

“You have chosen, sir, a most unseasonable 

hour for the purpose-” 

“Pardon me,” he said, “it seems not so to 
me—yet pardon me.” He spoke like one in a 
dream—his eyes still fixed upon me. 

My courage revived, and the spirit of coquetry 
returning, I said gaily, 

“Gracious heavens, Arthur, how you frighten 
me—how strangely you look to-night! 1 do 
believe you are in love!” 

His whole aspect changed at my words. 

“ lam!” he cried, “ wildly, fondly, madly, pas¬ 
sionately in love with a vain, heartless woman, 
whom I would not marry for kingdoms. Oh, God, 
to find that during all those years I have been 
worshipping a beautiful body , to which there is 
no lovely, corresponding soul—degrading, humi¬ 
liating thought. Yet, though I feel all this, I am 
so weak—so miserable weak—that still—Clara, 
Clara, I love you still.” 

His whole form was convulsed, and he with 
difficulty refrained from falling at my feet. 

I stepped back haughtily. 

| “Forgive me, Clara,” he continued, more 
calmly, “I scarcely know what I am saying— 
remember I have come to say farewell—to take 
an eternal leave of you—you, my first and only 
idol—I entreat you to grant me one last favor. 
Do not think me too presuming when I entreat 
you—by the memory of those sweet days when 
we wandered together, pure as angels, in the 
deep forest, and when I carried you often in my 
arms like a little child—let me once more, in the 
same innocent spirit, fold you in my arms; it is 
a strange fanoy, but fear me not—I would, if 
only for an instant, renew that youthful dream of 
bliss ere it vanishes forever. Grant my prayer, 
the last I shall ever make, and l leave you for¬ 
ever, but with one sweet thought to cheer much 
bitterness.” 

I know not what spell was on me, but I was 
wholly subdued to this man’s will; a wild and 
tender love for him rushed over my soul with 
the conviction that he was lost to me forever. I 
stood silent, and trembling violently before him. 
He took my resistless form in his arms, and 
kneeling down, he looked sadly and tenderly in 
my eyes; it was the same look he had often given 
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me in old times, save that now a deep reproach 
was mingled with its love. He held me thus 
some moments—then slowly and solemnly, as we 
kiss the dead, he pressed his lips to mine—he 
released me—he was gone. I sprang to the 
window, I rushed out in search of him—I called 
him frantically—for the first time in my life 
reason ceased to rule my conduct, I believe that 
had he but returned to me, I should have thrown 
myself at his feet, and besought him who had 
but now so insulted me—besought him to love 
me still—to take me for what I was worth—but 
he came not, and thank God, I was spared that 
humiliation. He was gone—gone. I returned 
to the house in an agony of despair—I threw 
myself on the sofa, and lay there quite still the 
whole night through, while surging billows of 
love and anger swept alternately through my 
mind. Now, for the first time, l felt that I 
loved; not the tender, gentle youth of old, who 
was my slave, but the strong, proud, self-re¬ 
specting man, who loved, yet scorned me—who 
“would not marry me for kingdoms.” 

For many weeks after this time Arthur lay 
between life and death—a brain fever threatened 
otli his life and reason—both, however, were 
spared—he recovered, and after a time he re- j 
turned to society, and I met him often. He 
proudly avoided shunning me, and there was no 
need that he should—his heart was as cold to 
me as though the angel of death had touched it 
and turned it into ice. With that last kiss his 
soul had taken an eternal leave of mine—I was 
Dow more dead to him than if laid in my grave, 
rr this I felt, and yet I, fool that I was, I loved 
im more than ever. The thought of him never 
* mind—to bring him again to my feet 

was the only desire—the only wish I had in the : 
wor . But now that love had entered my heart, j 
coquetry failed; for others I knew how to weave j 


spells of fasoination which they could not resist. 

But when he was by my charms were broken_ 

I became silent, almost awkward. At last in 
despair, I resolved to try what jealousy might 
do. I had at this time two wealthy lovers—one 
old and sensible, the other young and dissipated. 
Had I been forced to choose between them, my 
unbiased judgment would have declared unhesi¬ 
tatingly in favor of the elder suitor, but I wished 
Arthur to think my heart interested, and I, 
therefore, engaged myself to the younger. Had 
Arthur’s manner given me a ray of encourage- 
I ment, I would have instantly broken with my 
betrothed, and endeavored to win him back, but 
his heart was of marble, and things went on. 
To the last I was not without hope—on the 
very evening before my wedding, contrary to all 
etiquette, I horrified my mother by insisting on 
going to a ball at which I knew Arthur would 
be; determined that even then it should not be 
too late, if he would but grant me one ray of 
hope. I contrived to be his partner in the waits. 
I threw myself with a peculiar abandon in his 

arms. I wished—I longed to feel his touch_I 

thought of that terrible night when I had lain 
in his arms—of my coming marriage—of my 
burning love—I felt his arm like a flame of fire 
around me—my brain grew dizzy—my dim eyes 
sought Arthur’s face. It was pale, but stern as 
marble—there was no relenting there. ThingB 
began to fade before my eyes, the weight and 
darkness of the grave to fall upon me and I 
fainted. 

On the morrow, in anguish and bitterness of 
heart, I gave my hand to the man I despised, 
and since that hour—it is now six weary years, 

I have never known one happy moment. My 
husband’s jealousy makes me worse than a 
slave, and his detested love is my bitterest 
punishment. 


THE LATE GILIA. 

by mbs. bus sell. 


It is an humble little flower 
Blooming within a shaded room, 

Now thick Pall clouds begin to lower, 
And Winter shows a despot’s power 
O’er Summer’s waning bloom. 

Tis mingled with the heart’s-ease dear, 
Richer than e’er the solstice gave; 
nd rayed chrysanthemum’s are near, 
To light into a smile the tear 
O'er the last sunshine’s grave. 


Mine eye, reclining, catches rays 
From out its sunny heart, 

Which lay close hid in brighter days, 
When all things wore a golden blaze, 
In which it scarce had part. 

And so I claim it, as of yore, 

Dear little thrice-hued flower; 

Ah, love it daily more and more, 
With the bright ray it keeps in store 
For a November hour. 
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BY MARY L. MEANY. 


“And so Thursday is to be your wedding day, 
Evy?” said a young girl to her companion, as 
they sat together in the pleasant parlor of a neat 
dwelling in the beautiful queen city of the West. 
“As you have, at length, made Ernest happy by 
naming the day, I suppose your dress is finished,” 
she continued, looking up mischievously into the 
blushing faoe of Evy. 

“Yes,” replied the latter, as if only hearing 
the concluding words; “yes, my dress is finished: 
come up stairs, Clara, and you shall see it.” 

Clara needed no second invitation; and when 
she had entered her friend’s prettily furnished 
chamber, and taken her accustomed seat beside 
the window, the bridal robe of plain white Tar¬ 
latan was brought from the wardrobe for her in¬ 
spection. Clara, who was to be bridesmaid at 
the approaching ceremony, expressed approba¬ 
tion of the dress, as well as of several other 
matters on which her friend desired her opinion; 
and after a time rose to go, saying, “that as she 
had yet some preparations to make, and the day 
was so near at hand, she should have no time to 
lose.” 

“But you can be ready for Thursday, ean you 
not, dear Clara?” asked Evy, somewhat anxiously, 
as they stood at the street door. ' 

“Oh, I shall accommodate my arrangements 
to the time remaining, “ was the laughing reply • 
“I do not think it likely that you will postpone 
the day on my acoount—yes, I will be ready » 
and she tripped lightly down the steps and dis- 
appeared. < 

Ery closed the door, and ascended to her apart- ■ 
ment to put away the bridal dress. As she looked 
upon it other thoughts came into her mind and 
she sat down on the low chair just vacated by 
Clara, oasting many an unconscious glance at the 
opposite house in which dwelt her lover, so soon 
to be her husband. Her dress lay unheeded on 
the bed; and she sat thus for a long time busy 
Witt her thoughts: sweet and happy ones they 
must have been; for a bright smile often flitted 
over the dewy lips, giving a new charm to the 
joyous features which indeed seemed onlv made 
for smiles. J e 

Cherish those sweet thoughts yet a little longer 
young maiden-hug those visions of happing 
still closer to thy bosom; for as a sudden tempest 


cloud overspreading the fair arch of heaven, shall 
a dark, funeral pall banish thy bright visions— 
like blooming flowers wrested from the earth, and 
tossed upon the whirlwind to wither and to die, 
shall thy sweet hopes be uptorn from their rest¬ 
ing-place, leaving but sorrow, and desolation, and 
darkness to thee. Cherish them, then, while thou 
mayest—enjoy the brief moments of bliss which 
they afford! 

At the same hour that Evy sat talking with 
her friend, Ernest Wilson stood on the upper 
deck of one of the beautiful steamboats that 
plough the bright waters of the Ohio; not as one 
of the passengers, however, but to take leave of 
one of his early friends who was leaving for New 
Orleans, never perhaps to return to his native 
state. Brilliant prospects lured him onward, yet 
still he gazed with fondness and regret on the 
beautiful shore he was so soon to leave; for it is 
no commendable fortitude or philosophy which 
enables one to leave without emotion the hal¬ 
lowed home of childhood; and there was a mois¬ 
ture which shamed not his manhood in the young 
traveller’s eyes, as he withdrew his lingering 
gaze and turned to the friend, whom, as one link 
in the bright chain he was about to sever, he 
detained beside him to the last moment. The 
warning bell sounded, the groups on board began 
to separate; parting words were spoken; hands 
fondly grasped in a last warm pressure; and the 
next moment the separation was realized by many 
I an aching heart, as the boat slowly and grace- 
| fully receded, as if willing to allow yet a few 
fond glances and signals between those who 
crowded the deck, and the saddened groups who 
saw them depart. 

Ernest Wilson, who was one of the last to leave 
the boat, stood silently watching its quickening 
motion as it swept onward, throwing the clear 
waters in a shower of silvery spray around its 
wheels, and leaving a bright track of leaping 
waves to still its progress. The day was one 
of the loveliest of early autumn; the warm sun 
shone down goldenly from the cloudless sky, 
and as its radiant beams fell upon the graceful 
fabric; the fluttering pennant that streamed like 
a thing of life above; and the gayly dressed 
throngs that stood beside the railing, it pre¬ 
sented a spectacle beautiful, yet solemn. How 
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tranquilly it glides through the opposing waves, 
thought Ernest, as if conscious of its power, and 
laughing at the fears of the few who even now 
shrink, with dread, from the mighty engine. 
Onward it bounds—another moment and it will 
disappear. Hark I that fearful crash—that ap¬ 
palling scream of human agony and despair. 
The iron-bound monster has burst its fetters, 
and spread ruin and death through that gallant 
boat, with its freight, oh, how precious, of living, 
loving souls! 

Ah! many a household will mourn—many a 
heart grow sad and earth-weary with the tidings 
that too soon will reach them. The expectant 
families that already in anticipation clasp the 
long absent ones to their hearts—the saddened 
and lonesome groups who have just bid adieu, 
for a season, to the loved and cherished—and 
others still, to whom the first intimation of the 
danger of their dear ones will be the intelligence 
of their awful fate. Oh, God, comfort them in 
their distress, and soothe their overwhelming 
sorrow—for what sorrow, what anguish can 
equal theirs. 

When the first shock of awe and terror was 
past, and men sought the fatal wreck, others 
moved amongst the ghastly remains that had 
been hurled upon the shore, which but a few 
moments previous they had left unconscious of 
danger, and here, sad to relate, they discovered 
the lifeless remains of Ernest Wilson, so mangled 
and disfigured, that, but for papers found in his 
pockets, not even his friends who were present 
could have recognized that once proud and 
manly form. A huge fragment of iron that lay 
upon his chest, crushing him as it seemed into 
the earth, told the sad story of his doom; and 
several of his acquaintances who had collected 
on the spot sorrowfully undertook to convey his 
i remains to the home which that morning he had 
left, buoyant in health and spirits. . 

Evy Ward was still sitting by her window, lost 
reverie, when the sound of many footsteps 
coming through the usually quiet and lonely 
street aroused her; and looking out, she saw 
wtonishment several young men approach¬ 
es earing carefully a covered litter, while a 
w ge, but silent and solemn-looking crowd fol- 
r* They pawed at old Mr. Wilson’s house— 
oor was opened by one who had apparently 
• 6Ce ^ t * Iem —as they entered with their pre- 
8cr» 8 ? r ^ en * ® v y bought she heard a wild 
t T ° m mother, though the sound was 
sh/ 116 ^ 17 ^ a 8 on y to be distinguished— 

6 y ° UD ® man *ho was to be grooms- 
8 a PProaching wedding dash the tears 

Vm 18 vT 3 48 he re P lie<1 to the question of a 
vot. xxm.-i 2 


passer-by—she saw the look of horror which 
overspread the inquirer’s face at the reply—and 
a suspicion of the dreadful truth rushed through 
her mind. At the same instant Mrs. Ward 
softly opened the door and approached her 
daughter, who, reading in her looks a confirma¬ 
tion of her fears, with a short, quick gasp, fell 
senseless in her mother’s arms. 

“And was it indeed Ernest, my Ernest, that I 
saw borne to bis home dead—deadl” exclaimed 
Evy, wildly, when after several days she was 
able to sit up, and converse rationally with her 
mother. What a change had those few days 
made in that fair girl! How touching was the 
mournful expression of that young face—how 
full of unutterable anguish the tones of her 
once gay and joyous voice! The eyes of her 
tender parent filled with tears as she looked 
upon her child; but seeing bow overpowering 
was the recollection of ber bereavement she 
strove to comfort and soothe her; but her words 
for a time seemed to fall on an unheeding ear. 
It was Thursday, the day appointed for the 
wedding, and the recollection added to Evy’s 
sorrow. 

“My child, my poor child,” said Mrs. Ward, 
at length, as she twined her arms about her 
trembling form, “do not give way thus. Bend 
humbly to the will of God, it is He that has 
afflicted you—rebel not, my child, against this 
dispensation.” 

“I know I should not, mother,” replied Evy, 
with a fresh burst of tears. “But, alas! if you 
only knew how—oh, where can I find comfort 
now!” 

“Look up, my sweet girl! He that has afflicted 
will comfort you—He will give you the strength 
you need. And remember, my own darling,” 
added the mother, as she now sobbed aloud, 
“you are all I have—bear up for my sake against 
this.” 

The right chord was touched. Evy threw her 
arms fondly around her mother, “I am selfish, 
indeed, dearest mother, but I will no longer 
afflict you thus. I will try to be resigned.” 
And with a strong effort Evy controlled her 
feelings, and went about the house as usual; and 
even tried to console Ernest’s parents who were 
almost overpowered by the sudden and awful 
death of their eldest and favorite child. But 
the watchful eye of the anxious mother saw that 
all was not right with her gentle, uncomplaining 
daughter. The stroke had fallen too suddenly, 
too deeply on her young spirit; and with all her 
outward calmness, and assumed cheerfulness, 
she knew that the stricken heart was silently 
breaking. Slowly, but surely, this, her first deep 
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sorrow, was crashing the vital energies of that 
delicate young creature, so unfitted to struggle 
against her unexpected bereavement; and when 
the spring burst forth with gladness and beauty, 
Evy Ward bowed her head meekly to the stroke 
of death, and in her mother’s arms breathed out 
her gentle, sorrowing spirit 

They laid her beside her betrothed, in the 
quiet church-yard; and deep and sincere was 
the grief of many for the two young beings so 


sadly stricken down in the morning of their ex¬ 
istence—an existence which had bid fair to be 
so bright and joyous. Mrs. Ward did not long 
survive the death of her only child. She sank 
into a decline, from which there was no recovery 
for one so lonely and desolate; and ere the anni¬ 
versary of the fatal day which had oorried sor- 
sow and anguish to so many, and blighted forever 
so many pleasing hopes and bright anticipations, 
mother and daughter slept together in one grave. 


I AM GROWING OLD. 

BT GRACE NORMAN. 


I am growing old—I am growing old! 

And my form is bent with years: 

My brow is wrinkled and farrowed o’er, 

And my eyes are dim with tears. 

I have lived a life of toil and care; 

Yet I have not lived in vain. 

For the gleams of light that were round me cast, 

I would live it o’er again. 

I am growing old—I am growing old! 

Long years have passed away 
Since the youthful hopes and joys that were mine, 
Bore traces of slow decay. 

I have loved as others oft have loved, 

And I have been loved again; 

But the angel death hath severed the links 
Of mortality’s golden ohain. 


I am growing old—I am growing old! 

And the friends that once were mine 
Have sailed through prosp’rous or adverse winds, 
Adown the great ocean time; 

And some who were lovely and fair to see, 

On dang*rous coasts were lost; 

While others as dear as life to me, 

Have the waves of Jordan crossed. 

I am growing old—I am growing old! 

And my spirit pines for rest: 

Like a wearied child I fain would lie 
On the dear Redeemer’s breast. 

My heart faints not, though death is in view, 

For grace to me shall be given; 

And the glorious hope that is mine on earth, 
Shall be changed to praise in Heaven. 


THE PEASANT IN EXILE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 

BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Pleasant home of all I value 
Thoughts will swell that words must speak, 

And the tear-drops brimming over 
Sparkle on the furrowed check. 

In the stillness oft I see thee, 

Hedged with green, on every side; 

Woven branches round tho porch-roof 
See I in the eventide. 

Windows covered with the creepers, 

That my father trained to match; 

Oft I hear the great old pear-tree 
Brushing ’gainst the sloping thatch. 

All I once, in childhood, cherished, 

To my presence seemeth near, 


Even the open village belfry 
Echoos through my deafening ear. 

In the dreams of midnight slumber 
O'er thy glassy lake I pass; 

Shake from orchard boughs ripe apples— 
Water oft the meadow-grass. 

And I there in gurgling runlet 
Slake my thirst ’neath sultry sky; 

In the woods pick whortle-berries 
And within their shadow lie. 

Once more would I greet the lindens 
’Mong your consecrated haunts, 

Where, amid the evening ooolness. 

All tho youths were wont to dance. 


* 
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“HEAR T-B ROSE N.” 


BY SARA H. BBOWN 1 . 


Strahge expression! strange idea! Who shall 
find for it synonym or definition, and yet who 
shall for an instant mistake its.meaning? In 
deed there are few who do not persuade them¬ 
selves that at one time or another they have 
tested its bitterness. The mother, as she re¬ 
signs to his grave-slumbers her first bom, in all 
the promise of a spring-time existence, with his 
golden curls, his laughing eyes, his accents of 
hsping endearment, and above all, with the 
sweet dawning of intellectual life, feels she not 
that her fond heart-strings are riven asunder 
with the crushing weight and suddenness of the 
stroke which has made her childless? The child, 
twice orphaned, as he stands by, and with con' 
"Hsive sobbings beholds the remains of the last 
parent lowered into their narrow house, knowing 

* ♦v- Wide W ° rld n0w ctmtains not one to 
sympathize, or soothe, or succor-is not his 

r^. b ? akiDg With Ag°ny of its 
overV i atl ° n? . The bridegroom, as he bends 
fn • / j 81 b n *^ e i whose motionless bosom is 

thaa th!» Wlt f \ a TeStUre even whiter and P urer 
ft»a that of her blissful espousals ;_tho wife, 

streortl,' 108 a ° f her Bon1 ’ the P iUar « f her 
(ieblwlf 'I ®”* 11 “ d Carriei1 foreTer from her 
fleaft ° Ter Bhoee oxtatic visions 

WvetTe W °“ “ d WiDei “ d a ”ou tl 

beantifal and “ gam,tho ear,h is and 
sired. But d d!l?h°“ 0e ., mOre deeirable and <>«- 
broken I,!, " 4 18 the only healer of the 

fervid f e « r w” ch . lU . hand a >one can cool its 
the tl.mkv he t; hls ‘oe-dranght alone alloy 
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two. ’ hlB 18 0,8 difference between the 
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nature i 8 f orflv 10 the stolid an d insensible 
< ” ' «™pt It is the peculiar 

keyed „ « d °™<l. and 

the rtring ° f painful ^tensity that 

r, >de ana 8 ^ , 8 “ 8tead « f ulackens under a 

fro “ '‘me to time h° UCb i ° f th ° 8e who ha7e , 
tune been heard and seen in this] 


world though manifestly not of it; for the world 
will love and cherish its own; and these were 
strangers, and pilgrims, and fugitives; unre¬ 
cognized and unacknowledged till they passed 
upward—and their train of living light first 
revealed to gaping mediocrity that a star had 
fallen from its leaden firmament. 

A most melancholy task it is to glean this 
oft-recurring truth from the annals of genius; 
to note its repetition from old forgotten days 
down to the present. “Died of a broken heart!” 
Ah! how many a short and sad life-history, how 
many a perishing epitaph must wind up with 
those words of sorrowful signification! Some, 
alas, have little else to record, save that their 
subject lived, and wrote, and died, “heart¬ 
broken.” Of others it is but the concluding 
item of a dubious catalogue, dug up from dusty 
fragments of the past, by a too late repentant 
generation—“he died of a broken heart!” 

Thus it is written of Spenser—the ancient, 
the genial, the immortal. His castle is a prey 
to plebeian violence and consuming flames; his 
youngest bom, cradled to its soft slumber, has 
strewn its dear ashes on that midnight pyre; 
and tc a tempest of affliction is this dire calamity 
but the precursor;—homelessness, penuiy, ne¬ 
glect, injustice pursued him like a scourge of 
many cords; futile dependence on the favor of 
the great and princely utterly failed him in the 
hour of his extremity, and wrung from his soul 
such bitter words as these:_ 

“Fall little knoweet thou that hast not tryd, 
what hell it is in suing long to byde; 

To lose good days that might be better spent; 

Xo waste long nights in pensive discontent; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 

To feed on Hope, to pine With fear and sorrow; 

10 fret thy soul with crosses and with cares 
To eat thy bread with comfortless despairs: 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To Bpend, to give, to want, to be undone!” 

It is»no wonder that on armed host tike this, 
should soon overmaster its writhing and sensi¬ 
tive victim; he died a heart-broken wayfarer at 
a wayside inn! But then they honored his dust 
with many hon&s; they buried him with a 
grand display of funeral pomp under the arches 
of a grand old Minster, while poets and princes 
crowded around the open grave, and oast their 
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THE VIOLET 


eulogies, and elegies, with the pens that wrote 
them, into the poet's tomb! Was it not an awful 
requital? 

So too of Butler; whose comic genius had 
convulsed with mirth a wanton and dissolute 
age. In vain might he ask protection and aid 
from the very men, base, grovelling, time-serving 
natures that they were, who could shake in pa¬ 
roxysms of delight over Hudibras, and leave its 
author to die too poor to buy himself even a 
miserable grave! 

So too of Dryden, the rioh, the caressed, and 
courtly. A wearying, wasting canker at his 
heart, partially veiled indeed from publio obser¬ 
vation by the splendor of state and fashion; 
obliterated too from his own perceptions full 
often in the deep-drained goblet of fiery wine, 
and the whirlpool of midnight riot and revelling; 
but still ever ready with returning reason to 
take again its vampyre station at his hearth¬ 
stone, there sapping the life-blood of domestic 
peace I Let it be nameless, this devouring grief 
of a great and gifted nature. Alas! it has stung 
to madness and ruin many a meaner mind, from 
the wise man’s time, who fitly likened it to a 
“continual dropping in a very rainy day,” even 
, to our own. 

And what shall we say of Chatterton—that 
meteor of genius, who yet in his boyish years 
hod drained a oup of disappointment and misery 
so intensely bitter, as to rush on the extinguish¬ 
ment of the lamp of loathed life in suicidal 
haste, rather than encounter the tardier tor¬ 
tures of starvation! 

And what of Burns, the people’s darling—the 
poet of the plow;—whose life was a series of 
errors and misfortunes;—whose untimely death 
aroused a world to the sense of greatness and 
glory departed;—whose ch'erished memory can, 


after a lapse of years, assemble thousands on 
thousands ^ 

"Of every name and nation,age and race,” 
to do homage to the place of his nativity, the 
spots he frequented, the places and objects on 
which his immortal verse has conferred a like 
immortality? 

And what of Keats, and Shelley, and Landon, 
and many more whose glory and fame have 
arisen Phoenix-like from the ashes of a broken 
heart? Who, having spread their wings, dis¬ 
playing plumage of ethereal dye, have sadly 
folded them again, because they found this weary 
world was made for men to delve, and crawl, and 
squabble upon, and not for those strange and 
uncomprehended beings who could soar at will 
above its mists into eternal sunlight, or plunge 
down deeper than its most unfathomable re¬ 
cesses. And the mind, lighted with a spark of 
divinity itself, failing satisfactorily to answer the 
insolent query of the ignoble herd, tt why, and 
tohal, do ye more than others?” becomes a mark 
for the poisoned arrows of malice, contempt, 
insult, and ignominy;—or also a victim to that 
miscalled kindness, which flatters, and pampers, 
and promises, but to make the heart sick unto 
death by reason of its hopes deferred! 

Would there were fewer blots like these upon 
the records of genius in all its departments; but 
let these suffice to fix and to fire the high re¬ 
solve of all coming ages, that henceforth it shall 
be duly recognized, tenderly cherished, carefully 
pruned, and wisely directed: and at the close of 
a natural and illustrious life, shorn of those 
excrescences of vice and sensuality, which so 
often have marred the history of the gloriously 
gifted, come down to its honored graves a golden 
grain shock, fully ripe and ready for the rich 
gamer-house of an illimitable existence! 


THE VvIOLET. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
by a. baskerville. 


A violet in a meadow lone, 

Repined in solitude, unknown, 

A lovely little flower. 

There came a gentle shepherdess, 
With tripping step and flowing trees, 
And sang, and sang 
Along the meadow green, * 

Ah! thinks the violet, would I were 
’Mong flowers fairest of the fair, 

A little, little while; 


Till me tho maid had pluck’d, caress’d, 
And to her snow-white bosom press’d— 
Oh, but, oh, but 
One short, one fleeting hour 

The maiden came, but oh, alas! 

Saw not the violet in the grass, 

And crush’d tho gentle flower! 

Then, dying, sang it as she went, 

"If I must die, I die content, 

For at her feet I diel” 
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THE RED RIBAND. 


®Y H. J. BBYERLB, M. D. 


A warm day in August was approaching its 
end. The highest peaks of the Harz Mountains 
were already gilded by the last rays of the set¬ 
ting son, while upon the smaller hills and in the 
▼allies, the trees and Bhrubs oast long shadows 
npon the ground. 

Along a narrow path, meandering between 
gigantic trunks of gloomy oaks, three young men 
were walking, whose exterior testified that they 
were disbanded soldiers. They wore grey pan¬ 
taloons, short-skirted blue coats, yellow buttons, 
red collars, and round caps with stripes of the 
same color, and each carried a travelling bundle, 
ganged in the form of a ring, which lay upon the i 
nght shoulder, and hung down over the left hip. 

Suddenly the forest became thinner, the trees 
on both sides disappeared, and the travellers 

“ood upon the bare ridge of a mountain, at the 

. of which expanded^ romantic valley. The 
mist of the evening had spread a pellucid veil 
over the lowlands, so that the houses of a village, 
w ic hung at the hill-side like swallows’ nests, 
presented the appearance of a painting formed 
7 the reflected rays of light. The gilded ball 
far k °P ^ w tiite church-steeple, projecting 
"above the plain of mist, glowed like a meteor 
e rays of the setting sun, and the long and 
, Wmd ° W8 of the church glistened like 

fel 0 l P 8hed 6teeI - A dark of hills 
, , the nea rest background of the beautiful 

t th \ b " peak of the 

Picture am ?,? 8t dl8tant P ros P e ct, gave the i 
more than earthly appearance. 

youL^n the 8a . me thought 8truck the i 
native * 1 * 8t ° 0<i 8ti11 and looked into their I 

«ilent ini '<■ The * r 80nburnt faces reddened in ( 

, h „ tha other i »»<• in the eyes of one, 
f»mthe. . Ng ." ar feah,res dietingniehed him t 
u be eont* 1 ’ a ,[ CW tearB beg ™ t0 glitter, which, 

"poo tbl w k l00k at 1116 "“od 0 
wiped aw®.;'f S. ZT”’ WhCn08 1167 I 

'Prosperity **£££.*" phj3iognom J ) e 


‘‘Prosperity to our home!” cried his two'com- 
ts panions, with emotion. 

is “Is it not so, Conrad?” said the first again, 
t- “our Harz Mountains present a more pleasing 
e prospect than the plains of Holstein, which we 
b have half and half preserved to Germany. If 

we could have got the mischievous Danes within 
u : our aim, where they are not backed by their 
a ships, I think their desire for German soil would 
7 be gratified forever.” 

- “Let the war alone,” said Conrad,and rubbed 

, his eyes as if he desired to have a clearer view_ 

J “at least the war from which we return. Here 
, is our home, the picture of peace—do hot disturb' 
> the charming prospect by such recolleotions as 
are detested in my inmost sool.” 
i « Conrad,” replied the third, laughingly, “ and 
i; you have charged the rough-haired red-coats with 
the butt end of your musket like a lion, as if you 
would drive them all from the German soil with 
one stroke. Does the medal, which you carry 
in your coat-pocket, afford you no pleasure?” 

“I entreat you be still,” replied Conrad, in a 
sad tone of voice; “Had I not received it for 
saving the life of my major, the Count Rudolph, 

I believe I would not have accepted it. The 
count thinks as I do, therefore he left the service 
when the amnesty was concluded, and returned 
to his castle, which looks so pleasantly over the 
tops of yonder forest trees.” 

“Do you really believe that it was aversion to 
the war that has induced him to withdraw from 
the army?” said the first speaker. “Conrad, 
you stand in an intimate and confidential rela¬ 
tion with the count, and do you not know the 
true reasons why he withdrew? I will state it 
to you.” 

“Well?” inquired two voices, simultaneously. 

“Not aversion, but love, has brought him back 
to his estates.” “ , 

“Yes, the love of his cousin, Emma von Lin¬ 
den, who has lived for several years—since she 
is an orphan—at the mansion of old Baron von 

H-,” added the third; “I might have thought 

of this, as they talked about it before we joined 
our regiment” 

“Miss Emma is Baid to possess a valuable 
estate—this would come very handy to our count, 
as his affairs are not in the best condition.” 
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“Well,” said Conrad, “I don’t know a noble¬ 
man in the country, who is more deserving of 
the hand of the beautiful Emma and her large 
estate, I wish him happiness in this marriage. 
But let us on,” he continued, “the summit of 
the Brocken is already purple, and daylight dis¬ 
appears in the valley—come.” 

With these words he adjusted his bundle, and 
vigorously walked on, his companions following. 

“See,” whispered one to the other, “how Con¬ 
rad runs. One might think he had made no more 
than an hour’s journey to-day, instead of having 
travelled many miles.” 

“ Look forward, and you will behold the magnet 
which attracts him—it becomes visible just now.” 

“Where?” 

“Yonder, where the smoke curls up from the 
white chimney.” 

“Is not that where la belle Mary lives?” 

“Yes, the handsomest girl in the village. Con¬ 
rad is in love with her.” 

“ I remember, I heard people talk of it.” 

“ I would like to know why he keeps the matter 
bo secret. He has never once spoken of it” 

“ComradesI” now cried Conrad, who had 
gained a start of a hundred paces, and stood at 
a turn of the road, “why do you linger? For¬ 
ward! In ten minutes we are at the mill; I 
already hear the roaring of the water, and the 
rattling of the wheels.” 

The two broke off their conversation and re¬ 
doubled their steps. The way now led through 
a small birch wood. In a few minutes they 
emerged from it upon a fragrant meadow. The 
twinkling stars began to appear, and a white 
veil of mist extended over the earth. 

Not a word disturbed the silence of the evening. 
Silently the young men looked at the village, as 
one window after another began to be lighted up. 
The meadow was soon passed, and now the wan¬ 
derers stood under a large linden, whose gigantic 
branohes covered a sedge roof, beneath which 
was heard the monotonous rattling of a mill. 

“Good night, friends!” said one, “I have 
reached home. Here dwells my old mother, 
who still fancies her son on the sea-coast, or 
perhaps under the earth. I will enter the house 
softly. Good night!” 

“Good night, Philip,” whispered the others. 
He noiselessly opened the meal-covered door, 
and disappeared. * 

When Conrad and his companion passed the 
gable-end of the mill, they h^rd through the 
small open window the loud sobs of a woman. 
Philip held his old mother in his arms. 

At the church Conrad’s fellow-traveller left 
him. The young man continued on, alone, toward 


the opposite end of the town, where the houses 
clung to the very hill-side. f 

Suddenly he halted before a white-washed 
cottage, whose windows were lighted up just as 
he came there. “Here Mary lives,” he whis¬ 
pered to himself. “I wonder whether I shall 
give her as pleasant a surprise as Philip did 
his mother? No,” he added, after a little re¬ 
flection, “she lives by herself upon her little 
farm, her father having died five years ago. I 
will give the jealous people no material for their 
slandering tongues; my Sister Bosa shall call 
her to our house, as if she had a secret to impart. 
Good evening, Mary.” 

In ten minutes he was welcomed by the shouts 
of his sister, who was eating supper with her 
servants when he entered the neat apartment 

II. 

But while Conrad thus anticipated unalloyed 
happiness in the future, fate was filling for him, 
even at this moment, a cup full of woe. 

The nearest neighbor of Mary was Valentine, 
the newly appointed village magistrate, who had 
formerly been schoolmaster. He was pompous 
and penurious, but had always borne a good cha¬ 
racter ; and on the death of Mary’s father, beoame 
guardian of the village heiress. 

This magistrate had a wild, spendthrift nephew, 
who held the office of district forester to Count 
Budolph. From the consequences of more than 
one folly, the uncle had saved the young man. 
Only the last week he had paid a fine to prevent 
Eberhard’s being punished, and had angrily 
vowed it should be the last After many re- 
proaohes from the uncle, the nephew had said 
that his excesses were, in part, the result of 
loving unsuccessfully. 

“You in love,” cried the magistrate, staring 
at Eberhard through his spectacles. 0 

“Yes! why not? It is with your ward, Mary.” 
When the first surprise, of the magistrate had 
passed, he grew all at once strangely lenient to 
his nephew. He knew that, beside the farm she 
inherited, Mary would receive a dowry of three 
thousand dollars, on her wedding day, from Count 
Rudolph, who was her foster-brother. “Hem,” 
he said, at last, “you are not the fool I took you 
to be. But why don’t you press your suit?” 

“She gives me no encouragement. Yet, per¬ 
haps,” added Eberhard, “if you would speak for 
me, l might hope.” 

‘♦Not badly said, boy,” replied the magistrate, 
pompously, “I am her guardian; she will listen 
to me. Strike while the iron ’a hot says the old 
proverb, so, if you are ready, we’ll visit her at 
once.” 
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Accordingly the magistrate, taking his oane, all was quiet; for the two hunters were the only 
andfollowed by his nephew, had gone to see guests this evening. 

Mary; and was with her at the very moment Suddenly Graff heard a conversation in the 
Conrad passed. But the guardian failed in his forest. He listened. It seemed to come from 
negotiation. Mary, however, was compelled to persons advancing on the road from the village, 
acknowledge her love for Conrad: and Eberhard which was about half an hour’s walk distant, 
went away vowing revenge. After a few minutes two persons emerged from 

His disappointment was greater, indeed, than the wood into the dimly lighted open place; they 
even his uncle supposed. Eberhard had become walked slowly, arm-in-arm, gaily conversing, 
acquainted with a fellow forester, belonging to Graff, retreating into the shadow of the room, 
another district, who was as much older in vice listened. 

as he was in years, and who had led the young “Had not we better stop here, Conrad?” said 
man to gamble beyond his means. Eberhard was the female voice, “the thunder-storm will over¬ 
even now in fear of a prison, in consequence of take us before we can regain the village.” 
being unable to pay a sum of money, that would “Just as you say, my Mary,” replied the voice 
soon be doe, but whioh he could not discharge, of a man. “Let us sit upon the bench under the 
in consequence of having lost so much at play, window, and wait until my sister, Rosa, comes. 
Though Mary had always looked coldly on him, I hope she will hurry, when she looks at the dark 
he had hoped that time, and his uncle’s influence, heavens.” 

would induce her to alter her mind; but this ex- “Tn Rosa’s place I would have gone to my 
pectation was now over; and all future prospect aunt some other day,” said Mary, again; “it 
of her relenting likewise was cut off, for she would have been better if we had remained to- 
loved Conrad, who, he had heard that very day, gether to-day, and celebrated your arrival by 
was soon to return from the war covered with making a party to the Hsenstein.” 
honor. “You are right, dear Mary, but aunt is an old 

The next day, which was Sunday, Eberhard, woman, who is much concerned on my account, 
gloomy and sullen, was in the forest when unex- and would have thought very hard of it, if wo 
pectedly he met his elder comrade, Graff. The had delayed, even for a day, the information of 
lotter, noticing Eberhard’s troubled faoe, insisted my arrival. Besides, she has some important 
on knowing the reason: and finally the young business to attend to.” 
man told him all. “ Business ?” 

“Come,” said Graff, when Eberhard had done, “That concerns you and me.” 

“the affair will not be as bad as you imagine. “I understand,” whispered the girl, blushing, 
bet us strike into this path toward the tavern; “her consent?” 

we’ll take a drink together; and perhaps the “Yes, Mary; and to-morrow I shall go over 
wine will give us some good advice.” myself, personally to entreat her for it.” 

Arm-in-arm they followed the footpath, which, “ Oh, Conrad, if the war with the Danes should 
ten minutes, led them to a clearing, on which break out again?” 
stood a small house. It was inhabited by an old « Let it break out,” said the young man, vehe- 
bunter, who, in summer-time, offered drinks and mently, “I move no hand, but stay with my Mary 
*stables for sale. and attend to the farm.” 

The two entered this little tavern, and calling “But if they compel you?” 

for the best wine, sat down in a room whose win- “They will not compel me, my dear, for ere 

flows faced the forest. Graff related anecdotes, the leaves fall from the trees I am your husband, 
at which Eberhard, whose head by and by began and when I show that the management of the 
to feel the effects of the wine, laughed from his farm depends entirely upon me, nobody can com- 
TeT 7 heart, and soon forgot debts and marriage, pel me to take part in this contemptible war.” 

Evening had, in the meantime, completely set “You looked much better, too, after you threw 
m ‘ h the west, a thunder-storm was rising; off the soldiers’ uniform and had your ordinary 
bu^in the east shone the moon, lighting, with her clothing on again.” 

melancholy rays, the silent and fragrant forest “And how will I look,” replied Conrad, “when 
The conversation of the two hunters had now the bridegroom’s red riband flutters on my hat? 
come to an end, and Eberhard’s heavy head lay “This we sh^l soon see,” exclaimed Mary, as 
cn the table: he had evidently drunk too much, she took the hat from the head of the young man. 
Graff contemplated in silence the evening land- “What do you want with the hat?” 

®c*pe through the open window. The room was “Look, Conrad!” 

k, and in the other parts of the solitary house With a light movement of the hand, Mary took 
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a red riband from her black bodice, 'which had 
formed a large loop upon her breast, and wound 
it around the hat, as she held the latter upon her 
knees. 

“Thus,” she pleasantly exclaimed, and again 
placed the hat upon his head, “thus, pretty 
much, looks the hat of a bridegroom—it is a 
pity that the riband has not a larger loop.” 

“Mary,” cried the enraptured Conrad, “this 
riband I will never return to you.” 

“Well, then keep it, dearest; its red color is 
a symbol of my love for you!” 

“And this kiss may tell you that my love is 
greater than yours!” 

“This is not so!” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Oh, no!” 

Conrad locked the girl in his arms, and settled 
the little quarrel by a glowing kiss. The happy 
pair were not sensible of the listener at the win¬ 
dow. The moon had now come forth. 

Suddenly footsteps were heard in the forest 

“Do you hear!” exclaimed Mary, “Rosa is 
coming. I will scold her for making us wait so 
long.” 

And like a chamois she ran over the grass-plot 
toward the forest path, whence the* steps were 
heard. But she had scarcely entered the thicket, 
when the form of a man stood before her. With 
a shriek she started back, and ran toward Con¬ 
rad, who had hastened after her 

“What is the matter’” he cried. 

“Look at that figure—it comes nearer! Let 
us fly, it may be a robber!” 

“Fly! I?” exclaimed Conrad, and advanced 
toward the man, who had now reached the grass- 
plot 

“Conrad,” said the stranger, “is it you?” 

“What count, and alone in the forest?” 

“I was in search of you. I must speak to 
you.” 

“To me?” asked Conrad, in astonishment 

“I have come for that purpose. But who is 
that lady?” 

“It is Mary, my bride. Ah! how she will 
rejoice when she sees you again—I will call her.” 

“Not if you love me. I must not be known, 
even by Mary.” 

“For heaven’s sake, dear count, wbat ails you? 
Tou are so agitated—-your face is pale—what has 
ocourred?” 

“You shall know all, but first send Mary in¬ 
side a while.” 

Without replying a word Conrad hurried to his 
bride, who stood trembling at the door of the 
tavern. 

“Mary,” he said, softly, “go into old Caspar 


for a few moments, I will soon return, and then 
we shall go on home.” m 

“Who is the stranger?” anxiously askea the 
trembling girl. 

“I cannot tell you now; but fear nothing; the 
conference which he requests of me can be only 
to our advantage—come into the house.” 

Conrad took Mary’s arm, and gently drew her 
along with him, attempting to allay her fears by 
a few pleasant words. After he had assigned 
her to the care of old Caspar, he returned to the 
count 

The count had taken a seat on the bench under 
the window, his head buried in his hands. 

But in the meantime, and while the count and 
Conrad had been talking, Graff had taken Con¬ 
rad’s hat with the red riband from the bench, 
reaching out of the window for that purpose. 

Then he roused his companion. 

“Eberhard,” he softly exclaimed, “awake!” 

“What is the matter?” groaned the half 
drunken man. 

“Look at this hat!” 

“Why at the hat?” he said, rubbing his eyes. 

“The riband around it is from Mary, the 
heiress, Mary, I say.” 

“To whom does it belong?” 

“ To Conrad, your rival; but be still; some one 
is approaching the bench before the house.” 

At this moment, and whilst Eberhard angrily 
trampled the hat under his feet, the count drew 
nigh, and sat down upon the bench. In another 
moment Conrad appeared. Neither suspeoted 
the listening hunters. 

“Dear count,” began Conrad, “why do you 
trouble yourself to come to me, instead of send¬ 
ing for me to oome to the castle?” 

“Conrad,” said the count, deeply moved, as 
he grasped the hands of the former, “you are 
happy, very happy, because you can marry the # 
girl you love.” 

“Yes, dear count,” whispered the young man, 
joyfully, “ere autumn, Mary will be my wife. 

In the course of this week I had intended to ask 
for your consent, and you would not have refused 
it?” 

“Did I not tell you, friend Conrad, when we 
lay at the watch-fire, two weeks ago, and spoke 
about home, that w.e should go before the altar 
on the same day?” 

“Oh, I remember it—the other day we stood 
at the outposts-” 

“Where I would have been cut down by the 
insidious Danes,” the count quickly added, “if 
you had not rescued me at the risk of your own 
life.” 

“I had not intended to say that, dear count— 
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vhat I have done, any one would have done for 
his m^jor.” 

“Conrad,” exclaimed the count, in a tone of 
despair, “Conrad, I wish the Danish bayonets 
had pieroed me, that I would never again have 
seen these mountains?” 

“My God, what has happened? You had in¬ 
tended to tell me-” 

“Hear me,” said the count, with a sigh, and 
judge for yourself whether my wish is a just 
one: they have robbed me of my Emmi!” 

“How?” exclaimed Conrad, “the young coun¬ 
tess, of whom you spoke with so much affection?” 

“And whom I had intended to lead to the 
altar on my return. Daring my absence they 
have disposed of her hand: the family have con¬ 
cluded that she must marry the old Baron von 
H-.” 

“IncredibleI” exclaimed Conrad. 

“And nevertheless true I” sighed the count. 

The baron is at least twice as old as you, 
dear count. The young Countess Emma cannot 
love the old man!” 

“She loves only one, I know it; but her family 
desire it; and the poor girl must obey. I am 
told that in a few days the betrothment is to take 
place.” 

“In a few days?” ' 

‘The whole is the work of the baron, there¬ 
fore I have written to him, and sont him a chal- 


hastily, “you know the residence of my friend, 
the upper forester G-.?” 

“I know it, a half an hour’s journey beyond 
the village, at the edge of the forest_” 

“Thither go, after you have accompanied your 
Mary home. You will tell the upper forester of 
my duel, and ask him for his horses and his car¬ 
riage. Then drive to the crossway below this 
wood, and await me.” 

“How, dear count, shall I not stand at your 
side when you fight?” 

“No, my letter says that I come alone, and 
besides this I have no one to whom I could 
• entrust my flight. If I am once beyond the 
i boundaries, I take a ship for America.” 

“But have you money for your journey?” 

“I have arranged everything; in my girdle is 
a considerable sum in gold.” 

“And your splendid property, dear count, with 
the luorative forests ?” 

“I do not own any more—it is all mortgaged. 
But now hasten,” said the count, rising, “for it 
is eight o’clock, and I must not let him wait Be 
punctual and silent.” 

“Oh, my God!” exclaimed Conrad, “is there 
nothing that will change your resolution?” 

“Nothing in the world!” answered the count, 
firmly. “You tarry and consider—am I mis¬ 
taken in you? Will you not do me thip last ser- 


“Dear count, what have you done?” 

“What my honor requires! This evening, at 
Dine o dock, the duel will take place, at the ruins 
near the abbey.” 

Graff, who had attentively listened at the win¬ 
now, whispered to his colleague, 

The place is well selected, for it is peculiarly 
calculated to break one’s neck.” 

have you °°“3idered everything?” ob¬ 
jected Conrad, who doubted the abilities of the 
oun ; ‘‘did you consider that even your letter 
sufficient to impeach and convict you?” 

sulli, ? eVerytMng ’” re P lied the young count, 
to despa' ^ of the future brings me 

“And suppose that the baron does not appear, 
and a CCU8 yoa of haying 

ue will come, for he has courage.” 

And undoubtedly coolness too, whilst you are 

° h ’ God ’ * he 

ua *°' no > fear “oajngj I can depend upon my 

| f y° a kill or wound the baron!” 

I count nllT 86 ’ Whic . h 1 almo9t teke as granted, 

P you. Listen,” continued the count, 


“You desire it, dear count, and so be itl I 
shall be with the horses and carriage at the 
crossway. Heaven grant that I must not wait 
too long for you!” 

“Conrad, can I depend upon your silence? 
Even Mary must not know it, as she is much 
attached to me.” 

“My word for it!” 

“Farewelll” 

The count wrapped his cloak around his shoul¬ 
ders, to conceal a pair of swords, and then dis¬ 
appeared in the woods. Conrad entered the 
tavern in great confusion, so that he did not 
think of his hat, which he bad left upon the 
benoh under the window. 

| After a few minutes the young man came oat 
I of the house again; he led Mary by the arm, who 
stormed him with questions about the stranger. 
But Conrad kept his word; he gave evasive an¬ 
swers, and said nothing about the name of the 
count, or his object. They soon reaohed the 
village. At the farm they parted: Mary with a 
sorrowing heart, although she knew the good 
charaoter of her lover, and Conrad with a beating 
breast for the fate of the count—for he was 
thinking that he could not arrive soon enough 
at the crossway for his safety. 
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In the meantime Graff and Eberhard oame out 
of the tavern. They wished old Caspar a loud 
good night, and disappeared in the forest. The 
old man looked the door of his little house. 


It was past nine o’olock when the deep silence 
of the village was interrupted by music and loud 
huzzas: the ypung boys and girls were congratu¬ 
lating the new town magistrate. They halted at 
his window, whilst the band of music played a 
dashing maroh. All who had not been attached 
to the procession, now made their appearance, 
partly to hear the music, and partly to listen to 
the speech of the magistrate. 

Mary, who expected to meet Conrad here again, 
was likewise present; she walked up to a group 
of young girls, just as Valentine came proudly 
out of the house and stepped upon a large 
stone, which lay at the white-washed wall. His 
harangue, spoken loud and distinctly, was heard 
all around. 

But the troubled bride heard but few of his 
words. Her thoughts busied themselves with 
Conrad and the mysterious stranger in the woods. 
Her searching glances went over the whole assem- 
blage, but the faoe of him whom she loved was 
not there. 

The speech was concluded, and the Tillage 
musicians began a new march. Mary, whose 
anxiety increased every minute, withdrew unob¬ 
served, and was just about entering the door of 
her house, when the music suddenly ceased, 
and the mass pressed toward the spot whence 
the magistrate had made his speech. Greatly 
alarmed, she stood still and listened, for she felt 
as if she was to hear pomething adverse of Con¬ 
rad. This presentiment seemed destined to be 
fulfilled. In the noise and confusion she dis¬ 
tinctly heard the voice of Rosa, whom she had 
imagined to be still with her aunt in the neigh¬ 
boring village. With great effort she collected 
herself, and pressed through the dense crowd to 
the door of the magistrate. 

Here stood Rosa, pale and breathless, before 
Valentine, and attempted to speak, but terror 
and exhaustion prevented her for a while. 

“What is going on? what has occurred?” cried 
men and women, as all pressed still nearer. 

“Rosa, Rosa,” stammered Mary, as she sup¬ 
ported the exhausted friend, “for God’s sake 
what brings you hither? Has any misfortune 
occurred?” 

“Silence!” commanded the magistrate. “What 

brings you to me, my child?” 

In a few minutes Conrad’s sister had ao far 
recovered that she could come to words. i 


“ Longer than I had expected,” she Bind, in 
broken sentences, “‘ certain business detailed me 
with my aunt—it was night when I passed the 
ruins of the abbey—r-when I suddenly heard foot¬ 
steps—I was frightened—but I continued on my 
way—I walked around the bend of the fallen 
wall—when I saw in the moonshine how a man 
defended himself against two robbers—much 
terrified, I concealed myself behind a rock which 
stands by the way—I listened tremblingly—the 
noise of the combatants diminished—but the 
wind, which arose, brought me the hat of one 
of the murderers—I took it and ran toward the 
village—here is the hat!” 

With a trembling hand she gave the hat, which 
she had until now concealed beneath her apron, 
to Mary, who stood next to her. Mary had no 
sooner beheld it, than she was stupified with 
horror, for she recognized the red riband which 
she had wound about Conrad’s hat, as a testi¬ 
monial of her love. 

She stared upon the momentous, though mute 
witness, until the magistrate took it into his pos¬ 
session. Conrad’s uncertain answers, and his 
singular behavior after his conversation with the 
stranger in the forest, rushed suddenly into her 
mind; and she doubted not, for a moment, but 
that the man whom she loved had taken part in 
the perpetrated crime, and that Rosa, his own 
sister, had betrayed him. 

“ Well, then, at the ruins near the abbey you 
have seen that a man was attacked by highway¬ 
men ?” asked the magistrate. 

^“Yes,” replied Rosa, who had now recovered, 
“and that hat must belong to one of the mur¬ 
derers.” 

“Friends,’’.cried Valentine, “there is no doubt 
but that a murder has been committed in the 
vicinity of our village, for this hat is moist with 
blood. Go to your houses, and fetch all the 
weapons you have—be here again in five minutes, 
we must search the whole forest—I, as magis¬ 
trate, will take the lead.” 

The farmers scattered in all directions to obey 
the summons. The women and girls returned to 
their houses in terror. Everywhere through the 
village were heard low murmurs, and conjectures 
about the murderers. 

Mary was the only one who suspected Conrad, 
for she alone had recognized his hat. But she 
conoealed the suspicions in her bosom, though 
the pain she suffered for her lover almost broke 
her heart. 

“ Mary,” inquired Rosa, as she grasped the arm 
of hor friend, “where is my Brother Conrad?” 

“I do not know!” stammered the poor girl. 
“Was he not here?” 
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“I hare not seen him in the crowd.” 

“You tremble, Mary; are yon frightened more 

than I? Perhaps you fear_” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mary, quickly, “I fear noth¬ 
ing. Your narrative has filled me with terror 
and anxiety to such a degree that I am hardly 
able to speak—that is all.” 

“ Be at ease,” candidly replied the gay girl, 
“the criminals will soon be traced, and then they 
can do no more injury. I am glad that I found 
the whole village assembled, and that the magis¬ 
trate can act immediately. See, there is one 
company of young men aready, and there an¬ 
other. Oh, that they could take the villains!” 
Whilst thus talking, they had arrived at Mary’s 


“Have you seen her?” whispered Graff. 

“She appears to wait for Conrad,” replied the 
forester. 

“I doubt whether he will come.” 

“And if he does come?” asked Eberhard, 
tremblingly. 

“She will this evening have received him for 
the last time.” 

When the train had reached the forest^ the 
storm broke out with such a fury, that the trees 
looked as if sheeted in fire, and the mountains 
re-echoed the thunder-claps, which followed each 
other in quick succession. 

Mary sat at the window all ni^ht and wept. 


“Good night, Rosa,” said the unhappy bride. 
“Good night, Mary; and what Bhall I say to 
my brother?” 

“I hope he may sleep better than I! Good 
night.” 

Mary entered her house and locked the door. 
When she was alone in her chamber, the long- 
Bnppressed tears broke forth: she sank upon a 
chair, and wept bitterly. 

The first thunder-claps of the approaching 
storm were heard, and bright flashes lighted the 
room for a few moments at a time. Meanwhile 
*pon the common before the magistrate’s house 
more than fifty me*, armed with guns, axes and 
poles, had assembled. 

Just as the magistrate, armed with a long 
Bwor , came out of his house, the war-like multi- 

pi \ Wa ! augmented b 7 two more—Graff and 
berhard, who inquired after the object of the 

ee g- Valentine gave a brief account of the : 
occurrence. 

yon ’ exclaimed 

tti. » >,>,i T , he ne, * hborh °o<i meet be freed of 
““rabble! Move on, to the abbey I” 

V “l entiM 8poke abont hat, which 
of the highwayman had lost, Eberhard had 
pport hmuctf against his friend Graff, being 
s «r«lj able to stand up. 

"Coward,” whispered the hunter into his ear, 
»U1 y ° u betray us! Collect yourself; the hat! 
Cooms * rC f ri ' >an<1 wil1 throw all suspicion upon 

i» to?; J ° U “ ay y6t « et th « far °b for Mary 
» tao discreet to marry a convicted robber.” 

row right -” re P Ue<i Eberhard, «• I follow 
a i _«.° C *' be sa ^» efter the departing fanners, j ] 
Id ? ’ my gun ’ which is in your house.” | 
Trindow feW minate ' the bunteM passed Mary’s | 

Bghtninggave them an opportunity i 

veering ^ Pale fftCe ° f the poor S bl ’ ^ho looked 
eping, y the now solitary common. 1 


A clear morning succeeded to the tempestuous 
3 night. Field and forest sent a balsamic odor into 
the sea of light, whioh undulated in bright rays 
1 over the landscape. Mary r with pale face, and 
eyes red from weeping, left the room, and walked 
- through the fragrant garden to a close arbor, 
.; which stood at the farthest end of the former, 
k s be sat down upon the wooden bench, and sup¬ 
ported he* burning head with her hand, fixing 
her eyes upon the pleasant church-steeple, the 
i point of which appeared over a group of lindens 
beyond the garden-hedge. 

Mary truly and sincerely loved the man of 
whose crime she had the clearest and most un¬ 
deniable evidence. “What can have induced 
him to it?” she had asked herself a thousand 
times during the night. At times she attributed 
it to his poverty, his ambition to bring her some 
money—but then, again, she could not believe 
this, when she remembered that she herself pos- 
sessed a good farm, on whose income her future 
husband could live. “No,” she exclaimed, “love 
for me has not made him a criminal, he must 
have had some other reason. Had he truly loved 
me, he would have kept his honor pure and un¬ 
spotted.” 

With a deep sigh she bowed her pale face upon 
her heaving breast, and fixed her wet eye upon 
the ground, which was strewed over with yellow 
gravel, where, the day before, Conrad had with 
• a cane drawn a plan of the battle in which he 
| saved the life of the young Count Rudolph. 

With an involuntary shriek she held both hands 
before her eyes, as the thought arose within her: 
had he but died an honorable death! The poor 
girl still loved Conrad, though a criminal. 

The report of footsteps aroused her from her 
meditations. She opened her eyes, and saw Rosa, 
who gaily hastened toward the arbor. 

“She knows nothing about the crime of her 
brother,” Mary whispered to herself; “if it 
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depends alone on me she will never find it out. 
Yes, yes, neither she nor anybody else in the 
whole world!” 

“ Good morning, Mary,” cried Conrad’s sister. 
“They said you went to the garden to see what 
damage the storm has done—and now I find yon 
dreaming. What is the matter? Has a quarrel 
taken place between you and Conrad? Last 
evening I thought you looked cast down, to-day 
I see you really sorrowful; and my brother I 
miss, too!” 

“Rosa,” asked Mary, anxiously, “did you ex¬ 
pect to find your brother here?” 

“Certainly! Where else?” 

“Have you not seen him this morning yet?” 

“No, he was not at home last night?” 

Mary, getting still paler, turned away; Rosa 
produced new proofs of Conrad’s crime. 

“Be not uneasy about this,” continued Rosa, 
with sympathizing eandor, t‘he informed us last 
night that we should not wait for him, os some 
important business kept him from home. This 
morning, I thought he would first come to you, 
for the bride is before the sister.” 

“I do not know where your brother is,” re¬ 
plied Mary, concealing her emotion, “perhaps 
he is not as anxious to see me as you imagine.” 

“How!” exclaimed Rosa, indignantly, “you 
think my brother unfaithful? No, Mary, my 
brother has not fallen so low. Only be calm, he 
will and must come; I know him better, and do 
not mistrust him. Our town magistrate, too, is 
surprised, that he did not accompany him last 
night in pursuit of the highwaymen.” 

“Well, what have they discovered?” asked 
Mary, hastily. 

“Nothing. At the place I designated they 
found many broken twigs and leaves, that is all. 
That a fight has occurred there is evident, but 
no traces of blood could be discovered; it was, in 
all probability, only a robbery.” * 

“Is not that enough? A highway robbery is 
punished with death—and were it not, the dis¬ 
grace itself were death.” 

“I think so too, Mar/!* The magistrate is i 
determined to hang the perpetrator. This morn¬ 
ing early he was with me, and troubled me with i 
several questions. Among the rest, whether, in 
my terror, I might not have taken a bush for a 
robber?, Mary, Mary!” she suddenly cried, as 
she pointed toward an elevation, close to the 
garden-hedge—“see there, was I not right?” 

Both girls looked, Rosa with astonishment ■ 
and Mary with horror, for Conrad, with crossed 
arms and bowed head, was coming down the path I 
which led to a small gate in the garden-hedtre : 
Presently he was so near- that Mary could see : 


that instead of a hat, he wore a doth cap with 
a leather screen. 

“It is Conrad,” Bhe said, tremblingly. 

“ I wonder what has happened to him ?” asked 
Rosa. “He is generally so pleasant—and this 
morning-” 

“ Rosa, will you do me a favor?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“ I suspect your brother comes to this arbor— 
we will withdraw a little, and not disturb him in 
: his meditations.” 

“I bet,” replied, Rosa, laughingly, “you have 
i had a quarrel-” 

The girls had scarcely arrived at their hiding- 
place, when Conrad opened the garden-gate, 
slowly walked through the garden, and sat down 
in the half darkened arbor. 

“Farther I cannot go,” he muttered to him¬ 
self. “Oh, my God! what a terrible night, and 
still no information—I have in vain waited with 
; carriage at the cross-road. And I have 
j searched the ruins and the forest—nowhere a 
| trace of my poor count; what may have become 
; of him? Have they fought? Terrible uncer- 
; t&inty—and I dare communicate it to no one.” 

“Do you understand what he says to him¬ 
self?” tremblingly inquired Mary. 

“No.” 

“He sighs.” 

“ Perhaps his conscience troubles him,” said 
Conrad’s sister, with a smile. 

“ His conscience?” exclaimed Mary,with terror. 

“Listen, he talks again.” 

“And Mary,” continued Conrad, so loud that 
the girls could distinctly understand him— 
“what will poor Mary think of my absence? 
Last evening already she was troubled, because 
I could give her no satisfactory answers to her 
questions.” 

Rosa could be silent no longer: she broke from 
the hand of her friend, and stood before the 
surprised Conrad. 

“You want to know what Mary thinks of 
your absence?” she loudly cried. 

“Rosa!” 

“She thinks as I do: that it does not show 
well for a lover, who expects to marry before 
long, to be gone a whole night, and nobody to 
know where he is!” 

At this moment the pale bride came forth, and 
silently but reproachfully looked at the young 
man. 

“Mary,” he exclaimed, “I was kept away the 
whole night contrary to my will—can you for¬ 
give me?” 

“I shall forgive you, Conrad?” she sorrow¬ 
fully replied. “Ask your conscience!” 
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“Rosa, Mary,” said the young man, with con¬ 
fusion, “has lie been seen in the village this 
morning?” 

“Who?” 


“Our yonng Count Rudolph.” 

“No. But what do you want with the count?” 
asked Rosa, with surprise. 

“I want to see him, to speak to him, that I 
may at last escape from this terrible uncer¬ 
tainty!” 

Mary covered her face with both hands, for 
she thought that he intended to confess all to 
the count, as his crime seemed to hang heavily 
upon his heart. Rosa’s suspicion, too, was raised 
the more, the longer she looked at her brother; 
H most be something more than a lover’s quar¬ 
rel, she felt, that troubled him. 

“Conrad,” she anxiously exclaimed, “what 
has happened—you are quite alarmed?” 

“ A secret was confided to me, which gives me 
trouble-” 

“A secret! May your bride and your sister 
not know this secret?” < 

“Ask me not, I pray you—for I cannot tell 
it.” 

“Oh! unhappy girl that I am!” sobbed Mary, 
and fell weeping upon the seat in the arbor. 

‘Mary, Mary!” cried Conrad, as he hastened 
to her, and attempted to console her. But she 
puBhed him back, and continued to weep aloud. 

Oh, my God!” said Rosa, deeply moved, 
“the anguish will make her sick.” 

“Anguish? what anguish?” 

“The robbery in the ruins at the abbey.” 
Impossible!” exclaimed Conrad, and stared 
at bis sister. “Rosa, is it already known?” 

. y° nn g man had spoken these words ; 
" lth an an *iety that shook the very heart of 
“7, for they completed the proof of his guilt. 
“Conrad, Conrad,” she asked, with a trembling j 
▼oice, “do you know ought about the occurrence 
a t the ruins?” 

But without replying to this question, he 
Paaped both hands of his sister, and exclaimed 
entreatingly, 

“Rosa, if my happiness, my tranquillity, is 
speak!” ^ **** me Wliat you kn °w—speak! 


tl h f e Becn ^ that * 

® ght has taken place there, and one mat 

crieJf 0 " .‘V gr ' ,Und_I ran t0 «M> Tillage ant 
found nothing/'** 1 ” fastened «• abbey bul 

‘And all this you have yourself seen?” 
iu ili! G0d \ ye8 ‘ TIw man on 4116 ground was 
ao,„ S i£":, for hu K' i ««ed la the 


“Be silent, girl,” exclaimed Conrad, with ter- 
tor, “for God’B sake, not another word about it!” 
“Why not?” 

“ Because the life of a man is involved!” 
Mary again fell upon the seat. But her eye 
observed every movement of Conrad, her ear 
drank each of his words. f 

“Oh, my God!” muttered the yonng man to 
himself, “Who may be the departed one? Is he 
dead or yet alive ? And where is he ? Oh, that I 
could meet his opponent!” 

Like a madman, who is unoonscious of his 
situation, poor Conrad rushed out of the arbor 
toward the garden-gate, through which he had 
entered. But before he arrived there, the town 
magistrate, Valentine, appeared, gasping for 
breath. 

“Hold!” he commanded the fugitive, and 
; placed himself in his way; “one moment.” 

“Icannot!” cried,Conrad. 

“Von mutt,” replied the town magistrate, 
warmly, “I mutt speak to you.” 

“You wish to speak? Speak, quick!” 

“Only one word. Do you know this hat?” 
asked Valentine, as he brought the hat with the 
j red riband out from beneath the skirts of his 
\ coat, and held it up to Conrad. 

“Certainly? it is mine.” 

“How, whatl” stammered the magistrate, 
“you, your hat?” 

“Well, yes! The red riband that adorns it 
was bestowed to me by Mary—why do you ask? 
what about the hat ?” 

“And you confess that it belongs to you?” 
“Oh, my God! I forgot my errand,” cried 
Conrad, and made an attempt to go on. 

“ Stop!” cried the magistrate, and grasped the 
arm of the fugitive. But Conrad broke loose, and 
rushed through the garden-gate into the field. 

The arbor was now filled by the loud weeping 
and sobbing of the two girls, which brought the 
confused Valentine again to his senses. 

“Stop him, stop him!” he cried, “stop him.” 
“Where is my brother?” asked Rosa, as she 
came forth from th^fbor. 

“Away over the mountains. You must testify, 
children, to what he has himself confessed. Ah! 
my presentiments. To him, then, belongs the 
mysterious hat. Now I will satisfy the supremo 
counsellor that I am a born town magistrate. 
The police must saddle immediately, and pursue 
the fugitive.” 

“Gracious God!” cried Rosa, and ran after 
her brother, caring nothing more about those 
who remained behind. 

“Farewell, Miss Mary,” said the magistrate, 
scornfully. “You have a valiant lover!” 
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Mary could •weep no more; but the pallor of 
death covered her lovely faoe, and from her eye 
streamed an unearthly brilliancy. 

“Mr. Valentine,” she said, ■with a firm tone 
of voice, “I must speak to you—stay.” 

“When I have taken the malefactor,” replied 
the magistrate, and started to leave the garden. 
“ty>, this instant.” 

“You are conning, Miss, you will keep me 
here that Conrad can escape. But I am not 
caught so easily.” 

“ You must stay,” said Mary, firmly, and she 
forcibly drew the magistrate into the arbor.” 

“ Girl, will you detain the agent of the govern¬ 
ment? It seems to me you know something about 
the knavery of your lover ?” 

These words brought the tears to the eyes of 
the poor girl. Weeping aloud, she ffell upon her 
knees, and imploringly lifted up her hands. 

“Mercy, mercy!” she exclaimed; “rob me 
not of the last hope which this terrible moment 
has created within me. I know nothing about 
the occurrence at the ruins!” 

“Well, but what course do you intend to take ?” 
“I will save him from death!” 

“Not with my assistance? I am town magis¬ 
trate!” 

“Listen to me.” 

“No, no, my position forbids it I have no 
pity for a criminal.” 

“Then have compassion on your poor ward, 
whose father you promised to be.” 

“I shall resign the guardianship. I will have 
nothing to do with a girl who loves a male¬ 
factor.” 

“Oh,my God! do not talk about love at this 
terrible moment.” 

“My nephew, who loves you from his very 
heart, you have disdainfully rejected. Yes, yes,” 
added the magistrate, ironically, “I believe it, 
honest Conrad deserves the preference in all 
respects! Girl, the shame which you have cast • 
on him and me, will never vanish from my « 
memory.” ^ 

Suddenly Mary arose. i 

“Mr. Valentine,” she said, with a forced smile, « 
“you say your nephew, Eberhard, loves me?” * \ 

“So he told you himself on Saturday_ { 

“Listen to me. Up to this time, you are the 
only one, besides Rosa and myself, that knows i 
the horrible secret of last night—observe eternal « 
silence on the matter, and arrest all pursuit of 
the unfortunate Conrad, so that he may be 
enabled to leave the country—and I will puhliclv n 
acknowledge that I love your nephew, and will 1 
give him my hand. Take my life-if Conrad is 1 
saved, I am ready to die!” 


f This proposition staggered the magistrate: 
■e not out of oompassion to the pale and beau¬ 
tiful girl, not to gratify the inclinations of his 
e nephew, but because his avaricious heart ex¬ 
pected a profitable business. He grasped her 
d hand, and led her to the seat. 

“Mary,” said he, “I rejoice for your sake, 
that you at length have come to a knowledge of 
e yourself, and are ready to deny this villain, who, 
t when yet a boy, betrayed his nature. That you 
may save your honor, and because I am your 
s guardian, I will set justice aside, and agree to 
your proposition.” 

“You agree?” exclaimed Mary, 
t “ Here is my hand. Since nothing was dis¬ 
covered at the place where the crime was oom- 
’ knitted, I think I shall be able to conceal the 
r secret” 

“May heaven reward you!” said the poor, 

) weeping girt. 

t “ But one condition I must insist on,” con- 
; tinned the magistrate, after a pause, during 
which he had reviewed the well-cultivated and 
extensive garden, and the pleasant dwelling- 
house. 

“What do you want yet?” whispered Mary. 
“According to the new law, the civil mar¬ 
riage has been introduced into our country, and 
went in force a week ago—I desire that you 
to-day sign the marriage contract with my 
nephew, in the form I lay it before you.” 

“My life is in your hand,” was the resigned 
answer, “I agree to anything, so that Conrad 
will be secure from dishonor.” 

“ That he shall remain so, is as much my in¬ 
terest as yours. Now follow me to the house, 
dear ward; forget the past night.” 

Mary, exhausted almost to death, took his arm, 
and entered her little room, where she spent the 
forenoon in gloomy despair. 

Valentine, who could scarcely await the time 
when his avarice was to be gratified, immediately 
consulted his nephew, Eberhard, who met him as 
he was about entering his house. The young 
rake acquainted his uncle with his large debt, 
and the latter promised to forward the amount 
to the city, as soon as the marriage contract was 
signed. 

At three o’clook in the afternoon the contract 
was signed. Mary permitted herself to be led 
about like a child. 

V. 

While the marringe contract was being signed 
at Mary*8 residence, Conrad arrived at the man 

sion of the Baron von H-. Of him, as the 

rival of the count, he expected to learn the latter's 
fate. 
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Though a servant he announced himself to the 
baron. 

“You may come in,” was the reply. 

With a beating heart, Conrad opened the high 
folding-doors of a pavilion, which was shaded by 
lofty chesnuts, and entered a oool and roomy 
apartment. But he had scarcely thrown a glance 
into it, when he gave a shriek of joy; young 
Count Rudolph sat with the baron upon a sofa. 
Conrad’s entrance seemed to have interrupted a 
confidential conversation between the two men. 

“Conrad, Conrad!” exclaimed the oount, and 
presented the friend to the baron as the preserver 
of his life. 

“Baron,” said Conrad, “I am not now under 
the necessity of requesting an audience of you— 
my errand concerns the count, about whose fate 
I was in ignoranoe.” 

“Stay, children, and speak what is necessary- 
business calls me to my secretary, who has been 
waiting for me all day in vain—stay, and ease 
your hearts.” 

With these words the old man left the apart¬ 
ment, after he had pleasantly given his hand to 
the young count. 

“ Oh, dear count,” exclaimed Conrad,“ I cannot 
express my joy in words—may I trust my eyes? 
You—at your rival’s side? And none of you 
wounded-” 

“Who knows whether I would have been yet 
alive,” replied the count, smilingly, “if the baron 
had appeared at the ruins a few minutes later?” 
“The baron?” cried Conrad, with surprise. 
“No other! The bandits, whom I unfortu¬ 
nately could not recognize, are dangerous vil¬ 
lains. After they had robbed me, they tried to 
kill me too. I defended myself with all my 
might, buit the robbers threw me upon the ground, 
end would certainly have accomplished their ob¬ 
ject, had not the baron, with drawn sword, step¬ 
ped between us as my deliverer.” 

“Long live the baron!” cried Conrad. 

“And now imagine my surprise,” continued 
the count, “as he smilingly gave me his hand, 
and Baid in a pleasant tone of voice, ‘young 
blusterer! why have you concealed your love 
rom me? Emma, who loves you with all her 
cart, had more confidence in me. Instead of 
fighting here, please accompany me to the castle, 
mid pacify the bride, who is in great trouble on 
your account.’ ” 

Thank God! Long live the baron!” 

‘I was about falling at his feet, but he 
8 fetched out his arms, and pressed me to his 
osom. Now, dear Conrad, I am the happiest 
of all men!” 

I believe itl” replied the young man. “But 


I—while you were in the castle of your beautiful 
bride, I tarried at the crossways, as we had 
agreed, amid rain, thunder and lightning. I 
waited all night When morning came, I ran 
through the ruins and the forest in despair—I 
inquired at your castle, but could nowhere find 
a trace of you. At last I concluded to ask your 
opponent about the result of the duel, and thank 
God, it turned out better than we either had 
reason to expect. But now I must hasten to 
pacify my poor Mary, who was very angry with 
me last evening, because I would give her ho 
satisfactory answer about my conversation with 
the mysterious stranger in the forest I suppose 
I can now, dear count,” added Conrad, with a 
smile, “under the seal of silence, confide the 
secret to my bride, to clear myself from all pos¬ 
sible suspicion?” 

“Oh, no, dear Conrad,” exclaimed the count, 
good-humoredly, “not you, it becomes me to ap¬ 
pease your sweet-heart, and to beg her pardon 
for the trouble I have caused her.” 

“What?” 

“Mary, my beautiful foster-sister, must expect 
a visit from me. I will publicly return to her 
the bridegroom, whom I so mysteriously entioed 
from her for a short time.” 

“ Then I have no objection, dear count, for you 
will soon soften her anger. When may she ex¬ 
pect you?” 

“Expeot me? We go together. I expect my 
carriage every moment—you ride at my side to 
the door of your bride.” 

“No, dear count-” 

“I suffer no contradiction—my purpose re¬ 
mains unalterable.” 

Conrad would have made further objections, 
but the count took him in his embrace, and in 
the true sense smothered every word in his 
mouth. 

Dinner was past with the baron. But a table 
was spread for Conrad, in one of the side rooms. 
The young man had eaten nothing since the pre¬ 
vious evening, and it may well be imagined that 
the invitation was not unwelcome. 

Strengthened at lRcTy and heart, he had just 
finished when the carriage arrived. The count 
was still in the castle, bidding adieu to his bride 
and the baron. 

“Conrad,” exclaimed the coachman, who had 
participated in the campaign as groom to the 
count, “it is well that I meet you here.” 

“"Why so?” 

“Your sister was at the castle just as I was 
driving away. She was seeking you, because 
you said you would go to see the count. I told 
her that I was about to go and bring him, and 
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that he was at the mansion of the baron, v$hen 
she replied, ‘then my brother is there too.’ She 
then gave me this letter for you.” 

Conrad recognized Mary’s handwriting at first 
view. A dark presentiment arose in his breast, 
as his quivering hand broke the seal of the letter. 
Once more he drew breath, and then said, “there 
was only one remedy to save you, and God gave 
me strength to apply it; it is the greatest, the 
last sacrifice of my love for you I For this I re¬ 
quest a sacrifice in return—flee, after you have 
read my lines, this neighborhood, and never, 
never return.” 

The poor young man could scarcely trust his 
senses; the contents of the letter were to him as 
mysterious as they were terrible. With his face 
unearthly pale, he once more read it. As if 
struck by lightning, he stood and stared at the 
momentous paper. 

In this state he was found by the count, who 
pleasantly came down the Bteps, and hastened 
toward the carriage. 

“ Well, Conrad,” he exclaimed, after he had 
entered the carriage, “come sit by my side.” 
Mechanically he complied with the invitation. 
“ What do you hold in your hand ?” asked the 
count, astonished at Conrad’s appearance. 

Conrad handed him the letter without speaking 
a word. 

“Singular,” said the count, after he had read 
the letter, and compassionately looked into the 
gloomy eye of his preserver. “Are you fully 
satisfied that Mary wrote these lines ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ She has resorted to some stratagem to punish 
you for remaining away so long.” 

“The mysteriousness and earnestness of the 
letter scarcely admit of such an interpretation. 
And I remember, too, the singular behavior of 
my bride, when I saw her at the arbor this I 
morning; and when, on hearing of the attack 
upon your person, I immediately withdrew.” 
“Then the people know of it?” 

“ Rosa, who returned from my aunt, is said to 
have seen the conflict.” 

“ There is a misunderstanding at the bottom, 
which we will soon bring to daylight. Peter,” 
oried the count to the coachman, “ drive at full 
gallop. In half an hour we must be at the village. 
Stop at Mary’s farm, and not at the castle.” 

Peter gave his whip to the fiery horses. The 
two young men did not speak a word—each one 
was left to his own meditations. A half an hour 
had scarcely elapsed—though it appeared to 
Conrad like an eternity—when the carriage 
reached the first houses of the village. A few 
minutes more, and the foaming horses stopped f 


! before Mary’s house. The count addressed an 
| encouraging word to Conrad, and then they 
| entered. 

“Heavens!” cried Mary, who sat pale and 
weeping in her chair, and did not seem to have 
noticed the arrival of the carriage; “ unfortunate 
man! What do you want here ? Did you not 
receive my letter ?” 

“Dear count,” stammered Conrad, “you see 
that it is terrible truth!” 

“Mary,” said the oount, seriously, “what 
means this ?” 

“Fly this neighborhood!” cried the girl, with 
a heaving breast, “ away, away, ere destruction 
reaches you!” 

“ Are you mad ?” cried the count “ Explain 
your singular conduot.” 

It was not till now that Mary recognized tho 
count; she looked at him for a moment with 
staring eyes; then she sank weeping into the 
chair, and covered her face with her apron. 

Conrad stood in the middle of the room, and, 
as if he had really committed a crime, held his 
trembling hands before his eyes, from which 
rolled a stream of tears. The count had walked 
up to Mary, and tried to get her to speak. 

“ Conrad,” she at length exclaimed, and pointed 
toward the door, “fly, fly, before the magistrate 
returns.” 

“My God,” said the count, “why should Con¬ 
rad fear the magistrate?” 

“Why? Shall I repeat the terrible narra¬ 
tive?” 

Suddenly the young man lifted up his head; 
pride strengthened his nerves, and dissipated for 
a moment the pangs of his love. “Mary,” he 
firmly said, “you desire that I leave your house, 
that the magistrate may not find me here—my 
honor as a soldier demands that I yield not a 
step until I get an explanation. What have you 
against me?” 

“Conrad, will you still deceive me?” exclaimed 
Mary, vehemently. 

“ Mary, I demand, by your honor and by mine, 
that you, in the presence of the oount, explain 
with what you charge me!” 

“Where were you last night?” she asked, as 
she turned away her eyes, and with an anxious 
and beating heart awaited a reply. 

“I was with the friend of the count, the upper 
forester of G-.” 

“And on business for me,” continued the count, 
“which I could entrust only to my friend, and the 
preserver of my life.” 

Mary lifted up her head and looked at the two 
men, as if the words of the count had bereft her 
of her reason; the gloomy eye seemed to be 
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ready to start from its socket, and the bosom 
beared vehemently. 

“Listen,” said the count, affectionately, “banish 
your trouble and your jealousy, for Conrad lores 
you with all the power of his heart. If he com¬ 
mitted a mistake, I will bear the blame; for I am 
the man that sought him last erening, to request 
a favor that kept him all night from the Tillage. 
I exacted his promise to obserre profound silence 
eren toward you. I assure you, on my word of 
honor, that he was engaged in my behalf.” 

With a piercing shriek, poor Mary fell sense¬ 
less to the floor. Conrad hastened to the spot, 
and with both arms embraced her, as if he would 
impart new ritality into her system. 

“My God!” exolaimed the count, “what has 
occurred here? Has jealousy robbed the poor 
girl of her reason?” 

At this moment the door was opened, and the 
town magistrate, followed by his nephew, Eber- 
hard, entered the room. A solemn pause of sur¬ 
prise and terror reigned for a moment in the 
apartment. Mary still lay lifeless in Conrad’s 
arms. 


_ “What do I see?” at length exclaimed Valen¬ 
tine. “This man still here? And you, count,” 

he added, with a bow, “do you not know-” 

“Villain!” cried Eberhard, “you still venture 
to enter this house ? Be gone, ere justice stretches 
out her hand for you.” 

Conrad was scarcely conscious of himself. 

“Ho, scoundrel,” he cried, “it is you that has 
set his foot in this house, during my short ab¬ 
sence! Now I can explain to myself-” 

Away, ’ commanded Eberhard, “Mary is my 
wife!” J 


“ Tour wife?” 

“The marriage contract is signed and lawfully 
recorded away, I am master of this house!” 

Softly, as if all his strength was failing him, 
Unrad laid the senseless maiden down by the 

* , a , lr ’ and supported himself by clinging to the 
table. 

“Count,” whispered the town magistrate, “here 

18 tte marr iage contract. You know the civil 
marriage-” 

C I Unt pu8hed the away with his 

• Then he walked up to Mary, who now 
egan to show signs of returning life. It could 
mstmctly be seen that the firmness of her mind 
«V t0 °J ercome the weakness of the body. 

•i* ik !* h ® 8aid ’ earnestl y* “it appears that 
you have become the victim of a vile conspiracy 
-mm G* name of God who pnnisheg dig _ 

«onfa 8 Un!'- re, "“ t 10 “ Pl&in tMs terribl ° 

i ! y' a wogbt poor Conrad, who stood at 
voi. XXIII_13 


the table, a statue of sorrow and despair. She 
arose, not without great emotion, and walked to 
him with trembling steps. 

“Conrad,” she whispered, “what I have done, 
was done out of love for you—you know how I 

love you! And never, never shall I forget you_ 

yet shun this place. You have seen me happy 
in my love for you—my wretchedness in my de¬ 
spair you shall not see—for I am the wife of the 
Forester Eberhard!” 

“Conrad,” said the count, resolutely, “you 
have lost your bride, but gained a friend, who 
will, with everything at his command, provide 
for your welfare. And if you love yourfriend, 
follow him; on his arm you shall leave the place 
of your misfortune; to his castle you shall go: 
and on it you can look as your home until I shall 
have succeeded in unmasking this mean con¬ 
spiracy! Follow me!” 

With these words he stepped to Conrad, and 
with deep emotion held the unhappy man to his 
breast. Then he took his arm for the purpose 
of leaving the room. 

“Conrad, Conrad!” cried Mary, despairingly, 
as she stretched her hands after him. 

The young man cast back another glance, and 
then silently followed the count. 

The next minute the rattling of the carriage 
was heard that conveyed the two friends to the 
castle. 

“ Mr. Valentine,” said Mary, with a firm voice, 
as she collected all her energy, “according to 
| law, I am the wife of your nephew.” 

“No man oan say anything against it,” replied 
the magistrate; “you have given your word to 
my Eberhard, and the law has confirmed it.” 

“The law,” continued Mary, “but not the 
church.” 

“This matters not; if the law has been com¬ 
plied with, then it is all right, according to our 
enlightened ideas.” 

“But not according to mine. Therefore hew 
my desire.” 

“Well, what do you wish?” asked the magis¬ 
trate, ironically. 

“I desire,” said Mary, with dignity, “that you 
look upon me as unmarried, until the priest has 
consecrated the legal marriage. So long will I 
remain in the entire possession of my rights and 
property.” 

“And when shall the priest finish the busi¬ 
ness?” inquired Eberhard. 

“When I am ready for it—perhaps next Sun¬ 
day.” 

“Mary,” said the hunter, gallantly, “this 
postponement is, it is true, a misfortune to my 
heart, but I assent.” 
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“You understand, that till then solitude is 
desirable to me-” 

“This means, in other words,” said the magis¬ 
trate, angrily, “ that we shall take leave. Well 
we shall go. To-day, it is Monday—five days 

remain to prepare-” 

‘♦Make no preparations, Mr. Valentine.” 

“But you will certainly remove to the house 
of my nephew, which is charmingly situated at 
the edge of the forest.” 

“I shall do what becomes my duty as a wife.” 
Mary saluted the men, and went into her bed¬ 
chamber, the door of which opened into her room. 

Uncle and nephew left the house, and on the 
way imparted to one another their apprehensions 
as to Mary’s intentions. 

“The contract is legally concluded,” said the 
magistrate; “if your wife does not comply with 
the obligations agreed upon, then the law will 
compel her to it.” 

Night again found Eberhard and Graff together 
in the tavern, where they emptied one bottle 
after another, for the complete success of their 
plans. 

VI. 

Whilst Mary wept in solitude in her chamber 
separated from all the world, Conrad occupied 
a room in the castle of the count. Rosa, who 
attended to her brother’s rural affairs during his 
absence, visited him every day, and reported 
what was Baid in the village about the occur¬ 
rence. 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, “had Mary de¬ 
ceived me in the most shameful manner in the 
world, I could comfort myself, and treat her with 
the contempt she would deserve in that case. 
But as it is, she has become a sacrifice to her 
love for me, and I have lost a faithful heart.” 

The count* who was deeply affected by Con¬ 
rad’s misfortune, in vain exerted himself to per¬ 
suade him to apply for a legal investigation, 
and to have the marriage contract annulled; he 
always expressed himself decidedly against it, 
as he was not inclined to involve Mary in an in¬ 
vestigation. But he confidentially expected that 
Mary herself would take some steps to regain 
her liberty, and with this hope, which every day 
grew stronger, he lived at the castle-inactive like 
a hermit. But when he heard of Rosa, that next 
Sunday the marriage ceremony was to be per¬ 
formed at church, the last ray of hope departed; 
he informed the count that he would emigrate to 
America. 

Although the count suspected a premeditated 
case of villainy, from the circumstance that Con¬ 
rad’s hat was found in the ruins, he yet abstained 
from a legal investigation, in compliance with 


Conrad’s urgent request, especially since every 
trace of the perpetrator was wanting. Yet he 
had secretly given notice of the attack on his 
person to the judiciary, and applied for a striot 
watch on the neighborhood. 

The same Sunday on which Valentine expected 
the marriage ceremony between his nephew and- 
Mary to be performed, was also determined on 
by the baron for the union of his ward, Emma, 
with the young count; and preparations to this 
end were eagerly prosecuted. This gave the 
count repeated opportunities to visit the mansion 
of the baron, and leave his friend Conrad to him¬ 
self, who intended the quit the country next day. 
He feared the count’s attempts to persuade him 
to stay, and had, therefore, taken a firm resolu¬ 
tion to set out on his journey secretly. 

Thursday was approaching its close, and night 
lay upon the earth, when Conrad left the castle 
and slowly walked toward the village. He in¬ 
tended to bid farewell to his sister. Careless 
about the way he was taking, he suddenly stood 
still to see where he was—he stood at Mary’s 
garden-gate, close to which was situated the 
arbor, where, in the preceding spring, when 
about proceeding to the war, he bade farewell 
to her. He involuntarily approached the hedge, 
and looked thoughtfully through the foliage, 
which was now and then gently moved by the 
evening breeze. 

Suddenly he thought he heard footsteps—he 
redoubled his attention—he had not deceived 
himself—the footsteps came nearer, and at length 
softly crackled upon the sand in the arbor. 

“Oh, my God!” thought Conrad, “if .it were 
Mary!” 

It required some exertion, as this thought 
arose, to conceal his emotion. Breathless, he 
stood still, and stared into the dark arbor, from 
which he was separated only by the foliage of 
the hedge. He was still unresolved whether he 
would go or remain, when a loud weeping struck 
upon his ear. He recognized Mary’s voice. 
Tears came to the eyes of the young man, and 
the self-collection he had just acquired, was 
again dispersed. 

“My strength is failing,” Conrad heard Mary 
say to herself, “I cannot become the forester’s 
^He—and Conrad avoids me—he is doing nothing 
for me—he gives me over to sorrow and despair. 
Oh, my God, my God!” 

“Mary, Mary!” cried Conrad, involuntarily. 
“Heavens!” exclaimed the voice in the arbor, • 
“who calls my name?” 

“Mary, only one word before I part from 
you.” ' 

“Conrad, you come to me, to the girl whom 
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you should despise, for she thought you capable 
of committing a crime ?” 

Aa if urged on by some invisible power, the 
young man threw open the garden-gate, and 
rushed into the arbor, where Mary lay weeping 
upon the ground. 

“Conrad,” she exclaimed, as he entered, “I 
am a miserable, unhappy being! Can you for¬ 
give me? Will you hate me?” 

“No, no, I pity you, and still love you with all 
the strength of my heart.” 

Gently he lifted the trembling girl from the 
ground, and imprinted a warm kiss upon her 
glowing forehead. 

“Mary, your fate grieves me more than my 
own, for you have to forget the friend of your 
youth, and the love which you fondly anticipated 
would make you happy in life, will now cause 
you the bitterest sorrow.” 

“Conrad, Conrad!” 

“See,” continued Conrad, as he wound his arm 
about her neck, “ I am happier than you, for my 
heart is free, it can remain true to you and love 
you. I am bound by no other tie. I can die 
with your name upon my lips—therefore weep 
not for me-—I am less to be pitied than you!” 

Mary clung with trembling arms to Conrad, and 
spasmodically embraced him for a few minutes. 

“Now collect yourself,” said Conrad, “I de¬ 
part, that I may not render the fulfilment of 
your duties the more difficult.” 

“Oh, my God! let me die; life makes me 
miserable!” 

“Come, Mary, to your house, before we are 
discovered by the eye of a spy. I accompany 
you to the threshold, then farewell!” 

Slowly the two walked through the star-lit 
garden. Arrived at the door of the house, Con¬ 
rad silently pressed the last kiss upon Mary’s 
“PS, disengaged himself from her arms, and 
rushed away, he looked not where, into the 
darkness of night. 

He had strayed through brushes and fields for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, when he suddenly 
reached the banks of a large pond—that which 
rove Philip s mill. With a gloomy smile he 
stood still, and looked upon the tranquil water. 

e evening was calm, and all nature quiet; not 
& ® oaQ d struck upon the ear, save the distant 
and monotonous rattling of the mill, whose lighted 
™ow glittered like a star. 

“No,” he at length whispered to himself, “I 
not here destroy my life; Mary shaU not 
proac herself with my death; she is already 
n appy enough. War rages everywhere—let 
U take me as its sacrifice." 

He qttick 'y turned his back, and hastened 


toward a wood, whose outlines appeared in the 
distance, Conrad soon found himself at a living 
hedge, which surrounded a pleasant-looking hun¬ 
ter s house. From one window on the ground 
floor, which was half covered by the leaves and 
branches of the hedge, flickered a light. 

“Heavens!” whispered Conrad, with surprise, 
“is not this the house of the Forester Eberhard, 
the husband of my unfortunate Mary? Was it 
accident that brought me here, or was I guided 
by the hand of destiny? Ha,” he exclaimed, 
and threateningly shook his clenched fist toward 
the window, “you are the Evil One, that has 
made two beings unhappy; you caused Mary to 
weep, and me to stray through the world in de¬ 
spair! God of Heaven! hast thou brought me 
hither, that I should break Mary’s fetters, oh, 
then give me one sign, and make me the instru¬ 
ment of thy Providence!” 

A loud knock at the door of the house, which 
was on the opposite side, answered the wild in¬ 
terrogation of the young man. He stood still 
and listened. 

“Who knocks? n inquired Eberhard’s voice 
within. 

“I, Graff,” was replied at the door. 

“Whosoever it is, I do not open, the door at 
this hour of night.” 

“Eberhard, open the door.” 

“Come to-morrow again.” 

“Open, I must speak to you for your own in¬ 
terest.” 

They were silent. Soon Conrad heard the 
door open, and the sound of footsteps in the 
house. Urged on by the presentiment that some 
decisive secret of great importance to himself 
would be discovered, he softly bent the branches 
and leaves apart, and thrust his head through a 
breach in the hedge, so that he was enabled, 
through the window, to look over the entire 
room. He had scarcely assumed this position, 
when he saw Eberhard and Graff come in through 
the door. Eberhard wore a plain coat, and Graff 
was armed with gun and cutlass. 

Conrad now distinctly heard the following 
conversation. 

“Well,” said Graff, as he entered, “you have 
become so haughty in your happiness, that you 
let a friend and colleague wait before the door, 
as if he were your lackey. I had reason to ex¬ 
pect that, when I come, every door should be 
thrown opera” 

“What do you want? What brings you to 
me?” asked the other, with vexation. 

“Our security, and still more, a good job.” 

“A good job? What does that mean ?” 

“I suppose you are aware that young Count 
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Rudolph is engaged to marry Emma von Linden, 
and that the bride brings a considerable fortune 
to the bridegroom ?” 

“Well?” said Eberhard, inquiringly. 

“Well, my colleague, I was informed, this 
afternoon, that the count will to-night leave the 

castle of the Baron von H-, and carry twenty 

thousand dollars in gold with him. This little 
sum is to beat the way of the bride to the house 
of her husband, who intends to catch a few bills 
of exchange with it before he will get married, 
so that he may not be caught.” 

“What do I care about this?” said Eberhard, 
indifferently. 

“Toward midnight he will return home by 
himself—his road leads along the stone-quar¬ 
ries-” 

“Heavens!” cried the forester, “perhaps you 
again think-” 

“Ah! you understand me at last?” exclaimed 
Graff, with a hoarse chuckle. “Would it not be 
a great pity if this nice sum should be buried 
with him in the stone-quarries? The job is of 
double utility: we get rid of a dangerous man, 
who cannot forget the trick at the abbey, and 
we will get rich at once. It is true, you are j 
provided for already, for you will marry a neat i 
girl, with just as neat a farm—but I dare not i 
think of getting married, and must study out i 
some other means for gaining a fortune—and ! 
behold, my sagacity has succeeded. You are my ! 
friend, Eberhard, you shall get the third part of j 
this job; for more you do not need in order to 
pass for a wealthy man.” 

The blood began to chill in the veins of the 
listener at the window; and his senses seemed 
to him to be veiled in a dream. With all the 
Btrength he could command, he maintained his 
position, in order to hear the conclusion of the 
conversation, for so much was clear to him, in 
spite of his confusion, that a mere accusation 
without proof, would be not only useless, but 
even injurious to himself. The thought, that 
the civil marriage had chained Mary to a high¬ 
wayman, gave him strength to hold out. 

“I will* not obey you,” he heard Eberhard 
say; “you once before led me to the commission 
of a crime; but it shall never be so again!” 

“By heavens!” exclaimed Graff, “this mar¬ 
riage seems to have made your conscience verv 
tender!” 

“Not the marriage, but the sfolen money. 
There it lies, in my closet—I cannot touch it! 
Could I purchase my tranquillity again by re¬ 
turning it, I could part with it without grief. 
Oh, that I had not yielded to your tempting. 
Fly, for you have poisoned my life!” 


“How rationally you talk!” said the other, 
with a sneer. “You now despise the money, 
because you have married a rich girl—but how 
would it stand with you, my valiant friend, if the 
thought had not occurred to me, that by leaving 
the hat at the ruins, suspicion would fall on 
Mary's bridegroom. In consequence of that she 
bade him farewell, and married you out of terror. 
Do you believe that Mary would have given up 
Conrad otherwise? If my sagacity had not woven 
the net, you would certainly not have caught the 
bird. But for me you would set in the debtor’s 
; prison, and see through the gratings of your 
, window how other people enjoy life.” 

“Leave me, Graff, I will henceforth live as a 
respectable man.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the hunter, “do you 
; believe that one can quit at pleasure, when he 
has once commenced? That would be con¬ 
venient! No, my fellow, I need you, and you 

must accompany me, or-” 

« “Or?” repeated Eberhard. 

“ Or I will show you,” said the hunter, in a 
threatening tone of voice, “that you owe me 
obedience.” 

“ Man,” cried the forester, “ let me alone.” 

“ When you have done your duty toward me.” 

“Then take the money out of the closet, and 
depart.” 

“How, you will buy your friend with money ?” 

“You are not my friend—I am ashamed of 
you.” 

“Not your friend? What am I, then?” asked 
Graff, in a rage.” 

“You are my demon!” 

“But yet your good demon!” 

“Leave my house,” cried Eberhard, who was 
brought to the verge of desperation by the 
irony of the hunter. 

“Mark my words,” said Graff, sternly. “If 
you are not at the tavern of old Caspar at pre¬ 
cisely eleven o’clock, to accompany me, I will 
to-morrow morning go to Mary, and tell her all— 
do you hear?” 

“Almighty God! you will do that? Graff, 
take that money out of the closet, not a dollar 
is wanting—take it, but let me alone! Go, go.” 

“Without you I go not a step!” 

“Consider that we shall lay the burden of a 
fresh crime on our souls!” 

“ One or two—it is all the samel” laughed the 
hunter, “are you afraid to "be a wise man?” 

“You still laugh?” asked Eberhard, with horror. 

“Yes, I laugh, friend, to show you my con¬ 
tempt. Once more, choose; will you come to 
the rendezvous , or shall I go to—you know 
whither?” 
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“Man, are you serious?” 

"By my banter's honor, which I never vio- 
late!” 

“Once more, Graff—” 

“Not a word—yes or no?” 

After a pause, the two hunters, Eberhard and 
Graff, stoed opposite to each other in the room; 
Conrad at the window, scarcely ventured to 
breathe, although an unutterable anguish seemed 
ready to burst his breast. 

"Well, I come," said Eberhard, at length, 
but only upon one condition.” 

“Name it” 

“ That no blood be shed.” 

“Fool, half a work is none! Suppose, for an 
“•tent, that the oonnt should recognize us» 
OO see, I wish to promote your profit I clear 
oo as soon as I have the money j this you can- 
ot do, you must remain with your wife—it is 
the same to me whether the count escape 
a »oqod skin or no: you, however, the one 
at remains here, ought to see that the wit- 
be pu ‘ “ id *i therefore be wise and obey 
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; milL The ^tter wore the uniform of his regi¬ 
ment^ an old sword at his side, and his rifle on 
his shoulder. 

“Whither are you going?” oried tie people, 
in astonishment. 

“To the appeal!” was the reply of the men, 
and the neat instant they disappeared in the 
darkness. 

At a certain place in the village they parted 
again, Conrad to put on his uniform and his 
arms, Philip to call npon the third companion. 

Boon received her brother with a loud excla¬ 
mation of joy. The latter eoareely saluted her, 
and rushed to his chamber. His sister followed 
him. 

“Conrad,” cried Rosa, whose joy had changed 
to terror, “you do not mean to go to the wars 
ogam, or why do you bring out your uniform?” 

“To the war,” was the quick and cheerful 
reply, “to the war, to conquer my Mary again!” 

Rosa broke out in loud sobs, for she believed 
him deranged. 

“Brother, I shall not permit you to leave 
this!” 

“Why not?” asked Conrad, smilingly, as he 
put on the soldier’s coat. 

“How you are excited—you are sick!” 

“You are mistaken, sister, I have never been 
so well.” 

“But whither are you going?” 

“To the war!” . 

Conrad, Conrad! what shall I make of this? 
This answer—your fiery eyes!” 

The young man, in the meantime, examined 
the contents of a sportsman’s bag. When he 
found the necessary ammunition in it, he threw it 
over his shoulder, took his gun, which hung at 
the wall, and then calmly and pleasantly walked 
up to his sister. 

“Rosa,” he mildly said, “you weep, and per¬ 
haps doubt my reason, because I speak of things 
that appear strange to you; but trouble your¬ 
self not, the march I expect to make will save 
the life of our young count, and restore honor to 
me and liberty to Mary. Can you now under¬ 
stand my sudden change, dear sister ?” 

M But tell me-” 

If I will not miss my object, I must hasten— 
soon I shall return, and you shall know all about 
it.” 

“ Will you go alone ?” asked Rosa,with anxiety. 
“Come back to the room, and you shall see 
who accompanies me.” 

Just as brother and sister came out of the 
chamber, the door which led to the entry was 
opened, and Philip and another man in uniform 
and with arms, appeared at the threshold. 
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“Welcome, Christian!” cried Conrad, as he 
held out his hand to both. “Yon see,” he 
turned to Rosa, “here are my companions. Are 
you still afraid? Now keep awake until we re¬ 
turn, and provide for a good breakfast; for our 
work will not be finished before midnight. But 
say not a word about our march, or all is lost.” 

“And Mary shall be free?” asked Rosa, once 
more. 

“Free,” replied Conrad, “to become my wife. 
Adieu, Rosa!” 

Cautiously the three men left the house and 
the- village. Rosa went to the kitchen, stilled 
up a fire, and began to prepare the meal that was 
ordered. 

VII. 

The hunter Graff had spoken the truth: Count 
Rudolph really took his carriage in the court¬ 
yard of the baron, toward midnight, to return 
to his castle. But he did not carry the sum of 
gold for which Graff longed; it was only a re¬ 
port that originated with the domestics, and was 
whispered into the ears of the savage woodman 
by one of the baron’s hunters, at the tavern. 
The young count, although made happy by the 
love of a rich and beautiful girl, was not in the 
best humor. Conrad’s misfortune, for whioh he 
had unintentionally laid the foundation, went 
deep to his heart, and gave him so much the 
more uneasiness because he was unable to make 
reparation for what had occurred. He had re¬ 
lated the unfortunate incident to his bride, and, 
amid tears, she made the proposition^ him, to 
assign to Conrad a small estate she possessed in 

the vicinity of B-, and which was husbanded 

by a tenant. Rudolph cheerfully agreed to this 
proposition, but that, with the presentation of 
the property, he could not also return the tran¬ 
quillity of heart of the valiant man, restricted 
the joy which the turn in his circumstances 
would otherwise have given him. 

The watchmen of the neighboring village had 
announced the hour of midnight, and their horns 
resounded through the quiet night, when the 
count perceived the white openings of the stone 
quarries, along which led a short part of his 
road. The passage of this road was entirely 
devoid of danger, as the openings were at a dis¬ 
tance of more than a hundred paces, and could 
be distinguished, even in the greatest drfrkness, 
by the white glimmer of the stony-mass. Be¬ 
hind the quarries, on either side, ran pretty high 
mountain ridges, which formed a loDg and nar¬ 
row valley, that made a turn toward the east; 
but the road to the castle parted at this turn 
toward the south, and, through a deep and nar¬ 
row pass, again struck upon the plain. 


Peter, the coachman, well acquainted with the 
road, whipped the horses lustily, so that the 
light and open carriage darted through the 
valley like an arrow. When he came to the 
place where he was to turn into the pass, he 1 
drove a little slower; but he hnd scarcely arrived 1 
at the narrow road, when a shot fell from be- , 
hind a hazel-bush that stood at the declivity, 
and wounded the hand in which he held the 
whip. At the same time a man rushed to the 
rein of the horses. |! 

The count, who had become somewhat cau¬ 
tious since the last attack upon him, snatched a ' 
pistol from the travelling-bag, and fired at the 
man who held the horses. The robber fell down < 
with a loud cry, when the hoofs of the frightened 
animals crushed his body immediately. Peter ’ 
retained so much presence of mind, that he 
grasped the lines with the sound hand, and pre- i 
vented the horses from running off. 1 

The count still stood upright in the carriage, 1 
and held the pistol he had just discharged, in i 
his hand, when he was attacked with a cutlass 
from behind—a second robber had mounted the p 
carriage. Without speaking a word, the count | 
defended himself with the butt of the pistol, anil . 
a combat began on the carriage which would i 
certainly have ternftnated in favor of the stronger * 
bandit, if a pair of powerful hands had not t| 
grasped the villain by the hair, and dragged him n 
backward over the seat’on the ground. Below 
stood two men, who received the enraged robber :> 
with the butt-ends of their guns. 

“Dear count!” exclaimed Conrad’s voice, at $ 
this instant, “are you hurt?” 

“Heavens—who are you?” 

The three men in their uniforms stepped for 
ward, and the moon, which at this moment came j 
forth from behind a cloud, threw her rays upon 
their countenances. 

“Soldiers of your battalion!” they replied, 
and stretched their arms toward the count, to * 
help him out of the carriage. 

“Conrad, Philip, Christian!” cried the count; 
and he embraced one after another. 

“Well,” cried Peter, “will you not assist me? 

I am wounded in the arm!” f 

Quickly Christian ran to the horses, and Con¬ 
rad and Philip took care of the coachman. 

“Where are you wounded?” said the count, 
sympathizingly. 

“In the right arm; but it appears to be only 
a grazing shot, aB I feel no pain.” 

Count Rudolph took out his handkerchief, and 
bandaged the arm of the coachman, who, fortu¬ 
nately, was only slightly grazed. 

“Where are the robbers?” he then asked. 
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“Here is the most dangerous one?” exclaimed 
Conrad, and with Philip’s assistance he dragged 
Graff forward. “ It is the same who, once before, 
laid his hands on you at the ruins of the abbey; 
the same who stole my hat with the red riband, 
and left it at the place of his crime, to throw 
suspicion on me; the same who suspects there 
are twenty thousand dollars in your carriage, 
and wants to kill and plunder you, and then 
clear out as a rich man—is it not so, Mr. Graff? 
Now share with your companion, there he lies!” 

"I wish I had shared with him!” muttered the 
robber. 

“Who is the other?” inquired the count, os he 
walked up to the corpse. 

“Look at him,” said Philip, “he can still be 
recognized.” 

“Heavens! my own district forester! Oh, 
faithful Conrad, you have risked your life, your 
happiness for me! Over the corpse of this 
villain I refcirn your Mary to you. God be 
praised, who has brought this about!” 

“Dear count!” said Conrad, joyfully, “Mary 
still loves me, I may be happy again!” 

“Just as you deserve to be, my brave, my good 
Conrad. Comrades,” the count now addressed 
the soldiers, and joyful emotion made his voice 
tremble, “comrades, I invAe you to my wedding, 
which will be celebrated next Sunday at the \ 
mansion of the baron—you will accompany me 
to church, and take the seat of honor at the fes¬ 
tive table?” 

“Count!” exclaimed Philip and Christian, with 
surprise. 

“You must come, if you wiU not mar my 
pleasure.” 

“We are but farmers,” said Philip, “ we cannot 
appear in high company.” 

“Philip, where would I and my wedding be, if 
it had not been for you?” 

“Dear count,” said Conrad, “if you invite only 
my companions, what remains for me ?” 

“Friend,” exolaimed the count, “is my mar¬ 


riage day not also yours? Or shall Mary not 
become your wife?” 

“Yes, she shall be my wife.” 

“Well, Conrad, we have suffered misfortune 
together, we shall also in one another’s company 
celebrate the greatest day of our lives; and our 
companions are our common guests.” 

The young men threw the corpse of Eberhard 
upon .the carriage, and then fastened the angry 
Graff to the hind axle-tree, so that he could move 
only his feet to walk. Peter again took his seat, 
and slowly drove toward the village. The count 
and the soldiers followed on foot. 

A white cloud in the tast announced the new 
day, just as the train arrived at the home of the 
village magistrate. 

We shall pass over the grief of the Magistrate 
Valentine—grief, not for the death of his nephew, 
but for the money he had paid for him in town, 
and for the loss of the good meadow. We shall 
also pass over the happiness of Mary, when the 
count entered her room with the magistrate, and 
the latter returned the marriage contract, with 
the announcement that she was free, and was at 
liberty to give her hand to the man of her love. 
We shall only remark, that now, in the presence 
of the young count and the Magistrate Valentine, 
Mary and Conrad concluded a new contract, for 
time and eternity, and that next Sunday, in the 
village church, which was gorgeously decorated 
with flowers and wreaths for the occasion, two 
couples received the benediction of the priest— 
they were Count Rudolph and Emma, led on 
by their noble relatives, and Conrad and Mary, 
accompanied by Rosa, Philip and Christian. 

Graff was given over to the hands of justice, 
and Eberhard to the mother earth in a corner of 
the grave-yard. 

Eight days afterward, a travelling carriage 
stopped at Mary’s farm: it was there for the 
purpose of conveying the young couple to the 
estate which the new countess had assigned to 
the preserver of her husband. 


FAITH. 

BY G. 1 . PARSONS. 

Its sweet oonsoling ray 
Burns in the Christian’s heart: 
And banishes the sting 
Of Death’s relentless dart. 

It makes the tomb a downy bed; 
Whero glory’s brightest ray is shed. 


Fatth buoys the spirit up 
When death is at the door, 

When fades the light from earth— 

Faith lingers on the shore. 

And whispers in the just man’s ear 
The joyous words—“thy Heaven is near.” 
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THE TOLLING BELL. 

A SABBATH MORNING TALE. 


BT J. T. TBOWBBIDGB. 


Not many months ago, in one of my summer 
rambles, I found myself, on a beautiful Sabbath 
morning, the guest of a worthy and intelligent 
family, in a quiet country village. 

The early breakfast was over; parents and 
children had joined in reading a chapter in the 
Bible; Mr. Sedgwick, the head of the family, 
had then offered up a fervent prayer, at the con¬ 
clusion of which we all arose from our knees; 
when our ears were greeted by the clear, deep 
peals of the ringing church bell. 

“So late!” exclaimed Mrs. Sedgwick, looking 
at the clock. “Our time must be slow.” 

“That is not the first bell for church,” replied 
her husband. “ There has been a death. The 
bell is going to toll.” 


A solemn silence ensued. Every countenance 
wore the expression of seriousness and awe. In 
country places, the occurrence of a death claims 
more thought and reflection than it can in popu¬ 
lous towns. The destroyer puts his sickle into 
large cities, and reaps hundreds and thousands, 
all around us, without calling the mind a mo¬ 
ment from the business and gaieties of life. It 
is only when some near and dear friend is cut 
down that we ever pause to think! But in small 
villages, where the vast tide of life comes not to 
drown meditation; where frequent visits of the 
dark angel ocour not to breed a habit of in¬ 
difference in the human breast; where every 
soul that hears the tolling bell, knows well for 
whom it tolls, and remembering him in the vigor 
of life, must think of him in coldness and dark¬ 
ness of death, and where even the sexton is 
impressed with seriousness; in such places, I 
say, the destroyer never comes, but every heart 
is taught a solemn lesson! 

Observing the grave decorum of even the 
youngest children, inspired with awe by the 
sounds of the tolling bell, I could not resist the 
prevailing influence which weighed heavily upon 
my heart, although I was but a stranger in the 
plaoe, and familiar though I was with the fre¬ 
quent visits of death. 


During the intervals between the single d 
monotonous peals, scarce a word was spoke 

the family. The children whispered their 


mises, with regard to the person dead, as if it 
had been sinful to speak aloud. The parents 
seemed plunged in deep meditations. 

At length the bell ceased tolling, and the age 
was struck. I counted twenty-three. 

“It is Martin Lord!” said Mr. Sedgwick. “I 
thought it could be nobody else.” 

“Such then is his unhappy end,” mused his 
wife. “Well, it will be wrong to mourn his 
death. If death was ever a merciful providence, 
it is so in this case.” # 

“Is it a person who had been long sick?” I 
asked. 

Instead of answering my question directly, 
Mr. Sedgwick said, 

“There is a very singular history connected 
j with that young m|p. It is now some time 
since the excitement, occasioned by this strange 
tragedy, died away; but the tolling of the bell, 
this morning, must bring it back forcibly to 
every heart. Perhaps you would be interested 
to hear the story ?” 

I expressed my desire to listen to the narra¬ 
tion; upon which my friend gave me the details 
of the following story, which I relate with only 
a slight deviation from the original. 

Martin Lord was once the flower and the hope 
of one of the most respected families in the vil¬ 
lage. His amiable disposition and superior in¬ 
tellect procured for him universal love and 
esteem. 

Although of a slight figure, and pale features, 
which indicated a constitution by no means 
robust, Martin was remarked for his uncommon 
beauty; and indeed his fine, noble forehead, 
shaded by locks of soft brown hair, his large, 
expressive blue eyes, straight nose, with thin 
Grecian nostrils, and rather voluptuous mouth, 
entitled him in some measure to that considera¬ 
tion. * 

Martin was a great favorite with the ladies, 
old and young; but he never showed any marked 
partiality to any one, until he became intimate 
with the daughter of our late clergyman, Mr. 
Ashton. 

This kind and excellent pastor—who ceased 
from suffering about a year ago, and went home 
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to his heavenly Father—was instructing Martin 
in Greek and Hebrew; and in his daily visits to 
the clergyman’s house, the youth fell into an 
unhappy attachment for Isabella. 

No two beings could be more different. Isa¬ 
bella was the most young and thoughtless girl 
in oar village. She could have little sympathy 
with a person of such deep feelings and elevated 
intellect as Martin; and beautiful as she was, 
it seemed strange that he should have given his 
lore to her. There is no doubt but she was 
attached to him; perhaps she loved him as well 
as she was capable of loving any one; but in 
this instance, as in all others, her affections were 
secondary to her love of sarcasm and mischief. 

Martin and Isabella had been pointed out as 
lovers, by village gossips, for several months; he 
was now nineteen, and she was of the same age; 
when the tragedy occurred, which the tolling of 
the bell has recalled to my memory. 

It was on an evening in the autumn of the 
year, that Isabella took advantage of the ab¬ 
sence of her father to have a social gathering of 
young people at their house. Martin, of course, 
was present, with the fairest youths and maidens; 
and being under no restraint, from the gravity 
of the clergyman, who was not expected home 
till late, the company egyoyed themselves freely, 
with jests, songs and social games. 

The hour at which such parties usually broke 
up, had already passed, and there was no relaxa¬ 
tion in the gayety of the young people; when 
some one mentioned the subject of ghosts, some¬ 
thing of that description having been reported 
as having been seen in the vicinity of the church¬ 
yard. 

“It is a silly report,” said Martin. ‘‘Nobody 
can believe that a ghost has really been seen 
there; and I doubt if a person here believes at 
all in the existence of ghosts.” 

“You do yourself; you know you do, Martin; 
although you are ashamed to own it,” cried 
Isabella. 


Martin only laughed. 

“Come now,” continued the thoughtless girl, 
I can prove that you have some notion thai 
8uch things may exist. Go to the grave-yarc 
alone, in the dark, and then declare, if you can, 
that you felt no fear.” 

“And what would that prove?” 

Why, you will be frighttned, though yot 
* 8ee n °thing. Your fears would put you] 
8 .to the test. How could you be afraid, if 
you did not feel that there was something to b( 
afraid of?” * 


w ' u »° n0t . think Y° ur lo g' 10 « the best in the 
01 * replied Martin, laughing. “Men are 


often troubled with fear, when their reason tells 
them there is no cause to fear. But I deny, in 
the first place, that a journey to the grave-yard, 
even at midnight, would frighten me in the 
least.” 

“How bravely you can talk!” said Isabella, 
indulging in her customary tone of sarcasm. 
“But nobody here believes you. I don’t, at 
any rate. Why, you hadn't courage enough, 
the other day, to help kill a calf; your mother 
told me so!” 

“I never like to cause or to witness pain, if 
it can be avoided,” answered Martin, blushing. 

“Ha! ha! ha! what an excellent excuse! 
You are brave enough, to be sure; but tender¬ 
hearted! Come, now; you dare not go to the 
burying-ground this night, alone. You are not 
half so courageous as you would have us believe. 
Whether you think there are ghosts, or not; you 
are afraid of them.” 

Martin was extremely sensitive; but the sar¬ 
casm of nobody exoept Isabella could have 
stung him so to the quick. Scorning the impu¬ 
tation of cowardice, he was ready to do almost 
any desperate act to prove his courage. 

“But,” said he, “although I have no more 
fear of grave-yards and ghosts, than I have of 
orchards and apple trees, I am not going to walk 
half a mile, merely to be laughed at” 

“Ha! ha! but you shall not escape so!” 
laughed Isabella. “ Here before these our friends, 
I promise that this ring shall be yours”—dis¬ 
playing one given her by an old lover, whioh 
Martin had often desired her to part with— 
“provided you go to the grave-yard alone, in the 
dark, and declare on your honor, when you re¬ 
turn, that you were not in the least afraid.” 

“Agreed,” said Martin, buttoning his ooat, 
for the night was chilL 

“And as evidence that you go the entire dis¬ 
tance, you can bring back with you the iron bar, 
which you will find close by the gate,” said 
Isabella. 

Thus driven by the taunts of his mistress to 
the commission of a folly, Martin took leave of 
the company, full of courage and spirit, and set 
out on his errand. 

It was near a quarter of a mile to the grave¬ 
yard, which was approached by a lonely, dreary 
path, seldom travelled except by mourners. 

It is impossible to relate precisely what hap¬ 
pened to Martin, on that gloomy road. I judge 
from the circumstances which afterward came 
to light, and conjecture bis adventure must have 
been as I am about to relate it. 

Slight as he was in frame, and tender in his 
feelings, he was not destitute of courage. I do 
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THE BLIND WOMAN. 


not think he was frightened by the sighing of j 
the wind, and the rustling of the dry autumnal 
leaves, as many stronger men might have been. 
He marched steadily to the grave-yard, stopped 
a moment, perhaps, to gaze sadly, but not fear¬ 
fully, at the white tombstones gleaming faintly 
in the dark and desolate ground; for the stars 
shone brilliantly in the clear, cold sky; then 
shouldering the iron bar, of which Isabella had 
spoken, he set out to return. 

He had proceeded about half way, when, in 
the gloomiest part of the road, he saw a white 
figure emerge from a clump of willows, and come 
toward him. It looked like a walking corpse, in 
a winding sheet, which trailed upon the ground. 
All Martin’s strength of nerve was gone in an 
instant. Courage gave place to desperation. 
His hair standing erect, and his blood running 
chill with horror, still he stood his ground. The 
spectre drew nearer, seeming to grow whiter and 
larger as it approached. We cannot tell what 
frenzy seized upon the brain of the unhappy 
youth at that moment. 

The guests at the clergyman’s house heard 
terrific screams. Dreading some tragic termi¬ 
nation to the farce, they rushed to the spot one 


of the number carrying a lantern. They found 
Martin kneeling on a prostrate figure, his fingers 
clutching convulsively its throat, while he still 
uttered frantic shrieks for help. His wild features 
exhibited the very extremity of terror. 

Only two of the most courageous young men 
dared approach him. One of them forced Martin 
to relax his hold on the throat of the figure, 
whilst the other tore away the folds of the sheet. 
At that moment the bearer of the lantern came 
up. Its light fell on the blood-stained, distdrted 
features of Isabella. Martin uttered one more 
unearthly shriek, and fell lifeless on the corpse. 
He never spoke again; but lived—an idiot! 

A frightful contusion on Isabella’s temple 
bore evidence that in his frenzy he had struck 
the supposed spectre with the iron bar. The 
blow was probably the cause of her death; 
although such a grasp as his hands must have 
given her throat, might alone have deprived her 
of breath. He never knew afterward what he 
had done; for never a gleam of reason illumined 
the darkness of his soul; and now the tolling 
bell has told us that heaven, in its mercy, has 
finally freed the spirit from its shackles of clay, 
and given it life and light in a better world. 


THE BLIND WOMAN. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


It snows, it snows, but on the pavement still 
She kneelB and prays, nor lifts her head; 

Beneatft her rags through which the blast blows shrill. 

Shivering she kneels, and waits for bread. 

Hither each morn she gropes her weary way, 

Winter and Summer, there is she. 

Blind is the wretched creature! well-a-day!— 

Ah! give the blind one charity! 

Ah! once far different did that form appear; 

That sunken cheek, that color wan, 

The pride of thronged theatres, to hear 
Her voice enraptured Paris ran; 

In smiles or tears before her beauty’s shrine, 

Which of us has not bow’d the knee?— 

Who owes not to her charms some dreams divine? 
Ah! give the blind one charity! 

How oft when from the crowded spectacle, 
Homeward her rapid coursers flew; 

Admiring crowds would on her footsteps dwell, 

And loud huzzas her path pursue. 

To hand her from the glittering car, that bore 
Her home to scenes of mirth and glee, 

How many rivals throng’d around her door— 

Ah! give the blind one oharity! 


When all the arts to her their homage paid, 
How splendid was her gay abode; 

What mirrors, marbles, bronzes, were display'd, 
Tributes by love on love bestow’d: 

How duly did the muse her banquet’s gild, 
Faithful to her prosperity: 

In every palace will the swallow build! 

Ah! give the poor one charity! 

But sad reverse—sudden disease appears; 

Her eyes are quench'd, her voice is gone, 

And here, forlorn and poor, for twenty years, 
The blind one kneels and begs alone. 

Who once so prompt her generous aid to lend? 

What hand more liberal, frank, and free, 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend?— 
Ah! give the poor one charity! 

Alas for her! for faster falls the snow, 

And every limb grows stiff with cold; 

That rosary once woke her smile, which now 
Her frozen fingers hardly hold 
If bruised beneath so many woes, her heart 
By pity still sustain’d may be, 

Lest even hor faith in Heaven itself depart, 

Ah! give the blind one charity! 
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CANARY BIRDS. 


BY HBNB 


Ths canary birds now kept and reared through¬ 
out the whole of Europe and America, were origi¬ 
nally natives of the Canary Islands. There they 
are still found in pleasant vallies, and on the 
delightful banks of sparkling rills and small 
streams. But for some two hundred years they 
have been bred in Europe. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
a ship was wrecked on the coast of Italy, which, 
in addition to merchandize, had a multitude of 
canaries on board. These birds, thus obtaining 
their liberty, flew to the Island "of Elba, the 
nearest land. There they found a propitious 
climate, and multiplied very rapidly. Had not 
man interposed, by hunting them for cage birds, 
nntil they were entirely extirpated, they would 
probably have naturalized themselves there. 

In Italy were found the first tame canaries, 
and there they are still raised in vast numbers. 
Within the last hundred years they were so un¬ 
common and expensive, that only princes and 
people of great wealth could keep them. But 
at the present day these birds are raised in all 
our cities, and most of the towns, and sold at 
moderate prices. 

. to native island the plumage of the canary 
bird is said to be more beautiful than that of our 
tame ones; but its song is less melodious and 
▼aried, consisting of fewer notes, and uttered at 
longer intervals. The original color of this bird 
la its wild state was grey, merging into green 
beneath; but by domestication and climate it has 
been so changed that canaries may now be seen 
of almost every hue. 

Most commonly they are of some shade of 
yellow; but some are grey, others white, some 
are reddish brown, or chesnut colored, others are 
beautifully shaded with green. These are the 
prevailing colors, but they are blended in various 
combinations, and thus present every degree of 
shade. Those the most prized exhibit the most 
regularly these various shades. 

. on ® most generally admired, at present, 

18 or white upon its body, and of a dun 
yellow color, on the wings, head, and tail. Next 
m degree of beauty is that which is of a golden 
yellow, with black, blue, or blackish grey head, 
and similar wings and tails. There are also grey 
ones, with yellow heads, or with a ring about the 
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neck; and white ones, with a yellow breast, and 
white head and tail. Those which are more 
irregularly marked, are less esteemed. 

The canary bird is five inches in length, of 
which the tail comprises two inches and a quarter. 
Sometimes the female is not easily distinguished 
from the male; but the latter has generally deeper 
and brighter colors, the head is rather thicker, 
the body is more slender throughout, and the 
temples and space around the eyes are always 
of a brighter yellow than the rest of the body. 

In selecting a bird, those are best which stand 
upright on the perch, appear bold and lively, and 
are not frightened at every noise they hear, or 
everything they see. If its eyes are bright and 
cheerful, it is a sign of health; but if it keeps its 
head under the wing, it is drooping and sickly. 

Its song should also be particularly noticed, 
for there is much difference in this respect. But 
as it often depends on the peculiar taste of the 
purchaser, no directions can be giVen for its ap¬ 
plication. In respect to the notes of these birds, 
there is much difference. Some of them have 
very fine notes, but if the song is not fine, they 
can be educated, by being placed with another, 
which is a good singer. 

They catch the notes of other kindred song¬ 
sters with considerable facility; hence, among 
the best singers, there is a material difference in 
the song, which depends mainly on the bird with 
which they have been educated. In some coun¬ 
tries the nightingale is employed as a master 
musician to a whole flock of canaries; and it is 
this which gives some foreign birds a different 
tone of voice from those bred in this country. 

In teaching the canary bird to sing, it is UBual 
to take him from his comrades, and place him in 
a cage alone. This is covered with a cloth, when 
a short, simple air is whistled to him, or played 
on a flute, or a small organ. In this manner, by 
repeating the tune five or six times each day, 
especially mornings and evenings, he will learn 
to sing it. But it will frequently require five or 
six months before he will retain the whole tune. 

Canary birds some times hatch their young 
every month in the year; but more commonly 
they breed only in the spring, summer, and fall 
months. After the young birds are hatched, the 
old ones are fed with soft food suoh as cabbage, 
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MEMORY.—REGRET. 


lettuce, chick-weed; also with eggs boiled hard, 
and minced very fine with some dried roll, or 
bread containing no salt, which has been soaked 
in water, and the water pressed out. Rape-seed, 
or the seed of the turnip, is much used for their 
food. 

Up to the twelfth day the young birds remain 
almost naked, and require to be covered by the 


female; but after the thirteenth, they will feed 
themselves. * When they are a month old they 
may be removed from the breeding-cage. 

It is a curious fact, that, when two females 
are with one male in the same cage, and one 
female dies, the other, if she has not already sat, 
will hatch the eggs laid by her co-mate, and rear 
the young as her own. 


MEMORY. 


BY J. M. EVANS. 


The past she ruleth. At her touoh 
Its temple valves unfold; 

And from their gorgeous shrines desoend 
The mighty men of old; 

At her deep voice the dead reply, 

Dry bones are clothed and live: 

Long-perish'd garlands bloom anew, 

And buried joys revive. 

When o'er the future many a shade 
Of saddening twilight steals, 

Or the dimm'd present to the soul 
Its emptiness reveals; 

She opes her casket, and a olond 
Of oheering perfume streams, 

Till with a lifted heart we tread 
The pleasant land of dreams. 


Make friends ot potent Memory, 

Oh, young man! in thy prime 
And with her jewels bright and rare, 
Enrich the hoard of Time. 

Yet if thou mockest her with weeds, 

A trifler 'mid her bowers, 

She’ll send a poison through thy veinB, 
In life’s disastrous hours. 

Make friends of potent Memory, 

Oh, maiden! in tby bloom; 

And bind her to thy inmost heart, 
Before the days of gloom; 

But sorrow softencth into joy, 

Beneath her wand sublime, 

And she immortal robes can weave, 
From the frail threads of Time. 


REGRET. 

BY ANNE A. PBIUONT. 


The words are wise and truthful ones 
That bid us not regret; 

The past is past, and cannot change, 
The future wooes as yet. 

But oh! the bitter pang will come, 

The burning tears will rise, 

And the white Ups with anguish dumb 
Writhe at some memories. 

Are there not words we should have said 
Or none we Wish unspoken ? 

No chains of friendship or of love 
Whose cherish'd Unks are broken? 

No good neglected or despised, 

No dream of by-gone years, 

Thiok on whose brightness Ues the rust 
Of unavailing tears? 


Alas! we all are haunted by 
Some shade that ne’er departs; 

Whioh comes not only in life’s nighty 
But when within our hearts 

The voice of Joy sings clear and loud. 
And Hope her wealth's revealing, 

The shadow of a distant cloud 
Across the sunshine stealing. 

Is there no love-lit eye, of which 
We think almost with pain, . 

Whose glance we sometimes coldly mety 
And ne’er shall meet again? 

Ah! yes; the words are wise and true 
That bid us not regret; 

But there are graves amid the pasty. 

On which we 're mourners yet. 
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GENERAL INVITATIONS. 

BT MART Y. PENROSE. 


“Prat do call in an easy way some evening, 
you and Mrs. Balderstone: we are sore to be at 
home, and shall be most happy to see yon.” 

Such an invitation one is apt to get from 
friends, who, equally resolved against the for¬ 
mality and the expense of a particular enter¬ 
tainment on your account, hope to avoid both 
evils by making your visit a matter of accident. 
If you be a man of some experience, you will 
know that all such attempts to make bread and 
cheese do that which is more properly the busi¬ 
ness of a pair of chickens, end in disappoint¬ 
ment; and you will, therefore, take care to wait 
till the general invitation becomes a particular 
one. But there are inexperienced people in the 
world who think everything is as it seems, and 
are opt to be greatly deceived regarding this 
accidental mode of visiting. For the sake of 
these last, I shall relate the following adventure: 

I had been remarkably busy one summer, and, 
Consequently, obliged to refuse all kinds of in¬ 
vitations, general and particular. The kind 
wishes of my friendB had accumulated upon me 
somewhat after the manner of the tunes frozen 
np in Baron Munchausen's French-horn; and it 
seemed as if a whole month would have been 
necessary to thaw out and discharge the whole 
of these obligations. A beginning, however, is 
always something; and, accordingly, one rather 
splashy evening in November, I can’t tell how it 
vras, but a desire came simultaneously over my¬ 
self and Mrs. Balderstone—it seemed to be by 
sympathy—of stepping out to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, a married pair, who had been consider¬ 
ably more pressing in their general invitations 
than any other of our friends. We both knew 
that there was a cold duck in the house, besides 
a segment of cheese, understood to be more than 
excellent But so it was that we had taken a 
▼isiting humor, and forth we must go. Five 
minutes saw us leaving our comfortable home, 
my wife carrying a cap pinned under her cloak, 
*hile to my pocket was consigned her umbrage¬ 
ous oomb. As we paced along, we speculated 
on y on the pleasure which we should give to 
ind friends by thus at last paying them a 
vimt, when perhaps all hope of our ever doing 
so was dead within them. Nor was it possible 
gather to omit reflecting, like the dog in¬ 


i 


vited by his friend to sup, upon the entertain¬ 
ment which lay before us; for certainly, on such 
an occasion, the fatted calf could hardly expect 
to be spared. 

Full of the satisfaction which we were to give 
and receive, we had nearly entered the house 
before we thought it necessary to inquire if any¬ 
body was at home. The servant-girl, surprised 
by the confidence of our entree, evidently forgot 
her duty, and acknowledged, when she should 
have denied, the presence of her master and 
mistress in the house. We were shown into a 
dining-room, clean, cold, and stately as an ala¬ 
baster cave, and which had the appearance of 
being but rarely lighted by the blaze of hospi¬ 
tality. My first impulse was to relieve my 
pocket, before sitting down, of the comb, which 
I thought was now about being put to its proper 
use; but the chill of the room stayed my hand. 
I observed, at the same time, that my wife, like 
the man under the influence of JEolus in the 
fable, manifested no symptom of parting with 
her cloak. Ere we could communicate our mu¬ 
tual sensations of incipient disappointment, Mrs. 
Brown entered with a flurried, surprised air, and 
made a prodigious effort to give us welcome. 
But, alas! poor Mr. Brown—he had been seized 
in the afternoon with a strange vertigo and 
sickness, and was now endeavoring, by the ad¬ 
vice of Dr. Boak, to get some repose. “It will 
be such a disappointment to him, when he learns 
that you were here, for he would have been so 
happy to see you. We must just entertain the 
hope, however, to see you some other night.” 
Although the primary idea in our minds at this 
moment was the utter hopelessness of supper in 
this quarter—we betrayed, of course, no feeling 
but sympathy in the illness of our unfortunate 
friend, and a regret for having called at so in¬ 
auspicious a moment Had any unconcerned 
person witnessed our protestations, he could 
have formed no suspicion that we ever contem¬ 
plated supper, or were now in the least disap¬ 
pointed. We felt anxious about nothing but to 
relieve Mrs. Brown, as soon as possible, of the 
inconvenience of our visit, more especially as 
the c hill of the room was now piercing us to the 
bone. We therefore retired, under a shower 
of mutual compliments, and condolences, and 
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“hopes,” and “sorries,” and “have the plea¬ 
sures;” the door at last closing after us with a 
noise which seemed to say: “How very glad I 
am to get quit of you!” 

When we got to the street, we certainly did 
not feel quite so mortified as the dog already 
alluded to, Beeing that we had not, like him, 
been tossed over the window. But still the 
reverse of prospect was so very bitter, that for 
some time we could hardly believe that the 
adventure was real. By this time, we had ex¬ 
pected to be seated snug at supper, side by side 
with two friends, who, we anticipated, would 
almost expire with pleasure at seeing us. But 
here, on the contrary, we were turned out upon 
the cold, inhospitable street, without a friend’s 
face to cheer us. We still recollected that the 
cold duck remained as a fortress to fall back 
upon; but being now fairly agog in the adven¬ 
ture, the idea of returning home with our object 
unaccomplished, was not to be thought of. Sup¬ 
per we must have in some other house than our 
own, let it cost what it may. “ Well,” said Mrs. 
Balderstone, “there are the Jacksons! They 
live not far from this—suppose we drop in upon 
them? I’m sure we have had enough of invita¬ 
tions to their house. The very last time I met 
Mrs. Jackson on the street, she told me she was 
never going to ask us again—we had refused so 
long—she was going, she said, just to let us 
come if we liked, and when we liked.” Off we 
went, therefore, to try the Jacksons. 

On applying at the door of this house, it flew 
open, as it were by enchantment, and the ser¬ 
vant-girl, so far from hesitating like the other, 
seemed to expect no question to be asked on 
entree. We moved into the lobby, and inquired 
if Mr. and Mrs. Jackson were at home, which 
was answered by the girl with a surprised 
affirmative. We now perceived, from the pile 
of hats and cloaks in the lobby, as well as a 
humming noise from one of the rooms, that the 
Jacksons had a large company, and that we were 
understood by the servant to be part of it. The 
Jacksons, thought we (I know my wife thought 
so, although I never asked,) give some people 
particular invitations. Our object was now to 
make an honorable retreat; for, although my 
dress was not entirely a walking one, and my 
wife’s cap was brought with the prospect of 
making an appearance of dress, we were by no 
means fit to match with those who had dressed 
on purpose for the party, even although we 
should be asked to join them. Just at this 
moment, Mrs. Jackson happened to cross the 
lobby, on hospitable thoughts intent, and, to her 
own misfortune, caught a glimpse of us. *«Oh, 


Mrs. Balderstone, how do you do? How are you, 
Mr. Balderstone? I’m so delighted that you 
have come. We have just a few friends with us, 
and it will be so delightful if you will join them. 
Come into this room, and take off your bonnet; 
and you, Mr. Balderstone, just you be so good 
as step up to the drawing room; you’ll find 
numbers there that you know. And Mr. Jack- 
son will be so happy to see you,” &o. All this, 
however, would not do. Mrs. Balderstone and I 
not only felt a little hurt at the want of specialty 
in our invitations to this house, but could not 
endure the idea of mingling in a crowd better 
dressed and more regularly invited than our¬ 
selves. We therefore begged Mrs. Jackson to 
excuse us for this night We had just called in 
passing, and, indeed, we never attended ceremo¬ 
nious parties at any time. We would see her 
some other evening, when she was less engaged— 
that is to say, we should take care to trouble her 
no more. And so off we came, with compli¬ 
mentary language upon our tongues, but by 
no means conformable feelings in our hearts. 

Again upon the street—once again. What 
was to be done now ? “Why,” said Mrs. Balder¬ 
stone, “ there is excellent old Mrs. Smiles, who 
lives in the next street. I have not seen her or 
the Misses Smiles for six months; but the last 
time they were so pressing for us to return their 
visit (you remember they drank tea with us in 
spring ?) that I think we cannot do better than 
pop in upon them.” 

Mrs. Smiles, a respectable widow, lived with 

her five daughters in -street. Thither we 

proceeded, with a hope, undiminished by the 
two preceding disappointments, that here at 
length we should meet friends ready to receive 
us in the manner we had been led to expect Our 
knock at Mrs. Smiles’ hospitable portal produced 
a strange rushing noise within; and when the 
servant appeared, I observed, in the dim vista of 
the passage, one or two slip-slop figures darting 
across out of one door into another, and others, 
again, crossing in the opposite direction; and 
then there was heard a low, anxious whispering, 
while a single disheveled head peeped out frrom 
one of the doors, and then the head was with¬ 
drawn, and all was still. We were introduced 
into a room which had evidently been the scene 
of some recent turmoil of no ordinary kind, for 
female clothes lay scattered in every direction, 
besides some articles whioh more properly be¬ 
long to a dressing-room. We had not been here 
above a minute, when we heard our advent 
announced by the servant in an adjoining apart¬ 
ment to Mrs. Smiles herself and some of her 
young ladies. A flood of obloquy was instantly 
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opened upon the girl by one of her young mis- 
treeses—Miss Eliza, we thought—for having 
given admission to anybody at this late hour, 
especially when she knew that they were to be 
np early next morning to commence their jour¬ 
ney, and had still a great many of their things 
to pack. “And such a room you have shown 
them into, you goose!” said the enraged Miss. 
The girl was questioned as to our appearance, 
for she had neglected to ask our name; and then 
we heard one young lady say: “It must be these 
Balderstones. What can have set them a gad¬ 
ding to-night? I suppose we must ask them to 
stay to supper, for they ’ll have come for nothing 
else. Mary, you are in best trim; will you go 
in and speak to them till we get ourselves ready ? 
The cold meat will do, with a few eggs. I’m 
sure they could not have come at a worse time.” 
Miss Mary, accordingly, came hastily in after a 
few minutes, and received us with a thousand 
protestations of welcome. Her mother would 
be so truly delighted to see us, for she had fairly 
given up all hope of our ever visiting her again. 
She was just getting ready, and would be here 
immediately. “In the meantime, Mrs. Balder- 
stone, you will lay by your cloak and bonnet. 
Let me assist you,” &c. We had had enough, 
however, of the Smileses. We saw we had drop¬ 
ped into the midst of a scene of easy dishabille, 
*nd surprised it with unexpected ceremony. 
It would hav^ been cruel to the Smileses to put 
them to trouble at such a time, and ten times 
more cruel to ourselves to sit in friendly inter¬ 
course with a family who had treated us in such 
a manner behind our backs. “ These Balder - 
•tones !” My wife, therefore, represented that we 
had only called upon our return from a walk, 
and without intending to stay. As Mrs. Smiles 
was out of order, we would not disturb her that 
evening, but call on some other occasion. Of 
course, the more that we declaimed about the 
impossibility of remaining, the more earnestly 
did Miss Smiles entreat us to remain. It would 
he such a disappointment to her mother, and 
still more to Eliza and the rest of them. She was 
obliged, however, with well-affected reluctance, 
give way to our impetuous desire of esoaping. 


Having once more stepped forth into the cold 
blast of November, we began to feel that supper 
was becoming a thing which we could not much 
longer, with comfort, trust to the contingency 
of general invitations. We therefore sent home 
our thoughts to the excellent cold duck and 
cheese which lay in our larder, and, picturing 
to ourselves the comfort of our parlor fireside, 
resolved no more to wander abroad in search of 
happiness, unless there should be something like 
a certainty of good fare and a hearty welcome 
elsewhere. 

Thus it is always with general invitations. 
People give them without reflecting that they 
cannot be at all times ready to entertain visi¬ 
tors ; cannot be so much os at home to have the 
chance of doing so. Others accept and act upon 
them, at the risk of either troubling their hosts 
very much, or receiving a very sorry entertain¬ 
ment. The sudden arrival of an unexpected 
guest, who has come on the faith of one of these 
delusive, roving invitations, often disorganizes 
the economy of a whole household. Nothing 
tries a housewife so much. The state of her 
larder or cupboard instantaneously flashes on 
her mind; and if she do not happen to be an 
unusually wise virgin, fortified with scores of 
those invaluable articles which can be 'made 
ready at any time, she can scarcely fail to be 
reduced to the most awkward dilemma. Or you 
may chance to arrive at a death or a marriage, 
a period of mourning or rejoicing, when the 
sympathies of the family are all engaged with 
matters of their own, and when, of course, your 
visit will be productive of the greatest incon¬ 
venience. 

If people will have their friends beside them, 
let them, for the sake of all that is comfortable, 
give a definite invitation at once: a general in¬ 
vitation is much worse than no invitation at all; 
for it is as much as to say that the person is not 
worth inviting in a regular manner. On the 
other hand, I would advise all my friends to turn 
a deaf ear, if they be wise, to general invitations: 
they are nets spread out to ensnare their com¬ 
fort. 


A PARODY FOR THE TIMES. 


BY JOHN JOSK8. 


Whxx green young gents, by hairy folly, 
To whisker culture vain are led: 

And are depress’d and melancholy, 
Because their whiskers will be red* 


The only art the red to cover, 

To hide the hue from every eye, 

To gloss the sproutA with blackness over, 
To fool a stranger, is—to dye. 
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vn.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

The drive to Mrs. Rawlson’s passed in silence. 
Manderson was occupied with his reflections, 
which partook a good deal of remorse. Clara, 
piqued at having been left alone so long, and at 
her partner neglecting to apologize for it, pouted 
behind her veil. It was thus that nothing was 
said by either until Manderson handed Clara out, 
and then his adieu was said so abstractedly, that 
the lady answered shortly, and went straight to 
her room, sullen and angry, without waiting even 
to see the sleigh drive off. 

Alas I poor Clara. Had she been less suscep¬ 
tible, or less selfish, she would not now have been 
unhappy. But unfortunately she had just heart 
enough to appreciate Manderson’s noble quali¬ 
ties, without sufficient to make her overlook his 
negleot in consideration of its oause. Perhaps, 
if she had never been corrupted by a frivolous 
education, it might have been different. But, 
fashionably and selfishly brought up as she was, 
it seemed to her as it had to Elwood, though in 
a less degree, that the running down a shabbily 
dressed pedestrian, was of comparatively little 
importance; and consequently to be neglected 
for such a person touched her pride in its ten- 
derest point. 

But Manderson did not even notice her pique, 
so occupied was he with self-reproach. He drove 
swiftly back to the drug-store, eager to ascertain 
if Mr. Forester was no worse. His relief was 
indescribable, when he found the old man sitting 
up, and declaring himself as well as ever, with 
the exception of a few slight bruises. 

To Manderson’s regrets and apologies Mr. 
Forester answered kindly, 

“You blame yodrself unjustly, sir. I have a 
distinct recollection of the whole affair, and will 
do you the justice to say that, when I looked 
around, I saw you checking your horse. It was 
the other that ran over me. Perhaps I was 
more to blame than him, after all,” he added 
charitably, “for I suppose I ought to have looked 
ap and down the street, before attempting to 


cross. But we country folk are not used to city 
ways.” 

A spectator here indignantly repudiated the 
charitable idea, and said that the aggressor was 
well known, and that it would be but right for 
Mr. Forester to take the law of him. “I will 
testify, for one,” he said. “The rascal should 
be made an example of; he actually shouted to 
urge his horse faster.” 

“I am an old man,” replied Mr. Forester, 
mildly, rising as he spoke, “and wish to live in 
peace with my fellow men, for the rest of my 
days. If the young gentleman has done me 
harm, I freely forgive him: to sue him would 
not mend my bruises, or alter his character. 
But I must be going. Thanks for your kind¬ 
ness, sir, and you, and you,” he said, addressing 
the apothecary, physician, and Mrfnderson. 

“But you are not going to walk. No,no, that 
will never do,” cried the latter, taking his arm. 
“Let me,at least,make what amends I can,by 
driving you home, and securing you against a 
repetition of such accidents.” 

“I should look sharper, next time,” answered 
the old man, laughing. “A burnt child dreads 
the fire.” 

In spite of Mr. Forester’s remonstrances, Man¬ 
derson insisted in his purpose. A rapid drive soon 
brought the sleigh to the designated residence, 
which proved to be a boarding-house, situated in 
one of the fourth-rate streets of the city. 

The appearance of so elegant an equipage in 
that unfashionable thoroughfare, was hailed with 
a hurrah by some idle boys, who were making 
snow-balls in the gutter. To one of these lads 
Manderson handed the reins, and tenderly assisted 
the old man out The unusual sight attracted 
the inmates of the house to the windows, and the 
door was opened, in consequence, before Mander¬ 
son had ascended the steps. 

The landlady herself had been this impromptu 
porter, and she now led the way to the back 
parlor, asking a dozen questions in a breath, but 
in her blandest tones, for she plainly stood quite 
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in awe of Manderaon. “ What had happened ?” 
ahe cried. “Was the good, dear man much 
hart?" “Somebody ought to break it to Miss 
Julia.” 

Bat, at this instant, in the very midst of these 
exclamations, Julia herself came rushing down 
the staircase, her face full of alarm, for she had 
heard a vague rumor that her father had been 
hurt, and was brought home almost dead. 

Manderaon was startled at the extraordinary j 
beauty of this apparition. We have said, in an * 
earlier chapter, that Julia’s face was peculiarly 
adapted to express the deeper and loftier emo¬ 
tions; and as she now flew toward them, love, 
iear, hope, suspense, and lastly joy unutterable 
alternated on her speaking countenance. 

At the door of the room the father and daugh¬ 
ter met Mr. Forester, when he saw his child, 
stopped, and withdrawing himself from Mander- 
son’s support, extended his arms to Julia. She 
darted into them, clasped his venerable form 
wilifly to her, then suddenly pushed him away 
again as if to see whether he was really alive, 
an nally letting her head drop on his shoulder, 
burst into a passion of sobs, all this time totally 
unconscious that a stranger was present. 

Oh! you are safe, you are unhurt,” she cried. 

1 heard you were dead. Dear, dear father!” 
And she strained him oonvuleively to her. 

The old man returned her caress, tears coming 
into his aged eyes. But after a while he said, 

But, Julia, you have forgotten to thank this 
gentleman, who kindly brought me home. Can’t 
you find a chair for him ?” 1 

Julm lifted her face, and recognizing a stran- 
ger, her confusion was, for ^moment, excessive. 
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“I cannot believe, sir, that one who censures 
himself so freely can have intentionally done 
wrong.” Then, as she caught Manderaon’s grati¬ 
fied air, she colored as if she had said more than 
was perhaps required, and averted her counte¬ 
nance hastily, turning to see if her father was 
much fatigued. 

Manderaon was too well bred to remain long, 

I 80 » a ^ ter a farther words, directed to Mr. 
Forester, but really intended for Julia, he took 
his departure. All the way home that bright, 
speaking face haunted him. He forgot, for the 
time, that such a person as Clara existed. He 
detected himself continually recalling the tones 
of Julia’s voice, the grace of her movements, and 
her air so noble, yet so sweetly feminine. Even 
when, with an impatient “pshaw,” ha had dis¬ 
missed these reflections as puerile, remembering 
that he had seen the young lady only once, and 
but for a few moments at that, they returned 
almost immediately, so that he found himself 
wakiDg at last from a new reverie about the 
beautiful face and indescribable witcheiy of Miss 
Forester. 

“What can she ever be to me ?” he said, finally. 
“She is poor, and I have my fortune to make: a 
pretty pair of fools we would be to marry. I 
must forget her, or faith! I shall be in love.” 

He took np a book, for he was sitting in his 
study while he thus soliloquized; but after read¬ 
ing half a page his thoughts wandered back again 
to Julia. 

“I talk as if I had but to ask her, and she 
would be mine, puppy that I am,” he said, with 
a slight sneer at himself. “She looks like a 
woman that would have to be wooed heartily, 
and that would condescend in yielding, even if a 
king was the suitor. What a magnificently proud 
air she has! I wonder wh&t her history is. She 
is no ordinary farmer’s daughter, that is clear 
both from her own demeanor and her father’s. 
Ah! Charles Manderson,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
apostrophizing himself, and springing up, “you 
are a born lunatic to be dreaming this way of a 
girl, without a penny, when you ought to be 
either making the law your sole mistress, or else 
marrying an heiress. And that recalls Clara. 

I’ll go and see her,” he cried, with Budden ani¬ 
mation, “she may, perhaps, cure me.” 

But the medicine, he thus sagely proposed to 
himself, failed altogether. He could not help 
mentally contrasting Julia and her, all the even¬ 
ing. Before this Clara had seemed a pleasant, 
though not brilliant oompanion. Now she ap¬ 
peared positively insipid. The slightest looks 
and words of Miss Forester, as he recalled them 
in memory, were full of character, while those of 
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Clara seemed so excessively common-place, that 
he wondered he had ever thought them other¬ 
wise. 

For nearly a week Manderson resisted the 
temptation to call .on the Foresters again. He 
would have gone there, long before, if it had not 
been for Julia, and for the boyish weakness, as 
he called it to himself, which made him so eager 
to see her. But at last he could hold out no 
longer, and under the pretence of inquiry after 
Mr. Forester’s health, he drove to the boarding¬ 
house. 

Neither the father nor daughter, however, were 
in, and ManderBon came away vexed; and vowing, 
though none but himself could have told why, 
that he would never trouble himself about the 
Forester's again. Yet, in less than a week, he 
was there again. This time"he saw the father, 
who welcomed him heartily. But Julia did not 
make her appearance, and on his venturing finally 
to inquire directly after her, Mr. Forester re¬ 
gretted that she was out. Again Manderson was 
secretly angry that he had called. Yet again, 
after a due interval, he paid the Foresters a third 
visit, on which occasion he met the father once 
more, but not the daughter. 

All this heightened his interest in her. He 
now thought of Julia almost continually, having 
nearly lost the power to do otherwise. Very 
little was the law he learned during those closing 
weeks of winter, but many was the delicious re¬ 
verie into which he fell over his grate-fire, with 
a dry law-book in his hand, reveries in which he 
dreamed of a quiet home, with a certain graceful 
form moving about, and in which he forgot, for 
the time, the ugly fact that he was a poor man 
for his station in life, and that such a home, with 
a portionless wife, was consequently impossible. 

VIII.—JULIA. 

But it is time now to explain how the Foresters 
came to remove to Philadelphia. 

Arriving in the village, after his expulsion 
from the farm, Mr. Forester took up his abode 
at the public house. Here he designed, at first, 
to wait until his property was sold. But he 
soon discovered that there would be no surplus 
left, and as he was without means even to pay 
his board, and had too high a sense of dignity 
to accept aid, it became necessary to determine* 
immediately what could be done. 

In this crisis, as in the former one, Julia took 
the burdeu on her own shoulders. 

“We must go to Philadelphia,” she said. “I 
can there, I am sure, find something to do, by 
which we can live. Here there is no resource 
for me but a menial situation, which will both 


separate me from you, and deprive me of the 
power of assisting you. While I am young, and 
feel myself full of energy, I oannot submit to 
this. In a great city there is a field for bold 
hearts and ready hands. Here there is none.” 

But when Julia, arriving in town, saw the 
oheap boarding-house to which they had been 
recommended, and began to experience the diffi¬ 
culty of a stranger obtaining employment, she 
almost at times regretted the step she had taken. 
Greasy carpets, dingy rooms, scanty fare, and 
vulgar society soon disgusted her with this new 
abode. But alas! there was no escape from it, 
until she could obtain a place. And when she 
went abroad, to seek this, cold denials, or heart¬ 
less suspicions attended her continually. Few 
persons of her age had more practical sense than 
Julia, but with it all she had entirely overlooked 
the fact, that though a great city has more 
Avenues to employment than a rural district, it 
has also more candidates for work. However 
she maintained a cheerful front, at least in the 
presence of her father; and economized carefully 
the little store of money, which she had obtained 
by the sale of a few trinkets, and other thing 8 
belonging to herself, saved from the general 
wreck. 

At lost her perseverance was crowned with 
partial success. A few days after the accident 
to her father, she obtained a situation in a store, 
for in Philadelphia this avenue to employment, 
in addition to the ordinary ones, is open to 
females. The salary, however, was small, for 
she was, as the shop-keeper said, “only a begin¬ 
ner.” So all thoughts of removing to a better 
boarding-house had to be abandoned. 

Nevertheless Julia did not repine. Cheerful 
by disposition, and contented from principle, she 
went through the duties of her new position as 
if she had never had other and brighter pros¬ 
pects. She was among the first in the morning 
at that great store, and one of the last to leave it. 
Before she had been there a week her graceful 
manners, her quick apprehension of character, 
and the rapidity with which she acquired the 
knowledge necessary in the business, convinced 
her sagacious employer that, in his new sales¬ 
woman, he had made a valuable acquisition. As 
he was a just man he determined to advance her 
as soon as possible, and meantime gave public 
and almost daily evidence of his approbation. 

Yet though sustained by conscious rectitude, 
as well as thus cheered by the prospect of suc¬ 
cess, Julia found much that was distasteful in 
her new situation, and often longed for escape. 
Accustomed to the privacy of home, the notoriety 
of standing all day, in a public store, annoyed 
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her. Proud as the proudest, and conscious that 
she was not without just cause for pride, it fre 
qaently called the indignant blood to her cheek 
to be superciliously, and sometimes even inso¬ 
lently addressed, by vulgar, but rich customers. 
Occasionally she had a worse ordeal still to 
undergo. It was when rude fops, acting the 
cavaliers to fashionable lady-shoppers, would 
lounge over the oounter, pretending to chat with 
their fair partners, that they might stare the 
easier at her. All this she had to submit to, for 
it was one of the necessities of her position and 
her beauty; but she often wished she was a man, 
to punish such impertinence. 

One day, after she had been engaged at the 
store about a month, whom should she see lan- 
goidlj sauntering up it, but her old schoolmate, 
Clara Ovens. Years had passed Bince the two 
had met, and Julia wondered, for a moment, if 
she would be recognized. It was only for a 
moment. She soon remembered how difference 
of fortune obliterated old friendships, and pre¬ 
pared herself meekly to wait on Clara, as the 
latter stopped in front of her. Yet, in spite of 
cr strength of character, she was a little ner- 
vona, as she felt the eyes of her former playfellow 
a on her; and her hands trembled, notwith¬ 
standing all she' could do, as she smoothed and 
o ed the piece of silk she was arranging. Her 
nervousness soon disappeared in a sensation of 
outraged dignity, however, when Clara, raising a 
8° eye-glass, deliberately surveyed her, evi- 
ent y conscious who she was, and then in a tone 
or haughty indifference asked to see some dress- 
patterns. 

To do Clara justice she was not without some 
xcuse for this, at least according to her own 
way of thinking. We have seen how piqued she 
, . , ec . a a * Manderson on the conclusion of the 
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“Have you nothing better than these,” she 
said, after Julia had produced piece after piece 
of the richest silks, “really, Miss, you have 
neither taste yourself, nor know what sort of 
silks I am in the habit of wearing. Have you 
nothing costlier?” 

Clara supposed that no one but her viotim 
heard this speech. But a gentleman, who was 
advancing up the store, with an elderly lady on 
his arm, had listened to every word of it, and 
thought it equally unfeeling and vulgar. Sud¬ 
denly Clara noticed that Julia started, colored, 
and curtesied. But whether the embarrassment 
was painful, or otherwise, the heiress was puzzled 
to tell. After a surprised stare at Julia, Miss 
Owens turned coolly around, to see the cause of 
this emotion, and confronted, to her amazement, 
Mrs. Manderson and her son. * 

“You here, my dear Miss Owens,” and “how 
delighted,” were thfl mutual exclamations of the 
two ladies, Clara curtesying even lower than 
Julia had done. Mrs. Manderson returned the 
salutation with equal eagerness. But her son 
bowed coldly and even haughtily. 

Julia did not see this, however, for a momentary 
feeling of mortification caused her to drop her 
eyes, and when the transient weakness passed, 
and she looked up again, Manderson was replying 
to a question of his mother, with the same plea¬ 
sant, intelligent smile which had impressed her 
so much in their one short interview. The next 
moment, on his mother turning to address Clara, 
Manderson approached the counter, and with an 
easy, welltbred air, as if doing the most ordinary 
thing in the world, inquired after Mr. Forester, 
and civilly hoped that Julia herself was well. 
There was nothing but the merest common-place 
in the words, yet the way in which they were » 
said gratified Julia beyond description. She 
would have given much for liberty to take a 
hearty cry; she felt that she had been over¬ 
tasked; and her heart, as it was, swelled big in 
her throat. 

It was all done and over in a minute; and 
Manderson, with a smile and nod, drew back; but 
not before both his mother and Clara, noticing it, 
had stopped conversing, annoyed. The heiress 
darted a jealous, angry glance at Julia, which 
revealed to the latter the state of Clara’s heart, 
which she would otherwise never have suspected. 
More, however, she did not even yet suspect. 

For Julia, though struck by Manderson’s noble 
hearing, had not ventured to think of him again, 
and had really been surprised at his recognition 
of her. She knew how wide a gulf separated 
them socially, and the idea of his loving her had 
never, therefore, presented itself to her. Nor did 
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it, even now, find lodgment in her mind. The 
only interpretation she gave to Clara’s look was 
that an all-engrossing affection had made the 
heiress absurdly suspicious. Tet Julia was not 
so perfect (what woman could have been?) but 
what she saw with secret pleasure that she had 
given pain to Clara, who had just been so imper¬ 
tinent to her; and when, after a few minutes of 
conversation, the two ladies moved off, something 
very like a smile of triumph passed, over Julia’s 
face. 

IX.—THE RESCUE. 

Once or twice, during the succeeding week, 
Julia 8aw Manderson in the store, on which occa¬ 
sion she always had a bow from him, and some¬ 
times a few words also. His manner, at such 
times, was as deferential as if she had been a 
queen in disguise. Without even thinking of 
love, in connexion with him, she could not but 
feel gratification at these attentions from one 
like Manderson. But this was not to last. 

One evening, walking home after her hours of 
attendance at the store were over, Julia suddenly 
found herself in the midst of one of those wild 
mobs, which alarms of fire in a great city fre¬ 
quently produce. The scene of the conflagration 
was on the street she was acoustomed to traverse, 
and as the flames had broken out suddenly, the 
alarm, and the crowd that it gathered, were nearly 
simultaneous. 

Unaccustomed to such spectacles she was 
equally astonished and terrified. The quick, 
sharp tones of the great fire-bell had no sooner 
began than the streets were filled, as if by magio, 
with a tumultuous mob of men and boys, mostly 
workmen and apprentices in their shirt-sleeves. 
Some of these rushed at the'top of their speed 
along the side-walk, so that whoever came in 
their path were jostled against, if not overthrown. 
Others assisted to drag the fire-engines over the 
rough carriage way, twenty, or even fifty catching 
hold of a long rope for this purpose, while a man 
at the head, who was generally distinguished by 
the uniform of the particular fire company, looked 
back continually, shouting through a hoarse 
trumpet. 

Juli^ quickened her pace almost to a run, in 
hopes to reach the next corner before the mob 
overtook her. But it was in vain. Most of the 
houses being occupied as stores, or as work-shops 
for mechanics, every door poured forth its crowd 
of persons to swell the mass. In an instant, as 
it were, she was enveloped in the rush and whirl 
powerless as a leaf caught up and hurried onward 
by an autumn gale. 

The wild shouting, the tread of the thousand 
foet, and the thunder of the heavy fire-engines 


as they rattled furiously along, filled her with 
momentary terror. Every moment she expected 
to be trodden down. She attempted, meantime, 
to gain the shelter of the wall, but to cross the 
tumultuous current of the excited crowd was 
beyond her strength. Jostled hither and thither, 
she was forced to give up at last, though only a 
few yards interposed between her and what was 
partial safety at least. For the first time in her 
life almost she felt alarm. 

Her dilemma, meantime, increased momently. 
For now two fire-engines, whose feud even the 
strong arm of the law, though often put forward 
for the purpose, had been unable to suppress, 
came racing down the street side by side, each 
drawn by at least a hundred excited partisans, 
the huge machines clattering on their heavy 
wheels, which bounded rather than revolved. 
What with the wild whoops and shouts of mutual 
defiance, the trumpets, the rattling engines, the 
tramp of the vast mob, and the great fire-bell 
clanging angrier and angrier, as it seemed every 
minute, it was a scene to make even one accus¬ 
tomed to the city anxious, much less a stranger 
like Julia, who had never imagined that there 
could be anything like this outside of Pandemo¬ 
nium. 

But the worst had not yet come. Suddenly 
the two fire-engines came into collission almost 
in front of Julia. The shook checked them in¬ 
stantaneously, jerking many of those at the ropes 
backward to the ground. In a moment a thou¬ 
sand curses rent the air, and the angry partizans, 
crowding around their engines, like hornets that 
swarm when their nest is assailed, a furious riot 
began. Missiles were promptly produced, a mere 
spectator could not see whence, but there they 
were, glancing in the twilight, dashing against 
each other, or thumping down with a dead, hor¬ 
rible sound, that told they had struck a human 
body. The eye could not follow the rapid invo¬ 
lutions of this living vortex of enraged men, 
which rose and fell, advanced and receded, like 
the tide that boils, in a tempest, among the 
jagged rocks of an iron-bound coast. 

With difficulty Julia retained her feet, for the 
crowd pressed on her continually, swaying her 
to and fro at its pleasure. Yet, though pale as 
death, and almost exhausted by her exertions to 
escape, not a cry had escaped her lips. At last, 
however, when fire-arms began to be used; when 
she heard the crack, and saw the flash of a pistol 
close by; she shrieked in terror. Almost in¬ 
stantly she recognized a voice not unknown to 
her, calling to her to be firm and self-possessed, 
and directly Manderson appeared, clearing a 
pathway to her, by main force. 
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“Make way, make way. Will you frighten 
a lady to death?” he cried, dashing aside one 
brawny workman after another. “Shame on 
you. Make way, I say!” 

These last words were addressed to a stout 
fellow, who stood, with his back to Manderson, 
directly before Julia, and seemed disposed not 
to pay any attention to the expostulation. As 
the man still neglected to move, they were accom¬ 
panied, the moment after, by a blow that sent 
him reeling away, breaking a lane in the mob 
by the impetus he had received. 

Enraged beyond description, the ruffian turned, 
rushed back, and just as Manderson was about 
offering his arm to Julia, struok the young man 
a violent blow. A cry of shame immediately 
rose from the spectators, for Julia's terror was 
now observed by all, which had not been the case 
before, the suddenness of the riot, the confusion, 
and the excitement having united to render her 
overlooked. Even a mob is respeotful to a woman, 
in America, when their attention is once directed 
toward her, and they see that she is alarmed. 
Manderson, therefore, from offering to assist her, 
had the sympathies of the bystanders. Two or 
three persons laid hands on his assailant imme¬ 
diately, to drag him away, the man struggling 
however violently, and swearing vengeance at 
Manderson. 

The presence of Julia alone deterred the latter 
from taking the punishment of the ruffian into 
his own hands. Among the accomplishments of 
young men in his station, at that time, the art 
of boxing held a high place; and Manderson had 
i acquired this science, and become even a profi¬ 
cient in it, though without expecting ever to be 
called on to use it. But now, for the first time 
»n his life, he felt a desire to reduce it to prac¬ 
tical use. The thought of Julia, however, and 
e knowledge of her anxiety to escape from 
this scene of uproar, checked the rising wish, 
& u smiling contemptuously in answer to his 
adversary’s oaths, he moved on, supporting Julia 
tnth one arm, while opening a way for her with 
tne other. 

But he was not permitted to exercise the 
oration he intended. The ruffian, perceiving 
at Manderson was about to escape him, all at 
once made a desperate effort, in which he had 
concentrated his entire strength, and breaking 
om is captors, darted on the retreating young 
striking him a blow near the temples, that i 
tom" ^ t0 the ground, and Julia with i 
i» ‘ T , the ruffian , drawing back, presented i 
uge, knotted fists, that seemed knobs of some ; 
. ar 6 tree, and vociferously cried for Man- j 
Won to come on, calling him by every vile i 

f 


epithet, and taunting him with his fine coat, 
which covered, ho said, a coward. To crown all 
he made an insulting reference to Julia. 

The blood of Manderson was now up. The 
bystanders would have held back the ruffian 
again, but as Manderson had managed, just as 
he was struck, to gain a store door, which now 
offered a temporary shelter to Julia, he pushed 
her into the open entrance, as soon as he had 
recovered his equilibrium, saying that he would 
join her in a moment, and turning to his assailant, 
bade him come on. 

The resolute front with which, though slightly 
formed, he faced the big, burly bully before him, 
drew an iuvoluntary cheer from the crowd. Most 
of the spectators, while they had their sympa¬ 
thies on Manderson's side, expected to see him 
terribly beaten; and several even expostulated 
loudly against the fight, as too unequal. But 
there were others who, as they gazed on the 
compact, well-proportioned person of the young 
man, and observed the easy attitude into which 
he threw himself, as one accustomed to self-de¬ 
fence, augured a different termination to the 
contest. 

“Now, my bully,” said Manderson, addressing 
the ruffian, who whether alarmed at the readi¬ 
ness which the young man showed, or frightened 
at the general outcry against himself, showed 
signs of holding back, “I'll show you that when 
a gentleman undertakes it, he can thrash a black¬ 
guard within an inch of his life. Here I am, 
and I '11 not even take off my coat to you—come 
on!” ♦ 

A laugh and a hurrah greeted this challenge, 
in the midst of which the ruffian, blind with rage, 
rushed at Manderson. He did not succeed even 
in touching the latter, who, quick as lightning, 
by a blow that few saw, so rapid was it, sent him 
flying backward as if shot from a sling. A hearty 
cheer, in which laughter again mingled, greeted 
this exploit. The bully gathered himself up 
speedily, however, and his fury being heightened 
by his disgrace, darted on Manderson more 
savagely than ever. But neither did he succeed 
this time in striking his antagonist. With a 
dexterous movement of one arm, Manderson 
threw up the intended blow, while with the other 
he struck full in the face of his opponent, the 
blood spouting from mouth and nostrils as the 
ruffian fell heavily backward. 

“There, I think he has had enough,” quietly 
said Manderson, turning down again his coat 
sleeves. “If the scoundrel isn’t satisfied when 
he comes to. I’ll give him another lesson, when¬ 
ever he wants it.” 

With these words he made a slight inclination 
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of his head to the crowd, and entered the store, 
a loud huzza following him, for if there is any 
thing an American mob likes, it is to see courage 
and spirit triumph over merely brute force. 

Calm and unruffled as if nothing had happened, 
Manderson appeared before Julia, who, conscious 
that he had just risked himself for her, blushed 
consciously. Nor could she, even in her secret 
heart, chide him, or think less of him, though 
she knew well the character of the strife he 


had been engaged in. For the store-door had 
been only half closed, and there were those in¬ 
side who had watched the fight, so that she had 
heard of every event as it ocourred, and felt 
every fluctuation of the strife. 

It was a new and strange sensation to her, the 
interest she took in that contest; and she felt in¬ 
expressibly grateful at Manderson, more grateful 
than she dared show. % 

(to be continued.) 


THE ALPINE HORN. 


BY J. G. OHACE. 


I. 

'Tis sunset. On the mountain height 
The last faint rays are seen— 

And waning firs and crackling pines 
Are nodding in its parting sheen; 

When from those craggy heights afar 
The shepherd winds his tra, la, la, 

The shepherd sounds the sunset word, 
Tra, la, la, la, “Praised bo the Lord!” 

II. 

From height to height, from vale to vale, 
From hill to hill, from dale to dale, 

From point to point, from steep to steep, 
Their sunset vigils always keep; 

And from those craggy heights afar r 
The shepherd winds his tra, la, la, 

Each shepherd sounds the sunset word, 
Eaoh echo peals, “Praised be the Lord!” 


III. 

Praised be the Lord, the echo’s voice 
Bids every shepherd's heart rejoice; 

From hamlets rude, from grottoes haunt, 

The mountain choir their voices chaunt! 
From crag to crag, to mount afar 
The shepherd winds his tra, la, la, 

Eaoh shepherd sounds the sunset word, 

Tra, la, la, la, “ Praised be the Lord!’’ 

IV. 

“ Praised be the Lord!” ye mountains praise, 
Lift up your heads high o'er the clouds; 
Whose times and seasons, years and days, 
Hast seen a thousand snowy shrouds 1 
From mount to mount, to glen afar 
Ye shepherds wind the tra, la, la, 

Ye mountains all with one accord 

Take up the strain—“Praised be the Lord!" 


I*M THINKING OF MY HIGHLAND HOME. 


BY IBEDXBIO 


COOPEB. 


I'm thinking of my highland home, 
Far o’er the deep blue sea; 

I’m thinking of the bonny lass 
Who sweetly smiled on me; 

And memory will ever stray 
Where’er my feet may roam, 

To one sweet spot beyond the sea, 
My happy highland home. 

I’m thinking of the happy time 
I climbed the mountain’s side, 
Hard by my happy highland home 
When Jessie was my bride. 


But oh! the grass grows long and green, 
And fair the hawthorn’s wave, 

And where once smiled my highland home 
Is now my Jessie’s grave! 

Oh, happy days, I little thought 
You could so soon have fled, 

And oh! I yet can scarcely think 
That Jessie can bo dead! 

And if 'twas not for one green mound 
Across the deep sea’s foam, 

The spot where bonny Jessie sleeps 
Should be my highland home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ah, what heavenly dreams possessed me during 
the days and weeks which I spent in that deli¬ 
cious little chamber; I think there never was a 
period in my life when a deep love of the beau¬ 
tiful did not haunt me. The delirium which 
accompanied my relapse into fever was like an 
experience in fairy land. Fantastic as the visions 
that haunted me were the most glowing changes 
of beauty broke through them all. Music floated 
by me on each breath of air that gushed through 
the windows; every sunbeam that stole through 
the gossamer curtains bent over me like a rain¬ 
bow. It seemed to me that whole clouds of hum¬ 
ming birds floated through the room, filling it 
with the faint musio of their wings. Then the 
pretty things were chased away by fantastic little 
creatures in human form; smiling, fluttering, and 
full of the most exquisite fun, they trampled over 
my bed and nestled, mischievously, among the 
blossom colored hangings. I became wild with 
admiration of their rosy bloom, of their comical j 
ways—I laughed at their pranks by the hour^ ] 
and strove with insane glee to catch them with 
myhapd, or imprison them under the bed clothes. 
But they always evaded me, and making the most 
grotesque faces at my baffled efforts, I could see 
them waltzing in dozens upon the counterpane, 
and sittihg upon my pillow tangling their tiny 
ands and feet in my hair, shouting, laughing, 
and turning summersets like little mad-caps 
whenever I made a dart at them with my hands. 
So we kept it up, these exquisite little imps, and 
night and day, for we never slept—not we! the 
fun whs too good for that! 

There was only two of these pretty creatures 
at did not seem to enjoy themselves, and they 
were so odd, such droll, tearful, melancholy, ugly 
i e things, that somehow their faces always 
made us stop laughing, though we could not sup¬ 
press a giggle now and then at their solemn and 
sentimental way of doing things. 

One was a little fellow about nine inches high, 


: oh, how exquisitely droll he looked with that 
; tiny hat set upon his powdered hair, and the 
■ face underneath looking so comically anxious, 
. that it quite broke my heart to look at the little 
fellow standing there with the tears in his eyes. 

I remember puzzling myself a long time re¬ 
garding the materials which oomposed his red 
vest and small clothes, and of satisfying myself 
that they must have been made from the leaves 
of a tiger lily, peony, or some other great crim¬ 
son blossom. The grave, drab coat, with its red 
facings, the golden buckles and hat defied my im¬ 
agination altogether; but the face, that wizened, 
anxious face, was dear old Turner’s, withered up 
to the size of a crab-apple. It seemed so sad, 
so mournful, I quite pitied him—but somehow 
couldn’t keep from laughing at the priggish little 
figure he cut. Then there was a funny old woman, 
just the least bit shorter, in a blue dress and 
large cap, held up by the queerest high-backed 
comb, that spread out the crown like a fan; her 
face was old and darker than the rest, a little, 
i; wrinkled Spanish face, so ugly, but with some¬ 
thing kind in it that sometimes kept me quiet 
minutes together. These two figures really sad¬ 
dened us—the rosy troop of sprites and myself— 
with their grave faces and mattered consultations 
with each other, as if life and death depended on 
; what they were talking about. 

Then the scene would change. These elfin 
revellers disappeared—flashes of lightning and 
clouds of cold white snow come slowly over me, 
drifting, drifting, drifting, and in their midst 
that beautiful face, so cold, so white, with its 
great, mournful eyes looking down into mine 
| hour after hour—it haunted me then at times, 

; it has haunted me ever since. Yet no fear ever 
came upon me—no superstitious dread crept 
through my frame—but a chilliness as if moun¬ 
tain snow were around me, nothing more. 

At last this strange phantasmagoria cleared 
away; the elfin forms gave up their gambols and 
disappeared, all but the old man and the woman, 
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and they gradually grew larger, and I knew that 
they were the good Spanish woman and Turner. 

How tenderly these two persons nursed me 
during the slow convalescence that followed— 
how ardent was the love that my infant nature 
gave back for this care, for mine was an impas¬ 
sioned nature; every sensation that I knew, love, 
Hate, grief, fear—nay, not fear, 1 think that was 
unknown to my nature from the first!—but all 
other sensations were passions in me. Generous 
sentiments predominated. I am of that conviction 
yet. Then my life lies before me like a map, and 
every impulse of my soul has been analyzed with 
as much impartiality, and more knowledge than 
any man or woman ever gathered from the actions 
of his fellow man. And so as my reviewed life 
strengthened upon me, I began to love these sin¬ 
gular benefactors with an energy of gratitude 
that made them the slaves of my wildest caprice. 

Turner I saw at stated periods, when he could 
escape from the Hall to inquire after my com¬ 
forts, and caress me in his quaint, tender fashion. 
I had learned to watch for the hour, when his 
gorgeous livery could be seen gleaming through 
the trees, with the most ardent impatience. No 
maiden ever watched the coming of her lover 
with more longing anxiety. He always brought 
me some pretty gift, if it were only a branch of 
hawthorn in flower, an early crocus, or a hatful 
of violets. He was an old, childless bachelor, 
and the poor child that had crept to his feet from 
the way-side, became the very pet and darling of 
a heart that had but one other idol on earth, and 
that was Lord Glare, his master. 

Maria was with me always, carrying me in her 
arms when too feeble for an effort at walking; 
sitting by me as I played wearily with the abund¬ 
ance of rich toys that she found in endless variety 
in closets and hidden places of which I had no 
idea. This woman and I were alone in the house; 
the language in which she addressed me was not 
that which I spoke with Turner, but her caresses, 
her eager love were even more demonstrative than 
his, there was a pathos and power in her expres¬ 
sions of tenderness that he doubtless felt, but 
could not express in his own rougher language. 

I spoke her language well and without effort, 
for it seemed more native to my tongue than the 
English; and sometimes I would address Turner 
in some of its rich terms of endearment, but he 
always checked me with a grimace as if the sound 
were hateful; nor would he attempt to compre¬ 
hend Maria, except in her confused efforts at 
English. 

There was another language too of which I had 
learned the sounds, but whether it was of human 
origin, or something that I had gathered from the 


wild birds, I could not tell. It had a meaning to 
me, and to my fancy expressed many feelings of 
my heart better than any sounds in which they 
could be uttered, but no one understood them, 
and so like the feelings to which this strange 
gift alone gave utterance, it was locked up in my 
heart to be hoarded and pondered over in secret. 

I grew stronger and more contented as time 
went on. The stillness, the bright atmosphere, 
and the love with which I was surrounded were 
hushing my soul back into childhood again, for 
up to this time I can remember but few thoughts 
or sensations that partook of my infant years. 

In truth there was something fairy-like in my 
position, well calculated to excite an imagination 
vivid as mine to most unhealthy action. Some¬ 
times it seemed to me as if I had been a child of 
the air, for first memory went back to the lark’s 
nest in the meadow; and my earliest idea of 
enjoyment was rich with bird music. Good as 
Turner and Maria were, it never entered my mind 
to consider myself as absolutely belonging to 
them, more subtle and refined affinities existed 
within me. 

Everything that surrounded me was calculated 
to excite these feelings, the utmost prodigality 
of wealth could have supplied nothing of the 
beautiful or refined which was not mysteriously 
bestowed on me. The clothes I wore; the rooms 
allotted to me; the toys and books were of the 
most exquisite richness. The texture of every 
thing I touched was of peculiar delicacy, thus a 
natural worship of the beautiful inherent in my 
nature was fed and pampered as if by magic. 
During my convalescence I spent many a dreamy 
hour listening to Maria, as she repeated the 
strange legends and romances of her own land. 
Then I began to spell out words and read for 
myself. The house contained a library of richly 
bound books, in many languages, mostly clas¬ 
sical, or on subjects of foreign interest—few ro¬ 
mances were among the collection, but the poets 
of all countries, except England, were well re¬ 
presented. The best poetry of Italy, Germany 
and Spain, the ancient classics, and mythological 
subjects predominated; many of these volumes 
were in the original language, but there was no 
lack of English translations. The most remark¬ 
able thing about this collection was an entire 
deficiency in the works of native authors. A few 
of the poets were to be found, Milton and two 
: or three others, but everything calculated to give 
’ an insight into the social life or history of Eng- 
1 land, seemed to have been excluded with yigi- 
i lence. 

| The small hexagonal room which contained 
these books was connected with my sleeping 
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chamber by a brief gallery lined with pictures. 
Two or three statuettes, coffiep from the great 
masters, occupied pedestals in this gallery, and 
the lights were so arranged that every inspira¬ 
tion of the genius that had given life to the can- 
tsss or the marble, was thrown forward as by a 
kindred mind. This room and its gallery, unlike 
most of the other apartments, were left un¬ 
locked, and, with my-imagination on fire with the 
legends in which Maria was constantly indulging, 

I loved to wander along the gallery, and ponder ; 
over the pictures, filling each landscape with ! 
some scene of active life, and reading a destiny j 
in the strange faces that looked down upon me 
from the wall. 

Bat more especially did the statuettes become 
objects of admiration, probably because they 
touched some latent talent of my own'and awoke 
a desire of emulation. Even at this early period 
of my life I felt an appreciation of the beauty in 
form and proportion so exquisitely maintained 
m these ob Jects, keen as the desire of a hungry 
person for food. An awkward position, an ill 
arranged article of furniture, cross lights upon a 
picture, anything which outraged that exquisite 
sense of the perfect, which has been both my 
happiness and my bane, was as vivid with me 
before I knew a rule of art as it is now. 

8o with this inherent sense of the beautiful i 
gni ing me like a sunbeam, I made play-fellows i 
the breathing marble and of pictures so rare, i 
« I have since learned that a monarch might 1 
hate coveted them. I grew ambitious to emu- i 

mrLifl marble m my ° wn P erson > amused t 
J-iJ’ ho “ a / ter ioor - in practising the graceful t 
P“ n which each maintained on its pedestal. 1 
gr ? w ‘trcsoine at length, and impelled by s 
gemne within me, I began to invent and s 
range new combinations for myself, before the a 
^ mirror that reflected back the gallery and 1 
Wit contained, when my chamber door was open. 

., , . 3 , ,truck b y ‘be rision of childish beauty f 

offert,” yir.,” 1 ? fr ° m mirr0r <,UriDg th69e g 

inn , 1 was Phased with the paint- w 

in th8' P °\ the WaI1 ’ ° r 0,6 8tatuca that gleamed h 
“i.d Uu,I a8le , beaUly ” a - I >»«d the a 

tures • crea * ur ® *bat stood mockiDg my ges- h 
itt hn„ r irr ° r ' b — aba was more bril- 
the m„W n' Pamti “ gfl ’ and mora life-like than li 
the u fe ■ l b r aUS ? , her " oh e y es ware so fuU of ti 

novldtt l°u \ n,y0Wnb080m - Ah '^ 9 ' * 

my equal I ,rH Wby n ° t? ste alone eeemed to 
Shadow Of m 1 „ " 0t . refleot °> a * ehc was the m 
to, ewn ^ or “ trnU * identify her with ai 

.a W rr 0Ceata1 '- She seemed to me like y. 
tevar/ufe thf 01118 throu 8 h “other progression oo 
> y were so Immovably changeless: at 


is. but she was variable as a humming-bird, she 
at smiled, moved, looked a thousand things from 
id those great flashing eyes—oh, if she could have 
a- spoken. I was sure in my heart that*she could 
a- have uttered that strange, hidden language of 
a mine. 

te So I met the wild, little beauty each day in the 
i- mirror. Every graceful curve and line of the 
te statues had become familiar, and almost weari- 
5 , some to me, but here was infinite variety changing 
ir at “y will, she was my slave, my subject, a being 
h over which I had absolute control; and this was 
y the first idea that I ever had of companionship, 
e In the library I found some books still done 

up in brown paper packages, as if ordered for 
e some purpose and forgotten. These, of course, 
f became objects of especial curiosity to a child 
& always on the alert for discoveries. They were 
i juvenile volumes, richly illustrated, containing 
i all the fairy tales, I do believe, evetf invented or 
l translated into the English language. 
r I seized upon these books with eagerness— 
l q^udied the pictures, and made toilsome efforts 
- t0 s P e11 out their meaning. So between Maria’s 
i horrible efforts at reading, and my own spelling 
out of words, we gathered up all the glowing 
romance, and this opened new visions to me, 
and gave a vivid impulse to my day dreamings 
among the pictures. It was only my wild spirit 
that wandered. At first the debility that followed 
my illness, and afterward Turner’s earnest pro¬ 
hibition confined me to the honse, or, as a great 
indulgence, to the little flower nook directly 
under the windows. A woman came now and 
then from some place, to me unknown, and per¬ 
formed the ruder work of our household. Then 
she went off down some avenue of the park, 
and her’s was all the face I saw for months 
and months, save those of Turner and my good 
Maria. 

A winter and spring went by, and then my 
fairy-like imprisonment ceased. Old Turner 
grew cheerful and indulgent; he gave me long 
walks among the trees, that from my windows 
had seemed like distant countries; he brought 
a pretty black poney upon which I rode, while 
he walked by my saddle. 

My frame grew vigorous, and my spirits bird¬ 
like under this wholesome indulgence. Some¬ 
times I caught glimpses of the old Hall, and a 
vivid remembrance of the morning Turner had 
found me upon its door-steps, swept back upon 
my brain. I wondered if the lady, with her dog, 
and that long, silver grey morning-robe was there 
yet, and if I‘should ever see her again. As my 
courage and curiosity grew strong, I inquired 
about these things of Turner. No, the lady was 
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not there,” he said, “she had gone np to London 
to be near her son, who was at Eton.” 

Where was London? Who was her son? What 
was Eton? 

How eagerly I crowded all these questions 
together, when, for the first time, I found the 
dear old man disposed to indulge my curiosity. 
London, Eton were soon explained, but they 
still seemed like the cities I had read of in my 
fairy books. But when he told me of this son— 
that he was Lord Clare’s nephew, and might one 
day become owner of the Hall, our own pretty 
home, and the broad fields and parks around us 
to the horizon almost, my heart fell, my thoughts 
grew dark, and for a moment the beautiful land¬ 
scape disappeared. A cold mist surrounded me, 
it was but for a moment, but why was it?—how 
came this bleak vision to encompass me thus 
with its dreary indistinctness? Had some name 
jarred on my memory which refused to receive 
it, and yet felt the shock ? Was that name—Lord 
Clare’s? Why had neither Turner nor Maria 
ever mentioned him before? Who was he? What 
was Turner to him? 

I asked these questions at once. Turner an¬ 
swered in a low voice, and I fancied with reluct¬ 
ance; certain I am, his voice was more husky 
than usual. 

He explained that Lord Clare was his master, 
that he had gone into foreign lands, and might 
not come back for years. The lady whom I had 
seen was his sister, unlike him in everything, but 
still his sister; and during his absence her home 
was to be at the Hall whenever it might be her 
pleasure to reside there. 

We had ridden to the brow of an eminence on 
the verge of the park while Turner was giving 
me this intelligence; the spot was unknown to 
me, and commanded a fine view of the country 
far and near. In a sweeping curve of the distant 
uplands stood a dark stone dwelling, not castel¬ 
lated, but still partaking of a style which admits 
of towers and balconies, so ornamented that it 
was impossible to guess to what age they be¬ 
longed. It was an imposing building, and made 
both a grand and picturesque object, lapped as 
it was among the most verdant and lovely hills 
in the world. I looked toward this building with 
interest, it seemed like something I had seen 
before pictured perhaps in a book. “And that,” 
said I, pointing my tiny fingers toward the dis¬ 
tance, “that house yonder among the purple 
hills, is that Lord Clare’s also?” 

“That,” said Turner, with a sigh, and shading 
his eyes with his withered hand, “that is the 
Green Hurst.” 

He paused, shook his head mournfully, and 


then, remembering that the name was not a full 
answer to my question, continued, 

“ Yes, yes, that is Lord Clare’s also, it came to 
him through—through his—his—through Lady 
Clare.” 

“And who lives yonder, dear Turner?” 

“No one; it is shut up.” 

“I think,” said f, leaning down toward the old 
man, who stood with one arm thrown over the 
neck of my poney, “I think this world most have 
very few people in it for all that you tell me. 
No one at the Hall—no one out yonder—only 
you and Maria and me among these woods and 
fields.” 

“And is not that enough, child?” 

I shook my head. 

“Are you not happy with us, Zana? What 
more do you want?” 

“I want,” said I, kindling with the idea, “I 
want to see a child; you tell me the world is full 
of little girls and boys like me—where are they?” 

“I have thought of this before,” muttered 
Turner, uneasily, “its natural—its what I should 
have expected. What company are the Spanish 
woman and such a dry old chip os I am for a 
creature like this?” 

His look of annoyance disturbed me. I could 
not bear to see his old face so wrinkled with 
anxiety. 

“We shoutd have to take a long journey to 
find the children, I suppose,” said I, hoping to 
relieve his perplexity; “but Jupiter here is so 
strong, and so swift, if you could but keep np 
with him now, we might search for them, you 
know.” 

The old man still looked anxious, and bore 
down heavily on the neck of my beautiful steed 
with his arm. 

“Don’t,” said I, “you will hurt Jupiter; see 
how his head droops.” 

“Poor thing, I would not hurt him for the 
world, if it were only for her sake,” said the old 
man, smoothing the arched neck of Jupiter with 
his palm; “next to you, Zana, I think she loved 
this pretty animal.” 

“Who, who was it that loved Jupiter so?” I 
inquired, with eager curiosity. 

“Your mother,” replied the old man, and the 
words dropped like tears from his lips. 

“My mother,” I repeated, looking upward, 
and solemnly expecting to see that sweet face 
gazing down upon me from the clouds. “Let 
us go home, dear Turner, I am growing cold; do 
not say that again, the sound drifts over me here 
like a snow-heap,” I said, pressing one hanfl 
upon my heart, “it hurts me here.” 

Turner seemed to struggle with himself. Then 
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lifting his pale blue eyes to my face, as if he 
had nerved his resolution to say something very 
painful, he answered, 

“One minute, Zana! Tell me, child, what is 
it that makes you turn white and shiver so, when 
I speak as I did now of your mother?” 

“I do not know!’* I replied, looking upward, 
with anxiety. “The cold is here at my heart, 1 
do not know why.” 

“Do you remember your mother? Now that 
you are well, something of the past should come 
hack to you. Say, child, make an effort—that 
mother—what has become of her?” 

I only shuddered—it was all the reply that I 
could give, I could feel, but all was blank and 
blackness to my thoughts. 

Turner saw my distress, and his own become 
more and more visible. He looked upon the 
ground and began muttering to himself, a habit 
that he had when very much perplexed. His 
thoughts reached me in disjointed snatches, but 
I dwelt upon them long after. 

“ How oan I send him word ? What can I say ? 
Even proof of her own identity is wanting—proof 
that would satisfy him. Besides, his anxiety was 
for her—poor thing—even more than the child. 
If she could but be made to remember. Z ana, 
Zana!” he burst forth, grasping my arm,, and 
looking imploringly into my face, “struggle with 
this apathy of the mind—strive, think—tell me, 
child, tell me something that I can get for a clue! 
Tell me if you can—try, try, my pretty Zana, and 
you shall have troops of children to play with. 
Tell me, where was it that you parted with your 
mother?” 

I did make an effort to remember; my veins 
chilled; my cheeks grew cold as ice; I lifted my 
finger upward and pointed to a'bank of clouds 
rolling in fleecy whiteness over us. 

“Is that all?” exclaimed Turner, despairingly. 
I could not speak, my lips seemed frozen; I 
cat like a marble child upon the back of my 
pony, everything around me had turned to snow 
once more. 

Tears rolled down Turner’s cheeks, great, cold 
tears, that looked like hail storms, they made me 
shiver afresh. 

It was the last time that Turner ever tortured 
®e with questions regarding my mother—ques¬ 
tions that I had no power to answer, yet which 
fought with them such mysterious, such inde¬ 
scribable pain. Later, when my soul was called 
back from the past—but of this hereafter. 

ne day I had wandered through garden and 
®nt among the brave old chesnuts quite alone, 
or now that the family were absent from the 
ad, Turner allowed me to wander almost at 


will anywhere between the old mansion and the 
more humble, but not less lovely home. 

This time I took one of the great chesnut 
avenues hitherto unexplored, which led me, not 
toward thtf Hall, but by a curving sweep to the 
lodge, which I just remembered having passed 
in my progress from the meadows, en the memo¬ 
rable night when Turner found me upon the 
door-steps. Then it had seemed like a cliff, 
adown which great festoons of ivy were sweeping 
to the ground. Now I saw the thick foliage 
turned and forced back here and there, to admit 
light into the doors and windows of a rustic cot¬ 
tage, which had a stir of life within, though I 
saw no person. 

I passed this lodge with a stealthy tread, for a 
sense of disobedionce followed me. I knew, with¬ 
out having been directly told, that both Turner 
and Maria would disapprove my passing beyond 
the limits of the park, but childish curiosity, 
with some vague remembrance of the place, were 
too strong for my sense of right, and I passed on 
quite charmed with the broad slope of meadow 
land that lay before me, all golden crimson and 
white with mid-summer blossoms. A village with 
church tower in the distance rose upon my view 
like a glimpse of fairy-land. I felt then that the 
world, as Turner asserted, was full of people, and 
longed to know more about them. 

I walked along the Carriage track which wound 
toward the village through thick hedges just out 
of blossom, holding my breath as I recognized 
here a moss-covered stone, there a hillock, upon 
which I had set down to rest on that wearisome 
night. The grass was green and fresh where the 
tent, to which my first remembrance went back, 
had been, but I recollected the place well. As I 
stood gazing on it, the soft gurgle of waters fell 
upon my ear as it had then, and induced half by a 
feeling that seemed like terror, half by curiosity, 
I moved toward the hollow, wondering if I should 
find that impish little figure waiting for me again. 

A spirit of adventure led me on then, as it has 
impelled me always, rather to anticipate than 
shrink from my destiny. I reached the slope, 
looked half timidly down, and remained breath¬ 
less and lost in delight. 

Upon the rock which I have mentioned covered 
with litchen and mossy grasses, sat a little girl, 
about my own age, I should think, busy with a 
quantity of meadow blossoms that filled the crown 
of a gipsey bonnet that stood by her side. All 
around her lay the gathered blossoms; her $hay 
feet were buried in them, they gleamed through 
the skirt of her muslin dress, and brightened the 
rock all around. She coquetted with them like 
| a bird—bending her head on one side as she held 
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a cluster of violets in the sun, flinging it back 
with a graceful curve of the neck, when they 
dropped into shadow, and eyeing them coyly all 
the time as a robin regards the cherry he intends 
to appropriate at leisure. ♦ 

What eyes the creature had! large and of a 
purplish blue, like the violets she held, and so 
full of smiling brightness; never before or since 
x have I seen a creature so beautiful, so full of 
graceful bloom. Her profuse hair was in dis¬ 
order, falling in golden waves and ourls all over 
her white shoulders, from which the transparent 
sleeve was drawn with knots of blue ribbon, 
leaving the prettiest dimples in the world ex¬ 
posed. Her mouth was soft, red and smiling 
like a ripe cherry in the sunshine, and that rosy 
smile so innocent in its tenderness, so radiant 
with glee. Talk of women not feeling the glow 
of each other’s beauty, why there is no feeling 
on earth so unselfish, so full of lofty, tender 
admiration as the love which one high-souled 
woman feels for the sister woman to whom her 
soul goes forth in sympathy. This appreciation, 
these attachments are not frequent in society, 
but when they do exiBt, the loves of the angels 
are almost realized. 

I looked down upon this child, thus busy with 
her graoeful flowers, and my heart filled with the 
sunshine of her person. As she trifled with her 
garlands, the smile broke into musio on her red 
lips, and a few soft chirping notes, wild and 
untaught as a bird’s, blended richly with the 
flowing waters. 

At last she lifted a half twined garland high 
over her head that the sunshine might kindle up 
its blossoms, and as her eyes were turned upward 
they fell upon me. The garland hung motionless 
in her hand; the song died on her lips, leaving 
them like an opening rose-bud; and her blue eyes 
filled with a look of pleasant wonder. Thus, for 
the moment, we gazed upon each other, we who 
were to be a destiny each to the other. 

“Come,” she said, at last pushing her straw 
gipsey toward me, so eagerly that a quantity of 
flowers rolled over the brim, through which the 
broad strings rippled in azure waves—“come, 
there is enough for us both, let us pelt the brook 
and hear the water laugh as it runs away with 
them. Here jump to the rock, I will make room. 
Now for it!” 

She gathered up her skirt, crushing the blos¬ 
soms with her little dimpled arms, pushed back 
the. gipsey, and left a space upon the stone for 
me to occupy. 

I sprang down the bank breathing quickly, and 
with my whole frame in a joyful glow, t plaoed 
myself among the blossoms, weaving my arms 


about the charming infant’B, and kissing her 
shoulders till she laughed aloud, as a bird breaks 
into musio at the first sight of a kindred song¬ 
ster. 

“Come,” said the child, her voice still rich 
with glee—“come, let us go to work: which will 
you have violets, primroses, or some of these 
pretty white stars that I found by the brook?” 

“All, all,” I answered, with animation, “give 
them to me, and mind what a pretty crown I 
shall make for your hair.” 

She turned her great, wondering eyes on me 
as I wove the blossoms together; the violets with 
golden primroses, intermingling them with leaves 
and spears of long grass, a white star gleaming 
out here and there in silvery relief. 

When she saw my garland, so different from 
her 6wn, in which the flowers were grouped 
without method, the child seemed lost in admira¬ 
tion. After gazing on it a moment, and then 
upon me, she took her own half-formed wreath 
and cast it upon the brooklet with a charming 
little pout of the lips, that was lovely almost as 
her smiles had been. 

I went on with my coronal, enjoying the task as 
an author does his poem, or a painter his picture, 
the tints harmonized under my fingers, the sym¬ 
metrical grace filled my soul with the delight 
which springs from a natural love of the beau¬ 
tiful ; even at that age I had all the feelings of 
an artist, all that love of praise which holds a 
place in those feelings. 

“Ah,” said I, weaving my wreath among her 
golden curls, “if you could see how beautiful 
you are together, you and the flowers.” 

“I can see,” cried the child, springing up and 
scattering a shower of blossoms from the folds 
of her frock which fell into the water, disturbing 
it till it looked like a shattered mirror. “No, 
not now, naughty thing that I am, to make the 
poor brook so angry with my flowers—but wait 
a minute and you shall see!” 

“No, no, not there!” cried I, seizing her in 
breathless fear, for I remembered the hideous 
thing that had frightened me from the depths of 
those very waters; “don’t look in the water; let 
us go away. It may be lurking here yet” 

“What?” questioned the child, anxiously. 

“Something that I saw here once, a wild, 
wicked creature, with such eyes and hair-” 

“What, in the water?” she asked, her blue 
eyes growing wider and larger. • 

“Yes, here in the pool, just by this rock.” 

We both stood up clinging to one another. In 
our upright position the pool lay clear and tran*» 
quil beneath us, and impelled by that sort of 
fascination which in moments of affright often 
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tarns the gaze upon that which it dreads to see, 
oar eyes fell at the same moment upon two 
objects reflected back as from a mirror. My 
little friend, so like one of those cherubs which 
Baphael half buries amid the transparent clouds 
ia his pictures, and that other little friend, with 
whom I had become acquainted in the mirror at 
home. 

“Ah, how came she here? Is she your friend 
also?” I said, pointing toward the dark brilliant 
child that pointed back to me, with a questioning 
smile as I spoke. 

“Who, that?” asked my companion, waving 
her hand—a gesture that was sent back, as it 
seemed, with new grace from the water. 

“ Why, don’t you know it again?” 

“Yes, but do you? Does it ever speak to you, ; 
or only stand looking like that?” j 

She gazed at me with her wondering eyes, and < 
then at the images beneath us. ? 

“Why, don’t you know me, there with the j 
wreath on?—and you, it is so droll that any one s 
should not know herself.” < 

I caught my breath. “What?” I exclaimed, j 
“does that child look like me? Is it me?” j 

“Why, yes, who else please?” cried my com- j 
panion, gaily, “see, it is your hair, strange hair j 
it is too, so black, and with a glow of your pretty 
frock too; and the eyes, they look like two stars 
iu the water.” 

I looked upon the two figures, the fair, blooming 


little beauty, the dark, earnest, haughty, but 
sparkling face that bent over her. After a mo¬ 
ment I said, slowly, as if speaking of a picture, 
“yes, it is me, and I am beautiful!” 

“Indeed you are,” exclaimed the child, with a 
| gaiety that disturbed me, for this conviction of 
| my own loveliness gave a serious, almost sad 
impression to my thoughts; “papa calls me his 
blossom, you shall be my star. Shall she not, 
my own darling papa ?” 

I looked up and saw a gentleman standing 
upon the bank looking calmly, and with a gentle 
smile upon us as we stood. He wub dressed in 
black, somewhat worn, and had a subdued meek¬ 
ness in his deportment, which won my childish 
heart in an instant. 

“Well, Cora, are you ready to return home, 
ohild?” he said, with the quiet, sweet smile 
deepening on his face. 

“Oh, yes, papa,” she cried, unwinding Hber 
arms from mine, and leaping from the rock. 
“Good-bye, come to-morrow,” she cried, clam¬ 
bering up the bank, and pausing at the top to 
shower back kisses with both hands; “do you 
hear, come to-morrow, my star-” 

The gentleman took her hand and led her 
away. I watched them till they disappeared, 
and then sunk upon the rock crying disconso¬ 
lately. It seemed as if my life had just begun, 
and was swept away into darkness. 

(to be continued.) 
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A traveller on a dusty road 
Strew'd acorns on the lea; 

And on<f took root and sprouted up. 

And grew into a tree, 

hove sought its shade at evening time, 

To breathe its early vows, 

And age was pleased, in heights of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore— 

It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way. 

Amid the grass and fern— 

A passing stranger scoop'd a well 
Where weary men might turn. 

He wall'd it in, and hung with care 
A ladle on the brink, 


He thought not of the deed be did, 

But judged that toil might drink. 

He pass’d again, and lo! the well, 

By Summer never dried, 

Had cool'd ten thousand parched tongues 
And saved a life beside. 

A nameless man, amid tbe crowd, 

That throng'd the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love. 
Unstudied, from the heart. 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death! 

Oh, germ! oh, fount! oh, word of love! 
Oh, thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Fashionable Hotels. —The splendor of some of 
the hotels, lately erected in New York and Philadel¬ 
phia, really almost exceeds belief. This is particu¬ 
larly true of the St. Nicholas, which was opened in 
the former city, a few days after the first of January. 
Outside, this palatial structure is of white marble, and 
built in the most ornate style of architecture: inside 
it is the climax of whatever oan be done by gilding, 
by mirrors, by rich carpets, by sumptuous furniture. 
We have before us a graphic letter from a lady, who 
arrived at the St. Nicholas the day after it was opened. 
We cannot give our readers a better idea of this new 
hotel than by copying the epistle, which was written 
in the first flush of the inspection, and without any 
idea of ultimate publication. 

* 

St. Nicholas, 10$ P. M. 

“ Well, this ?s about the most magnificent place 
I have ever been in. The Arabian Night palaces 
were only prophecies of it. I cannot begin a de¬ 
scription of it. The public parlors are all fur¬ 
nished differently, with Saxony carpets, chandeliers 
of ^lle most gorgeous finish, mirrors, which seem to 
me almost priceless, five and six in One room; elabo- 
Tatel/ycarved rose-wood furniture, covered with a 
satin damask which would almost stand alone, stiff 
with'gold and silver thread; in one room it will 
be green, crimson and gold, in another of a white 
ground with flowers of the natural hue, woven to¬ 
gether with silver thread, and in another still, of a 
rich cream color, with much the same pattern. Then 
the laco curtains too are beautiful beyond concep¬ 
tion, loaded down with the very richest work. The 
halls and staircases are just as richly furnished 
with mirrors and Saxony carpets, damask and laces, 
luxurious brocatelle lounges and chairs as the 
drawing-rooms. The private parlors and chambers 
are equally gorgeous. Even our rooms up in the 
fifth story have brocatelle and lace curtains, Brus¬ 
sels carpets, rich gas-burners, and everything to 
make us comfortable but a wardrobe. The dining¬ 
room is in keeping with the.rest of the house. You 
know I have no idea of size, but it is immense. 
There are eight large mirrors in it: three chande¬ 
liers, which for elaborate work outrival any of Cor¬ 
nelius’, besides double-side burners; in all ninety 
burners in this one room. The tea-room is truly 
beautiful. The vases on the four mantels could not 
have cost less than a hundred dollars a pair; the 
hangings, as well as the mirrors, carpets, chairs, 
and consoles surpass anything I have seen displayed 
in Chesnut street, whilst the silver is of the most : 
graceful pattern you can imagine, covered with grape ; 
leaves. As to the great bridal chamber it is gor- 
eously vulgar. It is so white that I shivered when 
wont in, for I felt buried in a snow-wreath. In 
the middle of the room stands a French bedstead, 
and from the oentre of the ceiling depends white 
satin wadded curtains with lace ones under them, 
looped back with heavy cords and tassels and orange 
flowers., The bedstead itself is a gilded frame, 
covered with white satin, put on in a honeycomb 
style, and studded with gold-headed nails. The bed- 
quilt is white satin, quilted in the finest diamonds, 


and over this is thrown a priceless lace tpread , of 
such material as the finest and most expensive capes 
are made. The sheets are of linen cambric, of as fine 
a quality as a handsome handkerchief, aild edged 
with a thread lace worth two or three dollars a 
yard. There is one large pier and one mantel mirror. 
The window curtains are of lace and white watered 
silk. The toilette table is covered with white satin, 
with an oval mirror in a gilt frame, surrounded with 
lace and satin curtains, which depend from a Cupid 
who looks as if he was jumping a wreath of roses. 
The chairs and lounges are gilded, covered with 
satin, studded with gilt-headed nails. But the ceilibg 
and wall are the most beautiful of alL The ceiling 
is exquisitely painted in most delicate colors, with 
flowers, and the wall is draped with fluted satin from 
ceiling to floor. Four glass chandeliers, which look 
as if they might have come from fairy land, hang at 
each corner of the bed. 

“I suppose hundreds of visitors walked through 
the house to-night, just to look at it, every one as 
contented as possible, and, New York fashion, every 
one seeming to feel as if it was his own individual 
property, and to derive much satisfaction therefrom. 
The house is crowded.” * * * 

One cannot help asking, at least ice cannot, to what 
all this is to lead ? If every new hotel that is opened, 
s to base its claims to public patronage on surpassing 
all former ones in luxury and show, where will the 
race of extravagance stop? That, as yet, people are 
willing to pay for all this, appears from the success 
of such enterprises. The most incredible prices, in¬ 
deed, are given, and given willingly, for the best 
apartments in these new hotels. One family at the 
St. Nicholas, consisting of a gentleman, his wife, his 
daughter, and a servant, pay, we hear, three hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. Chance travellers, even at 
two dollars and a half a day, the price asked at the 
St. Nicholas, are soaroely considered as remunera¬ 
tive, and are condemned to the upper stories, the 
lower ones being monopolized at higher rates. Truly 
we have fallen on a spendthrift age. 

We have ourselves, during the past month, visited 
the St. Nicholas. Shall we confess the truth, and 
say that the style is not to our taste? Everything 
is .too bright, and too glaring; gimcrackery reigns 
triumphant; it is what a flashy waistcoat and an 
enormous gold chain is among gentlemen. It would 
be the Paradise of a returned Californian. But a 
lady or gentleman of refined taste would desire some¬ 
thing more subdued. 

It is all very dazzling nevertheless. But we would 
rather see a few good pictures instead of bo many 
mirrors, or purchase more comfortable chambers at 
the expense of some of the lace curtains. Every one 
to his taste, however. People that like to be vulgar 
will be vulgar, we suppose, and insist on having 
gilding, gimcrackery and bridal chambers. Vive la 
humbug! 
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Mrs. Stephens’ Story. —The very serious, and 
indeed dangerous illness of Mrs. Stephens, prevented 
her continuing “Zana” in the February number. 
She has now, however, recovered so far as to be able 
to resume writing, and accordingly another chapter 
of her thrilling novel appears in this number. 

The Red Riband. —This interesting tale has been 
translated and adapted from the German, by Dr. 
Beyerle, expressly for this number. It is one of the 
best stories of the year. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. I 


My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir 
E. Bulioer Lytton. 2 vols. New York: Harper & 
Brothers .—This delightful fiction is now completed* 
and published in two parts, each at thirty-seven and 
a half cents, by the Messrs. Harpers. On it and 
“ The Caxtons" the fam^ of Bulwer will rest with 
posterity. It is really wonderful how this author* 
once the most deleterious perhaps that wrote in Eng¬ 
land, has become one of the most, if not the moBt 
moral that Great Britain can show. “My Novel" is 
at once brilliant and instructive, a true picture of 
modern England, and an excellent didactio lesson in 
disguise: and as such we recommend it to every 
American household. 


Lady. Bird. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 1 
vol. New York: D. Appleton & Go.— The author 
of this novel is of that class, we judge, who 11 like 
to be miserable.” In «11 her fictions that we have 
read, but most especially in this, she piles horror 
upon horror, as if people were born only to be un- 
bappy. The result is that her books have a morbid 
effect, as if the reader had walked through a loath¬ 
some hospital. If the moral was good we should 
complain less. But the whole aim of the present 
fiction is to exalt minor virtues above greater ones, 
to deify asceticism, as it were, at the expense of all 
sweet household duties. If the hero and heroine, 
instead of foolishly vowing to part forever, in con¬ 
sequence of an absurd mistake, had worked out, in 
a righteous married life, their true destiny, virtue 
and religion would have been better, far better 
terved, in our humble opinion. 

Speeches of Macauley. 2 vols. New York: J. S. 
Bedfteld. Philada: W. B. Zeiber.—ln those two 
neat volumes we have the speeches of the Right 
Hon. W. Babington Macauley, from his entrance 
uto parliament, just before the Reform BUI, up to 
»e present time. They are on aU subjects, and ex¬ 
hibit every variety of mood. Sometimes they are 
in attack, sometimes in defence, sometimes strictly 
argumentative, sometimes brilUant with retort. But 
° eV6r i fad 10 e *bibit the great powers of mind 
the almost unequalled rhetoric, for which Ma- 

of b7 ! am ° U8 - ** atyle ’ P erha P», they fall short 

* f , 0l f borate eM W and even of his history, yet 
nevertheless they are more polished than most other 

lS °r 8t0ri68 * Th ° volumea 8h ould ^ ^ the 

»^W, 6 Hud y Pera0 ' 1 Wh ° mak °’ 9Uher P ° Uti0a OT 

By EmtrKm Bennett. 1 ml 
gather tii i * Peter * on ’—consider this alto- 
written T ^ ?° Uon which Mr ‘ Bennett yet 

Possible eomnl 8 - R7Ulg thi8 We Pay him fche highest 
most T> Q oT ?l TV lt, “ h ° haB long been one of tbe 
bas do n r ar ° f ^ merioan novelists. His publisher 
Poblio dJ V 7 ? S that WM po88ibl ° to add to the 
handsome 111 f* the work » having issued it in a very 

foments not disgrace 

immense U ° Tehini ” “ destined to have an 


History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France . 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. 3 vols. New York: Har¬ 
per & Brothers .—Like all of Lamartine's writings 
this is a work of great brilliancy. It is indeed a 
series of historical pictures, such as are to be met 
with nowhere else, vivid, dazzling, ever changing, 
always animated. We think he scarcely does jus¬ 
tice to Napoleon, but his prejudices in favor of the 
Orleans family, prejudices the result of many kind¬ 
nesses received at their hand, doubtless acoount for 
this. 


A Hero and Other Tales. By the author of “ Olive.” 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .—Amohg the 
many female writers of cotemporary fiction, ip whom 
Great Britain delights, the author of these three 
beautiful stories is perhaps the best. Those who have 
read either “Olive,” or “The Head of the Family,” 
should lose no time in procuring this volume. It is 
published in a neat duodecimo style, with clear, large 
type; and is handsomely bound in cloth. 

Bleak House. With Illustrations. By Charles 
Dickens. Part HI. New York: Harper <£■ Bro¬ 
thers .—Of all the novels of Dickens this pleases us 
the least. The London Times, in a late article, 
truly remarked that the author of “Boz” was be¬ 
coming, more and more, a delineator of manners 
rather than of character. We shall be glad when 
“Bleak House” is concluded, in hopes that he may 
strike out something in his old vein. 

Ugly Effie and other Tales. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 

1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson .—In addition to 
“Ugly Effie,” this volume contains “Neglecting a 
Fee,” “The Village Pastor's Wife,” “The Tempted,” 
“Aunt Mercy,” “The Stranger at the Banquet,” and 
“The Two Uncles.” Mrs. Hentz is one of the most 
popular female writers of the day. Such a number 
of her choicest stories, contained in a single volume, 
makes a very desirable book. Price fifty cents. 

On the Lessons in Proverbs. By R. C. French, 1 
voL New York: J. S. Redfield. Philada: W. B. 
Zeibcr .—This volume contains the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered, at Portsmouth and else¬ 
where, to Young Men’s Societiesi It is excellent in 
matter and manner alike, and has been issued in 
Redfield’s usual neat style. Every page of it is full 
of sterling wisdom. 
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Alison’8 Jlistory of Europe from the fall of Napo¬ 
leon in 1815 to the accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852. Vol. J. New York: Harper & Brothers .— 
A good history of this period has been long wanted. 
No man living is bettor qualified than Sir Archibald 
Alison to write such a history. He has indeed serious 
faults as an author, for he is the inveterate foe of 
republicanism, heartily dislikes France and every 
thing French, and has a labored, heavy, and often 
stilted style. But he always manages to interest the 
reader, is laborious in collecting details, and when 
his point of view is considered judges generally with 
fairness. To those who know his prejudices, and 
are, therefore, guarded against them, his history will 
be quite valuable. The Harpers are issuing it in a 
style to match his former work, “The History of 
Europe during the French Revolution/' published 
by them several years ago. 

Waverley Novels. Illustrated Library Edition. 
Yols. XXI and XXII. Boston: B. B. Hussey & Co. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson ,—That delightful novel, 
“Anne of Geierstein," and “Count Robert of Paris," 
almost the last fictions that Soott wrote, are here 
before us, admirably printed, illustrated with spirit, 
and bound handsomely. If any of our readers, who 
desire the Waverley Novels, have neglected to pur¬ 
chase this edition, now is the time to buy, as the 
series is nearly completed. 

The Two Merchants. By T. S. Arthur . 1 voU 
Philada: T. B. Peterson —A cheap edition of a novel, 
by a favorite author, neatly printed in clear, large 
type. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. l —A Riding Habit op park green French 
Cloth, the skirt full, and about a yard and a half 
in length. Corsage plain, with a small polka skirt. 
Sleeves moderately wide, with revere at the hand o 
la Louis Quatorxe. Linen under-sleeves, fastene^at 
the wrist, and a small linen collar with a black neck 
tie. A small black beaver bat, turned up slightly at 
the sides, and a green gauze veil, which it is advisable 
not to have too long, as it is very much in the way 
in riding. Rosettes and strings to fasten the hat on 
are not so much worn as formerly, but in their place 
a narrow elastic band passing under the chin, is used. 

Fia. ii. —A Walking Dress op dark blue Silk, 
trimmed with three deep flounces, each of which has 
an edge of applique work of black lace and silk on 
the edge. Corsage high and open in front with a 
rever in the same style os the flounces. Chemisette 
of thread laoe, sleeves demi-long, finished with two 
ruffles in applique work. Under-sleeves with a deep- 
thread lace ruffle. Bonnet of white silk, puffed, and 
trimmed with flowers. Straw colored kid gloves. j 

General Remarks. —There is nothing at all new j 
as yet in the style of making dresses. Velvet trim- j 
*aing8 in bands, rosettes, Ac., are still very much j 
wofo, but must be dispensed with very soon, os they ! 


are too heavy for the coming warm weather. The pat¬ 
tern dresses, whether in stripes, checks, or bouquets, 
are immense; to such a degree that they seem more 
fit to furnish apartments, than to dress women. 

The Robes a Disposition, that is with the figure 
running around the skirt or flounces in silk, de lain, 
Ac., are still very much worn. 

The sleeves of dress gowns are made in the pagoda 
form, trimmed like the skirt, with rich lace under¬ 
sleeves; those for ordinary occasions are sometimes 
square, laced from the bottom, or closed with an 
ornamental trimming; some which are called Amadis, 
have two hems; the lower part is rounded and laced; 
they do not quite reach the wrist, and leave visible 
the under-sleeves, which are puffed; a very pretty 
undcr-sleeve is made of one large bouillon, which 
surmounts the lace, and in which is plaoed a ribbon 
finished by a bow. 

The greatest extravagance is now exhibited in 
laces. Honiton is the most expensive in vogue, and 
a chemisette, collar and under-sleeves of the least 
expensive kind cannot be obtained under twenty- 
five or thirty dollars. Capes, berthes, caps and hand¬ 
kerchiefs are all composed entirely or trimmed pro¬ 
fusely with Honiton. A cape of thiB lace cannot be 
purchased for less than sixty or sixty-five dollars, 
and very handsomo ones are much more expensive. 
Collars cost from eight to twenty dollars, and a 
narrow lace only an inch in width is four dollars a 
yard. 

The Mottsquitairb Collar with deep points is of 
the latest style. 

All the bonnets have the crowns very low, are 
very open, and short at the sides; the inside trim¬ 
med excessively with blonde and flowers and velvet, 
or ribbon and velvet: long ends peeping out beyond 
the brim, and coming down below it, look very 
pretty, and are generally becoming. Evening caps 
are literally covered with flowers; they have also 
bows of ribbon plaoed at each side with very long 
ends falling. 

A novelty in the form of mantelets has just been 
introduced in Paris, where it has met with pre-emi¬ 
nent favor. It is called the mantelet echarpe or scarf 
mantelet; and it combines, as its name implies, the 
effect of the scarf and mantelet. It may he made 
in blaok or colored silk, and is frequently trimmed 
simply with braid or embroidery. Sometimes the 
trimming consists of velvet or passementerie, and 
sometimes of fringe and lace. 

Parasols are made of three different kinds. The 
Maintenon parasol is straight, and has a light stick 
or handle; it is of middle size, and has no fringe. 
The Marquise parasol is small, has the shape of a 
dome, and a joint in the handle; it is for carriage 
use. Richness, caprioe and fancy are called to their 
height in this little parasol, the handle of which, for 
its elaborate workmanship, is often a remarkable 
work of art. It always has a rich fringe, with a lace 
head, and is lined with white marceline, or taffeta, 
silk. 
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THE FIRST LOVE LETTER. 


BY CABBY STANLEY. 


Carriage after carriage was rolling up anc 
depositing gay groups at Mr. Carrol’s door 
Within, the brilliant lights, inspiriting music, ant 
splendid dresses, made the hearts of the younj 
beat faster, as they passed through the wide hal 
to the dressing-room. It was nine o’clock, anc 
though unfashionably early, all the guests hat 
assembled in the large drawing-room on the eas 
side of the hall, whilst anxious eyes were occa 
sionally turned to the parlor on the other side 
whose door remained as tightly closed as tht 
entrance to the cave of the Forty Thieves. 

Presently a bell sounded, which was the “oper 
sesame” of the room, and the parlor and pari 
of the hall in almost total darkness, was seen. 
After the confusion of persons entering the room 
had somewhat subsided, the tinkle of a small bell 
was heard, and the green baize curtain across 
e farther end of the library rolled slowly up. 
An exclamation of surprise and pleasure, at the 
tableau before them, burst from the spectators. 

. ^*0 lights around the tableau frame were most 
ingeniously disposed, and revealed a beautiful 
girl in the regal dress of Mary of Scotland, ex- 
n ing her hand to one younger still, who with 
p twent 7 was kneeling at her feet, as 

Poland Graeme and Catharine Seyton. Murmurs 
® applause passed around the room, and in a 
few moments the curtain fell. 

Then came the haughty Elizabeth in the first 
ne. of womanhood, before power and her 
cousm 8 rivalry had made her so unrelenting, 
temng to the impassioned vows of the gallant 
y®nng Courtenaye. Then Rebecca, presenting 
* jewels to Rowena, with the drooping atti 
aa®, whioh said more forcibly than her words 
will never wear jewels more.” Then tin 
n °J? Ce raisin S the white veil; Pickwicl 
thA ^ e Ner; Edith Dombey and Carker; ant 
® a air penitent and her father confessor. 

Vol. XXIII.—15 


I The gentleman who had played the part of 
confessor in the last tableau soon divested himself 
of the long white flowing hair and beard, and 
; loose robe and beads, and as he was passing 
; back of the scene to join the rest of the com¬ 
pany, he thrust a letter into the hand of the 
young girl who was about stepping into the 
tableau frame. This was Honoria Carrol, the 
daughter of the host. With trembling hands she 
received the letter, and was about placing it 
: in her bosom, when her brother, who raised 
the curtain and pronounced the subject of the 
tableau , with a mischievous glance at his sister, 

: and a smothered laugh in his voice, called out, 

; “The First Love Letter.” Honoria was thun¬ 
derstruck, for it was not at all the position she 
had intended assuming, but with admirable pre¬ 
sence of mind she maintained her attitude, while 
a pleased smile and bright flush rose to her face, 
and made her look wonderfully lovely. 

! But the gentleman who had given Honoria the 
! letter gazed upon the fair picture with astonish¬ 
ment and rage, whioh was not lessened by a con¬ 
versation he overheard going on near him. 

“How magnificently she looks in that crimson 
and gold lavender, with that dainty piece of lace 
just relieving her black hair,” said a lady. 

“Yes,” replied another, “the dress was copied 
from a family portrait, which she is said to re¬ 
semble very strongly. The original was a flirting 
dame of the court, a hundred years back, who 
broke hearts by the dozens, and then laughed 
at her victims, till she was caught in her own 
toils by some young gallant, who trifled with 
her, married another, and she died of a broken 
heart.” 

“Iam afraid the resemblance extends to more 
than the person then,” said the first speaker, a 
sour old maid, “for this same Honoria Carrol is 
the greatest flirt I ever knew. She cares for 
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nothing, I verily believe, bat admiration and 
conquest, no matter at what expense.” 

“Was not that Mr. Clayton who did the con¬ 
fessor in the tableau just before Honoria?” asked 
the other, “I believe he is very attentive to her 
—some say engaged.” 

“I pity him if it is so,” was the reply, “for 
she will never marry him, though it may please 
her to keep him dangling after her for a while, 
without a promise, or if she makes one, she is 
smart enough to find a good pretext for breaking 
the engagement.” 

Frederic Clayton listened and was convinced. 
For weeks he had been endeavoring to see Hono¬ 
ria alone, but she had always evaded the inter¬ 
view, as he now thought purposely, so he had 
resolved to write to her and declare his love; 
but her public exhibition of his letter, which, 
ignorant of the truth, he believed was done to 
wound him, irritated him beyond words. 

Several tableaux had yet to be presented, and 
all this time Clayton was “nursing his wrath to 
keep it warm.” At length, when the last scene 
was over, he saw Honoria enter the room still in 
the same dress in which she had appeared in the 
tableau. There was the same triumphant light 
in her eye, and the same smile on her lip as 
before, but she evidently avoided him. 

Clayton approached, complimented her on her 
appearance, and said that as he did not think 
the attitude which she had purposed assuming 
was graceful, he had given her the letter in order 
that a natural expression might be called up to 
her face, even if it had been an indignant one. 

Honoria’s lips grew white, but still they smiled, 
and her eyes sparkled with something more than 
triumph as she answered gaily, 

“Well, don’t you think it was well done? 
Those careless attitudes are so much more 
graceful than studied ones. But I am glad you 
have explained that letter. I could not under¬ 
stand it, and I did not, for a moment, suppose 
you would presume to address me seriously in 
such a manner. You wrote you had reason to 
hope your love was returned, whioh was rather 
too much, as I had never given you cause to 
believe that I was doing more than amusing 
myself with you.” 

As she thus spoke, with a flushed face, she 
moved away, muttering to herself, “well, I have 
turned the tables upon him, I think.” 

Throughout the whole evening, Honoria min¬ 
gled among the guests in her father’s splendid 
parlors, with gay words and jests, and a self- 
possession whioh made Clayton again and again 
mnrmur, “she’s thoroughly heartless.” 

But none heard, when she retired for the night, 


the groan which now and then rose through her 
closed lips, nor saw the blanched face and lustre¬ 
less eyes, over whioh the heavy lids seemed to 
dose in quivering agony. 

The cold winter months passed on, and Hono¬ 
ria Carrol was called as great a coquette as ever. 
In all the gayest scenes of that season she was 
pre-eminent for her beauty, her wit, and her fas¬ 
cinating manners. She met Clayton constantly 
in company, with the same bright smile and 
passing jest as she had always done; but there 
were no more duetts together, no more wander¬ 
ings in the conservatory away from the glare of 
the ball-room, no more appointments for the next 
day’s ride or promenade. 

By the spring time rumors of Clayton’s engage¬ 
ment to a pretty Southern girl were abroad, and 
whatever hope Honoria may have had that there 
had been some mysterious misunderstanding on 
the night of the tableau party, died away as time 
seemed to confirm the report. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carrol now became really anxious 
about their daughter. The mother was too much 
a woman of the world for Honoria to confide in, 
for though in a prosperous love she would have 
been a most sympathizing friend, in the present 
case her daughter knew that anger and- morti¬ 
fication would be her predominant feeling. 

But Honoria had lost her color, her appetite, 
and her spirits. “The effect of the unusually 
warm weather,” said the mother. “Too much 
dancing and hot suppers,” said the father. So 
it was decided that they should leave town im¬ 
mediately, for the quiet of the country. There 
accordingly, they went, and remained till the 
really hot weather came on, when of course they 
could no longer rest in the cool of their own 
home, but like all the rest of the fashionable 
world, hurried off to Saratoga, there to polka, 
dress, and worry themselves out of color, appe¬ 
tite, and spirits again. 

“ I really think Honoria shall not dissipate so 
much another winter,” said Mr. Carrol to his 
wife, one morning, after they had been at the 
Springs about a week; for he had seen, through 
the open door, his daughter throw herself list¬ 
lessly on the lounge- in her own room; “she 
seems no better than when we came here.” 

But in a few days the father had no cause for 
complaint. All his daughter's old spirits had 
revived; she danced and sung, and rode and 
flirted with as much zest as formerly. But why ? 
Clayton had arrived with a party from the South, 
among whom was Miss Harrison, the young girl 
to whom rumor said he was engaged. 

The “season” was drawing to a close, when a 
fancy ball was proposed, and many who were 
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just ready to take wing, determined to remain 
till it should be over. The important matter of 
dress for the occasion immediately began to be 
the theme of discussion. Honoria’s diplomacy 
induced her to appear as friendly to Miss Har¬ 
rison as possible, so going into her room one 
morning, she said, 

“Mary, what do you intend to wear at this 
ball?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “do help me to decide, 
Honoris, you have so much taste. I have thought 
of a nun, or a peasant girl, or a dozen other cos¬ 
tumes, and I really believe I shall end by being 


“My dear lamb, not one of those things will 
answer; you are too gay for a nun, too graceful 
for a thick shoed peasant girl, and not half dig¬ 
nified enough for good Lady Washington,” re¬ 
plied Honoris, laughing. 

“ Well, it seems from your statement that I 
am just suitable for nothing at all,” said Mary, 
rather petulantly. 

“Oh,yes,” answered Honoris, “I am goingas 
‘night,’ and I want you to appear as ‘morning,’ 
if you will, the dresses will be so unique; I am 
sure there will not be another in the room like 
them, besides one will not be obliged then 
to support a character, you know; at least by 
talking.” 

Miss Harrison gave a delighted assent, and 
Bet about busily preparing her costume, the style 
of which the two girls had decided should be 
ept secret till they made their appearance in 
the ball-room. 

The night anticipated by so many eager hearts 
at length arrived. At an early hour, the ball¬ 
room was well filled, and Frederic Clayton stood j 
7 the door, waiting the entrance of the late 
comers. 

fresentiy he saw Mr. Carrol, with his daughter : 

Harrison on either arm, proceeding 
ough the room, bowing to their friends, : 
ow s parting before them, and murmurs of 
a miration and surprise at the wonderful beauty 
of the girls, following them. 

Mus Harriton’s dreg, wag pink Olaeion, while 
rogg colored veil starred in gilrer wag thrown 
, ™ ““d- “d fastened jugt above the fore- 

7 » lar 8e elooter of diamondg, whose bril- 
tt 'J very We ^ represented the rising sun. 
whole dress was so airy and graceful, and 
® that she formed a striking con¬ 

trast to her friend. 

waa more 80mbre - Her dress ; 
and . m ^ u ® on > worked with silver stars, 
Btap . illusion veil, thickly covered with 
’ as fast ened on the top of her head by a 


n> diamond crescent; whilst a large diamond star 
>f was placed on the front of her breast, 
e . Mr. Carrol was soon immersed in the discus- 
y sion of the “latest advices” with some brother 

- merchants, and the girls were speedily joined 
e : by Frederic Clayton. 

“Really,” said he, laughing, as he gave an 
s arm to each, “I suppose I should have come 
in yellow, as noon; but indeed, ladies, my com- 
, plexion wouldn’t stand it” 
t ; “ Or in grey, as twilight,” answered Honoria, 

- “but that is so grave and quiet, that I suppose 
5 it would not suit a gentleman of your mercurial 

temperament.” 

I “Oh no, that was not the reason,” was the 
I reply, “but in that character I must have been 
■ merged entirely into ‘morning’ or ‘night,’ and 
• indeed I should not have knov*n which to have 
chosen.” 

“Day, unquestionably,” said Honoria, “it is 
; so fair and open, you know.” 

“That’s true,” answered Clayton, “I do not 
like the mystery of night, now veiling itself be¬ 
hind clouds, and now bewitching one with its 
wonderful, mysterious beauty.” J 
“And then dame moon is so changeable, that 
; one does not see her often under the same 
aspect,” retorted Honoria, “but a word in your 
: ear, fair sir, the day after belief the promise of 
: the morning.” , 

Mary Harrison had listened to this conversa¬ 
tion, but taken no part in it. It was like Hebrew 
to her, but she felt that there was an half-hidden 
; bitterness under the playful manner and light 
words of her companions, but just then a young 
knight, all waving plumes and velvet and lace, 
approached the beautiful Aurora, and whirled 
her off in a waltz as if he had the wings of the 
flying Mercury in his heels. 

“How lovely she is,” said Honoria to Clayton, 
as the two stood watching the retreating figure, 
while the rose-colored dress and veil seemed to 
envelope her in airy clouds, “really, your pen¬ 
chant for ‘morning’ is perfectly natural.” 

Frederic Clayton looked steadily into the dark 
eyes raised to his as he replied, “ I think I rather 
prefer the night after all, one soon gets accus¬ 
tomed to its coquettish changes, you know.” 

“Do they?” was the half absent reply. “But, 
Mr. Clayton, will you not try to find ma, and say 
that I have retired, the heat of the night, and 
these crowded rooms makes me feel very faint.” 

“I will find your mother after I have seen 
you up stairs, Miss Carrol,” answered Clayton, 
hurriedly; “how white you look,” and he at¬ 
tempted to lead her up the staircase. 

“Bring me a glass of water,” he said, to a 
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servant, who was lounging on the steps looking 
in at the revellers, but before they had reached 
the first landing, Honoria fell heavily against 
him. Clayton threw his arm around her waist, 
and carried her to the passage way; and as the 
servant was unusually long doing his errand, as 
servants always are who should hurry, we judge 
that the gentleman found other remedies suc¬ 
cessful in reviving the lady, for when she took 
the glass with a trembling hand, and attempted 
to rise, she said, 

“Really, Mr. Clayton, you have a most peou- 
liar mode of ealling a natural expression to 


one’s face; but I felt very faint just now, and 
suppose I required so unheard of a remedy.” 

“Miss Carrol, will you not hear me for a mo¬ 
ment, and then forgive me, if you can”—but a 
gay burst of music from below made the rest of 
the sentence audible only to the fair listener, 
though we judge that she fully heard all that 
was said, as before that time the next summer, 
Honoria Carrol had beoome Mrs. Clayton, and 
both she and her husband must have been fully 
satisfied with each other's explanation of “ thi 

FIRST LOVB LITTER.” 


THE TWO GRAVES. 

BT ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


There are two graves, far, far apart, 

And the deep sea rolls between; 

O’er one they piled the marble high, 

O’er one the grass grows green. 

In the one, within a gorgeous fane, 

Hies she whom I called my bride; 

Before whose feet I knelt of old, 

In her father’s halls of pride. 

In the one behind the village church, 

Where wild flowers nod in prayer, 

Is resting the shade of the purest dream, 
That brightened my life of care! 

The one was a maiden proud, and high, 
With the waves of her jetty hair, 

All braided up with jewels rich, 

And pearls and diamonds rare. 

The other had curls of sunny light, 

And a smile as faint and mild 

As those which the olden artists paint, 

In their dreams of the young Christ child. 

One awed my heart with the prideful glance, 
From her darkling orbs that fell, 

The eyes of the other were purely blue, 

As the home where the angels dwell. 

One brought me a title proud and high. 

And pearls, and gold, and lands, 

With serfs to bow at my lightest word, 

And go at my first commands— 

The other brought but the earnest love 
/That glowed in her star-lit eyes, 

And blest my heart like the downward rays 
From the distant Paradise! 

I wedded the one with stately pomp, 

In a proud cathedral aisle, 


And bells were ringing in high church towers, 
A sounding chime the while. 

I wedded the other as Quakers wed, 

In the forest still and deep, 

When hushed were the sounds of noisy life, 
And the flowers had gone to sleep. 

Oh, blithe was my night-haired love and fair, 
And proud was her darkling eye, 

But dearer far was my cottage girl 
With her angel purity. 

But the demons wandering over earth, 

For the one spun out a shroud 
And they laid her low, where way lights glow, 
In the old cathedral proud. 

The other, when holy stars shine down, 

Was hearing the angels sing, 

And a truant seraph folded her 
In the clasp of his viewless wing! 

They told me the one was lying dead, 

And a tear came to mine eye— 

But joy-dreams ohased the gloom away, 

And a smile went flitting by. 

They told me the other had gone to sleep, 

And I sought the battle’s strife, 

For I hated the light of the rosy day, 

And I cursed the light of life. 

The one lies still in her far-off tomb, 

Where the tall wax tapers gleam— 

And their ray falls down on the marble shrine 
With a fixed and ruddy beam. 

But over the other the night-stars swing, 
When the light of day has fled, 

And the wild winds sigh her gentle name, 

Till I wish that I were dead. 
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CHAPTER III. 


All that night I lay awake, thinking of the 
morrow, longing for daylight, and so impatient 
of the darkness around me, that I left my bed 
again and again to fling aside the ourtains and 
look forth for a glow in the east. I had told my 
adventure, and desoribed the beautiful child to 
Maria, my kind bonne. She heard it all with 
pleasant curiosity, but strove to subdue the wild 
impatience with whioh I panted for another in¬ 
terview with this heavenly creature of my own 
sex and age. 

The next day I started for the spring, and 
wached it in a glow of expectation, panting with 
the eager affection that burned like a fire in my 
bosom. Nothing was there. The grey rook with 
its trampled litchen, the pool sleeping softly be¬ 
neath it, and the sweet ourrent rippling through 
clusters of fragrant mint, alone met my ear and 
gate. A few dead blossoms lay upon the rook, 
mocking me with a withered memento of the joy 
I had known the day before. I sat down among 
these blossoms and cried with bitter disappoint¬ 
ment After waiting hours in the hot sun, I re¬ 
turned home weary and disheartened. Why had 
she broken her promise ? how could I ever trust 
her again if she did come to the spring? Who 
was she, a real being, or a fairy, who, for one 
moment, had taken pity on my loneliness, to leave 


me more desolate than before ? 

My hopes of seeing her again began to falter 
greatly after the third day, but still I persisted 
on going to the rock every morning for a week. 
The dead flowers among the litohen went to my 
heart every time I saw them, but I had no cour¬ 


age to brush them into the water, they were, at 
®*st, a proof that I had seen her. 

One morning, after brooding over my disap¬ 
pointment, wondering and watching as a child, 
JNth a heart in its wish, only can wait and watoh, 
shook away the tears from my eyes and sprang 
Q P’ nerT ®d with a sort of inspiration. I would 
search for the ohild—wander right and left till 
8 was found. I would weep no more, but go 


to work, nor yield again to tears while an effort 
could be made to find her for whose presence I 
pined. 

I clambered up the bank, crossed into the 
highway, and wandered on toward the village 
that lay in lovely quietude before me, half veiled 
in a silvery mist This village was the world to 
me, and an eager wish to see what it was like, 
mingled with a conviction that there I should 
find the child. 

I drew near the village, looking eagerly on 
each side for the object of my wanderings. The 
church which, afar off, seemed in the very heart 
of the place, stood some distance from the large 
cluster of houses, and I reached this first. It 
was one of those low stone buildings so common 
in England, with deep gothic windows, and a 
single tower draped and overrun with ivy. Be¬ 
hind it was a grave-yard crowded thiok with 
yew and cypress trees, under whose shadows the 
curious old grave-stones gleamed dimly, as if 
through the mournful mistiness of a funeral veil. 

Near this church, and like it, built of grey 
stone, to which the ivy clung like a garment, 
stood a dwelling. White jessamines and oreeping 
roses brightened up the ivy, garlanding the very 
eaves with blossoms, and a poroh whioh was one 
mass of honeysuckles, led from a narrow gravel 
path bordered with flowers, to the front door. 

The contrast of life and death was strong be¬ 
tween this dwelling and the grave-yard. The 
one bright with foliage and gay with blossoms, 
around whioh the golden bees kept up a constant 
hum, and birds flitted in and out, too busy for 
singing, but bending their low, pleasant chirps 
with the sleepy bee music; the sunshine falling 
softly on bee, bird, and blossom: the dew here 
and there fringing the ivy leaves with diamonds, 
and one high elm tree sweeping over all. The 
other, that grave-yard, lying within the shadow 
of the church; the yews and cypress crowding 
together among the graves like giant mourners at 
a funeral; and some tall trees looming above all, 
laden down and black with rooks' nests, around 
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which the sable birds wheeled and circled in 
gloomy silence, broken only by an abrupt caw 
now and then, which fell upon your ear like a 
cry of pain from one of the graves. Thus it was 
that these two buildings, the church and par¬ 
sonage house, struck me at the time. It is 
strange—I have no idea what possessed me—but 
I turned from the cheerful dwelling and entered 
the grave-yard. 

The long grass was heavy with dew, and my 
tiny boots were soon wet to the ankles; but I 
wandered on among the ancient stones, won¬ 
dering what they were, and why the joy had 
all left my heart so suddenly. I bent down and 
attempted to read the inscription on these stones, 
but most of the letters were choked up with moss, 
and of the rest I could make nothing. The great 
mystery of death had never been made known to 
me, and this was the first time I had ever seen a 
grave. 

I sat down on a horizontal stone of white 
marble cut with deep, block letters, and, folding 
my hands on my lap, looked around saddened to 
the heart, and in this new impression forgetting 
the child I had come forth to seek. All at onoe, 
a strain of music swept over me from the church, 
slow, sad, and with a depth of solemnity that 
made every string in my heart vibrate. As if a 
choir of angels had summoned me, I arose and 
walked slowly toward the church. The door was 
open, and through it swept the music in deep, 
thrilling gushes, that seemed to bathe me in a 
solemn torrent of sound. 

In the dim light which filled the churoh I saw 
a group of persons: some had handkerchiefs to 
their eyes, and others bent forward as if in prayer. 

Directly in front of, what I afterward learned 
to be, the altar, stood an object that filled me 
with inexpressible awe. A quantity of black 
velvet fell over it in deep, gloomy folds, and those 
nearest it wept bitterly, and with heavy sobs that 
made my heart swell. 

At last the music was hushed. A m an stepped 
down from the altar in long, sweeping robes, 
whose heavy blaokness was relieved by a wave 
of white sweeping over one shoulder and across 
his bosom. Some one lifted the masses of velvet, 
and I saw the flash of silver nails with the gleam 
of white satin as a lid was flung back. 

Then all faded from my sight. I saw nothing 
but a tall man, also in robes that swept the floor, 
bolding a child by the hand. 

I uttered a low cry and moved forward. It was 
the ohild I had seen at the Bpring, but oh, how 
changed. Her lovely faoe was bathed in tears; 

at poor little mouth quivered with the sobs 
th * 9he striving to keep back. One dimpled 


| hand was pressed to her eyes and dripping with 
| tears—the blue ribbons—the pretty white frock, 
all were laid away; and, in their place, I saw the 
black sleeve of her mourning dress looped from 
the white shoulders with knots of crape. 

I could not understand the meaning of all this, 
but my heart was full of her grief. I thought of 
no one present, but intent on her alone, walked 
up the aisle, and, flinging my arms around her, 
began to weep aloud. 

The child felt my embrace, gave me a wild look 
through her tears, and, seeing who it was, forced 
away the hand her father olasped, and flung her¬ 
self upon my bosom. 

I was about to speak. 

“Hush, hush!” whispered the child, in a voice 
that reminded me of the waters stealing through 
the violet hollow, it was so liquid with tears, 
“see!” 

Cora drew me oloser to the object buried 
beneath those folds of velvet, and I saw, lying 
upon a satin pillow fast asleep, as I thought, the 
sweetest and palest face my young eyes had ever 
beheld. Waves of soft, golden hair lay upon the 
temples, and gleamed through the cold trans¬ 
parency of her cap; the waxen hands lay folded 
over her still heart, pressing down a white rose 
into the motionless plaits of fine linen that lay 
upon her bosom. “Has Bhe been long asleep?” 
I whispered. 

“She is dead!” replied the child, with a fresh 
burst of tears. 

Dead—dead! how the "word fell upon my 
heart, uttered thus, with tears and shuddering 
visible before me in its marble stillness; my very 
ignorance gave it force and poignancy. I did not 
know what it meant, but its mysteriousness was 
terrible; I had no power to question further, but 
clung to the child no longer weeping, but hushed 
with awe. 

It must have had a singular effect, my scarlet 
dress and rose colored bonnet, glowing like fire 
among the funeral vestments around me. But 
no one attempted to separate me from the child: 
and when the coffin was lifted, and the music 
onoe more swelled through the sacred edifice, we 
went forth dinging to each other; though one 
of her hands was clasped in that of her father, I 
felt quite sure he was unconscious of my pre¬ 
sence, for as they dosed the ooffin I could feel 
the shudder that ran through his frame, even 
though I touohed the child only. He walked 
from the church like a blind man, capable of 
observing nothing but the black cloud that passed 
on before, sweeping his heart away with it. 

We entered the ohuroh-yard, and there, beneath 
one of the tall trees was a newly dug grave: I had 
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seen it before, but it bad no significance then; 
now my heart stood still as we gathered around 
it 


The trembling that had shaken the child's 
frame ceased. We both stood breathless and 
still as marble while the sendee was read; bat 
when they lowered the coffin into the grave, I 
%lt the pang that shot through her in every 
nerve of my own frame. She uttered no sound, 
but my arm was ohilled by the ooldness that 
crept over her neck and shoulders. 1 do not 
know how the crowd left us, but we stood alone 
by the grave with its fresh disjointed sods, and 
the pale brown earth gleaming desolately through 
the crevices. 

All efforts at self-restraint gave way now that 
the widower found himself alone, for in our grief 
children are looked upon like flowers, their sym¬ 
pathy is like a perfume, their innooenoe soothes 
the anguish they witness. Their little souls are 
brimful of beautiful charity, and their presence 
a foretaste of the heaven to whioh the Saviour 
likens them. 

He stood in his silent grief, every nerve re¬ 
laxed, every breath a sigh; his figure drooped, 
the child’s hand fell loosely from his clasp. He 
leaned against the tree that was to overshadow 
the beloved one forever, and gazed down upon 
the grave as if his own soul were buried among 
the sods, and he were waiting patiently for the 
angels to come and help him search for it. 

I felt that Cora was growing oolder and colder. 
Her face was white as newly fallen snow; she 
ceased to weep, and allowed me to lead her away 
to the marble slab I had ocoupied when the 
funeral musio led me to her. 

We sat down together, and she leaned against 
®y shoulder in profound silence, the eyelids 
dosed languidly, and the violet of her eyes 
tkgtog their whiteness like a shadow. For some 
ainutes we sat thus, when a hoarse caw from 
the rooks circling above the tree, at whose foot 
ley the grave, made her start. She gave a single 
glanoe toward the tree, saw her father and the 
^ rwn 80< te, end, bursting into a fresh agony of 
cried out, 

“8he is there—she is there—mother, mother 
—•I have no mother." 


This cry awoke a strange pang in my ow 
for the first time there was entire sistei 
ood in our grief. Mother, mother, that was t± 
wg for whioh I had pined, that was my ow 
gjeet want—I had felt it in the meadow whe 
• lark fed its young—I had felt it in my coi 
eecenoe—in the pioture gallery—everywhere 
now this harrassing want was her’s also. A 
c oried aloud for her mother, so did my soi 


echo it; and, as if her own lips had uttered the 
sound, 1 wailed forth, 

“Mother, mother—/have no mother I" 

With that we flung our arms around each 
other, as flowers sometimes twine their stems in 
the dark, and were silent again. 

But this intense excitement could not last with 
children so impulsive and so ardent. After a 
while Cora began to be impatient of her father’s 
immovability, it frightened her. 

44 Let us go to him,” she whispered; “he seems 
falling to sleep as she did. How white and still 
his hands look, falling so loosely against the black 
robe.” 

We crept toward the strioken man, and stood 
beside him in breathless awe. He did not ob¬ 
serve us; his eyes riveted themselves upon the 
sods; the drooping of his limbs increased: he 
seemed about to seat himself on the earth. 

Cora took his nerveless hand between her’s, 
and raised her great blue eyes, now full of a 
light more touohing than tears, to his face. 

“Papa, papa, come home; you told me that 
she would never wake up again.” 

He turned his heavy eyes upon the child with 
a look of questioning weariness, as if he had not 
comprehended her, and remained gazing in her 
face, while a mournful smile parted his lips. 

“Cornel” said the ohild, palling gently at his 
hand—“come!” 

He yielded to her infant force as if he were 
himself a child to be thus guided, and walked 
with a feeble step toward the house. But itB 
oheerfulness mooked him—bees that had been 
gathering stores from the honeysuckle porch— 
birds lodged in the great elm, and a thousand 
summer insects that love the sunshine, all set up 
a olamor of melody that made him shrink as if 
some violence had been offered. He said noth¬ 
ing, but I oould see the color fade like mist from 
his lips. We had brought him too suddenly from 
the shadows of the grave; the soul requires time 
before it can leave the vale of tears to stand un¬ 
covered in the sunshine. We entered a little 
parlor, very Bimple in its adornments, but neat 
and cheerful as a room could be. The casements 
were draped with foliage, and this gave a soft 
twilight to the apartment, that soothed us all. 

He sat down in a large, easy-chair, draped 
with white dimity, that gave a strong contrast 
to his black robe. Cora climbed to his knee, and 
put up her pale lips for a kiss; but he did not 
heed the action, and I saw her pretty eyes fill 
with tears—she, poor thing, who had shed so 
many that day. 

I could not bear that look of sorrow, and 
pressed close up to his other knee. 
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“Sir, papa,” for she had called him this: and 
■why should not any other child? ‘‘Papa, Cora 
wants to kiss you, she has been trying and try¬ 
ing, but you don’t mind in the least.” 

He looked at me with a bewildered stare, 
glancing down from my face to the brilliant 
garments that contrasted like flame against his 
blaok robe. 

“ It is Cora, poor little Cora, you should look 
at, not me,” I said. “Look, her eyes are full 
again, and she has cried herself almost to death 
before.” 

He looked at the ohild. The hard gloom melted 
from his eyes, and drawing her to his bosom he 
dissolved into tears. 

I took his hand and kissed it. I pressed my 
lips down on the child’s feet, and smoothed her 
mourning frock with my hands. Tears were 
flashing, (like hail-stones down my own cheeks, 
and yet there was joy in my heart Though a 
child, I knew that the worst part of his grief had 
passed away. Poor little Cora, how she clung 
and wept, and nestled in his bosom. His strange 
coldness had seemed like a second death to the 
child. I felt that both were happier, and looked 
fln with a glow of the heart. 

My child—my poor, poor orphan,” he mur¬ 
mured, kissing her forehead, while one little pale 
cheek was pressed to his bosom—“my orphan, 
my orphan-” 

“What is an orphan, papa?” questioned the 
child, lifting up her face, and gazing at him 
through her tears. “What is an orphan?” 

“It is a child who has no mother, Cora,” was 
the low and mournful reply. 

My heart listened, and I felt to its innermost 
fold that there was a mysterious sisterhood be¬ 
tween the child and myself. 

Cora had withdrawn from her father’s bosom, 
and sat upright on his knee listening to him. 
There was a moment’s silence, and then, for the 
first time, he seemed perfectly conscious of my 
presence. 

“And who is this?” he inquired, laying his 
hand on my head with mournful kindness. 

“I am an orphan like her,” was my answer. 

“Poor child!” he murmured, gently smoothing 
my hair again. “ But how came you here ? You 
have been crying too—what has chanced to grieve 
you?” 

“They were crying, all except you,” I an¬ 
swered. “I was looking for her, down at the 
brook spring; something told me to walk on- 
on on till I came here. I saw Cora and that 
beautiful lady on the satin piUow, with all the 
black velvet lying so heavily over her. Cora was 
very unhappy: so was I; that is all.” 


“But who are you? What is your name?” he 
asked, looking tenderly in my face. 

“Zana is my name?” 

“Zana, what more? Yon have another name!” 
“No—Zana, that is all.” 

“But who is your father?” 

The question puzzled me, I did not know its 
meaning; no one had ever asked after my father 
before. 

“My father!” I said, doubtfully. 

“Yes, your father; is he living?” 

“I don’t know!” 

“But his name, what was that?” 

“I don’t know!” 

“ Then you are indeed an orphan, poor thing.” 
“I have no mother; isn’t that an orphan?” 

“ Truly it is, poor infant—but where do you 
live?” 

“On the Rock, by the little spring pond; don’t 
you remember, papa?” said Cora, beginning to 
brighten up.” 

“Yes, I remember,” he replied, sinking hack 
into the sorrowful gloom, from which my strange 
appearance had aroused him; “and this was the 
child then who made your pretty violet wreath?” 

“Mamma smiled, don’t you remember, when 
she saw me with it on, and said it was so lovely!” 
answered the child, with animation. 

“ She never looked on you, my poor darling, 
without a smile,” answered the father, so sadly 
that my heart swelled once more. 

He seemed to forget me again, and sat gazing 
wistfhlly on the floor; Cora too was exhausted 
by excess of weeping, and I saw that her beau¬ 
tiful eyelids were drooping like the over ripe 
leaves of a white rose. With a feeling that it 
was kind and right, I stole from the room and 
made my way home. It was a long walk, and 
I reached the cottage in a terrible state of ex¬ 
haustion. My kind-hearted bonne took me in her 
arms without annoying questions, and I sighed 
myself to sleep on her bosom. 

The next morning Turner called, and I told 
him my mournful adventure. He seemed greatly 
interested, and, after listening very attentively, 
sunk into a train of thought, still holding me on 
his knee. At last he addressed Maria, 

“This may prove a good thing for the child,” 
he said. “It is strange we never thought of it 
before. The curate’s daughter is just the com¬ 
panion for Zana, and as they teach her at home 
it is possible—but we will think more of it.” 

Turner plaoed me on the floor as he spoke, 
and, taking Maria on one side, conversed with 
her for some time. Meantime I was eager to 
reach the parsonage once more—I felt that Cora 
would be expecting me—that I might even be 
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wanted by the broken-hearted man, whose grief 
had filled my whole being with sympathy. 

I ran up stairs, put on my bonnet and little 
black silk mantilla with its rich garniture of lace, 
and pulling Turner by the coat, gave him and 
Maria a hasty good morning. 

“Wait,” said the kind old fellow, seizing my 
hand—“wait a bit, and I will go with you. All 
that I dread,” he continued, turning to Maria, 
“is the questions that he will naturally ask.” 

“Oh, but you can evade them,” answered 
Maria. 

“Yes, by telling all that I absolutely know, 
nothing more nor less, and that every servant at 
the Hall can confirm; I must stick to simple facts, 
no conjectures nor convictions without proof; no 
nan has a right to ask them.” 

I had gathered a basket of fruit that morning 
before the dew was off, and had buried the glow¬ 
ing treasure beneath a quantity of jessamine and 
daphna blossoms, for some intuition told me that 
pure white flowers were most fitted for the house 
of mourning. With this precious little basket on 
ny arm, I waited impatiently for Turner to start 


If he was indeed going with me. But there was 
hesitation and reluctance in his manner, though 
at ke yielded to my importunity, and we set 

•* ft 

was^t,.plea8ant walk, and my enjoyment of 
its beauty was perfect. I had an object, some¬ 
thing to fix my heart upon; the dreamy portion 
of my life was over, I began to know myself as 
a thinking, acting being. 

We entered the parsonage. Mr. Clarke was in 
e parlor, sitting in the easy-ohair exactly as I 
had left him the day before, with his silk robe 
on—and his eyes, heavy with grief, were bent 
upon the floor. Emboldened by the affection 
which had sprung up in n^ heart for this lone 
man, I went up to him as his own child might 
ave done, and, kneeling down, kissed the hand 
which fell languidly by his side. 

He did not lift his eyes, but resting his hand 
on my head, whispered softly, 

“Bless thee—-bless thee, my poor orphan.” 

He evidently mistook me for his own ohild. 

“It is not little Cora, only me,” I said—“me 
and Mr. Turner.” 

He looked up, saw Turner, standing near the 
door, shook his head sadly, and dropped into the 
old position. 

I swept the white blossoms to one end of my 
, e ? ex P 08 ed the cherries underneath, red 
8 0WU18 M if the 8un8 hine that had ripened 
» W f re brea hing back to the surface again, 
v., ,7 PlCked them for y° u m Y ownself,” I said, 
g up the basket—“for you and Cora.” 


Poor man, his lips were white and parched, it 
is probable he had not tasted food all the pre¬ 
vious day! With a patient, thoughtful smile he 
took a duster of the cherries, and my heart rose 
as I saw how much the grateful fruit refreshed 
him. 

“This is a strange little creature,” he said, at 
last addressing Turner. “She was with us yes¬ 
terday, and it seemed as if God had sent one of 
his cherubs. Truly of such is the kingdom of 
heaven!” 

Dear old Turner, how his face began to work. 

“She is a good girl—a very good girl. We've 
done all we could to spoil her like two old fools, 
her bonne and I: but somehow she’s too much 
for us, as for the spoiling it isn’t to be done.” 

I saw Cora through an open door, and laying 
a double handful of the cherries on her father’s 
robe, ran toward her. She looked pale, poor 
thing, and her sweet eyes were dull and heavy. 
She was in a little room that opened to the parlor, 
and, still in her long linen night-gown, and with 
her golden curls breaking from a tiny muslin cap, 
lay upon the cushions of a chintz sofa; for, it 
seems, she had refused to be taken entirely from 
her father, and he had spent his night in the 
easy-chair. 

“He was aching terribly,” she said; “shehad 
been awake some time, but papa was so still that 
it frightened her. She was afraid that he had 
gone to sleep like her mother, and never would 
wake up again.” 

The quick sympathies of girlhood soon ren¬ 
dered us both more cheerful. She began to smile 
when her father’s voice reached us, and refreshed 
her sweet lips with my cherries, in childish for¬ 
getfulness of the sorrow that had rendered them 
so pale. 

I’m so glad you have come,” she said, leaving 
the sofa, and gathering up her night-gown till 
both rosy little feet were exposed upon the mat¬ 
ting, she ran to a side door and looked out, call¬ 
ing, “Sarah Blake—Sarah Blake!” 

A servant girl, plump and hearty, with little, 
grey eyes, and cheeks red as the cherries in my 
basket, answered the summons. She looked upon 
me with apparent curiosity and evident kindness, 
and taking Cora in her arms, said, “so this is 
the strange little lady.” 

“Isn’t she nice?” whispered Cora. “Isn’t 
she like a star?” 

“Yes, she is a nice playmate, I’m glad you’ve 
found her, Miss Cora, only one would like to 
know just who she is.” 

I sat down on the matting, as the door dosed 
after them, and taking up the white flowers be¬ 
gan to weave them into a crown. It was an 
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irresistible habit, that of sorting and combining 
any flowers that came within my reach. I often 
did this anconsciously and with a sort of affec¬ 
tionate oarefuhiess; for the rude handling of a 
blossom gave me pain. It seemed to me im¬ 
possible that they did not suffer as a ohild might, 
so, with a light touch, I wove my garland thick 
and heavy with leaves and blossoms. I never 
felt lonely when flowers were my companions, 
they seemed to me like a beautiful alphabet, 
which God had given me, that I might fashion 
out with them the mystic language of my own 
heart. 

The voioes of Turner and the eurate reached 
me from the next room; they were conversing in 
a low tone, but I could hear that the stricken 
man was shaking off the apathy of his grief. 
There was interest and depth in his tone; as they 
talked, the door, which had been but half on the 
latch, swung open a little, and I heard him say, 

“It is a strange and touching history. Have 
you made any effort to learn how she came to 
this forlorn condition?” 

“Every effort that a human being could 
make.” 

“And you have literally no information be¬ 
yond the morning when you took her from the 
doorstep ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Cannot she herself remember enough to give 
some clue?” 

“Illness must have driven everything from 
her memory. The mere effort to recollect seems 
to shake her very existence. I will never attempt 
it again.” 

“She mutt be of good birth,” said the curate, 
thoughtfully, “never did human face give more 
beautifhl evidence of gentle blood.” 

“I never doubted that,” answered Turner, 
quickly. 


“ Strange, very strange,” murmured the co 
rate. 

“Is there any hope that you will aid us, sir? 
said Turner, who used few words at any time 
and evidently found the prolonged deliberation 
of the curate annoying. 

“How can you ask?” replied the curate 
gently. “I thought that was settled long ago 
were she the poorest vagrant that ever aske< 
alms, I would do my best to aid her. As it is 
can I ever forget yesterday? Mr. Turner, w< 
sometimes do find angels in our path—this om 
we shall not entertain unawares. I know tha 
she wiU prove a blessing to this desolated house.’ 
* 7 dropped the flowers in my lap, and began t< 
listen breathlessly. His beautiful faith in mi 
future—his solemn trust in the good that was ii 


: me fell like an inspiration upon my soul. From 
that hour my devotion to that good man and his 
daughter was a religious obligation—yes, a re¬ 
ligious obligation before I knew what religion 
meant. 

“Ah! if the had only been near to help us,” 
said the curate, and his eyes filled with those 
quiet, dewy tears with which God first waters a 
grief-stricken heart before he lets in the sun¬ 
shine to which it has become unused. Tears and 
sunshine that sometimes make the soul blossom 
again with more than the brightness of child¬ 
hood. 

A strange thought came over me. I laid down 
the wreath and glided softly to the curate’s 
chair. 

“They told us yesterday that she had gone to 
God,” I whispered, looking in his face with a sort 
of holy courage. “Is God so far off that she 
cannot help us?” 

The curate gazed at me with a strange look at 
first, then a beautiful smile parted his lips, and 
laying both hands on my head, he gazed in my 
face still smiling, while his eyes slowly filled. 

That moment little Cora oame in. Her father 
reached forth his hand and drew her arm around 
my neck. 

“Little children, love one another,” he said, 
and falling back in his chair, with the smile still 
upon his lips, he closed his eyes, but great tears 
forced themselves from under the lids and rolled 
slowly downward. 

! I drew back with the ohild, and with our arms 
! interlinked we glided into the next room. I took 
| up my crown of white blossoms, and, as if she 
; read the thought in my bosom, Cora whispered, 
j “mamma, is it for her?” We stole through the 
parlor again, and went out. The curate sat with 
his eyes closed, and-ff'urner had an elbow on each 
knee, with both hands supporting his forehead. 

Without speaking a word, Cora and I turned 
an angle of the church and entered the grave¬ 
yard. It looked more cheerful than it had ap¬ 
peared the day before. Long glances of sunshine 
shot across it, and some stray birds had lotft 
themselves in the cypress trees, and seemed 
trying to sing their way out. 

We laid our garland down upon the bleak, new 
grave of Cora’s mother, just over the spot where 
we knew her cold heart was sleeping—its faint 
perfume spread like an angel’s breath all over 
the grave, and we went softly away, feeling that 
she knew what we had done. 

From that day my life was divided between 
the parsonage and the only home I had ever 
known. Turner had proved a more efficient 
consoler of the curate than a thousand sermons 
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oould have been. In the hoar of his deepest 
grief, he had opened a new channel for his 
affections as new means of usefulness. The 
overpowering anguish, that had almost swept 
him from the earth in twenty-four hours, never 
returned again. He would often say, looking 
upon us children with a peaceful smile, 

“She is with God, and He is everywhere.” 

None but a good man could have been so 
easily won from suoh grief by the simple power 
of aiding others, for his wife had been the most 
devoted and loving creature that the sun ever 
shone upon, and her death was sudden as the 
flash of lightning that darts from a summer 
cloud. A disease of the heart, insidious and un¬ 
suspected till the moment of her death, had left 
her lifeless, in the morning, upon the pillow to 
whioh she had retired at night with trusting 
prayers and innocent smiles. 

Thus I became the pupil of Mr. Clarke—the 
sister, nay, more than the sister of his child; 
and now, heart and mind, my whole nature be¬ 
gan to expand. My profound ignorance of 
English life was slowly enlightened. The history 
of my native land was no longer a sealed book. 
I began to comprehend the distinctions that 
existed in society. The principles of govern¬ 
ment, the glorious advantages which follow each 
step that nations take toward freedom. I con¬ 
fess it took me a long time to comprehend why 
one man should, without effort of his own, pos¬ 
sess lands that stretched from horizon to hori- 
zon—like Lord Clare—while others, who toiled 
from sun to sun, could scarce secure the neces¬ 
saries of existence, nor have I yet solved the 
question satisfactorily to my sense of right. 

No life can be really monotonous in which 
taste is gratified and knowledge acquired, cer¬ 
tainly not where the heart is allowed to put forth 
its natural affections and weave them around 
worthy objects. 

Cora and I took our lessons together, but she 
had little of that eager thirst for knowledge 
which possessed me; gentle, caressing and indo- 
knt, to escape her lessons was a relief, while I 
detoured mine, and found time for the gratifica¬ 
tion of a thousand fancies that she was ready to 
praise, but unwilling to share. 

It is said that women of opposite natures are 
most likely to find sympathy with each other. 

do not believe this, either in men or women. 
In order to perfect companionship, tastes, habits, 
intellectual aspirations, nay, even physioal health 
most assimilate. 

I believe no human being ever loved another 
more thoroughly than I loved Cora Clarke. To 
8ay ***** * would have given my life to save heir’s 


would be little, for life is not always the greatest 
sacrifice one human soul can make to another— 
but I would have yielded up any one of the great 
hopes of my existence, could the sacrifice have 
secured her happiness, and even in my childish 
heart these hopes were planted with roots of 
fire; but in less than three years I had outgrown 
Cora’s companionship. My love, though un¬ 
bounded, had a sense of protection in it It 
was the caressing affection of a mother for her 
child, or an elder sister for her orphan charge. 

Strange as it may seem, the companionship 
so essential to my character was found more 
thoroughly in the father than the child. He 
never wearied of teaching, and I never remember 
to have become tired of learning. My apprecia¬ 
tion of all his arguments—and they were vast— 
was perfect My love for him was more than 
than that of a daughter for her parent. 

From the time I first entered his house, I had 
a conviction that, in some way, the love that I 
bore for these two persons would be brought 
into powerful action—that I should be called 
upon to support them in some great trouble, and 
that my own destiny was in some mystical way 
bound up in them. Thus time passed happily 
enough, till I reached my eleventh year. Lord 
Clare was still abroad in the far east, it was 
said, and I had begun to think of him as one 
dwells upon the characters in a history. The 
name had become familiar now, and I ceased to 
feel any extraordinary interest in it such as had 
first impressed me. 

Certainly I knew something of his history. 
Mr. Clarke had told me of the sudden and singu¬ 
lar death which had overtaken Lady Clare on 
the night of her marriage, and of the great 
probability that the earl would never marry 
again, in which case his nephew, the Estonian, 
would come in possession of the title and several 
large estates entailed with it. 

One thing, I remember, interested me a good 
deal, for I was at the time informing myself 
regarding the hereditary privileges of the Brit¬ 
ish. nobility, and it was fixed upon my memory 
that this particular title, and its estates, de¬ 
scended alike to male or female heirs, as they 
happened to fall in suooession, while a large 
property, -acquired by Lord Clare’s marriage, 
might be disposed of by deed or will. 

I still possessed Jupiter, my beautiful black 
pony, and frequently rode him to the parsonage, 
taking a canter over the park bef<ye returning 
home. The Hall was still unocoupied, except by 
a servant or two, and my freedom in this respect 
was unchecked, because Turner supposed it to 
be without danger of any kind. 
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THE GRAVE OF ROBIN HOOD 


One day—I think this was a month after I 
entered upon my eleventh year—I took a fine, 
free gallop toward a portion of the park which 
has been mentioned as commanding a view of 
the Green Hurst. 

I checked my pony on a ridge of upland, and 
was looking toward this house which, from the 
first, had contained a mysterious interest to me, 
when a man came suddenly from behind a dump 
of trees at my right, and walking up to Jupiter, 
threw his arm over the animal’s neck. 

I was not terrified, but this abrupt movement 
filled me with surprise, and, without speaking a 
word, I bent my gaze searchingly on his face and 
figure. 

He was a man of middle age, spare and muscu¬ 
lar, of swarthy complexion, and with eyes so 
black and burning in their glance, that mine 
sunk under them as if they had come in sudden 
contact with fire. 

“What is your name?” he said, still keeping 
those fierce eyes on my face. 

“Take your arm off Jupiter’s neck,” I an¬ 
swered, “ he is not used to strangers.” 

Ho laughed, revealing a row of firm, white 
teeth that gave a ferocious expression to his 
whole countenance. 

“I am almost answered,” he said, with a low 
chuckle, “the blood spoke out there!” 

His language was broken, and his appearance 
strange, I was sure that he came from foreign 
parts, and looked at him with curiosity unmixed 
with fear. 

“ Take your arm away,” I repeated, angrily, 
“you shall not hurt my horse!” 

He removed his arm, with another laugh, and 
then said, in a low, wheedling tone, that gave 
me a sensation nearer affright than I had yet 
known. 

“ Well, my little queen, I have taken my arm 
away; now tell me your name.” 

“Why do you wish to know it?” I demanded. 


“ Perhaps I have a reason, perhaps not, only 
tell me, if it is no secret.” 

“My name is Zana,” I answered, reddening, 
for somehow the subject had become painful to 
me. 

“In England, people have two names,” he 
replied. 

“But I have only one.” 

“And that is Zana—nothing more,ha?” 

“I have told you.” 

“That should be enough,” he muttered, “but 
it is well to be certain. Where do you live ?” 
he added. 

“Down yonder,” I replied, pointing with my 
whip in the direction of my home. 

“In a stone house, cut up with galleries, 
notched with balconies, buried in trees and 
smothered in flowers,” he demanded. 

“That is my home,” I replied, astonished at 
the accuracy of his description. 

“And how long have you lived there?” 

“I do not know why you ask, but it is no 
secret, I have lived there five years.” 

“That is, since about the time that Lady 
Clare died,” he observed, as* if making a calcu¬ 
lation. 

“I believe it is,” was my answer. 

He hesitated a moment, and then said, in a 
courteous voice, 

“Who is your father?” 

I had learned to blush at my incapacity to 
answer this question, and when it was thus 
abruptly put, the temper burned in my cheek. 
Rising up, haughtily, in my saddle, I gave the 
bridle an abrupt pull, and poor Jupiter a lash 
that set him off like an arrow. He almost 
knocked the man down; I looked back to learn 
if he was harmed. He called after me in a lan¬ 
guage that I had never heard spoken before, at 
least that I could remember, but I understood it. 
The man was showering curses upon me or my 
horse. (to be continued.) 


THE GRAVE OF EOBIN HOOD. 


BT H. J. VERNON. 


In an ancient forest’s shade, 
Lies a grassy grave. 

There, in simple grandeur laid, 
Sleeps a patriot brave. 
Centuries have come and gone 
Since the hero died. 

But the name of Robin Hood 
Still is England’s pride. 


Pause, for by a holier .grave, 
Foot has never trod. 

Grander than a minster’s nave 
Is this simple sod. 

Tyrants called him outlaw, but 
’Mid the great and good. 
High in Freedom’s Pantheon, 
Stands bold Robin Hood. 
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AN UMBRELLA STORY 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Rain, rain, rain! Would it never stop? For 
days, for weeks, for months almost, there had 
been a continual pouring; a small patch of blue 
shy, and a slight gleam of sunshine, like a delu¬ 
sive ignus fatuus, would bring people out, as it 
seems, for the express purpose of being drenched 
through. Even Peter Rugg, with his everlasting 
horse and gig, must now be discouraged from 
his round; and it only needed Mount Ararat and 
the ark to make a second edition of the deluge 
complete. 

It was amusing, to those who were safely 
housed, to sit at their windows and watch those 
who were fated to struggle with the dripping 
element; but never, perhaps, was the memorable 
speech of the frogs more completely shadowed 
forth in human ty$>e, than in the countenances 
of those unfortunates whose patience was trebly 
assailed by perverse umbrellas, an unrequested 
shower-bath, and smiles on faces that were only 
protected from the same evils by a pane of glass 
--surely, their ill-temper should have been for¬ 
given them I 

The swarm of locusts in ancient Egypt was 
nothing to the swarm of umbrellas that darkened 
the streets; and, like most other things unac¬ 
customed to license, they took advantage of the 
circumstance. They became entangled together 
-they made desperate attacks upon the eyes of 
pedestrians—they wrenched themselves from the 
hands of their owners—they did everything, but 
eep off the rain. The moment that the drops 
egan to fall a sudden eruption of umbrellas 
ensued, as though they had come down with the 

^ 6en ^ rown n P fr° m the bowels of the 
Mth; and every man, woman, and child, was 
ave mg under a blaok shed whose advent was 
certainly a triumph over mushrooms. 

oses Geldthorp was an old bachelor; one of 
ose unfortunate beings who are the victims of 
esigmng landladies—the prey of thievish ser- 
an s—and shuttle-cocks to the world in general, 
fa 7 ,° n ^ B ° mebody institute a revolt in their 
can they not be allowed to pursue 
Eve V °^ tlle ir own way, whether even or not? 

., “ „ their inclinations should lead them to 
ceilfn n Cbick>8 8u ffg e stion, and walk on the 
th 8 lAe fli©s—provided, of course, that 

persons of those below were insured from 
voi. XXIII .—16 


accident. Such were the reflections in which 
Moses indulged, quite in a good-natured way; 
and he had fallen into the habit of asking him¬ 
self questions without expecting any answers. 

Still, he was by no means ungrateful for bless¬ 
ings ; one of these was a landlady with whom he 
had boarded for years, and here Moses found 
himself so tenderly cared-far, and all his posses¬ 
sions in such excellent order, that, not being 
initiated into the mysteries of machinery by 
which it was accomplished, he adopted the cur¬ 
rent impression among the sex that “man wants 
but little here below.” All he can get may be 
little, but he wants it, nevertheless. 

Moses was the possessor of an independent 
property; and having distinguished his youth 
by receiving this bequest from a relative, he was 
now content to repose upon his laurels, and under 
the shade of Mrs Elmfield’s vine and fig-tree. In 
early youth, Moses had been distinguished for a 
good-natured drollery of manner, which rendered 
his society welcome in every circle that he fre¬ 
quented ; and age and prosperity had not soured 
his temper. He was one of those easy, smiling 
gentlemen, who are always patting little children 
on the head, giving sixpences to ragged boys, 
assisting ladies in all sorts of dilemmas, and 
being taken in with the greatest good-nature. 
Moses could tell an excellent story—a more 
amusing and improbable one than any of Mrs. 
Elmfield’s inmates; and while the elements were 
doing their best without, he was reigning withiD, 
the undisputed monarch of an eager circle of 
listeners. 

The youngest boarder at Mrs. Elmfield’s was 
Frank Ranger; and, although the two were sworn 
friends, never, perhaps, was there a greater con¬ 
trast than between him and Moses Geldthorp. 
Moses had been erected upon a most liberal scale 
—he always took up more room in an omnibus, 
and wore the largest coats in the house; while 
Frank Ranger, though tall, had a slight, elegant 
figure, and an expression that was half melan¬ 
choly, and half proud. He was young, talented, 
and poor; he found himself in the unenviable 
position of a lawyer without clients; and to 
punish himself for this misfortune, he seemed 
resolved to find as little enjoyment in the world 
as possible. 
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AN UMBRELLA STORY. 


Moses Geldthorp had tried in vain to own an 
umbrella. He was the very man to have it stolen 
from him, to lend it to a lady, and never receive 
it again, and to dispose of it in every possible 
way. Could the ghosts of all the umbrellas that 
have been borrowed or stolen from the good- 
natured bachelor but rise up together, what an 
assemblage they would make! What a con¬ 
federacy of whalebone, silk and cotton! And 
oh! what tales could they unfold of toil, and 
wrong, and cruelty! 

Moses had nearly spent a small fortune in 
umbrellas, between original purchases and re¬ 
wards for their recovery, when he smilingly made 
the discovery that Fate had resolved upon his 
performing his pilgrimage through the world 
umbrella-less, at least umbrellas would not stay i 
with him, but took to themselves wings and flew 
away. He received the conviction easily, as he 
did every other contre-temps , and resolved to do 
no more battle in behalf of umbrellas. 

The most sensible thing, in a storm, next to 
carrying an umbrella oneself, is to select a friend 
who patronizes that useful article; and this Moses 
took care to do. Frank Ranger was the very 
person to manage an umbrella; his strength of 
character was equal to all its windings and turn¬ 
ings. With him it was a thing to have and to 
hold forevermore; and being rather given to 
tragedy, an attack upon his umbrella would, 
doubtless, have produced an outburst equal to 
that of Fitz James: 

"Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!" 

He always had an umbrella; his name, written 
in legible characters upon the handle, seemed to 
defy all who would endeavor to deprive him of 
his property; and Moses wondered in vain how 
he contrived to retain it. In stormy weather 
they sallied forth together; Frank carrying the 
umbrella, and his friend humbly content under 
its borrowed shelter. 

It was on a never-to-be-forgotten day, in that 
dreary catalogue of rain, when the sun had con¬ 
descended to shine for two hours together, that 
the two friends went forth for an aimless stroll. 
Frank and his umbrella never parted company 
now-a-days; and although it didn’t rain, it was 
best to be prepared for an emergency, so it was 
taken as usual; while Moses carried a heavy 
cane, which, he was convinced, gave him a very 
important look. They walked on; Frank moody 
and absorbed in his own thoughts—his com¬ 
panion effervescing with good-humor, and liberal 
of remarks upon all who passed. 

Suddenly the air was darkened by a shower 


of umbrellas—the stones were sprinkled with 
quickly falling drops—handkerchiefs were tied 
over new bonnets—and those who had no um¬ 
brellas took to their heels. Frank walked on 
with his umbrella closed—apparently unmindful 
of the rain; and Moses cared too little for causes 
and effects in general to be disturbed by it. 
His attention was soon attracted by two pretty- 
looking girls, in fresh, spring dresses, who were 
walking just in front, and seemed to be in great 
distress for their white bonnets. Never before 
had he so much regretted the slippery character 
of the umbrellas that had deserted him; and he 
was just upon the point of requesting Frank’s, 
when that individual, as if suddenly awakened 
from a dream, gleamed toward the woe-begone 
damsels—dashed past him—and offered his arm 
and umbrella at the same time. 

Moses’ eyes were bent upon the pretty face of 
! the inside one; there would be no harm done, 
and the temptation was too strong to be resisted; 
so, almost at the same moment, he sprang for¬ 
ward, and elevating his cane with an important 
air, said: “Allow me, Miss,” as though it were 
an umbrella. The young lady took his arm in 
the style of a drowning man catching at a straw; 
and falling behind the other two, they travelled 
on at a rapid pace. 

Moses preserved a grave countenance, which 
he found somewhat of a task under the circum¬ 
stances; but his companion was constantly nest-; 
ling closer, as though doubtful of receiving her 
share of the umbrella. She dodged the drops 
continually, and feared that Moses considered 
his hat of more consequence than ker's. Moses, 
with great politeness, would make a meaningless 
show of inclining the imaginary umbrella over 
her head; and, for a few moments, she would 
appear satisfied. But then her restlessness again 
continued; and she seemed to avoid looking in 
the face of her companion. Not so Moses; he 
had improved his opportunity well, and found 
himself linked with about five feet two of grace¬ 
ful young ladyhood, blue eyes, and a face fair, 
and somewhat pensive. 

Frank’s charge had beaming, mischievous black 
eyes, and a round, roguish face, that seemed con¬ 
stantly on the look-out for a subject of merri¬ 
ment. She and Frank were talking in a low tone 
with all the ease of old acquaintances; and Moses 
resolved to punish him for not having mentioned 
this acquaintance to him. 

Suddenly, the front couple looked around: the 
young lady glanced at her cousin, Moses, and the 
cane, and then burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. Frank followed her example; and the 
blue-eyed damsel, supposing her acceptance of 
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a stranger’s arm the cause of their merriment, t 
blushed in painful confusion. But her mis¬ 
chievous cousin was looking up at the oane—so 
was Frank—and, following the direction of their 
eyes, she too looked. She then glanced at Moses. 

“Why, sir!” she exclaimed, in the greatest 
innocence, “your umbrella has no top to it!” 

Her companion’s gravity was completely upset 
“No, madam,” said he, with a polite bow, “I ; 
am sorry to say that it never had any!” 

The merriment of the others was almost un¬ 
controllable ; and although the white bonnet and 
lilac silk dress were now complete wrecks, a smile 
was soon dimpling the cheek of the pensive- 
looking damseL Frank now performed a wonder 
of magnanimity; for, resigning his place beside 
his ladye-love, he went back to Moses, and the 
two cousins proceeded together with the um¬ 
brella. A thousand apologies were made for his 
remissness—a thousand pardons begged by the 
penitent Moses—and he was informed that the 
blue-eyed young lady was Miss Bulder, and the 
other one, Miss Markton. 

With much talking and laughing, they ap¬ 
proached a handsome house, with white marble 
steps; and as the gentlemen declined an invita¬ 
tion to enter, the young ladies expressed their 
thanks, and bade them adieu. Moses could no* 
help thinking, as he turned homeward, of the 
merry gleam in Annie Bulder’s eye—it was some¬ 
what ominous; he remembered that seemingly 
quiet people were often the deepest ia mischief, 
after all. 

“That was a beautiful performance of yours,” 
said Frank, after an interval of silence, “ I should 
think that Miss Bulder would never speak to you 
again.” 

“You really believe^ then, that she is angry?” 
•shed Moses, in some alarm. 

“Angry?” replied his companion, “oh, no! 
certainly not—-young ladies are particularly fond 
of having their new dresses spoiled. But what 
possessed you to do it? I concluded that you 
had borrowed an umbrella of some one.” 

“You mean,” returned Moses, “ that the small 
circumstance of our existence had entirely passed 
from your memory. As to the how I came to do 
it, why, I was so bewildered by a pair of blue 
•yes that I was unconscious of everything save 
on intense desire to walk beside the owner of 
those eyes, and have her arm in mine. She 
looked toward me beseechingly, and ‘upon this 
hint I spoke.’ ” 

“Well,” observed Frank, “I do not envy you 
your position.” 

^With this consoling remark he entered Mrs. 
Sunfield’s door, and the friends separated. Poor 


Moses! his dreams, that night, were haunted by 
the sweet face of Annie Bulder, turned into a 
fury, and holding up before him a discolored 
dress and dilapidated bonnet What to do he 
didn’t know; but, before long, he formed a plan 
of reparation, which, on account of its very wis¬ 
dom, he resolved not impart to Frank until he 
could carry it out in perfection. 

Moses became suddenly addicted to mysterious 
excursions; and, Frank, although somewhat pux- 
xled, was too muoh engrossed by his own affairs 
to waste time in idle curiosity. But Moses was 
full of reproaches for his unfriendly secresy; and 
at last drew from Frank the confession that he 
had been for some time engaged to Miss Markton 
—that she was as poor as himself—and that her 
cousin, Miss Bulder, was the aim of fortune-hun¬ 
ters of every grade. 

“You don’t mean to say, then, that I have 
fanoied an heiress!” exclaimed Moses, in evident 
disappointment. 

“I think it quite likely,” replied Frank, with 
a smile, “but, don’t be alarmed—perhaps she 
will not Ancy you.” 

«Tbat is just what I feared,” said Moses, 
mournfully, “I thought it barely possible that 
% young, pretty girl, as poor even as a church- 
mouse, would not laugh at an offer from me—but 
an heiress, too! How unfortunate!” 

“Miss Bulder should hear you,” said Frank, 
“I do not wish to marry an heiress,” he con¬ 
tinued, “neither do I mean to covet; but if Miss 
Bulder’s uncle had been my uncle, and made me 
his heir, I should feel better satisfied.” 

Moses smiled at the distinction; and now, that 
he was aware of Frank’s fresh difficulties, his 
generous heart set about some mode of improve¬ 
ment, but it seemed difficult to decide upon any 
thing that might not wound the young gentle¬ 
man’s pride. A large sum of money in a blank 
envelope suggested itself, but Frank would cer¬ 
tainly guess Atm; and he remained in a perfect 
fever of restlessness. Frank was somewhat sur¬ 
prised that his invitation to call upon the young 
ladies should be declined; but Moses lopked 
mysterious, and said something about not being 
ready, and he was obliged to go alone. 

He was still more surprised when his friend, 
with great secresy, conducted him into his apart¬ 
ment, and opening a bureau-drawer, displayed to 
his astonished eyes a very gaudy silk dress, and 
a massive bracelet. 

“ What does this mean?” inquired Frank. 

“For Miss Bulder,” said Moses, pointing to 
the slip of paper on the dress, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world. “I couldn t 
manage to find a bonnet,” he continued, “the 
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milliners all looked so quizzical when I entered 
their shops—but this bracelet is worth more than 
twenty bonnets. Don’t you think she will like 
them?” 

Moses regarded his purchases with an admiring 
eye; but Frank, who was rather more experienced 
in worldly matters, indulged, much to his com¬ 
panion’s astonishment, in a hearty fit of laughter. 
It was so like Moses; the dress was exactly such 
a one as he might be expected to select, or any 
other unfortunate masculine left to the tender 
mercies of dry-good clerks. 

“Don’t you know,” said Frank, when he had 
recovered his gravity, “ that you are only making 
matters worse by this magnificent expenditure ? 
Were, you to send these things, you would never 
find Miss Bulder at home—call as often as you 
might” 

Moses* face, which had hitherto worn an ex¬ 
pression of rapturous satisfaction, began to look 
cloudy. 

“What shall I do with them?” said he, in a 
doleful tone. 

“As to the dress,” replied Frank, with rather 
a contemptuous glance at the resplendent fabric, 
“I advise you to present that to Susan, aa a 
reward for keeping your room in such excellent 
order; the bracelet you had better lay aside, and 
see what turns up.” 

Poor Moses! It was without a fraction of the 
Micawber faith in “turning up” that he mourn¬ 
fully replaced the bracelet amid its folds of cotton, 
and locked it in his private drawer. Susan’s eyes 
were delighted with the silk dress, radiant with 
all the colors of the rainbow, and she thought Mr. 
Geldthorp the very nicest gentleman that she had 
ever seen. Moses little imagined, during his in¬ 
dustrious perambulations around the city, that 
he was exercising his taste and feet to gratify the 
chambermaid; but his accommodating temper, 
having failed of the height to which he aspired, 
became oontented with the little. 

Frank introduced his friend, trembling and 
agitated, into the presenoe of the pretty cousins; 
and, embarrassed by the recollections of their 
former meeting, Moses appeared very much like j 
an overgrown Toots. ; Some wise person has 
observed that your really good man is the most 
diffident being in creation; and it was partly : 
owing to his real superiority of heart that Moses i 
Geldthorp found it so difficult to assert his own ' 
merits. Annie Bulder kindly endeavored to re¬ 
lieve his confusion; and Moses soon made the 
discovery that she was no ordinary girl, and 
wondered what Frank saw to admire so much in 
“ that giggling Miss Markton.” 

From that day the two were constantly at the 


house. The other boarders laughed; they called 
them the Siamese twins, and wondered if they 
always hunted in couples; but Moses was too 
; happy to care—and as to Frank, piercing the 
; hide of a rhinoceros was as easy a task as to 
annoy him with ridicule. 

“I can’t imagine,” observed Moses, one even¬ 
ing, when the two were locked up together in 
Frank’s room, “what perverse fate sent me out 
with you that showery day—nor can I imagine,” 
he added, more apropos than usual, “what ever 
became of all my umbrellas!” 

Frank knocked the ashes out of his cigar, (he 
smoked, but Moses didn’t) and inquired if his 
friend had grown tired of Miss Bulder. 

“Dombey and Son” had not then made its 
appearance, or Moses would certainly have re¬ 
plied in the enthusiastic language of Toots, when 
he expressed a wish to be transformed into Miss 
Dombey’s dog. As it was, he merely shook his 
head, and observed thoughtfully, 

“If Miss Bulder could only meet with some 
mishap—lose her fortune, you know—or have 
the small-pox—provided that she got over it.” 

“I should feel better satisfied with her as she 
is,” said Frank. 

“ There might then be some chance of her being 
satisfied with me" returned Moses, humbly. 

* ‘‘Moses, my dear friend,” said the young law- 
| yer, impressively, as he ensconced himself in his 
overcoat, “when I was at the winsome age of 
five years—a young nondescript in frocks that 
were all pocktts and any quantity of gilt buttons 
—I went to dinner, one day, with ‘a well-behaved 
little boy’ of my own age. I conducted myself 
as usual: asked for wh%t I wanted, and if refused, 
clamored until I got it; T was stuffed with every 
thing on the table, and petted by the company- 
while the well-behaved child, who had not once 
spoken, was, somewhere near the conclusion of 
the meal, rewarded with a chicken-wing. Young 
as I was, I became impressed with the conviction 
that modesty didn’t pay. You can draw what 
inference you please.” 

So saying, he coolly walked out, and left Moses 
meditating desperate things over the expiring 
embers. Handy Andy was lying on the table; 
and Moses pondered deeply over the reprimand 
of the disappointed mother, when Andy, having 
escaped from the infuriated claws of Matty and 
her lover, relates his humble manner of ingra¬ 
tiating himself with his newly and unexpectedly 
made lady: “You Omaelharon, you! Make a 
woman believe that you're no better nor her t an ’ 
she'll like you!" 

But Moses shook his head despairingly. The 
nursery rhyme that hacLso puzzled his childhood. 
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Id which a cow jumped over the moon, was 
nothing to the wild impracticability of such an 
idea. How could people write so! He believed, 
though, that Frank had impressed Miss Markton 
with a conviction of his superiority; but then— 
she was not Annie Bulder! 

When Frank returned, be found his friend fast 
asleep, with “Handy Andy” open upon his knee; 
and as he glanced at the page, he was at no loss 
to imagine the thoughts that had puzzled that 
honest heart. His smile was not entirely one of 
pity—respect for the simple goodness of Moses’ 
character was mingled with it. 

Everybody has made a wry face over some 
nauseous compound—has tightly closed his eyes, 
and taken a first swallow of unnatural dimen¬ 
sions to lower, if possible, the glass that neither 
exhilarates nor intoxicates; so felt Moses when 
he stood before Annie Bulder during the long- 
wished-for moment after the fatal plunge. Yes, 
he had done it at last; and now looked at her 
despairingly as she sat playing with the tassel of 
her apron. 

"Mr. Geldthorp,” said she, with a smile, as she 
raised her clear eyes to his faoe, “you will pro¬ 
bably be surprised at what I am going to say.” 

"More grieved than surprised,” thought Moses, 
who anticipated a gentle refusal. 

"Ever since I arrived at the dignity of long 
dresses,” continued the pretty heiress, “I have 
been pestered by various ‘airy nothings,’ who 
called themselves men. These suitors would, 
doubtless, have reversed the speech of the disin¬ 
terested boatman who rowed Lord Ullin's daugh¬ 
ter ‘aoross the stormy water 1 —but, fortunately, 
not one of them approached even the ante-cham¬ 
ber leading to my heart. My cousin has often 
observed ‘how pleasant it was to be an heiress!’ 
but I am afraid that I owe to that circumstance 
the fact of my being a somewhat incredulous 
young lady, to whom the chivalry of olden times 
sounds like a fanciful dream. But, perhaps, in¬ 
stead of this long preface, it will be more satis¬ 
factory to yon to hear that I am no longer an 
heiress.” 

8be was smiling, but her eyes were bent 
searchingly upon Moses, whose countenance 
showed, like a clear lake, the heart that was 

free from envy, malice, and all uncharitable¬ 
ness.” 


“I am so glad!” said he, softly, waiting for 
her to proceed. The smile was gone; but there 
came into her eyes a look that caused his heart 
to thrill with an almost incredulous sensation of 
happiness. 

“My cousin,” said she, “has, as you probably 
know, been for some time engaged to Frank 
Ranger; they were both too poor to marry, and 
upon her I have settled the half of my fortune, 
whose real amount would probably discourage 
my host of suitors. Do I not appear to you, as 
I should to the rest of them, a jackdaw stripped 
of borrowed plumes?” 

Moses reverently kissed the hand that had 
been worrying the tassel; and, not to be outdone 
in generosity, innocently announced his inten¬ 
tion of settling his fortune on Frank. 

Annie laughed outright. 

“And pray,” said she, “what are we to live 
on?” 

“ Wef” Was it really so? Moses was so 
absorbed in a vision of Annie, with a sweet, 
calculating face, as now, summing up accounts— 
or, in a neat-fitting morning-dress, with a bunch 
of keys at her side that meant no more than 
sleigh-bells, that he forgot to answer. But Annie 
brought the question before him, decided, in its 
stern necessity,'as a bayonet; and, as he seemed 
somewhat hard to convince, she coolly observed, 

“ Well, Bir, if you are foolish enough to marry 
me without my fortune, I have no intention of 
taking you, minus yours.” 

Moses awoke from a long dream. “ My dearest 
Annie!” he exclaimed, “excuse me—everything 
shall be as you wish!” 

Annie laughed again, but she suffered him to 
retain her hand; and Moses felt like the Peri at 
the gate of Paradise. 

“Mr. Geldthorp,” observed his lady, demurely, 
on their wedding day, “you took me in with an 
imaginary umbrella, and I took you in with an 
imaginary fortune—we are now square, I think.” 

“Not unless the plural pronoun is vested in 
me” returned Moses, as the mirror before which 
they stood gave back his substantial proportions 
and Annie’s sylph-like figure. Newly married 
people have a great fancy for seeing themselves 
reflected together. 

What Annie did in reply is, as Mr. Toots wisely 
observes, “of no consequence.” 


QUESTION 

"Why does Kate sneer at lovers’ bliss? 
Was her gallant a bad one ?” 


AND ANSWER. 


i 


“No, bless your heart! The reason’s this- 
Because Bhe never had one.” 8 . J., 
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“FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 


BY J. THORNTON RANDOLPH,AUTH 

At the dead of night there was a cry. “Fire, 
fire, fire!” 

Even in a great city, where thousands are at 
hand to render aid, it is a terrible cry at that 
hour. But on a lonely plantation how inexpres¬ 
sibly awful! 

“Fire, fire, fire!” It rang through the wide 
halls, and was echoed from the negro quarter, in 
every variety of the tones of horror and alarm. 

The mistress of the mansion, awaking at the 
cry, sprang from bed, and hurriedly began to 
dress, gazing around bewildered. For a moment 
she was conscious only that her husband was 
absent. She was recalled to something like her¬ 
self by the shrieks of the maid who had slept in 
the room, and who, instead of assisting her toilet, 
was pointing, with terrified gesticulations, to the 
ruddy reflection playing against the trees in front 
of the house. 

Suddenly, to add to the confusion of the scene, 
the chamber door was flung open, and a crowd of 
female servants rushed in, flocking affrightedly 
together, like a oovey pursued by the sportsman. 
They closed around Mrs. Stewart’s bed, scream¬ 
ing, weeping, wringing their hands, and depriving 
her of what little presence of mind had been left 

“Oh! missus, we shall be burned to death, we 
shall, aU of us. The fire has caught the stair¬ 
case. The blessed Lord above hab mercy on us.” 
These, and similar exclamations, filled the air 
and distracted her attention. 

Meantime the conflagration became more 
serious each minute. Had that terrified group 
listened, they could have heard the roar of the 
flames in the hall outside, and the crackling 
sound that announced the approach of the fire 
to the wood-work near the staircase, warning 
them that, if they would save their lives, their 
flight must be instant. But they only huddled 
the closer together, sobbing, moaning, embracing 
one another frantically. 

All at once a man dashed into the room, with 
agitated face and dress disordered. Thrusting 
aside the terrified maids, he hastily approached 
his mistress. 

“Fly,” he cried, breathlessly, “this moment, 
or yon ’ll be too late.” And glancing rapidly 
around the room, he Bnatched the rioh corer from 
a oentre-table, which stood in the middle of the I 


>R OP “THB CABIN AND PARLOR.” 

apartment, covered with books, pretty trifles, 
and flowers in vases. This he threw around his 
mistress, exclaiming, “it will keep the fire from 
catching. Come.” 

The sight of his face had reassured his mis¬ 
tress. Juba was about her own age, had been 
born in her father’s family, and had always ex¬ 
hibited the most devoted attachment to herself 
personally. Above all the servants on the plan¬ 
tation he was distinguished for a strict, religious 
performance of his duties, for Juba was con¬ 
sistently pious. He was also shrewd and ready 
in every emergency, and Mrs. Stewart felt that 
he would save her, even at the peril of his life. 

Juba, even while speaking, had seized her hand 
and dragged her toward the staircase. But now 
a gust of wind drove such volumes of thick, black 
smoke toward them, that she was almost suf¬ 
focated, and she paused, unable to proceed. It 
was not a time to hesitate, so Juba, snatching 
her in his arms as he would a child, and dragging 
the cover entirely over her face, dashed into the 
rolling volumes of smoke, and down the great 
staircase. 

He was not a moment too soon. Scarcely had 
he reached the bottom, followed by the affrighted 
maids, before the passage was closed entirely by 
a dense wall of flame. Neither he nor the female 
servants, indeed, escaped entirely unhurt. But 
the table-cover effectually protected Mrs. Stewart. 

Juba had scarcely, however, placed his mistress 
safely on the lawn, before she started up, crying, 
“where is the baby? "Who has seen the child? 
Oh! it is in the house yet.” And she would have 
rushed toward the blazing doorway if she had 
not been instantly and forcibly detained. 

The servants looked at each other in dismay. 
In the suddenness with which the conflagration 
had spread, and in the excitement of their mis¬ 
tress’ danger, nobody had thought of the child. 
It was an only one, a boy about two years old, 
who slept with his nurse, or “mammy,” as she 
was called in the household, in a back room in 
the upper story. Mrs. Stewart’s first thought, 
on her escape, had been to look for her darling; 
and but for this the absence of the child might 
have been even longer overlooked. 

The servants, we say, looked at each other in 
dismay. The hall of the house was now all in a 
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flame, the fire pouring out through the doorway 
as from the mouth of a furnace, so that ingress 
hy that path was impossible. Most of the second 
story was also burning, and the entire first floor, 
for the conflagration had broken out there origi- 
nally. To reach the apartment where the nurse, 
probably paralyzed by terror, was still "with the 
child, seemed out of the question entirely. 

Bat there was one there who determined to 
make the attempt. The sight of the mother’s 
face, and the sound of her broken moans, as she 
sank into the arms of those who restrained her, 
exhausted by her struggles to escape, determined 
Juba to try at least to rescue his young master. 

“I will go, missus,” he said, “don’t cry no 
more.” 


He looked around, as he spoke, for some means 
of scaling the second story. There was no lad¬ 
der, and only one staircase, but the bough of an 
ornamental tree, that overshadowed the house, 
fortunately held out a means of access to a bold 
heart and a strong arm. Not stopping even to 
hear his mistress’ thanks, he clambered up the 
tree, ran out on the limb, and dropping on the 
roof, disappeared within the dwelling. 

How breathless were the moments that ensued. 
The flames were spreading with frightful rapidity. 
The eaves of the building began to smoke, show¬ 
ing that the fire within had reached the roof, 
and soon after the whole line of them flashed 
into conflagration. Meantime the lurid element 
poured out from the windows, ran upward licking 
the combustible front, and streamed in a waving, 
dazzling pyramid, high over the top of the man¬ 
sion, far into the blue firmament. Millions of 
sparks, accompanied by volumes of rolling smoke, 
sailed down the sky before the breeze, completely 
obscuring the heavens at intervals, though occa¬ 
sionally this thick canopy partially blowing aside, 
the calm moon was seen, peacefully shining down 
through the rent, in strange contrast to the other¬ 
wise terrific scene. The roar of the conflagration 
had now became intensely loud: and, to add to 
the horror, there began to be heard the awful 
sound of timbers falling within the house. 

Mrs. Stewart had watched the fire in silence, 
her hands clasped, and lips parted, ever since 
Juba had disappeared within the house. Eaoh 
moment appeared an age to her. At last the 
suspense, thus lengthening out interminably, as 
it seemed, became intolerable. 


“OhI it is in vain,” she cried, making a new 
effort to rush into the flames, “he cannot find 

boy. Let me go myself. For the love of 
God-.»» 


But at that instant, through the smoke that 
a 08t ^ tb® only window that was not already 


on fire, appeared the faithful Juba, holding aloft 
the infant. The flames were all around, and in 
a moment more would overtake him. He made 
a rapid gesture for some one to approach. 

Four of the males, comprehending his wish, 
snatched a blanket, and rushed promptly for¬ 
ward. The heat was intolerable, but they dis¬ 
regarded it, and standing beneath the window, 
with the blanket outstretched, they shouted to 
Juba to throw the child toward them. He had, 
however, anticipated them. The infant fell while 
they were speaking, was caught safely in the 
blanket, and was hurried immediately to Mrs. 
Stewart, who clasped it to her bosom with frantic 
delight. The whole was the work of less time 
than we have taken to describe it. 

But simultaneously a terrific crash was heard, 
that made the very earth tremble beneath the 
spectators; a huge column of smoke shot up 
toward the sky, from where the roof had been; 
and, as if propelled from a force-pump, a gush 
of intense flame followed, leaping far up into the 
highest heaven. 

The orowd, one and all, gasped for breath. 
Then came a deep, long-drawn sigh. For the 
roof and floors had evidently fallen in; and 
the faithful Juba, alas! was nowhere to be 
seen. 

A dozen persons rushed toward the building, 
and, until driven baok by the heat, stood close 
by the window where he had been latest visible. 
They had hoped to find him there. They had 
flattered themselves that there had been time 
enough for him to leap. 

But it was now plain this had not been the 
case. He most probably felt the floor giving 
way, before he threw the child, and if so this 
explained the oause of his haste. They said this 
to each other, as they fell back. 

But there was little time for words. Scarcely 
had this thought been exchanged, before there 
was another crash, and, with a momentary waving 
motion, almost the entire building fell in, so that 
what had been a stately mansion an hour before, 
was now only a shapeless pile of blazing timbers. 

The shouts, the exclamations, the sobbings 
which had filled the air, but the instant before, 
ceased again at this appalling spectacle. Neigh¬ 
bor looked at neighbor, aghast with horror, the 
lurid light adding a wild, spectral look to each 
inquiring face. Then a simultaneous cry rose 
from the orowd, that Juba and the old nurse were 
buried in the ruins. 

But suddenly, from out the flame and smoke, 
in the direction where the generous slave had 
last been seen, what seemed a human figure 
began to emerge, crawling painfully on hands 
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IDA VANS. — NOON. 


and knees. A human figure, yet crushed almost 
out of the shape of humanity, but still with life 
iu it, for it moved. 

And hark I a voice. A full, deep voice, coming 
from that mangled body. What did it say? 

Not words of pain, reader: but words of joy: 
words that you and I may bless God if we can 
say, when dying. 

They were words such as the martyrs used at 
the stake, or among the lions. “ Hallelujah 1 
Hallelujah!” Nothing more. But continually, 
“ Hallelujah! Hallelujah !”* 

For was not he a martyr too? He had died 
to save his master’s child. Oh! he was both hero 
and martyr. And now that he had “fought the 
good fight,” that the “goal was won,” God gave 
him strength to forget the agony of his crisped 

♦ A feet. 


and mangled body, and to remember only that 
he was going to bliss everlasting. 

Thus, over the renewed sobbing of the specta¬ 
tors, over the wild shriek of his mistress as she 
rushed toward him, over the roar and crackling 
of the conflagration, there rose, like a trumpet, 
the incessant cry, “Halleliyah! Hallelujah! Hal¬ 
lelujah!” 

One would not have thought that it was a poor, 
maimed, bleeding, dying sufferer that spoke, but 
the happiest and proudest of men. 

They reached him, stooped over him, would 
have raised him. But, at that moment, he looked 
up at his mistress, a triumphant smile breaking 
over his face, and then fell lifeless back, a “Hal¬ 
lelujah” still trembling on his tongue. 

And so he died. His grave has a marble tablet, 
with the words “faithful unto death.” What 
nobler motto could there be! 


IDA VANE. 


BY CLARENCE HAY. 


When the world seems lone and weary, 
And the winds go sobbing low, 
Chaunting sad and mournful requiems 
O’er the days of “long ago”-— 

Oft in strains of softest music, 

Mem’ry breathes of thee again. 

And thou com’st in dreams of beauty, 
Dearly lov’d one—Ida Vane! 

Twas in days of gladsome boyhood, 
That I learn’d to dream of thee, 

And thine image woke within me 
Songs of glorious melody. 

But my heart, that beat so fondly. 
Never thought of woe and pain, 

Till each fair and cherished vision 
Slowly faded—Ida Yane! 


Then it was that sorrow nestled 
Closely in my heart's deep cell. 

As I mourn’d o’er days departed, 

When I lov’d so wildly welL 
Spring-time brought me dreams of gladness, 
But when Summer robed each plain, 

My heart’s music breath’d of sadness— 
Fondly worshipp’d Ida Vane! 

But the world oan never sever 
Hearts that love like thine and mine, 

And thro’ all my tearful sorrow, 

111 still kneel at thy pure shrine; 

For I know, when sad and weary, 

Thou const bring me dreams again— 

Far more beautiful and lovely_ 

Bright and gladsome Ida Vane! 


NOOK. 


BY CLARA 


The glorions snn is midway in the sky. 

But for the clouds it scarcely can be seen_ 

Their shadows fall athwart the meadows green, 
nd ° ,er th « brown fields where the sheaves still lie. 
Ah ! now my heart is filled with boding dread, 

And tears break slowly from my downcast eyes. 

Like drops of rain from all unwilling skies 


j When April’s flowers bloom fair above the dead. 

A whisper trembles through the noontide air! 
The rustling of the pines the wind before 
Mayhap—yet sounds a dirge-like “nevermore,” 
And back I gase upon the past so fair, 

Yet glean not courage for the coming night, 
From whence I see no ray of guiding light. 
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INDOOR HORTICULTURE. 


GROWING MOSSES AND FERNS. 



There is nothing so beautiful, in a parlor, 
as plants, especially in winter time, or in early 
spring before out-of-door flowers begin to bloom. 
They give a lightness and grace to an apartment 
which nothing else can bestow. It is a sure sign 
of a cultivated taste when a lady thus adorns her 
parlor. 

On former occasions we have given directions 
for cultivating various in-door plants. A cor¬ 
respondent requests us now to give directions 
for cultivating mosses and ferns, those simple, 
yet beautiful productions of Nature. With this 
request we cheerfully comply. 

It is a pity that those enlivening objects for 
the window of a drawing-room during the cold 
weather, are so rarely cultivated in this country. 
They will require but very little care or attention 
if grown in ornamental vases and under close 
glass covers. The larger varieties are planted in 
exceedingly small pots, as shown in figures 1 and ' 
2, while the smaller do not require pots, but 
merely a little loose earth. Figure 2 represents 
» vase and its bell glass cover; figure 1 is a 
transverse section of the same. The upper edge 


the whole being exposed to the light, and the 
cover removed only when it becomes necessary 
to clean the glasses, the plants will grow and 
flourish remarkably for many months, without 


Fig - Fio. 2. 

VASES FOR MOSSES. 


of the vase has a grove for the reception of tli 
ower edge of the glass. This grove being kei 
constantly filled with water makes the junctio 
jur-tight Figure 3 represents a table and vas 
or growing ferns, &c., upon a somewhat large 
ca e. The top of the table may be from two t 
ree eet wide; the extension below, which is c 
smaller diameter and hollow, is for holding th 
or m which the plants grow. If the ferns 
ycopodiums, and mosses, or their seeds, ar 
onte in thoroughly moistened but not wet earth 


Fio. 3. 

| VASE FOR GROWING FERNS, ETC. 

i any further care than what is necessary to pre¬ 
vent their freezing. The influence of the sun 
causes the moisture from the soil to rise in vapor. 
The vapor is condensed upon the glass, and, 
trickling down its sides, remoistens the earth 
continually. This process is repeated ad infini¬ 
tum, and the growth of the plant has no other 
limit than the size of the vase. 
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BOB HOUSTON’S EXPERIENCE IN THE POLKA 


BY FANNY SMITH. 


I shall never forget my Cousin Bob Houston’s 
experience of the Polka. 

In the Western Pennsylvania village from which 
he came, the Mazourka, the Redowa, and the 
Schottish had only begun to be whispered of, but 
the Polka was in full blast. 

I entered our parlor one evening and found a 
tall, somewhat awkward gentleman sitting there, 
who seemed to have more hands than he knew 
what to do with conveniently, with an incipient 
moustache, which he evidently thought would 
thrive more on city air, than on that of his far 
off village home, and an attempt at a fashionable 
style of dress, which had evidently come from a 
second-rate tailor, and was what Thackeray would 
call decidedly “snobbish.” 

I was introduced to the gentleman as a cousin, 
and after various questions regarding his journey 
and family, which were invariably answered with 
the addition of “mam,” I was startled by his 
asking, “pray, mam, do they dance the Polka 
here ?” My reply was of course in the affirma¬ 
tive, but I also spoke of the new fashionable 
dances, and described them, and in fact showed 
him the steps and positions of several. 

But he declared that the Polka outdid them 
all for grace, dexterity, and excitement; so after 
tea my little sister played on the piano, and Bob 
and myself “polked” till I was completely worn 
out. 

Our family were the only relatives whom he 
had in the city, so nearly all his evenings were 
spent with us. We still “polked” indefatigably, 
and as I found our intimacy would warrant it, I 
gave him some delicate hints with regard to his 
dress. In due time they had their effect. The 
forest green cut-away-coat with metal buttons, 
was exchanged for a quiet black frock; the plaided 
waistcoat, which looked as if it might have been 
made from Helen McGregor’s shawl, was replaced 
by a dark claret velvet, or black cloth; the hat, 
which had been such a decided D’Orsay, had some 
of the brim uncurled; and the orange colored kids 
gave place to some sober brown or lead tint, which 
wonderfully improved the appearance of his hand. 

The large, double gilt watch-chain, and the 
studs of red and green also gradually disap¬ 
peared, and my Cousin Bob did really look like 
a gentleman. 


I said nothing about the moustaches. Gentle 
reader! I have a penchant for them I admit, and 
Cousin Bob’s were very handsome, so black and 
glossy. Altogether he was really a fine-looking 
fellow, good-hearted and naturally intelligent 
withal. I soon grew quite proud of mj protege. 

“Bob,” said I, one evening, when he polked 
into the parlor, and then whirled himself into a 
chair by my side, “Bob, Mrs. Watson is going to 
give a splendid party this day week. Would 
you like to go as my gallant?” 

“Like to go, Fanny, to be sure,” and his eyep 
fairly sparkled with pleasure, “but,” and here 
his countenance fell again, “but I have had no 
invitation.” 

“Oh, no matter for that; I saw Mrs. Watson 
to-day, and she told me to bring any gentleman 
whom I pleased, and you shall go with me if you 
will.” 

Bob gave a delighted assent, and immediately 
arose, and begged me to praotise the polka with 
him again. My sister Nelly’s nimble little fingers 
were put undqr contribution, and we flew up and 
down the room, looking about as sensible, I sup¬ 
pose, to uninitiated eyes, as the whirling Der¬ 
vishes would to us. 

My cousin at length took his departure, but 
after having closed the parlor door, he put his 
head in again, saying, 

“Now, Cousin Fan, don’t laugh, but as I am 
going with you, I ought to dress as you wish me 
to, you know; so what must I wear on Wednesday 
night?” 

I prescribed a complete suit of black except 
the vest and gloves, and Bob went off again with 
many thanks for my kindness in taking him. 

The great Wednesday night at length arrived, 
and with it Bob. He came into our parlor so 
gracefully and quietly, except with that ever¬ 
lasting Polka step, that I had no fear of any 
gauch erics. 

We arrived late, and the band of music was 
playing the most inspiriting Polka possible. I 
felt that a little more would send Bob “polking” 
through the hall to the dressing-room, coat and 
all, but he went up stairs with only a subdued 
excitement visible in his manner, and when I 
rejoined him at the dressing-room door, I whis¬ 
pered as I took his arm, 
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“For mercy’s sake, Bob, don’t polk up to Mrs. 
Watson when we go in.” 

My advice really seemed necessary. To be 
sure he bowed gravely enough to the hostess, but 
he put his arm to my waist the moment we had 
passed her, and would have whirled me off im¬ 
mediately had I been willing. That I told him 
would look too eager, and from the length of time 
the waltze had been playing I knew it must be 
nearly through, but promised him my hand, or 
rather my waist for the next dance. 

I introduced my cousin, however, to my pretty 
little friend, Kate Harvey, and as a plain quad¬ 
rille was about being formed, he led her to it. 

He really acquitted himself very well, but in a 
subdued manner rather, for it was terribly stupid j 
and slow after the Polka, he said. 

Then we had the Schottish and the Redowa, and I 
though Bob looked on with interest, he evidently 
thought they fell short of his favorite. 

“But, Fanny,” said he, “what a beautiful 
young lady your friend Miss Harvey is, and she 
tells me that she doates on the Polka. She has 
promised me to dance the first one with me after 
the waltze to which I am engaged with you.” 

The evening passed till twelve o’clock most 
elightfully to Bob, then the supper room on the 
other side of the hall was thrown open, and the 
large drawing-rooms were deserted. 

Bob almost gave a whistle of surprise at the 
magnificence of the table, loaded with flowers, 
candy temples, and all the most tempting deli¬ 
cacies of the season, but was soon too much 
engrossed with tasting the edibles to think of 
eir appearance. Champagne corks popped in 
every direction, and though Bob did not, as a cer¬ 
tain magistrate of the state, say it was “the best 
cider he had ever tasted,” still he did acknow¬ 
ledge it to be wonderfully good “Heidsick.” 

. the cour8e of half an hour or so, the band 
“ he other parlor commenoed the Polka waltze, i 
n or er to draw off those who had finished sup- : 
Per, as the room was very full, and I saw Bob 
»ith a triumphant air lead off Kate Harvey to i 
the drawing-room. , 

There were just enough couples on the floor to 
, WaltziD « Peasant. They circled in and 1 
t, producing figures which would have driven t 
a mihtary tactician wild, now scudding back f 
now ♦!!* ’ aS ** ^“Pelled by a breeze, now here, j 
* re * 8ome times treading on the trains of 
hn lC *- M ^ or elegant dresses, sometimes t 
j; UD U P against the next neighbor like In- a 
«an rubber balls. 

I watched Bob Houston and his fair partner I 
^ come anxiety. I do not think the cham- a 
P«*ae had at all got in his head, but it did u 


3. certainly seem to affect his feet. He went around 
the room like a flying Mercury, almost lifting 
e Kate off of her feet when he gave her a whirl, 
it and making her fairly pant for breath. She, how- 
d ever, seemed as much excited as himself, and 
i- showed no Bigns of fatigue. On and on they 
n went, advancing and receding, whirling and 
e sliding aside of their neighbors with marvelous 
e | precision, till Bob’s face grew crimson, his high 
r | pointed shirt-collar, which had been so beauti- 
| fully stiff and glossy in the beginning of the 
7 j evening, began to grow limp and fall, his breath 
- came pantingly, and the perspiration was stream¬ 
ing down his forehead. 

i I was standing in the doorway of the supper- 
l room cooling my mouth after the terrapin, with 
some deliciously large and transparent Malaga 
l grapes, while Mrs. Woodley, a particularly fussy 
lady, with no children to annoy her, and who could 
never see a pin put in crooked without speaking 
* it, had just taken a cup of smoking hot coffee 
1 from a servant, and was holding in her other 
hand, a plate of chicken salad and stewed oysters 
which belonged to her husband, who had gone 
for some water. 

As I said before, I was watching Bob and his 
partner with some apprehension, but thinking 
they must be nearly exhausted, was about turning 
away, when looking up, I saw them sliding back¬ 
ward directly toward us. Alas! alas! it was 
too late, for Bob had his back toward us, and 
Kate evidently saw nothing, so he came up 
plump against Mrs. Woodley, knocking the coffee 
cup out of her hand, the hot contents of which 
passed down his legs and made him fairly spring. 
This entangled him in Kate’s fashionably long 
dress, and nearly threw them down together, 
whilst the oysters and chicken salad went on 
Mrs. Woodley’s new dark green velvet, till she 
forgot her usually proper and decorous manner, 
and said things to, and about Bob which I should 
not like to repeat here. 

t No wonder, poor soul though, for the velvet 
j dress had cost her nearly seventy dollars, and it 
was ruined. 

Kate’s pretty face too, was perfectly disfigured 
by her vexation. She had been laughed at by 
the bystanders, for her hard dancing and its un¬ 
fortunate result, and this was a thing which her 
philosophy could not stand. 

As for poor Bob, he first rubbed his legs where 
the hot liquid had run down, turned to make an 
apology to the affronted dame, and was told he 
was “no gentleman” for his pains; found he had 
put his foot through Kate’s beautiful lace dress, 
and when he expressed his regret for the contre¬ 
temps in the most contrite manner, he was bowed 
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away in the most frigidly polite style, and Miss 
Kate turned her back to him before his sentence 
was finished. 

Poor Bob! he “polked” no more that night; 
his very moustaches had a drooping look; and 
when in compassion for his feelings I left early, 
I had plenty of time for reverie on my way home, 
for my cousin never spoke a word. 

Bob was reading law in the office of one of our 
ablest pleaders, and I knew that his evenings 
were not usually much engaged, but I did not 
now see him again for two or three weeks. 

One evening, as I was sitting by the parlor fire 
reading, the door opened and Bob walked in, in a 
slow and dignified manner, very different from 
the hop, skip and jump with which he usually 
entered. Nelly’s fingers and the piano were not 
called in requisition that night for the Polka. 


We talked of the sleighing, the opera, concerts, 
lectures, but never a word was said abont Mrs. 
Watson’s party or the Polka. 

After this Bob got to visiting ns again as for¬ 
merly, coming and going quite like a domestio 
animal, but for a long while it seemed as if 
“Othello’s occupation had gone;” he really did 
not know what to do with himself. 

I said to him laughingly one evening, 

“Bob, do you know that I am afraid you will 
be an old bachelor, yon seem to settle down so 
quietly here; do try to find a wife.” 

“Do you find me a woman, Cousin Fan,” said 
he, “who is lame, has a cork-leg, or anything 
else in the world that will prevent her from* 
‘polking,’ and I promise yon to marry her.” . 

Bob is still a bachelor, and he vows it is all 
because of his experience in the polka. 


TWENTY TO-DAY. 

BT FRANK LEE. 


My girlhood years, a shining band, 

Have fled like Summer hours away; 

I hold life’s flowers in my hand 
And write—twenty to-day! 

I bind my hair around my brow, 

And braid each ohesnut curl, 

I wear no grape-like wreathings now 
As when a joyous girl. 

The bounding hopes of early years 
Have with their roses fled, 

I have no time for futile tears 
Above their beauty shed. 

Romance that lit my dreaming way 
Has lightly pass’d me by, 

On another life I look to-day, 

It is—Reality! 

I have no burning tears to weep, 

No pining words to say, 

But holy thoughts like sunlight sleep 
Within my heart to-day, 

My life has reach’d its starting place, 

And far-off is the goal, 

I bend my powers to win the race 
With high and prayerful soul. 

My days for idle dreams are gone 
Like stars from th’ Summer sky, 

My soul has wak’d with thrilling tone 
And knows its destiny. 

Life has been sweet, too bright, perchance, 
For th’ shadows round my way 
Were like the fleecy clouds that glance 
Athwart the sky in play. 


I mourn no buried love to-day, 

No joyous heav’n o’ercast; 

No blighted buds lie on my way, 

No shadows o’er the past 
No scorching tears rain from mine eyes 
O’er hopes that now are dust, 

But holy anthems softly rise, 

Flowing with hope and trust 

One link from out my household chain 
Has left a void below, 

And yet I ask her not again— 

She is an angel now. 

The Spring birds breathe their joyous song, 
The winds go sighing by, 

And on the air seems borne along 
A glad voice from the sky. 

My girlhood years, a shining band, 

Have pass’d like Summer’s hours away; 
I hold life’s flowers in my hand 
And write—twenty to-day! 

Those by-gone years were very bright, 
Mine was a sunlit sky, t 

And yet my soul mourns not their light, 

It knowB its destiny. 

My soul mourns not their thrilling light, 
Another way is dawning, 

The skies above are scarce less bright 
Than those of early morning. 

And joyous tones ring on mine ear, 

And other hopes are born, 

I’ve much to love and naught to fear 
Upon this natal morn. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 216. 


X.—THE DEATH BED. 

From this time Julia saw Manderson fre¬ 
quently. He never, indeed, appeared at the 
store, as he had so often before, but instead he 
came often to visit her in the evenings. At such 
times her father sustained the principal part of 
the conversation. He and Manderson talked of 
politics, philosophy, poety and belles let tree, for 
Mr. Forester, like American farmers of his class 
generally, was a man of considerable reading, i 
and more reflection, and even his highly culfci- I 
vated and travelled guest found instruction in j 
listening to him. 

Julia sat usually silent, but occasionally joined 
in the conversation, when either the question was 
one regarding her sex, or when, as was frequent, 
either of the speakers appealed to her. She was 
proud of her father, and watched him fondly, 
especially when he grew eloquent in his earnest- 
- ne "» M he often did. At such times Manderson 
delighted to watch her in turn, to mark the flash 
of the eye, the speaking blood that rose to the 
round cheek, and the erect, spirited carriage of 
the beautiful head. And as he looked he won¬ 
dered how he could ever have thought, for a 
moment, of marrying Clara, and grew more in 
love with Julia continually. 

It would be idle to say that Julia did not begin 
to reciprocate these feelings. She saw, by a hun¬ 
dred tokens such as love knows how to employ, 
that it was herself, not her father, that Mander- 
son came to see. It was impossible longer to 
say to herself that it was folly to give a thought 
to one raised so much above her by fortune and 
social position. In refinement, in education, in 
everything but wealth and station, she felt her¬ 
self the equal of her visitor; and the more she 
saw of him, the less she believed him likely to 
e influenced, in love, by merely adventitious 
circumstances. Ever since the night he had 
rescued her from the mob, she felt that she could 
stake her life on his truth. He was not one, she 
er heart, who would seek her society thus, 
rom mere wanton coquetry, and who would de¬ 
sert her as soon as he gratified his vanity by 
winning her affection. 


Never had she been so happy. She regretted 
no longer the loss of the farm, nor the compara¬ 
tively menial life she led. She could have gone 
singing all day, like a glad, free bird, if she had 
yielded to the gush of her feelings, which indeed 
it was difficult for her always to restrain. Her 
step had never been lighter. The rose came 
back to her cheeks. She grew more beautiful 
daily, for of all cosmetics, love, the most natural 
and artless, is ever the best. 

But her dream of felicity was a short one. 
Already clouds were gathering about her, soon 
to settle down in tempest and night. Disasters 
and sorrows, some the result of hostile human 
influence, some the award of inscrutable destiny, 
were to be her lot; and the first of these was the 
serious illness of her father. 

Though Mr. Forester had borne up bravely like 
a man, and resignedly like a Christian, against 
the loss of his property, the blow had neverthe¬ 
less went to his heart. He did not exhibit any 
outward evidence of this, but struggled to con¬ 
ceal it, and in the effort wore away health and 
life. Even the loving eyes of Julia were de¬ 
ceived for a while. But at last the evidences of 
increasing feebleness grew so palpable that she 
became alarmed. Still, however, the father de¬ 
nied the truth. 

“It is nothing,” he said, in answer to Julia’s 
eager inquiries. “I have been so used to con¬ 
stant exercise, and in the open countiy too, that 
this living, with nothing to do, in a great city, 
makes me paler than of old.” 

“But you eat nothing, dear father,” remon¬ 
strated Julia. “I have watched you, for several 
days, and in all that time, you have not taken 
more than you sometimes used to, at a single 
meal.” 

“Ah! Julia, girls will exaggerate,” replied the 
old man, with an effort at cheerfulness. 

“Now, papa,” she said, and tears came into 
her eyes, “don’t try to deceive me, for I know 
you are not feeling well. I have seen you, when 
actually loathing food, try nevertheless to force 
it down, beoause you observed me watchiDg you.” 
Mr. Forester could not gainsay this. He was 
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too sincerely truthful, and good in every way, to 
prevaricate; and her home questions convinced 
him of what he had been trying to conceal from 
himself, that he was rapidly failing. His eye fell 
before her’s. 

“Well, my child,” he answered,“I will acknow¬ 
ledge that I don’t feel as well as I used to. But 
I have thought it was the city air. Yet, within 
the last week, I have grown weaker very fast, 
tj^Jter than I suppose I ought.” 

Poor Julia! Her worst fears were confirmed. 
She turned away to hide her emotion. Her 
father followed her movements with his eyes, 
and though she had her back to him, and pro¬ 
fessed to be pulling the dead leaves from a rose¬ 
bush she kept in a pot, he saw that her fingers 
trembled, and he put up a silent prayer that 
heaven would protect his child when he was no 
more. 

A fortnight after that day Mr. Forester was 
confined to the bed from which he was never to 
rise again. Julia no longer went to the store, 
for there was no one to be with her father but 
herself, and though he insisted on her leaving 
him, declaring that he wanted no nurse, she 
would not consent. Her employer, at first, pro¬ 
mised to retain her place for her. But he had 
expected that she would soon be able to return. 
When, however, the busy season came on, and 
when he found how protracted her father’s sick¬ 
ness was, he was forced to provide a successor 
for her. This was a sad blow for Julia. But 
the increasing feebleness of her parent soon 
drove all other thoughts out of her mind. Mean¬ 
time she supported themselves by taking in shop- 
work to make up with her needle, and by secretly 
selling, as necessity required it, one valuable 
after another of her own. 

Manderson came often to inquire about her 
father, but Julia could no longer see him, except 
for a moment at a time. Very precious, how¬ 
ever, were these interviews, short as they were. 
The sympathy, denied to her everywhere else, 
revealed itself in Manderson’s every look and 
tone; and even if she had doubted before that 
he loved her, 6he could have doubted no longer 
now. Still he made no declaration in words. 
Nor could Julia have loved him as well if he had. 
For him to have brought his vows to the death 
bed of her father, would have seemed sacrelige 
to her; and Manderson, instinctively feeling 
thiSj refrained from speaking, though his heart 
yearned for the right to comfort her. But many 
a delicacy, suoh as an invalid demands, yet which 
Julia could not have purchased from her own 
slender means, came to her father, with the com¬ 
pliments of Mr. Manderson. Their frequency, 


at last, almost tempted Inr to refuse them, for 
the boarders began to gossip of her in connexion 
with the donor, and in a way to call the indig¬ 
nant blood to her cheek; but the knowledge that 
these little luxuries were necessary to her parent, 
and the conviction that they could be obtained in 
no other way, finally determined her to encounter 
the risk of misrepresentations rather than make 
her father suffer. As for Manderson, his noble 
nature was above suspicion of the vile motives, 
likely to be attributed to him, by the vulgar, 
prying inmates of a third-rate lodging-house. 
He only thought of the delicate appetite of the 
invalid, not of the possible misconstruction to 
which he subjected Julia. 

Mr. Forester had been ill about six weeks, 
when, one afternoon, waking from a sleep, he 
called to his daughter. 

“ Here I am, dear papa,” said Julia, stepping 
softly to his side. “You have had a nice sleep. 
You feel better, don’t you? Would not you like 
some of this jelly?” 

“I think I could eat a little, my love.” 

For nearly two days her father had taken no 
nourishment, and often had Julia wept secretly 
in consequence, for she deemed this utter want 
of appetite a sure forerunner of his death. But 
now the joyful tears rushed into her eyes. She 
hastened to bring the jelly, and to feed her father 
from a spoon, for he was too weak to help himself. 

He took a mouthful, smiled on her sweetly, 
tried another, and then, with a faint gesture, in¬ 
timated that he could eat no more. She was a 
little disappointed. But on the whole he looked 
so much better, and spoke with such a compara¬ 
tively strong voice, that she was happier than 
she had been for weeks, and even began to have 
hopes of his recovery. She had heard that in¬ 
valids often had a crisis, after which they grew 
better, and she said to herself that his rapid 
sinking for the last two days, followed by this 
rally, augured that such a crisis had come, and 
passed favorably. 

“Dear, dear papa,” she said, gently smoothing 
the pillow, her tears flowing softly, as happy 
tears do, “I am so glad to see you better. You 
will get well now, I know. And when you are 
able to be moved, I will find a place in the 
country, near to town, where we can board 
during summer, and where you can regain your 
strength entirely. I oan easily find something 
to do.” 

She had been fixing the sheet, and arranging 
the quilt as she spoke, and now, having concluded 
her task and words, she turned to kiss her father. 
She was startled at the earnest, indescribable 
look with which he was regarding her. 
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She stopped, frozen Into silence. Her happy 
tears ceased to flow. She began to tremble all 
over. Ohl death, who that sees thee, even for 
the first time in life, in the eyes of a loved one, 
but recognizes thee immediately, and shudders 
in every nerve at thy unearthly gaze. 

_ “Father, father,” she oried, her voice insen¬ 
sibly elevating itself. Then she paused, her lips 
half parted with terror, for she beheld a dark, 
ashen shadow, as it were, sensibly stealing over 
that dear face. 

A faint smile struggled, for a moment, through 
the gathering shades of death on Mr. Forester’s 
countenance. He essayed to speak. 

“My child,” he said, “ I shall never get better. 
My hour has come. But God will take care of 
you. He will be to you a better father than I 
could be.” 

The dying man evidently spoke with a great 
effort, for his words came slowly forth, and there 
was a long pause between each sentence. Yet 
though that strange film over his eyes grew more 
terrible, though the ghastly pallor settled more 
night-like over his face, still through those fail¬ 
ing orbs and that darkening countenance, there 
struggled, fitfully, a look so full of love that Julia 
felt as if never before had she known the depth 
of his affection. 

8he kissed those dear lips, that venerable fore¬ 
head; she pressed her cheek fondly against his; 
she held his hand to her heart; she leaned down, 
and murmuring, “dear, dear father,” listened 
eagerly for what next he had to say. 

For a time he seemed to try vainly for words. 
He gazed at her imploringly, his whole soul rising 
Jo his eyes. She held her breath, watching his 
derly 411 ^ 6 ^ e8 ’ ^ P 1,088 ^ his hand more ten- 

“They shall hunger no more,” he murmured, 
y» and now Julia knew he was repeating 
some verses from Revelations she had read to 
>n just before he slept, verses that since their 
8 ortunes had been often in his mind, “neither 
any more-for the Lamb-shall feed them 
~*an shall lead them unto living fountains of 

thei/eyes ” ^ WijE>6 &Waj aU tears from 
He looked feryently at Julia, and then to 

yen, as if to add mentally that they should 
™eet again. 

folll? r ? ed Ms hand - 9he <“">«> to smile, and 
win* 8 hW glance an8wered > “and God shall 
P away all tears from their eyes.” 

e looked pleased, nodded his head slightly, 
Jv' i8 < UpS moy ed as if he was repeating the 
cars ^ ^ er * no 80und reached Julia's 


There was a moment of awful silenoe. Eagerly 
she gazed into his eyes, fervently she pressed his 
hand. But the look of love was no longer in that 
face. 

Darker and darker over the countenance, like 
clouds shutting out a mountain landscape; deeper 
and deeper the film on the eyes, like night closing 
in on the eternal sea: and then utter darkness- 
utter night—death! 

With a wild stare of doubt, and a shriek that 
summoned the whole household, Julia fell sense¬ 
less by the corpse of her father. 


XI.—THE GOVERNESS. 


A month had passed. Mr. Forester had been 
laid in an unostentatious grave, the expenses of 
the quiet funeral having been discharged by the 
sale of Julia’s last trinket, and now our heroine, 
her old situation being lost to her, had accepted 
that of a governess in a West End family, no 
other employment presenting itself. 

In some respects this new vocation was better 
than her former one, especially to one in Julia’s 
present state of mind, for it gave her comparative 
seclusion. She had, at first, when she saw the 
advertisement of the plaoe, hesitated whether to 
apply for it, for she had heard so much of the 
slights to which governesses were subject, that 
she feared to trust her proud spirit in such a 
situation. But necessity had known no law. She 
had literally reached the last dollar in her purse, 
and was compelled to take the first employment 
of any kind that offered. Yet though her place 
was, in most respects, even more distasteful than 
she had imagined it would be, she felt that it 
was better than being in a public store, where 
strange eyes that terrible ordeal to those in 
grief, would be on her. There were moments, 
too, when, in spite of every effort, uncontrollable 
bursts of grief would overcome her. At such 
times now she could escape observation, by 
hurrying out of the room till the emotion had 
passed. But she trembled to think that she 
might have betrayed herself, equally, even if she 
had been in a store, and before a score of curious 
people. 

The family of the Elwoods consisted of a 
widowed mother, and two children, a son and a 
daughter. The father had been dead about two 
| years. He had been a merchant in extensive 
trade, close and calculating in all his business 
affairs, but lavish in the expenditures of his 
household. It was his pride to have Mrs. 
Elwood’s annual parties cited as the most ele¬ 
gant of the season. Her equipage, her dresses, 
and the furniture of her rooms were always of 
the newest styles and in character the most 
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costly. You could not flatter Mr. Elwood more 
than by complimenting him on the taste, luxury 
and eclat of his living. He would, indeed, depre¬ 
cate your praise; perhaps now and then protest 
that he was but a poor merchant; but neverthe¬ 
less his eyes would glisten with pleasure, and he 
would twirl his watch-key with evident satisfac¬ 
tion. Nay! ten to one he would ask you to an 
early dinner to taste the wines you had praised, 
or see again the pictures you had admired. 

Mrs. Elwood had been the daughter of one of 
those old, but decayed families, suoh as may be 
found in most great cities. She was as proud of 
her ancestors, who had been judges and colonial 
secretaries a hundred years before she was born, 
as her husband was of his wealth, his fine house, 
and, we may add, of his aristocratic wife. She 
had a cousin, who was an English nobleman, 
and who once had visited America; and she was 
never weary of describing how he looked, and 
what he said, on the day he had dined at her 
table. There was scarcely a family of note in 
the city, unless among those whom she called 
upstarts, with whom she was not, or did not 
pretend to be connected by blood or marriage. 
She was a perfect living chronicle of genealogy. 
Lucifer, if human, could not have been prouder. 

About two years before the period of our story 
Mr. Elwood had died suddenly, leaving her un¬ 
disputed mistress of a third of his income and 
his splendid mansion. She had ordered a costly 
monument, and wore mourning for him duly; 
but as she had married him only for his wealth, 
she did not feel his loss very keenly. In her 
heart she had always despised him, partly for 
his really vulgar manners, and partly for what 
she called his low birth. All her affections were 
centered upon her only son. From his infancy, 
this child had been the pet of his mother, so 
much so that she would never allow him to be 
punished for a fault, even by his father. When 
he grew older, she refused to let him be sent to 
school, but had a tutor engaged for him, taking 
especial care that the “poor, dear boy,” as she 
said, “should not have his health destroyed by 
too much study.” She filled the young heir’s 
mind, meantime, with the most absurd ideas of 
his importance. When the lad began to ap¬ 
proach manhood, she resisted her husband’s wish 
to place him in a counting-house, plainly telling 
the father that her son should condescend to no 
plebeian pursuits. The young man became con¬ 
sequently as worthless os he was idle; drank 
often to excess, gamed, and was profligate in all 
things. He was, in truth, dissipating the estate 
of the elder Mr. Elwood more rapidly than it had 
been accumulated. As to his general deportment 


the reader is already informed, for this was the 
person who had run over Mr. Forester. 

The Elwood mansion had been,closed only as 
long as decency demanded; for Mrs. Elwood 
could not live without society. Dinners were 
constantly being given. Every morning the re¬ 
ception room was crowded with visitors, where 
the gossip of the upper circles was canvassed, 
and the fashions or the opera discussed. But 
of these gayeties Julia saw nothing personally. 
She dined with the housekeeper, at a sort of 
upper servants’ table. She had been a month 
in the house before she even saw the son. Her 
first meeting with him, however, she never 
forgot. 

It was toward the close of a spring day, when 
she and her pupil were returning from a walk in 
the garden, that the interview occurred. The 
little Gertrude, Julia had already learned to love. 
The poor child, slighted by the mother, whose 
whole thoughts were given to the worthless son, 
enthusiastically welcomed our heroine, to whom 
she gave immediately her entire heart. The 
governess and the pupil were always together. 
It was a delight to Julia to watch the opening 
mind of the sweet child, to see how artless was 
her affection, and to endeavor to repay her for 
her ever ready sympathy; while on the part of 
Gertrude, there was such a pleasure in having 
some one who would not repulse her love, that 
she could not endure to be absent from Julia’s 
side. It was the practice of the two, after the 
lessons of the day were over, and their dinner 
partaken of, to walk out for exercise together, 
sometimes in the streets, but oftener in the 
large old-fashioned garden back of the mansion. 
About the time Mrs. Elwood dined, which was 
between five and six o’clock, they invariably re¬ 
turned, however, in order that Gertrude might 
go in to the dessert; for though the child was 
not permitted to eat with her mother, she was 
expected to appear, for a few minutes, daily at 
this hour: and rarely, except at this time, did 
she see her parent. 

Julia had noticed that Gertrnde, instead of 
loving her brother, seemed actually to have a 
dislike to him. But as our heroine asked no 
questions, either of the child or housekeeper, 
she was not enlightened as to the cause, until on 
this evening, when, happening to enter the hall, 
just as the footman opened the front door, she 
saw, to her horror, a young man in a state of 
intoxication totter in. The scream of Gertrude, 
as she flew to the staircrse, dragging Julia 
with her, told who the intruder was. Julia 
was shocked not less at the footman’s sneer, as 
he stood behind his master, as at the degraded 
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young man himself, who, with unsteady gait, 
stombled forward. 

' Julia had asoended the staircase but a short 
distance, when the intoxicated El wood, who had 
caught sight of her immediately, staggered to¬ 
ward her. 

“I say—I say, young woman,” he hiccuped, 
holding on by the banisters to steady himself as 
he Bpoke, and looking up toward Julia with a 
countenance in which vacancy and brutishness 
appeared by turns, “don't be—hi—in such a 
hurry. You’re the gov—gov—er—ness, I sup¬ 
pose, that Mrs. Elwood has been—getting—for 
Gerty. Stop a—minute—will you? Don’t be 

in such a—oon—con—founded hurry_” 

,. 8fra J in S to and fro, and looking up at Julia, 
his hat, which had been crushed on one side of 
his head, fell off suddenly at this point. The 
footman audibly tittered. Julia was angry be¬ 
yond words, but embarrassed to an even greater 
^ ee ’ for Gertrude, who was always a nervous 
cmld, had become so frightened, that she had 
conk powerless on the steps, where she cowered, 
almost within reach of her brother, gazing at 
lm tremblingly, like a frightened, fascinated 
oin bo that poor Julia, who could not desert 
6 Q e, and was unable to carry her up stairs, 
anew not what to do. She stood with one foot 
on an upper step, and one on that where Ger- 
ttude lay, holding her pupil by the hand, sternly 
regarding the intoxicated man, though her heart 
very fast, and the indignant color mounted 
even to the temples. 

in 60 ba ^ inebriate stopped speak- 

g for a moment, and regarded it, as it lay on 
«i« floor, with . half etupid, half puzzled look: 

*0 the footman, whom he nearly 
detected In , titter, he ..id, "here-yon Jones 

wKn!! 1 , ith ~° r whatever y 0U r name is, yon 
Wlme ncok-eloth scoundrel, piok that up.” 

to .JL 0<1Ue 7’ D0W 1x11 obedience, approaching 
^Perform thi. da ty, the yonng min, with a 

conoAl M if tbo j° ke waB brightest 

ocelvable, suddenly pushed him with one foot 

At ^ nnexpected assault the 

did J/rP 4 d0Wn beadforemo8t - he 
8ciouBlr 1 ** ° ne ’ master » having uncon- 
caU thf l 6t 8 ° th ° banisters > wh «n be turned to 
servant ao<1U0y ’ lost bi8 balance by pushing the 
the ^ nd> m tte Very act of lau gbing at 

trate flullT!^’ tumbIed on *>P the pros- j 
the floor ^ ^ two ov er together on j 

Jtdrn did not, however, see this farcical end of j 
vounw Wr „^ be bad Bnoceeded in rousing ierj 
drankaH P ’ “ 8 °° n M ^ attention of thel 
y 0L 2 ^“ ^™ ed away, and Gertrude and I 


she were now flying up the staircase, with all 
the speed that fear on the one hand and disgust 
on the other could give. 

“Oh 1 Miss Forester, isn’t it dreadful?” These 
were the first words that Gertrude spoke, when, 
on gaining the sohool-room, she felt herself safe! 
“He often comes home so. The housekeeper 
says it wouldn’t be so bad, if he waited till after 
dinner, but that to get tipsy before it, is what 
no gentleman ought to do. He does so frighten 
me. Isn’t it very wicked in him, don’t you 
think, MisB Forester?” 

Julia scarcely knew what to say. Never before 
had she seen any person intoxicated, except the 
low vagabonds that lounged about the village 
tavern: and she was shocked inexpressibly, as 
well as indignant. But a moment’s reflection 
told her that it would not be right to speak her 
sentiments before the young sister. She an¬ 
swered, therefore, 

“Let us hope, let us pray, dear Gertrude, that 
he may never be so again. To-night, when you 
kneel at your bedside, pray for your brother, 
that he may be kept from temptation.” 

XIL—THE INSULT. 

But this was not the last interview between 
Julia and Elwood. The fashionable profligate, 
in spite of his intoxication, had seen her beauty; 
and from that day began to persecute her secretly 
with his'addresses. He intruded on her garden 
walks, waylaid her on the staircase, and omitted 
no opportunity indeed of meeting her when he 
oould do so without his mother’s knowledge. 

But for Gertrude she would have left Mrs. 
Elwood’s immediately that she became the object 
of these persecutions. But partly from affeotion, 
partly from a sense of duty, she oould not bring 
herself to part with the dear child. She had 
now no one but Gertrude to love, and to this last 
link of human affeotion she clung tenaciously, 
resolving to endure everything short of insult, 
rather than surrender it. For, to her other sor¬ 
rows, was now added the negleot of Manderson, 
whom she had not seen since her father’s death. 

At first, indeed, his absence had not discon¬ 
certed her. When she recalled the delicacy of 
hie behavior during her parent’s illness, she 
could not believe but that he loved her; and it 
was easy, while this confidence remained, to in¬ 
vent a hundred reasons for his not calling. Per¬ 
haps he had not been told where she had gone. 
Perhaps he was absent from the city. Perhaps 
he had been at Mrs. Elwood’s, at some hour when 
she was engaged, and been denied to him without 
her knowledge. But these were all causes which 
time ought to have removed, and when weeks 
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became months, yet still be did not come, serious i remorse and repentance, she sank into slumber* 
misgivings began to possess her. In this emer- 5 She woke late in the morning, exhausted physii 
gencv she made bold to inquire if any one had l oally, but strengthened in soul. A calm peace 
ever called on her, and was answered in the j reigned in her heart. It was not joy, nor even 
negative. Gradually her misgivings become cer- I happiness, but it was, at least, contentment. She 
tainties. She said to herself that if Manderson \ felt that her cross was a heavy one, but she kneif 
had been compelled to leave the city, unex- j that He who gave it to her to bear, would supply 
pectedly, he could have written to her. Finally j the strength to endure it; and, with this convic- 
she surrendered the delicious drea&, in which < tion, she resolved to go forward, doing her duty 
she had secretly indulged, and with prayer and j faithfully, and complaining not, yet ready, when 


self-discipline, began to struggle for the eradica- \ 
tion of her love. 5 

It was with many tears that she arrived at the j 
conviction of Manderson’s perfidy. She never j 
before had known how much she worshipped j 
him, until now when she saw she must tear him 
from her heart It was the destruction of almost 
her entire faith in life. She had already been a j 
friendless orphan; and this final blow was almost j 
too much for her faith; so that at times, she 
was tempted to question the justice of heaven, 
in thus leaving her alone, desolate, and almost j 
broken-hearted. The burden seemed, at first, j 
more than she could bear. j 

“Oh! why should I be singled out in this j 
way?” she cried, in an agony of grief. “I see I 
around me hundreds, who have never suffered s 
from loss of fortune, who are still surrounded by j 
their families, and who are not victims of man’s I 
perfidy. Why is my fate so much harder than j 
theirs? Death would be welcome rather than a j 
life like this. Father,” Bhe sobbed, passionately, | 
as if the spirit of her lost parent could hear her, j 
“could I but be with thee, oould I but be with j 
thee.” | 

But juster reflections followed this burst of 
despair. When she had sobbed herself out, and j 
the storm of grief had passed, the recollection of j 
her sinful repinings filled her heart with pangs \ 
of keen remorse. For a time, in her horror, she \ 
could not even pray for forgiveness. But from j 
the depths of her soul there went up a silent j 
sorrow for her ingratitude to God, which, doubt j 
it not, won acceptance in His sight, who is ever j 
merciful. At last her lips found words. 5 

“Saviour, forgive,” was still all she could | 
utter, and this was with renewed sobs, “Thou \ 
wast led like a lamb to the slaughter—yet thou \ 
didst not complain.” And then she thought how j 
He was buffetted, reviled, spat upon; how cruel \ 
hands crowned Him with thorns; and how He 5 
was nailed to the cross, between two thieve?, a? < 
if the vilest of malefactors. These reflections ? 
abased her in the dust, so that, without raising \ 
her eyes, she could only sob, “forgive, forgive.” ^ 
It was long past midnight, when, after her * 
urst of passionate grief, followed by horrors of j 


the time should come, to exchange this world for 
a better one. Often and often she recalled the 
text which had been in her dying parent’s mind, 
and remembered that it was those “who had 
come up out of great tribulation,” of whom the 
prophetic apostle had said that God Bhould “wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” 

Thus it was that, notwithstanding the annoy¬ 
ance of Elwood’s admiration, she resolved to re¬ 
main with Gertrude, for she thought she saw that 
duty called on her to save that dear child from 
the evil influences around her. “ This is the one 
lamb of the flock, the precious talent, entrusted 
to my care,” said Julia. “Heaven has sent me 
here, taught me to love her, and made the sweet 
girl love me in return, in order that I might be 
the instrument for her good: and to fit me for 
this task, God has disciplined my own character. 
Father above,” she added, clasping her hands, 
and raising her eyes, “I thank thee that thou 
hast thus honored me.” 

Yet not a week passed that Julia did not have 
to endure, in some shape or another, the imper* 
tinent addresses of Elwood. Now he joined her 
in the streets, where he could not be shaken off 
without a scene, which he knew she would avoid 
for her own sake. Now he persecuted her with 
letters. Now he sent her giftB. Often she was 
on the point of abandoning Gertrude. But as 
often she reoonsidered her resolution. At last 
Elwood surprised her, one day, in the sitting- 
room, when his mother and Gertrude were out 
together in the carriage. 

She rose immediately to leave the apartment. 

“Stay,” he said, placing himself between her 
and the door. “I have something to say to you. 
You sent back my ring. Foolish girl, why will 
you not believe that I love you?” 

Julia made no answer to this, but continued 
her efforts to pass him, which he as constantly 
frustrated. At last she said almost angrily, 

“Let me go, sir. You insult me. Let me 

go.” 

“Not till you have heard me,” resolutely an¬ 
swered her persecutor. “Cruel creature, why 
will you force me to be harsh? For hear me 
you must My mother and sister will not be 
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back these two hours, and I have taken care to 
hare no intrusion from the servants.” 

For a moment, when she heard this, Julia’s 
oourage almost gave way. What might not be 
attempted against her in revenge, she reflected, 
by this profligate. But her native bravery rallied 
immediately to her aid; the # cheek flushed as 
rapidly as it had paled; and, drawing herself up 
to her full height, she flashed her indignant eyes 
full on the speaker. 

“Once for all, sir,” she said, “I wish neither 
your gifts, your explanations, nor your company. 
Let me pass.” 

But his answer was only a slight, incredulous 
la«gh. Elwood had no faith in the virtue of 
woman, but believed that Julia’s spirited words, 
as well as her former avoidance of him, were 
mere pretences. He gave her the credit of being, 
in his own phrase, *‘a deuoed smart girl,” and 
expected, therefore, that she would, to quote his 
language again, “drive a hard bargain;” but that 
she would finally yield to his suit, and exchange 
er hard life for one of ease and luxury, he never ! 
doubted for a moment: and, therefore, no sooner 
a she ceased, than with an incredulous laugh 
he Beized her hand, and began to urge his in¬ 
famous proposals. 

We cannot soil our pages by repeating what 
he said. But it was everything that could be 
hrged to gloss over sin, or paint the delights of 
the wealth he offered. Julia, outraged and in¬ 
dignant, in vain tried to get loose. He clung to 
her hand till the delicate wrist was bruised. She 

* wf 01 * 8 ^ 6 WOU * d not » however, hear his foul 
^ords. All she knew was that he was insulting 
er by the grossest proposals, such as, if she had 
een a man, she would have struck him to the 
earth for naming in her presence. That she had 
hot the strength even to escape,from him, was' 
e one engrossing thought thnt now possessed 
r in vain she strnggled, with both hands, to 
ree herself from his one. At last he attempted 
o at down and draw her to his knee, still pro- 
eding with his insulting offers. This final 
igoity gave her, for a moment, superhuman 
^ e . r ' With a desperate effort, in which her 
t 1 ® see med staked on success, she wrenched 
rse oose, fled from the room, and gained her 
, er without being overtaken. Here, first 
poking and double-locking the door, she sank 
P werless on the carpet, breathless, and trem- 
g ’ and ^capable for a while of rising. 


XIII.—MOTHER AND SON. 

But had Manderson really abandoned Julia 
er aving, by so many acts and looks, though 
* r ye ‘ in words, assured her of his love ? Was 


he oapable of such baseness! Or were circum¬ 
stances his master, compelling him to avoid her 
presence, while he continued to love her as sin¬ 
cerely as ever? To explain his conduct we must 
go back to a period cotemporaneous with Julia’s 
first arrival at the Elwoods. 

Manderson was sitting, one day, at twilight, in 
his mother’s parlors, lost in gloomy thought. He 
had discovered that afternoon, for the first time, 
whither JuBa had gone. Delicacy had kept him 
from calling on her, during the mournful days 
immediately following the' funeral, so that he had 
been in ignorance of her having left the boarding¬ 
house, until on calling there to leave his card, he 
had ascertained that she had accepted a situation 
at Mrs. Elwood’s, which he regarded as little less 
than menial. Of all pursuits that of a governess 
was the last he would have wished his future 
bride to follow, and of all families that of the 
j Elwoods the last he would have desired her to 
| enter. His pride rebelled against it Ignorant 
j how reduced the Foresters had become, and un- 
| conscious, therefore, that no choice had been left 
| to Julia; forgetful that she knew nothing of the 
; son’s character, which was so well known to him, 
and was a principal reason of his disliking her 
going there; he was almost angry at her, and 
felt injured because she had not consulted him. 
If he had reasoned more calmly he would have 
seen that he was the very person she could not 
consult. For what right had he ever given her 
to consult him ? Had she been his plighted bride 
the case would have been different. But men in 
love, even the best of them, are as unreasonable 
as they are exacting. 

He sat there, in that half dim parlor, gloomy 
and abstracted, as we have said, when his mother, 4 
who had been silently watohing him, remarked 
suddenly, 

“ Wbafcails you, Charles?” 

He started, looked at her, and saying, “nothing 
ails me, mother,” relapsed almost immediately 
into his gloomy mood. 

“But something does ail you, my son,” re¬ 
sumed Mrs. Manderson, after a pause, during 
which she continued to observe him. “ You were 
absent and silent during dinner. You are so 
yet. Has anything gone wrong between you and 
Clara?” 

He turned toward his mother, with a faint ourl 
of his fine lips, as he uttered contemptuously the 
word, “Clara!” 

“Charles,” said Mrs. Manderson, with severity, 
“you should not allow any provocation to make 
you speak, in that way, of the lady you intend to 
make your wife.” 

“I never intend to make Miss Owens my wife,” 
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he answered, shortly, for he was annoyed at being 
disturbed. 

“What do you mean?’ 1 replied his parent, 
rising, and approaohing close to him, where she 
stood with her eyes fixed full on his face. “I 
have noticed that you visit Mrs. Rawlson’s less 
than you did. Surely you cannot intend, after 
what has passed, to desert Clara.” 

His eye met his mother’s without flinohing, as 
he also rose and stood face to face with her. 

“1 don’t know what you mean by deserting 
Miss Owens,” he firmly retorted. “Certainly I 
never paid her serious addresses-” 

“But you were pleased with her, you paid her 
very marked attention,” interrupted his parent, 
“ this you cannot deny: and is it honorable, after 
this, to withdraw ?” 

“ I was pleased, for a while, with her grace, 
and with what I fanoied was her goodness of 
heart. But, when I came to know her better, I 
saw that this grace was only conventional polish, 
and not a part of her natural character; and I 
discovered, almost as soon, that her amiability 
only existed where her selfishness was not in the 
way. Miss Owens is a pretty, perfectly polite, 
and sufficiently intelligent young lady; but Bhe 
is no more a true woman, such as a true man 
ought to love, than paste is diamond.” 

His kindling eye, his animated tones, and 
heightened color revealed to Mrs. Manderson, 
who had not lived to be fifty without knowing 
human nature, that her son was in love with some 
one else, who formed, in his fancy, the antithesis 
to Clara Owens. The mother was bold, and frank, 
like himself, and she charged him with the fact 
immediately. 

“I will not deny it,” said our hero, though not 
without embarrassment, for so speedy an ex¬ 
planation with his mother he had not intended. 
“ I do love, and love one as unlike Midi Owens, 
as gold is to tinsel, reality is to affeotation.” 

“And who may this fine creature be?” The 
speaker could not prevent a slight shade of con¬ 
tempt creeping over her tones, for she knew that 
the lady could not belong to their set, else she 
would have discovered the affair before, and Mrs. 
Manderson, though anything but narrow-minded, 
was not without decided preferences in favor of 
family and wealth. But, observing the color flash 
across her son’s countenance, she became aware 
of the error she had committed, and continued 
in blander accents. «If she is worthy of you, 
Charles, you know you will have my consent, 
though I must say that I am sorry things went 
bo far with Clara.” 

“My dear mother,” replied her son,respect- 
fully taking her hand, “thingB did not go near 


so far as you would have yourself believe. Ton 
know that you wished the match, in fact almost 
manoeuvred for it, and it was natural that you 
should magnify the slightest attentions into 
serious ones. I feel myself entirely innocent 
But there is another quarter in which, though I 
have never yet t^ld my love in words, honor 
would imperatively demand me to Bpeak out, 
even if the inclination was wanting.” He then, 
leading his mother to the sofa, took his seat 
beside her, and narrated in what manner he had 
become acquainted with Julia, how he had tried 
to drive her from his memory, how she had been 
accidentally thrown on his protection, and how 
in oonsequenoe the aoquaintanoe had been re¬ 
newed. “And now, dearest mother,” he said, 
in conclusion, “I have a favor to ask of you: 
you must promise to call on Miss Forester, if 
she accepts me; and with this promise I will go 
to-morrow and ask her to be mine.” 

The story of her son’s proceedings was entirely 
new to Mrs. Manderson, who had never so much 
as suspected the possibility of such an entangle¬ 
ment. To say that she was disappointed would 
fail to oonvey an adequate idea of its effect on 
her. At heart she was a good deal shocked that 
her idolized son could fall in love with a farmer’s 
daughter; but she was even more incensed that 
he should have preferred a penniless girl to such 
an heiress as Clara Owens. We have said, in a 
former chapter, that the Mandersons were not 
rich, especially for their station in life. It had 
been necessary, indeed, for Mr. Manderson, in 
making his will, to leave his entire property to his 
wife, otherwise she would have been unable to 
keep up the family mansion. But he did this with 
the less compunction, because he fully believed 
that his handsome and intelligent son, whenever 
he desired to have an establishment of his own, 
could marry an heiress. In this opinion the 
mother had concurred. It was, therefore, a 
serious matter to find this son, from whom so 
muoh had been expected, about to throw himself 
away on a half-bred rustic, as Mrs. Manderson 
supposed, who had nothing but rosy cheeks to 
reoommend her.. 

To frustrate her son in his boyish folly was the 
mother’s instant resolution. She was a woman 
quick to decide, and her plan was determined 
upon, therefore, before Manderson had quite 
finished his tale. Indeed most of what he said 
about Julia’s merits, at the end, was lost upon 
his parent, who though pretending to listen, was 
absorbed in maturing her course of conduct. 
When he had ceased to speak she was prepared 
accordingly to answer at once. 

“My dear boy,” she said, kindly, “yon are 
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in love, and for the first time in your life; and, 
therefore, I excuse what otherwise would be the 
height of absurdity. The romance of this whole 
matter is that you would like to marry‘Miss 
Forester, because once you nearly ran over her 
father, and another time rescued her from the 
midst of a fire-riot: the reality is that you can’t 
marry her, or anybody else, who is not an heiress, 
because you have no income to support a wife, 
and I oan’t give you one without beggaring 
myself.” 

Manderson knew this was true. He had, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, conceived a wild 
plan of bringing Julia home to his mother’s; and 
hence had spoken, as we have seen, of going im¬ 
mediately to propose for her. He looked down 
abashed. 

“So think no more of the young woman,” 
resumed Mrs. Manderson, elated with her evi¬ 
dent success. “It was a bit of pardonable folly, 
excusable perhaps for this once,” she added, 
amiling. “ Dismiss it, dream no more, be a man 
of the world, and marry Clara Owens after a 
while.” 

She had gone too far. She saw it at once. 
Her Bon snatched his arm from her hand, as if 
it had been the touch of a tempter, and elevating 
his commanding figure to its loftiest proportions, 
said, coldly, 

- “Mother, you treat me as a ohild. You talk 
oo if I, at five and twenty, had no deeper feelings 
than a school boy. Nay! hear me out,” he added, 
impatiently, seeing she was about to interrupt 
im. “I have been boyish, at least in one re¬ 
spect, for I forgot that a man is a fool to speak 
o marriage, till he has earned the right by 
making himself independent. I am not angry; 
o not look as if you thought I was; it was never 
my intention to encroach on your comforts; and 

y my thoughtlessness oould have led me to 
to y anything from which you oould draw that j 


; inference. Let there be no hard feelings b^ween 
us, dear mother,” he continued, kissing h^f and. 

, “But from this day forth,remember, I begin a 
new era in my life. I have heretofore trifled 
with existence, I will hereafter give* myself to 
earnest labor. I will be the founder of my own. 
fortunes.” 

The fond mother, though utterly skeptical, in 
her worldly wisdom, of the durability of these 
resolutions, could ifot but secretly admire the 
enthusiasm with which his words were spoken. 
She gazed a moment- admiringly on her son’s 
face, and then began to smile incredulously. 

“And when you have won fortune, I suppose, 
you will offer yourself to Miss Forester.” 

“I will,” replied the son, his eye meeting 
her’s, and by its frank, high look awing down 
that skeptical expression. 

“ That is,” added the mother, “if she has not 
forgotten you.” 

“She will not do that, if she loves me: and 
if she don’t love me,” he paused, and added 
quickly, “it won’t matter.” 

“If she continues faithful,” said Mrs. Man¬ 
derson, half relenting at her son’s emotion, “I 
will promise to receive her as a daughter. But 
with this stipulation, that you bind her by no 
promise meanwhile, for otherwise it will be no 
trial of her fidelity.” 

“I accept,” said Manderson,eagerly. “Ah! 
mother, I shall have something now to work for, 
and work I will,” he added, with energy. 

“But meantime,” said the mother to herself, 
“this designing creature, tired of waiting, and 
ignorant of the reward for her fidelity, will de¬ 
sert him. Or, if she really loves, she will feel 
hurt at this neglect, and so forget him.” And 
the woman of the world congratulated herself on 
having outwitted her son, for his own good, as , 
she conscientiously believed. 

(to be cohtinued.) 


STANZAS, 

INSCRIBED TO CLARA MORETON. 


BT HRS. A. P. LAW. 


ask me not to wake for thee a measure, 
whose joyous accents shall delight thine ear, 

°r, nven from my grasp is the heart’s treasure, 
wasted love calls now for misery’s tear. 

Mi ” e is a melancholy, sad awaking 
AndTf * the oheri8 bed dreams of other days— 
1 e s dark clouds upon my pathway breaking, 
v® banished from my sight hope’s cheering rays. 


No more I listen to the whispered breathing . 

Of words that swept my bosom’s inmost chords, 
No more I meet the rapturous glance, revealing 
Affection, prized beyond earth’s golden hoards. 

These all have passed away, and left me weeping 
O’er blighted hopeB, and joys which come no more; 
My spirit’s harp is mute—its notes are sleeping— 

It yields no* music—as in days of yore. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE SNOW-DROP. 

BT JANE SA UNDER 8. 


Fab away among the Tine-clad hills of sunny 
Franoe, there lived a poor woman with her only 
child. She was a soldier’s widow and gained a 
so&nty subsistence by working in the vineyards. 
Little Renie was only able to follow his mother : 
. in her labors; but he loved to sit under the vineB, 
and see the rich purple grapes that hung among 
the green leaves like bunches of amethysts. 

The widow dearly loved her little son, and 
often seating him upon her knee after the labor 
of the day was over, she told him of his father; 
how he was a good man and a brave soldier, who 
had died fighting for his country; and then she 
would sob and press the child to her bosom, as 
she related how handsome the soldiers looked 
marching on to the sound of fife and drum, and 
how not one ever returned again. 

Renie was much too young to understand all 
this; but as he grew older he learned that his 
mother had left her home with a young soldier, 
and that her father never forgave the marriage, 
or saw his daughter again. The old man was 
living still in a distant province; but though the 
heart of the lonely widow yearned for home, and 
with a mother’s pride she longed to show her 
boy, yet she knew the stern nature of her father, 
and dared not seek him. 

At last the poor widow fell ill, and though it 
was the season when the rich hue of the grapes 
deepened into perfection beneath the warm sun¬ 
beams, she knew full well that she should not 
live to gather them. 

The dying mother bade little Renie come very 
near to her, and then, in faltering tones, whis¬ 
pered that she must leave him, and perform a 
long, dark journey alone. But the ohild, with 
violent sobs of grief, clasped his arms about his 
mother’s neck, praying to go with her, and not 
to be left behind. 

Then the widow, whose strength was failing 
fast, comforted her child, murmuring, “I will 
not.leave you forever, my son; we shall meet 
again—in my Father's house.” She spoke no 
more—and soon poor little Renie was an orphan. 

The peasants made the poor widow a grave in 
a quiet spot, and gave the little boy a home 
among themselves; but day after day he threw 
himself upon his mother’s grave and wept, re¬ 
fusing to be eonsoled. Children gathered about 


and pressed him to join their sports, kind women 
drew him to their bosoms and promised to cherish 
him, strong-hearted men raised him up and bade 
him be of good cheer; but Renie turned from 
them all to the cold, damp sod, exclaiming, “she 
will not leave me forever; my mother will come 
back. I will wait for her here.” 

When they saw all their comforting words 
were of no avail, they left him, trusting that the 
natural joyousness of childhood would overcome 
his grief; but when weeks passed on and brought 
no change, they learned to respect the child’s 
sorrow, and the grape-gatherers as they returned 
from the vineyards with baskets of the beautiful 
fruit, paused in their vintage song as they saw 
little Renie with his arms clasped about the 
wooden cross upon his mother’s grave. 

The leaves at length dropped dry and sere, 
and the snow rested upon the hills; then Renie 
himself fell ill, and for many weeks he could not 
rise from the little cot where a kind peasant and 
his wife nursed him tenderly; but during the 
tedious hours of illness his mother’s image was 
ever before him; and remembering her words, 
“we shall meet in my Father’s house,” he re¬ 
solved, when he grew Btrong again, to go and 
Beek her, as she did not return to him. 

The Snow had not yet melted in the vallies, 
though the sun was shining warmly, when Renie 
feebly turned his steps once more toward the 
; spot where his mother Blept. He knelt down 
; before the little cross, and his warm tears fell 
[fast upon the snow, when, lo! just where the 
! tears had fallen, appeared a tiny blade strug- 
i gling to pierce the crusted ground; the boy ten- 
: derly scraped aside the snow that the little plant 
\ might feel the sun, and another warm shower of 
tears fell upon it as he did so, for he remembered 
his lost mother’s love for the flowers. 

When Renie came again to the grave, he saw 
; with surprise a group of lovely white blossoms 
that seemed to bend sorrowfully over the soil. 
The child knelt beside them, and a strange feel¬ 
ing of peace crept into his heart. 

“My mother has sent them from the land 
where she dwells,” he thought, “to show that 
she has not forgotten me;” and a smile of hope 
; beamed on his sad, pale face, as he looked fondly 
■ on the flowers. 
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Bat "when the peasants beheld this mysterious 
little plant blossoming in the midst of the snow, 
and of a kind they had never seen before, they 
were filled with astonishment and awe. 

“It is sent from the spirit land,” they whis¬ 
pered, “ and born of Renie’s tears; see how each 
snow white drop quivers upon its stem like a 
tear about to fall; his mother knows his sorrow 
and would console him thus.” 

Gradually the grief of the little boy became 
more subdued, and hope and cheerfulness beamed 
upon his face once more; he loved to water and 
nurture the tender blossoms, and soon the grave 
was covered with the delicate and graceful flowers, 
gently bending toward the earth. 

The good cure, who dwelt among these simple 
peasants, loved the little motherless boy, and 
spoke often to him, explaining how the child 
must one day join his mother, but she could no 
more come to him. Renie listened to the good 
old man with interest; still the words of his 
mother seemed ever present with him. 

“ We shall meet in my Father’s house !’* 

And so one day the boy filled a basket with 
tufts of the spirit flowers, as the peasants called 
them, and going to the cure, said, firmly, 

“ My mother has sent me many messengers. 
See, I take some with me to show the way, and 
I go to seek her in her Father’s house, where she 
told me we should meet again.” 

Then the good cure drew little I^enie toward 
him, and told him of that heavenly Father’s house 
where his mother awaited his coming; and as he 
dwelt upon the love and goodness of that all-wise 
Parent, and the eternal happiness prepared for 
his children, the boy was comforted. 

As the kind teacher went on and spoke of the 
loneliness, and perhaps the remorse, of the old 
man who had refused to forgive his child, little 
Renie’s heart swelled with tears, and as a sense 
of peace filled his own bosom, he longed to im¬ 
part it to others. Suddenly he looked up with a 
brightened countenance. 

“ I will seek my grandfather,” he said, “ and 
carry these sweet flowers to him; they are mes¬ 
sengers sent to console us both; and when I tell 
him my mother is gone home to her heavenly 
Father’s honse, he will not be angry with her 
any more, but will love me for her sake.” 

The good cure blessed the little boy; the 


peasants gathered around with gifts and many 
kind wishes; and then Renie, after a last visit 
to his mother’s grave, started on his journey, 
oarrying with him the precious flowers. 

He met with much kindness on his way; for 
all who listened to his simple story willingly 
aided the little orphan boy. Many wished to 
purchase the strange and beautiful blossoms 
which he carried, but Renie would not sell them; 
he regarded them with a love too holy to barter 
them for money. But whoever did him a kind¬ 
ness was rewarded by a little tuft; and if he met 
any one in sorrow he offered his simple tribute, 
strong in the faith of its power to soothe. 

The twilight was fast fading into night when 
Renie entered a shaded lane, and softly opening 
a wicket gate, carried his treasured flowers to 
the well to water them, ere he sought a shelter 
for the night. The little garden into which he 
had entered was overgrown with weeds, and the 
low-roofed cottage wore an air of desolation. In 
the porch sat an old man, who with thin, silvery 
hair floating on his shoulders, leaned heavily 
upon a staff, and with mournful voice and shaking 
head constantly murmured to himself, 

“ My child, my child! I have driven you from 
me, and now am broken-hearted. I shall never 
see you more—my child, my child!” 

Little Renie heard these words; a gleam of 
joy illumined his heart; lifting his basket of 
flowers he stood before the old man, saying as 
he offered them, 

“ Grandfather, see, I bring you consolation!” 

The poor old man was for a time bewildered; 
but when he had heard Renie’s story and read 
the letter of the good cure, he clasped the child 
in his arms and Bhed over him tears of mingled 
penitent sorrow and gratitude. 

The weeds were uprooted, and the precious 
flowers planted in the garden, where they grew 
and flourished in luxuriant beauty. When Renie 
with his grandfather went to visit his mother’s 
grave, tufts of the lovely blossoms met them at 
every turn, like the foot-prints of angels leading 
them on, and each one to whom Renie had given 
the flowers came out to welcome them. t 

When the next spring time pame; the hills 
were covered with the delicate blossoms, and for 
many years the peasants named them, “Renie s 
consolation.” 


THE APRIL RAIN. 

What though the rain falls chill and fast, 5 So life immortal, Heav'nly bliss, 

It brings us all sweet flowers. I Blooms under life’s oold showers! o. 
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At an unfrequented watering-place on the | 
south coast of England, dwelt Mr. Bertrand Fitz- j 
simon, a poor relation of an aristocratic family. 
But though poor, he was proud. The family 
was one of the oldest in England. Of course he 
held aloof from the gentry of the watering-place, 
except the few who were unquestionably rich. 

There was one exception to this, however. Mr. 
Edgar, a young man of five and twenty, of whom 
nothing literally was known, was a welcome visitor 
at the Rosery. He owed this to having been the 
fortunate means of saving the life of Bertha, 
Mr. Fitzsimons’ daughter, who would have been 
drowned but for him. What more was necessary 
to procure him an introduction to the family? 
No questions were asked about his pedigree. 
They saw he was a gentleman in manner; they 
knew that he had saved their daughter from a 
watery grave, and neither Mr. nor Mrs. Fitz- 
simon objected to his visits. He became as one 
of the family: and Bertrand soon discovered that 
he had money at command, and was not loath to 
lend it' Bertrand, on his part, was not loath to 
borrow—a characteristic which human nature 
will sometimes retain in spite of the longest 
pedigree. 

There was something peculiar about Mr. Edgar, 
however, which the Fitzsimons ere long perceived. 
In spite of his cheerful air, his extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with books and with the wider page of life, 
and the openness of his manner, there was a 
scrutiny in his look, a guardedness of expression, 
a power to repel inquiry when anything that 
had the appearance of even leading to it was 
attempted, that was not satisfactory. But the 
strongest thing of all to the minds of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitzsimon, was the insensibility he dis¬ 
played to Bertha’s charms. This question had 
tfcen much debated. Mr. Fitzsimon’s hope of 
suoceeding to the family estate was remote. The 
possessor was a man of his own age, and between 
them were three younger lives with a claim prior 
to our friend’s. It was evident to him that Mr. 
Edgar was at all events rich. He had borrowed 
three hundred pounds of him, and the last hun¬ 
dred was lent as willingly as the first. Mr. Fitz¬ 
simon saw that this would not be a bad match 
for his daughter; Mrs. Fitzsimon coinoided in 
his opinion; but Mr. Edgar showed no sign of 


falling in love. It is true he accompanied her 
in many a walk over the sands; that he had 
overcome her fear of boating. But, according 
to Mrs. Fitzsimon, there was no love in the busi¬ 
ness ; and the husband chagrined that he should 
have entertained the thought of a condescension 
which was not likely to be appreciated, coiled him¬ 
self up in a more rigid exclusiveness than ever. 

The most unlikely things will sometimes hap¬ 
pen in this world. One morning, news came 
that the Fitzsimon in possession had broken his 
neck in a steeple chase. Within a month from 
this time, one by one, the three intervening lives 
departed this earthly scene, and Bertrand found 
himself owner of two estates. All was now bustle 
at the Rosery. Bertrand proceeded to Hereford¬ 
shire to take possession, and Mrs. and Miss Fitz¬ 
simon were oharged to prepare for a speedy 
departure to the metropolis. A week passed. 
Bertrand returned to the Rosery to conduct bis _ 
wife and daughter to town. The day came, and 
Edgar called to bid them good-bye. He found 
Bertha alone. 

“You will be glad to go to London,” said he, 
after the usual greeting had been exchanged; 
“you have not spent a season there yet?” 

“No,” answered Bertha, laconically. 

“You have much to see then; a new life and 
a very different one from that which you have 
led hitherto in this retirement. You will find 
much to amuse you; much to delight the eye, 
the senses; much to admire in the brilliancy of 
fashion, the works of art, the displays of genius, 
the theatres, the opera, and those attractions for 
which the metropolis is famous.” 

“Yes-” said she, melancholy, a faint smile 

curling her lip into one of its many phases of 
beauty. 

“You will also,” continued Edgar, “you will 

also find much-” He paused. “But why 

should I render that tasteless to you on whioh 
your heart is perhaps set.” There was an ex-* 
pression on his face as he said this, whioh Bertha 
had remarked before—an expression partly sad, 
but more stern. 

“No, no; tell me,” cried she, for the first time 
since he had entered the room seeming to be 
oognizant of what was passing; “what else shall 
I find ?” 
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“Too much that is hollow and insinoere, not¬ 
withstanding a fair outside. Do not think that 
in changing this wild life amongst rocks and 
cliffs, and with the storms of winter ever and 
anon raging before your eyes, that all will be 
gain.” 

“I would rather remain here,” she replied; 
“I have been happy in the midst of nature.” 

“And are there no attractions in the world 
that claim your affection?” 

“Indeed,” replied Bertha, artlessly,*“ I shall 
never forget the friends I have loved here; and 
least of all, Mr. Edgar, shall I ever forget you/” 
Bertha held out her hand to him. He took it, 
hut with an abstracted air, as if his mind was 
busy in another direction. 

“Miss Fitzsimon,” said he, after a pause, “we 
have spent so much time together, and inter¬ 
changed so much thought, may I add feeling, 
that I am confident enough to say to you what I 
have not said to your father or to Mrs. Fitz- 
simon.” 

Bertha blushed; but no; he was not going to 
Bay what she expected. 

“You have guessed there is a mystery about 
me. You have suspected it; and you are right. 
v 1 am a man who, from my boyhood, have loved 
truth and sought after honesty. Where they 
were wanting, either in man or woman, I could 
Bee no virtue to compensate their absence, I have 
lived to be deceived by one who was utterly des- 
...“k ° f b ° th ' Bufc hftve y° u to do with 
8. continued he, after a pause; “we will 
speak of something else.” 

‘‘No.no! pr«, g0 on,” exclaimed Bertha, ao 
interested in what had fallen from Edgar, and 
er faoe ao full of expression, that he thought 
she had never looked so lovely before. 

“It is a long story, Miss Fitzsimon; bnt I per- 
ceive yon partly gness it. I loved'a woman 
Worn I thought possessed of a heart as beau- 
“»l as her face: but, it was the face only was 
i, U t ^ r ° m time that I discovered my 

devote*' 1 v thdr6W fr ° m 80ciety ’ mnolved to 
dero e myself to those affections which books, 

_ , !■/ na ^ are * nnd the wider phases of 
I fount? ^ 8u I ) P^y* H was not long, however, ere 

stZd , “ y hear ‘*" 8011 “ iT ® enough to 
m#re kindred love.” Edgar paused, 

W ™ ed h ‘ 8 Iooked steadily on Bertha. Her 
bv 8 tt.iv PreMlTe ® y * 8 Were Teiled »“ Instant 
B °" Ce le “ l0?ely Ud8 ‘ A beautiful 

sn d ^r P i:;"X ffwe ’ g ' owe<,foramome,it ’ 

and fr*-: °" ed ® d * ar » drawing closer to her, 
at I looked with no common admiration 


on your charms, or that I regarded with a deeper 
respect the more engaging qualities of your na¬ 
ture? Have you not suspected I had more than 
an ordinary regard for you ?” 

“Yes;” Bertha certainly had suspected it 
“Have you never dreamt that I dared even to 
love you?” 

“Yes,” she had dreamt that too; though she 
saw no great daring about it 

“I love youl” he said, “yes, with my whole 
heart. Do I love in vain?” 

As he said this he drew still closer to Bertha, 
who, suffering her hand to remain in his, per¬ 
mitted him even to fold his other arm around her 
waist Just then footstep! were heard upon the 
stairs. 

“Do I love in vain?” repeated Edgar. 

He felt her arm timidly placed upon his shoul¬ 
der. 

You will not forget me?” cried he. 

‘‘Never!” 

A month passed, and the Fitzsimonses were 
settled in London. It was the height of the 
season; and Bertha found herself in a new world 
indeed, exceeding in splendor and in beauty the 
wildest paintings of her imagination. 

One day, some two months after her arrival, 
while mechanically turning over some sheets of 
new music, and running her fingers along the 
keys of her instrument, the door of the drawing¬ 
room opened one morning, and the servant an¬ 
nounced Mr. Edgar. Edgar himself followed. 

Bertha rose, blushed, stammered. Edgar per¬ 
ceived her hesitation. He advanced, and held 
out his hand. She placed her’s within it, and 
the courtesies of meeting were exchanged, but 
somewhat stiffly. 

You are altered, Miss Fitzsimon,” said he, 
after a time. “You have lost the ruddy health 
you brought to town with you. May I add, too, 
that in other respects I see a difference.” 

There was a melancholy in the tone in which 
he spoke that went at once to her heart Altered I 
Yes; she was much altered. But whatever she 
might have said, was interrupted by the entrance 
of her father. A- 

Mr. Fitzsimon had always held his head high, 
but now it was higher than ever. It seemed, 
indeed, as if his chin had usurped the position 
by nature allotted to his nose. As he stalked 
into the room, Edgar at once saw what reception 
he would have. Proceeding to the piano, he took 
Miss Fitzsimon by the hand, and leading her to 
the door, motioned her out, and closed it after 
her. Then returning— 

“Mr. Edgar,” said he, with an air of magni¬ 
ficence, whioh almost made our hero smile, “this 
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Is very unseemly, sir; very indecorous and im¬ 
proper. You should have written had you wished 
to see me, and I should willingly have granted 
you an audience; but to take me by storm, to 
insist, as it were—though I hardly think your 
presumption could intend that—on forcing me 
to an interview—this is, I say, most indecorous, 
most unseemly.” 

Edgar was not taken aback; he knew his man, 
and expected nothing better from him. 

“I have used this freedom with your leave 
before, Mr. Fitzsimon, and see no difference (hat 
two months can have made to render it inde¬ 
corous now. I am not changed; are you?” 

“ Changed!” ejaculated Bertrand,in amazement 
at the man’s reckless impertinence; “changed! 

Qood God! am I to be addressed in this low, 
familiar manner, and asked if I am changed.” 

“Remember, sir,” replied Edgar, sternly, and 
resolved to give no quarter where he found none, 

“you are still the man whose daughter I saved 
from what would probably have been death; still 
the man who has done me the honor to become 
my debtor in a pecuniary sense.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Bertrand,insulted, that these 
reminiscences should be regarded otherwise than 
as favors conferred upon the person who had was a dinner party and also an evening party; 
saved the child and lent the money, “you are they joined both: but what was Mr. Fitzsimons’ 
gross; you are evidently an ignorant man, who : confusion to find himself sitting vis-a-vis to his 
has forgotten himself and his position. There,” friend Edgar. Had the fellow lent her ladyship 
continued he, writing upon a card, “my agent’s money, too? No; he was too much at home to 
address, sir. Take your claim to him; and let be merely there on tolerance. More than that, 
me never see you in this house again.” With; there was an evident deference paid toward him, 
these words, he issued from the room as magni- and—what!—was it possible that Bertrand heard 
ficently as he had entered it. ; aright! 

All this was nothing to Edgar. He had gauged “Lord Edgar”—“my lord”—“your lordship.” 

. the man before. But Bertha! Was she changed “And where and in what incognito has my 
too. Again he had set his faith upon a woman, : fitful cousin been for the last six months? What 
and was ha deceived? Would she not steal to have you been about, sir?” demanded Lady Har- 
see him again? He paused, listened—no sound, riet. 

Why did he expect it? He had marked her “Looking for honesty and truth,” replied he. 
hesitation. He saw the blush of confusion with “I hope you found them, my lord?” inquired 
which she welcomed him, as if she was too proud ; Sir Charles Wilmot, with a laugh, 
to meet him heartily, yet too young to be wholly “I am not sure,” he answered; “perhaps, 
ungrateful. Was she coming? No! He took ‘yes;* possibly,‘no.’” 

’ his hat; descended the stairs, wrapt in sorrowful Did his eye wander toward Bertha as he said 
mood, and in a minute more found himBelf in the this ? She thought so, and her heart beat rapidly, 
street. She thought of the letter. She rejoiced that he 

And had Bertha forgotten him? Not quite, had received it before she had become acquainted 
Her confusion at meeting him was in truth only with his true position. Not for the whole world 
natural. She saw the insult her father intended, would she have written it had she believed Mr. 
and almost sank with shame at the double in- ; Edgar to have been Lord Temple. And yet, was 
gratitude with which the friend of a less fortu- it not strange that he should not address a single 
nate period was treated. The hall door had word to her; that his eyes should not be turned 
hardly closed behind him after his departure toward her; that after dinner he should neither 
when she despatched her servant with the fol- seek her out to dance with him, nor ask her to 
lowing note:— I Bing one of those airs which had been such 
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“Dear Mr. Edgar.—Whoever else may be un¬ 
grateful, do not doubt that there is one in this 
house who can never forget you. So long as you 
value this assurance, believe it, Beetha.” 

Edgar walked moodily along. He thought of 
what unadorned merit has to suffer in this world; 
and as his thoughts grew warmer, and his indig¬ 
nation rose higher, he walked the foster. Bertha’S 
maid would much rather have been Bertha’s mis¬ 
tress. A steam-engine could not get her to walk 
out of what she considered a becoming pace, nor 
could all the world have induced her to run. 
Perhaps she might have made a little more haste 
had Edgar been a “lord,” or even a “sir;” but, 
as it was, she saw him gradually increase the 
distance between them till he entered the park. 
She pursued him, but in vain. Giving up the 
pursuit; she resolved to return home; and, as 
Bertha had ordered her on no account to come 
back without having delivered the letter, she 
further resolved to say that she had done so. 

Bertha’s mind was accordingly composed, and 
in due time she betook herself to her toilet. In 
less than an hour she was dressed for the even¬ 
ing, and the carriage being announced, the Fitz¬ 
simons drove off to Lady Harriet Temple’s. There 
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favorites with him before ? Honrs passed away; 
and, finally, Mrs. Fitzsimon bade her hostess 
good night. The husband and Bertha followed 
the example. Lord Edgar was standing beside 
Lady Harriet. Fitzsimon bowed to him, a most 
gracious bow, which the other acknowledged by 
the slightest inclination of his head. Bnt on 
Bertha he did not waste a glance. What could 
it mean? 

“We shall be happy to see yonr lordship,” 
said Mrs. Fitzsimon, from whom alone the invi¬ 
tation could come with any grace* 

“I shall do myself the honor of calling,” re¬ 
plied his lordship, in a tone tinged, as Bertha 
Hhought, with sarcasm. But he took no notice 
Cf her. 

She slept little that night, and the morning 
found her pale and weary. 

It was at two o'clock, as her maid was about 
to give herself an airing in the Park, which she 
did about that hour generally, to disembarrass 
her mind for a few moments of the afflicting 
duties of her position, that the hall door opened, 
and Mr. Edgar gave his card to the porter, in¬ 
quiring for Miss Fitzsimon. The card was handed 
to the maid, which, when the maid read, it pro¬ 
ceed a revulsion in her economy that no per¬ 
missible language can express. Turning round, 
and bowing at each step she took, lost in a maze 
of wonder and admiration, she led him to the 
drawing-room, and was about to hurry to her 
young mistress, when the thought of the letter 
occurred to her. Fortunately, she had not burnt 
t* Withdrawing it from her pocket she pre¬ 
yed it with a triumphant air, as if she had 
cen pursuing his lordship ever since yesterday 
and had run him down at last. Having per- 
ormed this feat, she rushed off to her young 
mistress, who immediately fell into the most de¬ 
lightful agitation. Pins were in demand; ’frills 
an bijouterie; and ere Bertha was presentable, 
wn minutes had passed away. i 

In the meantime Lord Temple had opened the 
* rea< * and attributed its professions of 
ehty to the discovery that he was “Lord 
TV?"’” and “Mr. Edgar.” The doubt of 
ich till now he had given Bertha the benefit, 
was now clearly against her. It grated pain- 
y upon the refined sensibilities of such a man, 
at so young and beautiful a girl should display 
each matronly craft; and that she should pretend 
w address him as “dear Mr. Edgar.” The whole 
mg was evidently got Up. Ineffably disgusted, 
felt that affair with Bertha was now utterly 
an end. Why should he trouble her for an in¬ 
terview? No. 

•As Bertha was descending to the drawing¬ 


room, Lord Edgar was descending to the hall; 
and just as our heroine entered the drawing¬ 
room, his lordship issued into the street. 

What did all this mean ? Bertha rang for her 
maid. The maid was equally puzzled. Passing 
rapidly from one thought to another, Bertha’s 
mind at last turned to the letter. 

“You are certain you gave it to him, yester¬ 
day? If you failed, you have ruined me!” 

“Oh, certain, Miss!” responded the maid, with 
a most determined resolution to stick to it. 

But just then Bertha’s eye fell on some tbrn 
scraps of paper, which were strewed upon the 
ground. The suspicion flashed across her mind 
that these were the fragments of her letter, and 
that it had not been delivered yesterday. Her 
own handwriting soon assured her of the former 
fact. Turning to her maid with a firm look that 
alarmed her the more from the death-like pale¬ 
ness of her face— 

“You did not deliver it yesterday?” she said. 
“No!” after a pause, responded the maid, 
trembling in every limb. 

Bertha slowly reascended to her chamber. 

It was not without pain that Temple came to 
the conclusion that Bertha was calculating and 
selfish, like the rest of the world. The one hope 
which had bound him to society was broken, and 
he felt inclined to abjure that faith in high things 
which had so much ennobled his character. 

He had wandered into the garden. Rain wall 
beginning to fall, and he entered one of the boxes. 
A long and noble avenue of trees was before him, 
and on the green turf, at their feet, a flock of 
sheep cropped the grass. There was no one near 
him, and he exclaimed, 

| “Nature, thou alone art true; true in beauty, 
true in fidelity to your destiny. It is summer, 

| and you wear the livery of joy, bright, shining, 
smiling; filling the eye with beauty, the heart 
with gladness. Winter comes, and again you are 
like the time, true to it—ever faithful to the 
marriage vow which has bound you to the re¬ 
volving year. Man alone is false; Woman, beau¬ 
tiful and false!” 

As he looked out upon the scene his mind was 
so deeply absorbed with these thoughts that he 
did not hear the footsteps whioh approached. 
They paused, came on again a little; paused 
again. He heard them not. Again they came 
on, and some one entered and set down. The 
rain was increasing, but Temple wished to be 
alone. He rose and stepped forth. 

Good heaven! what voice was that? Who was 
it pronounced his name, in a tone so low and so 
1 sweet that it seemed to touoh his very heart? 
He turned. The lady had risen and was standing 
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before him. She raised her veil a little and 
Temple beheld Bertha, her face pale and her 
lips quivering with emotion. In wonder he 
rushed back to her. 

“Miss Fitzsimon,” he said, softly, when she 
had sat down again, “what does this mean; or 
do I meet you again by accident?” 

“No,” she replied, recovering herself after a 
while, and loosing her hand from his. “ I have 
followed you, I oame on purpose. You have re¬ 
ceived a letter from me.” 

“I have to acknowledge that honor,” returned 
Temple, coldly—the very thought of the letter 
chilling him in an instant. 

Bertha remarked the change. She could no 
longer control her feelings. 

“You have wronged me,” she exclaimed, 
bursting into tears. 

“Wronged you, Miss Fitzsimon; I believe, on 
the contrary, that I have to complain.” 

“You believe then,” she continued, calming 
herself, “that I have condescended, out of defer¬ 
ence to your rank, to pretend a part I had not 
played; to pre-date a letter in order to represent 
myself in a different light from that in which 
you viewed me, and that I supported this for¬ 
gery by addressing you in your feigned name, 
when I had become aware of your real one. No l 
I have not done that. I wrote upon the instant, 
stung with shame at the ingratitude with which 
your friendship in less prosperous hours was re¬ 
paid. My servant betrayed me. She failed to 
deliver that letter until after your true position 
had been revealed to us.” 

“Good heaven,” exclaimed Temple. 

“I do not ask you to believe me,” replied 
Bertha, with a mixed expression of pride and 
scorn. “Nor have I followed you with any other 
aim but this—to free myself from an imputation 
under which I could not live. You will pardon 
my boldness, my lord. Perhaps I have the 
greater right to your consideration, since it 
might have been expected that you would have 
sought this explanation, not I.” 

Bertha rose to depart. Temple detained her. : 

“ You are not less a gentleman, I trust,” said : 
she, proudly, “than when you appeared nothing 
more than one. Let my hand go, and suffer me : 
to depart.” 


“But oh, Bertha, is this all; 1 b nothing more 
to be said?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But, by me! Yes I Muoh, if it were as easy 
to say as to know what we ought to say. You 
will not leave me? Listen to me.” 

He attempted to plaoe his arm rourfd her 
waist. She repulsed him. 

“But stay, Bertha. Good heaven, you cannot 
be so cruel, so relentless.’’ 

He again folded his arm round her, but again 
she removed it. 

“By the happy hours that we have spent 
together— 

“They are passed,” exolaimed Bertha, lifting 
up her large and beautiful eyes, to withdraw 
them from his gaze, 

“ But not their memory, nor the love—in me, 
at least—which they engendered. Are they 
wholly dead in you, Bertha?” 

He looked at her; a tear started from her eye, 
stood on her cheek a moment, and then rolled 
off upon his hand. Temple kissed it away. The 
rain came down in torrents. 

“Look back, look back,” he exclaimed, “to 
the last hour we spent together. Can that be 
forgotten—that promise never to forget me ? Go 
back still further. I saved your life, Bertha.” 

He paused, and once more had encircled her 
with his arm, which her hand was about to re¬ 
move, when he caught it in his, and pressed it 
with all a lover’s fervor. 

“Bertha, dear Bertha, I love you I Before 
heaven, I love nothing in the world but you. Be 
generous; be honest! Have you ceased to re¬ 
spect me?” 

“No.” 

“Nor to love me, Bertha-” 

His arm was tightened round her waist; her 
hand rested contentedly in his; nay, he thought 
once that slightly—very slightly—it even re¬ 
turned his pressure. Again she suffered herself 
to be reseated, and gradually her cheek came 
nearer to his. 

“Nor to love me?” once more asked our hero. 

There are looks that say more than words; 
murmurs, more expressive than articulate sounds. 

Three months after this, Lord Edgar and Bertha 
sat again in that arbor—man and wife. 


SPRING SONG. 

FROM THE GERMAlff OF HCELTY. 

z:z tc ,we6t Ma * « o, » - *• «■*»^ 

The riches of God’s bosom, 


O er all the land, on every hand, 

Are emptied from each blossom. s. h. 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 

' TO WORK D’OYLEY PATTERN. 


Work a chain of 7 stitches, and unite it by a 
angle stitch. 

1st round. Work 11 ohain and 1 plain in the 
foundation chain 7 times. Work 6 single stitches 
in the first ohain of 11 . 

2nd round.— I plain, H chain, 1 plain; (both 
«ese plain stitches are to be worked in the 11 
chain of 1st round) 3 chain, miss 10, repeat and 
end with a single stitch. 

3rd round. 11 plain, 3 chain, miss 5, repeat, 
end with a single stitch. 

4 th round.— 14 c h a i n , miss 13,1 plain in the 
3 chain of last round, repeat. 

blh roMm *—Miss 1, 7 plain, 6 chain, 7 plain; 
repeat, end with 6 single stitohes. 

Uh round. 7 plain, 9 chain, miss 12; repeat, 
end with three single stitches. 

7th round.- 1 plain, 9 chain, 1 plain, (both 
.. ese plain stitches worked in the centre of the 
' Plain of last round) 7 chain, miss 7; 1 plain, 
i * Pl»4n f (both these plain stitohes worked 
in the 9 chain of 6 th round) 7 chain, miss 7, re- j 
peat; end with 2 single stitches. 

m round.—I plain, 7 chain, 1 plain, 9 chain, 

plain, 7 chain, 1 plain, (these 4 plain stitcheg ; 
worked in the 9 chain of 7th round) 6 chain, i 
jni 8 s 4 ,1 plain in the centre of the 7 chain in the < 

*; rouad » 5 chain, miss 4, repeat, end with a I 
^ngle stitch. j 

*th round. 7 plain, miss 1, 9 plain, miss, 1 , 7 > 


plain, 3 chain, miss 13; repeat, end with 4 single 
stitches. 

10<A round .—13 chain, miss 15,1 plain, 3 chain, 
miss 9,1 plain; repeat, at the end, turn baok and 
work 3 single on the last 3 chain, turn back. 

11M round .—6 chain, 9 plain, 7 chain, 9 plain, 
repeat 

12 th round .—1 plain, 11 chain, 1 plain, 13 
chain, 1 plain, 11 ohain, 1 plain, (these 4 chain 
stitches in the 6th chain of 11th round) 3 chain, 
miss 9, 6 plain in the 7 th chain of 11th round, 3 
chain, miss 9; repeat, and end with one single 
stitoh. 

\Zth round .—9 plain, miss 3,11 plain, miss 3, 
9 plain, 3 chain, miss 7,1 plain in the centre of 
the 5 plain in last round, S chain, miss 7; repeat, 
end with one single, stitch. Fasten off. 

This may be worked in colored crochet thread, 
making the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd rounds amber; the 
4th, 6th, and 6th green; tho 7th, 8th, and 9th 
amber; 10th and 11th green, 12th and 13th 
amber. 

It may also be worked for a lamp-mat in 
Berlin wool, in which oase the ten first rounds 
will make it large enough, and five shades of 
worsted between the darkest and lightest, will 
have a pretty effect. 

W 01 ked with coarse linen, it may be used as 
a table-mat, as these are now more fashionable 
than the straw mats. 
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EDITORS* TABLE. 


* EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A ^Gossip about Dress.— Since the accession 
of the beautiful and bewitching Spaniard to the 
French throne, nothing can exoeed the extravagance 
and magnificence of the dress materials. They seem 
to be absolutely stiff with gold and silver. The so 
much vaunted stuffs of the time of our grandmothers, 
are left far behind by the fabrics of the present day, 
not merely in the superior richness of the materials, 
but for the greater finish in the pattern, and in the 
delicacy of the coloring. Dresses of tissue with gold 
or silver stripes, sparkling games, tullea powdered 
with stars, light lace flounces embroidered in golden 
wreaths of flowers, brocades and lampas with flowers 
in relief, and worked with gold and silver in gor¬ 
geous patterns, are the most in favor for evening 
dress. Tunics and flounces divide the day, or rather 
the night: in the heavier materials, tunics probably 
predominating with trains. But whatever be the 
make or stuff, either with flounces or tunics, these 
dresses are immoderately full, and puffing out. This 
does not much agree with the rage which exists of 
packing in drawing-rooms, three times more people 
than they can accommodate. But imagine a court 
ball in which all this gorgeousness mingles. Did 
ever tale of fairy land convey an idea of it? 

Gold is so much in fashion, that the lingers of the 
first repute in Paris, ornaments the vests whioh she 
makes for.the great dames with it. This is the pure 
Oriental style; on white, black, green or purple cash¬ 
mere these gold embroideries stand out in admirable 
reliof. The short Turkish vests have gold tassels 
hanging from sleeves slit up a la Sultane , and also 
to the two points in front. Even the India cash- 
mere shawls are wrought in gold and silver, and the 
tournons or opera oloaks are ornamented in the same 
style. Some are embroidered in flowers, the prin¬ 
cipal one of which is called the Imperial. These 
bouquets have here and there fluttering among them 
butterflies with gold wings, sparkling with preoious 
stones. 

And then the jewelry 1 One might imagine the 
mines of Golconda emptied into a Parisian ball¬ 
room. The precious stones sparkle on every article 
of dress, and the brains of even a French jeweler 
must be at a loss to furnish new designs. Among 
the latest vageries of whioh we have heard is a ; 
bracelet with a cameo claip, surrounded by large ; 
pearls. This cameo represents the head and bust of | 
a negress. The head is ornamented with a net of : 
gold sprigged with small diamonds, and round the j 
neek there is a diamond necklace. Imagine it, good 
reader, if you can. 

The wreaths, too, for the head are covered with 
ffol* and gems. Conceive, if possible, those exqui¬ 
site coiffures, some of a delicate peach bloom, or of 
fancy flowers bedewed with silver, or wreaths of 


violets, powdered with tiny silver stars, or a coiffure 
of roses and foliage, with small diamond butterflies 
fluttering over them 1 

In artificial flowers for evening parties, and balls, 
violets are the favorites. This is in compliment to 
the- Emperor; unfortunately, they lose very much by 
night; in order to relieve them the folisge is some¬ 
times in gold; and purple, grey, and white violets 
are grouped together; occasionally they are made in 
velvet; but though rich and beautiful in themselves, 
they are not becoming, nor suited to evening dress. 

Another vagery of dame fashion is the use of 
| powder, which is revived in the court and aristo¬ 
cratic circles; not such as our grandmother's wore, 
of pure white or delicate pink scented. The taste 
of the present day requires that which will make 
more glitter or show. To meet this demand, the 
great perfumer, Legrand, offers to the votaries of 
fashion, gold and silver powder Several of the reign¬ 
ing belles have appeared at the Italian Opera with 
their hair dazzling with this new ornament. Con¬ 
spicuous among them was the fair Spaniard, whose 
marvelous beauty has enthraled the heart of the 
Emperor, and procured her a throne. Her magni¬ 
ficent blonde tresses were slightly powdered with 
silver: a few roses forming the only additional orna¬ 
ment to this becoming coiffure. The gold powder is - 
' worn by brunettes; block hair alone admitting the 
oontrast of the bright yellow. 

But apropos of hair and her Majesty, we hope 
that we shall net now see the hair of any American 
woman drawn off her face and rolled back, because 
this happens to be the way in which the charming 
young Empress wears her’s; for while it suits at 
woman of her fine complexion and features, it will 
ill become all faces. There is no danger of the 
admiration-seeking French dames falling into this 
error, for they study too closely the mysteries of the 
toilet, ever to commit a faux pas in taste; but in 
England and America, whatever may be the fashion 
is implioitly followed, without any regard to its be- 
comingness. We have seen some naturally beautiful 
women make themselves look perfectly hideous be-, 
cause they followed the fashion. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ruth. A Novel. By the author of “Mary Barton.** 
1 voL Boston : Ticknor, Read & Fields .—There has 
no work of fiction appeared, for very many years,, 
which we can so worthily commend as this. Not 
only is the skill of a most rarely accomplished artist 
revealed in the handling of the characters, but the 
whole story breathes throughout a spirit of the purest 
Christianity. Its influence on the heart is like that 
of a living and beloved monitor, while its powerful 
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leflnes render It engrossing beyond description. The 
creation of Ruth, the heroine, is alone sufficient to 
•tamp the author as among the first of living novelists. 
Indeed we know no character, in any similar fiction, 
which approaches it in its wonderful combination of 
moral beauty and naturalness. There hare been 
heroines, perhaps, as lovely in character ideally. 
There have been others as true to life. But we can 
recall no one, we repeat, who unites such reality 
with such surpassing excellence. She convinces the 
most skeptical reader that it is possible, even in this 
world, to be “but little lower than thrf angels.” 
Tragical as are the main incidents of the tale, 
end inexpressibly painful as the catastrophe, the 
author shows a fine artistic sense in not shrinking 
from them, but in carrying out his purpose to the 
end. Ruth, once betrayed, even though compara¬ 
tively innocent, could never have been aught but 
what she became. To have allowed her to marry her 
wronger, to have blessed her with worldly grandeur, 
would have marred the fitness of things, destroyed 
the almost divine beauty of the story. By a life of 
•elf-sacrifioe to expiate her faults was the only true 
career left for one so meek and repentant. We love 
her the better, “poor Ruth,” yet saintly Ruth also, 
for her humility, her poverty, her heavenly patience. 
jWie rest of the actors in the tale are equally life- 
ike. In any other novel the gentle, deformed pastor 
would have been a creature, whose Christian loveli¬ 
ness would have made the reputation of the book. 
Bally, the maid of all work, is incomparable in her 
line, and relieves, by her humor, the pervading 
pathos of the volume. Mr. Bradshaw, his wife, and 
his daughter are also strikingly individual. The 
novel is published in a neat style. 


Wavertey Novels, Illustrated Library Edition . 
VoU. XXIII\ XXIV, XXV, XXVI and XXVII. 
Boston: B. B. Mussey. Philada: T. B. Peterson .— 
This unequalled edition is now complete. It con- 
tains all the Waverley Novels, with the latest cor¬ 
rections; and in addition the entire series of “The 
Tales of a Grandfather.” Each volume is illustrated 
with two graphic wood-cuts, printed on tinted paper. 
The type is large, and the binding handsome. In 
elegance, utility and cheapness, three rare merits, 
whose combination is rarer still, this edition far sur¬ 
passes any yet published in America. The entire 
cost of the twenty-seven volumes is comparatively 
small, so that their purchase lies within the means 
of almost every intelligent person; and surely we 
need not say, to any of our readers at least, that no 
series of fictions in any language is so well worth 
having as Scott’s. 

The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland . 
Vol. III. New York: Harper & Brothers .—The 
long-expected life of Mary Stewart is begun in this 
volume. The biography promises to be the most com¬ 
plete ever published of Queen Mary. Miss Strickland 
has evidently ransacked every accessible document, 
pnblio or private, which could by any possibility be 
expected to throw light on the subject of her memoir. 
The conclusion to which she has arrived is that 
Queen Mary was innocent not only of the murder 
of Darnley, but of all the other crimes laid to her 
eharge. The present volume oorries the story down 
to a period slightly preoeding the marriage with 
Darnley. From this we judge that two additional 
volumes, perhaps more, will be required to finish the 
biography. 


Chambers' Repository of Instructive and Atnusin 
With Illustration. Vol I. Boston: Goul 
7 Lin< f ln ' ftotada: JDaniells & Smith.— This is th 
rst o a serial work, to be issued every other montl 
neatly bound volumes, each to contain two hun 
and ^ Pages, and to embrace an agreeabl 
^anety of instructive essays, judioious criticism! 

we -told tales. The contents of the presen 
volume are “The Cotton Metropolis,” “Austral* 
and its Gold Regions,” “Helen Gray,” “Madam 
e Sevigne, her Life and Letters,” “The Rhine,’ 

0 “ l0 r " Th0 «***“ Fathers,”and“Spiri 
of the Paradise Lost.” The volumes may be ha< 

nor ia 0r t0gether ’ for 0ach is complete in itself 
8im;u • t f her ® a ° y sexton between them except ii 
similarity of character, merit and variety. 

^ Skin and Lover * HnnU B V Charles E 
Zeib^rrl *° L NeV> York: R * d fidd. Philada, 
are 8tori es, specially “The Lion Skin,’ 

tion 1Dg ,. a ° d brilliant almost beyond descrip- 
most to LT* diD ? them> °“® * carccly know * "hethei 
«*l«i«ite th ! bri8k charaoter of th « Plot, or the 
* * 5 D18h of the style. Estelle, imthe “Lion 

lover RAinir^/ 0 th ® 1Lf ®’ and 80 U braggadoeia 

^ capital style. Mr ‘ puWished the boob 


The Emigrant Squire. By P. Hamilton Meyers . 
1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson. —We have quite 
enjoyed this novel, which passes from pathos to 
humor, and back to pathos again, with a natural¬ 
ness, that keeps the interest continually alive, yet 
does not fatigue the reader. It is a prize story, 
originally appearing in that excellent weekly, “The 
Dollar Newspaper.” Mr. Peterson >has issued it in 
the cheap style for twenty-five cents. 

Pleasant Pages for Young People. By S. Prout 
Newcombe. With Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. Philada: Lindsay 
Blakiston.— This is intended as an aid to Home 
Education, and comes highly reoommended. The 
variety of the subjects presented, the publishers say, 
is only equalled by the skill with which they are 
treated; and from a cursory glance over the pages 
we are inclined to think this is no exaggeration. 
When we have examined the work more thoroughly, 
we shall probably recur to it again. 

The Miseries of Human Life. An Old Friend in a 
New Dress. 1 vol. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Ob.—This is a book to laugh over, a panacea against 
all low spirits, a recipe to make a hypoohondriab 
smile even at the climax of his despondenoy. The 
engravings are not less mirth-moving than the text. 
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The Deck of the Crescent City. A Picture of Ame¬ 
rican Life. By William Giles Disc. 1 vol. New 
York:. G. P. Putnam & Co. —The title of this book 
is a key to its character, a noticeable fact in this 
age of deceptive outsides, alike in literature and in 
shop windows. The volume contains a good deal of 
pleasant reading, and those who wish to hear about 
“Young America,” or have a daguerreotype of the 
crowded decks of a California steamer, will find it 
worth while to add the book to their library. Like 
whatever bears the imprint of Putnam, thiB little 
work is handsomely, almost daintily printed. 

The Fortunes of the Colville Family. By the author 
of “Frank Fairlegh.” 1 vol. New York: H. Long 
& Brother.—A capital story, full of fun, yet not 
without touches of sentiment and even pathos. It 
is a better tale, in every respect, than “Lewis Arnn- 
jdol,” its immediate predecessor; and has, in reality, 
but one fault, which is its brevity. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


This is a month when there is rarely anything 
new out. The early spring fashions we gave in our 
last number, and it is too soon for the late spring 
fashions. We give, however, a plate, engraved on 
wood, of a morning costume, which is quite novel. 

Fig. i.— Morning Dress.— Robe of worked muslin 
over a slip of pink jaconnet. The skirt is finished 
at the bottom by a hem about three inches in width, 
and above the hem are rows of rather large bouquets. 
These bouquets diminish in size as they ascend, and 
about the middle of the skirt they become merely 
small sprigs, which continue gradually diminishirg 
till they reaoh the waist. The front of the dress is 
trimmed with two rows of Mechlin lace, set on 
nearly plain, and the edges turned in contrary direc¬ 
tions. These rows of lace are folded in so as to 
become narrow as they ascend toward the waist. 
Small bows of pink sarcenet ribbon ornament the 
front of the dress, from the bottom of the skirt to 
the top of the corsage. The sleeves, loose at the, 
ends, are edged with three rows of narrow Mechlin 
lace, and gathered up in front of the arm by a bow 
of pink ribbon. The cap is of Mechlin lace, and 
tnmmed with bows of pink ribbon; the strings 
fastened very backward, so as to flow over the] 
shoulders. ) 


General Remarks.—T he form of drosses has 
undergone very little change. In lovr cor.age. the- 
bodies are a trifle lower than before, not pointed, 
and with a piece turned down at top that dies away 
to nothing in front and forms a bertha behind, it 
covers the sleeves and occasionally even replaces 


Fob Visiting or Walking Dresses, the corsage 
are made a la Watteau, that is, a high gatherec 
po^Yl .or partially open, a la Baphael, such as hav< 

V rr° rn f ° r !° mo time P Mt - The waists an 
, t never pointed, the skirts are long and veij 


\ fuU » the sleeves half pagodb astd half open, a la 
| Mousquetaire. <■ 

But there is a greater variety in the make of 
sleeves than any other part of dress. Even the 
; unbecoming, heavy, old-fashioned balloon sleeves, 

; are trying to struggle into existence again, but we 
hope with no success. The Bishop or shirt sleeve 
1* very generally used in morning dress, or demi- 
toilette. Then there is a tight sleeve with a large 
ouff; then still another with two large puffs, sepa- 
: rated by a narrow band, about the elbow. But the 
; modified pagoda sleeves are still the most worn. 

For Evening Dress, sleeves are very short, and 
; formed of one or two bouffants, divided by little 
: bows, bunohes of ribbon or pearl buttons. In un^er- 
; sleeves there is a new style, oalled the sabot sleeve, 

: which is either of lace or embroidered muslin; this 
; sleeve is just wide enough to allow the hand to pass; 

; at the wrist it is trimmed with a double-headed 
; bouillonne, in which is passed a ribbon tied in a 
; bow with two long ends; from this puffing escapes a 
; deep ruffle, which slopes away on each'side of the 
> bow, and is exactly the sabot sleeve of the time of 
Madame Dubarry. 

Cloth Dresses, with small ciroular capes, will be 
much worn for spring walking dresses. One is of 
dark blue, having a rather long basquine, open at 
the side. The sleeves have cuffs, rather raised, and 
remind one of the hunting sleeves under Louis XV. 
The front of the body is trimmed on each side, as 
well as the basquine with little palmettos of velvet 
two inches deep, bordered by a narrow galloon and 
applied on the cloth. This dress requires a flat 
collar of fine Holland on chemise cambric, closing 
down the front with little gold buttons. Under the 
sleeves, are plain white manchettes, closed nearly to 
the elbow with similar buttons. 

For young ladies Evening Dresses are made of 
organdi, net, crape, sprinkled with gold and silver, 
or slight flowers sprinkled over a plain ground, gene¬ 
rally white. The flounces are still in fashion; but 
the tunic is again appearing. It does not become 
everybody; but slender persons can wear it to ad¬ 
vantage. It is made in various ways: some are 
opened at the side and tied up with bows or flowers; 
others are raised at the side; a third have several 
skirts: indeed, they are varied as much as possible, 
according to the taste and stature of the person. 
The edges of the tunic are embroidered or trimmed 
with gold and silver rings alternated, and the two 
flounces of the pettiooat are trimmed to matoh. 

F or young persons we have also seen dresses made 
of silk gauze, with three or four flounces, which have 
each three dull satin stripes. The body, berthe L&- 
valliere, is trimmed with satin stripes; in front, long 
falling ribbons are added. 

Drawn Bonnets are still muoh worn, but not 
quite so much falling on the neck, and consequently 
sitting better on the head. The brim sits well to 
the face, and the inside is full trimmed with flowers 
and ribbon. 
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HANNAH MORE AND HER WORKS. 
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Hanhah Mori is a name, which, fifty years 
ago, was on the lips of every one, who honored 
talent devoted to high and worthy purposes. Her 
writings were read everywhere, in hut and hall, 
in England and Amerioa. Even now, though new 
reputations have partially crowded bar's aside, 
her works might be perused to greater advantage 


L 


tnan many more popular. In vain, among cotem 
porary authors, do we seek for a rival to “Thi 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” And her conduc 
was in harmony with her writings. Through i 
life, that extended nearly to a century, she wa 
unwearied in oharity, in humility, in kindness t 
suffering, in the consoientious discharge of duty 
Vol. XXIII —18 


Her time, her sympathies, her pen, and her purse 
were ever at the command of the needy, the 
afflicted, and the oppressed. 

Her father was a village schoolmaster, re¬ 
spectable, but comparatively indigent. Of five 
daughters she was the youngest. She was born 
at Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, England, in 
1745. At an early age her remarkable abilities 
displayed themselves. When but seventeen she 
printed a pastoral drama, which went through 
three editions immediately in London, and was 
republished on this side of the Atlantic, two 
years later, at Philadelphia. Other poems, some 
lyrical and some dramatic, appeared at intervals 
subsequently, producing her considerable repu¬ 
tation, so that when she visited London, in 1778, 
she was cordially received by all the eminent 
literary men of the day. Johnson petted her 
almost as much as he did Miss Burney. Burke 
paid her the greatest civilities. Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds delighted in her conversation. Garrick, 
whose notice dukes and duchesses were proud to 
win, made her accept his house as her home, and 
so won upon her heart, that, half a century aft6r 
his death, she spoke of him only with tears. 

Her elder sisters had established themselves 
at Bristol, where they kept a superior boarding- 
school, and here Hannah joined them, after a 
residence of some years in London. The most 
devoted affection reigned among the five. They 
were a type, it would seem, of every domestio 
virtue. “I love you all five,” said Johnson, on 
parting with Hannah. “I never was at Bristol, 
but I will come on purpose to see you. What! 
five women live happily together. I will come 
and see you. God forever bless you! You live 
lives to shame duchesses.” They did, indeed, 
live such lives. They were memorable examples, 
that talent is strengthened by the practice of the 
domestic virtues, and that meekness, oharity and 
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Christian piety adorn even the best abilities. 
Hannah was, however, the only one who wrote. 
Nor is it disparaging to her sisters to say, that 
Bhe exceeded them, perhaps, as muoh in goodness, 
as she did in literary eminence. 

The true vocation of her life began in 1788, 
with the publication of her first prose work. For 
thirty years subsequently she was busily engaged 
in this department of literature, and everything 
she now wrote, without a single exception, had 
some moral or religious purpose. Her versatility 
tras great Books for the operatives, for the 
aristocracy, even for royalty itself were among 
her productions; she wrote for young females, 
she wrote for day laborers; and everything shf 
put forth was marked by an ability which im¬ 
mediately commanded an audience. The best 
and most exalted in the land, did not think it 
beneath them to thank her, under their own 
hand, for the service she rendered to morality 
and religion. One of the most popular of her 
works, “Coelebs in Search of a Wife,” was 
written while she was confined to her bed, by a 
disease that caused her the most exoruciating 
pain. The book appeared in 1809, ran through 


ten editions in the oourse of a year, and has 
since been sold, in England and Amerioa, by 
millions of copies almost. This remarkable 
popularity is to be attributed, not merely to 
the interest of the Btory, bat partly also to the 
acute observations of the author on manners 
and domestio habits, and partly to the elevated 
tone which pervades the whole. In its kind it 
is a master-piece. It is worth, indeed, all the 
merely sentimental novels ever written. Tales 
of real life, when thus united with a moral pur¬ 
pose, and made the instrument of instruction as 
well as of amusement, become potent weapons in 
the hands of truth. While fiction is employed 
so extensively to undermine religion, morality 
and domestio virtue, their friends should not dis¬ 
regard so powerful an auxiliary. The Saviour 
himself often taught by parables. Give the 
young a healthy literature of this kind, and 
they will cease to crave for a morbid one. But 
deny them moral fictions, and they will resort 
to immoral fictions, for reading of this descrip¬ 
tion appears to be a necessity of their existence, 
and is obtained often by secret fraud if it cannot 
be procured otherwise. 


BARLEY WOOD 


COTTAGE. 



The success of her works soon placed Hannah 
More in an independent position. About the 
year 1800 she purchased, with her sisters, a con¬ 
siderable property, in Somersetshire, on which 
they constructed a commodious and pioturesque 
rural residence, which they named Barley Wood 
Cottage. Here the five resided for many years, 
dispensing their charities in the neighborhood, 
and laboring, with untiring assiduity, to elevate 
the peasantry from their ignorant and vicious 


< condition. For a long period it seemed as if the 

• task was to be hopeless. Many refused to listen 

• to the voice of kindness, spurning advice, giving 
insult for exhortation. The females jeered at 
the olub of industry which the sisters proposed 
to found. Parents frequently insisted on being 
paid for letting their children attend school. 
But the devotion, the perseverance, the taot, 
and the ever ready sympathy of these Christian 
women triumphed at last over every obBtaole. 
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An annual festival was established, at which 
oter a thousand children, with numerous mem¬ 
bers of the now flouHshing club, were regaled 
by the bounty of their benefactresses. Peace 
and plenty sprang up where before had been 
dissension and want. A district, notorious for 
the degradation of its peasantry, became cele¬ 
brated for qualities exactly the reverse. Never 
before was the text more strikingly exemplified, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many 
days thou shalt find it.” 


of my pilgrimage which remains to be accom¬ 
plished.” 

But these anticipations of a speedy death, 
which seemed but natural when her low health 
was considered, were not destined to be verified. 
To the astonishment of her friends, not less than 
of herself, she lingered on, surviving her youngest 
sister fourteen years. During most of this period 
she was an invalid, though not always confined 
to her couch. Barley Wood still continued to be 
the resort of all who reverenced goodness, and 
who had friends intimate with the proprietor, so 
as to obtain aocess there. The place had now 
grown to be as lovely as it was celebrated. The 
gflbunds were adorned with many tasteful deco¬ 
rations. At one spot a monument had been 
erected to the memory of Bishop Porteus, dio¬ 
cesan of London, who, during his life, had been 
one of Hannah More’s most attached friends. 
In another spot, a cenotaph to John Locke, who 
had been born in the neighboring village, was put 
up by Mrs. Montagu, and presented to the owner 
of Barley Wood. In 1824, when Hannah More 
was in her eightieth year, the late lamented 
Bishop Chase, of Ohio, visited her, and dined, 
with seventeen others, at her table. The aged 
hostess was unable to appear at table, but she 
received the company in her apartment, after 
dinner, and maintained, for several hours, an 
animated and instructive conversation. 


monument of bishop poeteus. 

In 1813 the first death oocurred in this happy I 
..Sfcrhood, Mary, the eldest, was the victim ! 

Uttl. d n d at . ‘I*® “ ge of 8eve nty-five, leaving the j 
18 « p? U3 ? ho d de8olate from that hour. In 
1816, Elizabeth, the next eldest, died, at the still 1 
" P " age of roronty-six. The great enemy re- j 
veam q” gSl , n f n<i again ' in ttle succeeding three 
Md M • yiDg in 18 ‘ 7 ’ * ged “«“ty-four, ! 
wa» f m 1819 ’ ttged sixt y-“ ia «- Hannah 

vaster * l0n<, ‘ Sil JearS had utter 'y <le- 
Mtated the once pleasant household. From 

rt r i0d ’, th0Ugh th ‘" “0 “Christian 
P rag at her lot, it was evident that her heart 

of Ui ?®, 1 * the thing8 of earth - T l>e loss 
affect? »nd youngest sister had particularly 
har ' Martha » ad been her chief earthly 
“I m ’ C ° mpanion » counsellor, fellow laborer, 
tears 8aid ^ 8urvivor ’ anting with 

short- tha &t h6P . trial » thou g h 8harp, was monument Of look*. 

I now feel for^ 8 f° r what j For the last sevon years of her life she wa 

journey alon ^ .* on ^ * must fin > 8 b , almost constantly confined to her chamber. Par 

e » ye it is a very short portion ! of this time she lived at Clifton, having soU 
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Barley Wood, for she found the cares of the 
establishment too great for her health. She 
began now sedulously to “set her house in 
order ” Yet she was cheerful even to the last. 
Death was to this good woman not a thing to 
be dreaded, but a welcome summons to a better 
world, where she should be reunited to her 
sisters, where she should once more behold the 
friends she had known on earth, where she 
should meet face to face the martyrs, prophets, 
and holy men of all ages. At last, on the 
seventh of September, 1833, she breathed her 
last, aged eighty-eight years. 

She left a handsome fortune to be distributed 
in benevolent purposes. America was not fog- 
gotten in her legacies, a thousand dollars being • 


bequeathed to the diocese of Ohio, and various 
sums to different institutions and objects in other 
parts of the Continent. She devised a large sum 
to endow a church in a destitute and negleoted 
part of Bristol. Truly has it been said by Scrip¬ 
ture, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
for they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” 

Hannah More was buried in Wrighton church¬ 
yard, within sight of Barley Wood, in a quiet 
and retired spot, beneath an ancient, but still 
vigorous tree. A flat stone covers the tomb, 

: surrounded by an iron railing. On that humble 
tablet are inscribed the names of the five sisters, 

: lovely in life, and in death not divided. “Though 
• dead, they yet live.” 



TOMB OF HANNAH MORE. 


DAY DREAMS. 

BT GRACE NOBXAH. 


There was a time long years ago, 

When hope and I went hand-in-hand, 

I built bright oastles in the air, 

And hope approved all that I plann’d. 

And when my oastles all were built, 

I peopled them with forms of grace, 

Alas I my castles vanish'd are. 

And save in mem'ry left no trace. 

Yet hope still linger'd by my side, 

And gajly pass'd the fleeting hours; 

New pleasures sprang within my reach, 
My path was strewn with bright flow'**. 


I gather'd them, and made a wreath 
To place upon a lov’d one’s brow, 

They droop’d and wither’d one by one, 
And oh! where is that lov'd one now? 

The golden hours went fleeting by, 

And shadows gather'd o’er my way, 

Yet hope still whisper’d to my heart, 
u Thy strength is ever os thy day.” 

And though the day-dreams of my youth 
Have vanish’d as the early dew; 

Yet mem’ry lingers with the past, 

And oft its day-dreams I renew. 
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CROSSING THE BROOK. 


BY CARRY STANLEY. 


8wbit Jean Struthers, but a very humble 
peasant girl was she, and so she ought to have 
been, for the rich can purchase the comforts of 
this life, but the poor can ill afford to do without 
tlm blessings brought by a character such as 
her’s. She was the very light of her old grand¬ 
father s life, with her gentle, soothing ways and 
pious love for him, and he drank in with thank¬ 
fulness the low tones of her voice, and the very 
hum of her wheel seemed to him like music. 

None in all the parish was venerated more 
than Robert Struthers, none loved more than his 
grand-daughter. The old man was barely able 
to eke out a subsistence from the piece of in¬ 
hospitable soil which he owned and tilled; and 
Jean’s delicate health prevented her from taking 
any active part in the out-door work, usual in 
her country and station. 

Bat the good matrons in the neighborhood, 
not daring to offer openly assistance to a man 
and girl, grand in their integrity and honest 
pnde, found spinning and knitting enough for 
ean to do, to add considerably to their very 
email income. Her chief dependence for this 
work was on Mrs. Grahame, of the manse, and 
Mrs.Stuart, the widow of a neighboring laird; 
and many must have been messages in 

re erence to it, for Allan Grahame and Angus 
Stuart were constantly at old Robert Struthers’ 
under this pretext. 

The two youths were only restrained by Jean’s 
gentle presence from an open outbreak of rivalry, 
u er voice and Bmile had wonderful fascina- 
on for them, and as the two watched her by the 
g owing fire-light, pacing backward and forward 
J her lar ge, old-fashioned wheel, with her right 
^ racefu11 ? tended keeping it in motion, 

6 hand ttghtly holding the soft roll 
a gre W into such fine yarn under her dexterity, 
e waving motion of her figure, the drowsy hum 
q tr ® Whee1, the ven erable figure of old Robert 
, 5 r h r , bj the in S le -nooh, and the little room 
t warm fire-light, soothed the 

*n spite of themselves. 

The young laird was of too restless and im- 
petuous a disposition to sit quietly, so he amused 
net ^ ^ en tangling Jean’s rolls, teasing her 

snun^ K ° r reelin . g off the J arn which she had 
i but the minister’s son ensconced himself 


in the corner of the fire-place opposite the grand¬ 
father, and repeated stirring stories of Bruce 
and Wallace, or mournful ballads of the Duke of 
Argyle, or sung in bis clear, rich voice to the 
dreamy music of the wheel, the favorite hymns 
of the stern old Covenanters, which had so qften 
re-echoed among the rocks in the neighborhood. 

They had all been playfellows together. Angus 
Stuart had even fought the battles of his delicate 
little companion, and loved her with all the im¬ 
petuosity of his nature. Allan Grahame had 
gathered the earliest flowers for her, had trained 
her pet birds, given her a taste for the ballads 
and stories he was so constantly repeating, and 
unknown to himself till now, had laid all his 
wealth of unselfish love on her altar. 

One afternoon, as Jean and her grandfather 
were returning from a neighboring village, with 
a number of others, a loving altercation took 
place at a little brook which was to be forded, 
as to whom should ride Thistle, the old pony. 

“Grandfather, you ride and take little Lizzy 
Moore on the pony too,” persisted Jean. 

“Yes, and I’ll carry Jean,” said Allan Gra¬ 
hame, who with some others was just behind. 

“You? liver face I” broke in Angus Stuart, 
contemptuously, “you’ll not touch her, for I’ll 
carry her over myself,” and he was about placing 
his arm around her waist, when she said, 

“Oh, don’t you remember how you used both 
to carry me ‘Lady o’ London’ when I was little; 
if you won’t let me walk, I’d rather be taken 
over that way.” 

The two rivals joined hands firmly. Jean 
seated herself, and they stepped into the water. 
By her ordinary manner none could have told 
to which she gave the preference; yet now the 
careless way in which she hung her arm over 
Allan Grahame spoke too much of the sister’s 
calm affection ; whilst the stronger weight borne 
on Angus Stuart’s shoulder as he gazed up into 
her face, and the care she took of his cap told 
eloquently, though unconsciously of her choice. 

In truth there was something in the disposi¬ 
tion of the minister’s son too much like her own, 
for her to regard him otherwise than a dear 
brother; whilst in the strong, self-reliant nature 
of the young laird, her yielding, dependant cha¬ 
racter found something to cling to and support it. 
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The brook was crossed, and all three passed i “I know you’ll love each other for my sake,” 
on their homeward way amicably enough, eaoh \ and at the very gates of eternity by which she 
lover satisfied that himself was preferred. \ stood, true love, the unselfish bowed its head and 
The summer time had now come, and the fields j dared not ask for more, 
were golden and purple with gorse and heather; j With a gentle smile she dismissed her lovers 
the bees dipped in and out of patches of bloom 5 from her bed and called her grandfather. The 
with a sleepy music; birds sung, and soared, j old man went and knelt down by her, and as she 
and tended their young; and flowers bloomed in j stroked her hand over his thin, white locks, a 
sweet luxuriance: and yet among all this life and \ moisture gathered in her blue eye, as she now 
beauty, Jean Struthers’ voice grew lower and her j thought of his lonely life to come. The good 
step more feeble as the season advanced. Old minister saw this, and knelt down and prayed 
Robert Struthers looked on with an anxious that she might enter into the dark valley calmly, 
heart. Alas! alas! he know the symptoms too ] with a mind divested of all fears, and even whilst 
well. His wife and all his children seemed to pouring out this supplication, Robert Struthers 
have melted away beneath his sight, just so, and : felt the hand which lay upon his head become 
now this ewe-lamb of the poor man, this one ; cold and heavy, yet he stirred not, for he knew 
comfort and treasure he possessed, was to be : that she had blessed him in death, as she had 
taken also. ; ever done in life. 

But there was the making of a mystic in the For several minutes there was a breathless 
white haired old man; he gave no outward sign silence over the little chamber, for the awe of 
of all this, but nursed and caressed his grand- the Great Mystery was upon all; then Angus 
daughter with mother-like care, leading her Stuart went to the bed, kissed the cold lips pas- 
gently along by still streams to the shadows of sionately, and rushed from the house. The strong 
the dark valley, yet grappling with his own grief .youth upon whose strength Jean had perhaps 
in stern silence. ; unwittingly relied, had no more control over 

And the two lovers met no longer at the cot- himself than a little child; while Allan Grahame, 
tage ingle as they had of old. Each knew that the visionary and dreamer, knelt and whispered, 
a greater rival was to bear away his bride; and ; “It is good for me to be afflicted, *Thy will 
the shadow of his skeleton hand effaced hope not mine be done.’” 

and bitterness together. On a still Sabbath afternoon, a little band 

September had come with its warm days and < wound into the quiet kirk-yard, and filled a 
chilly nights, to rack the frame of the poor in-; grave beneath a dark yew tree; and after all 
valid; and field and hill side were yet golden ; others had departed, a white headed old man 
and purple, and the water gurgled around the ; and two youths stood side by side and wept, and 
stones in the burn close by the oottage, yet Jean : talked of Jean, and the song of birds, and the 
Struthers saw none of thiB as she lay upon a perfume of flowers, and the murmur of the burn 
couch by her chamber window, with the white | and bees whioh she had loved so much, that 
curtains floating over her. The rich hues of would steal here in summer; and then they em- 
the autumn sunset were streaming in upon her, j braced and parted. Oh, Death, thou Sanctifier, 
forming a kind of halo around her face; and by j The autumn passed, and the winter came with 
her bed stood her grandfather and the minister, storms and bleak winds from the hill side, and 
whilst Angus Stuart and Allan Grahame were on the first snow lay like a winding sheet about two 
either side of her, holding each a hand. Sweet graves under the yew tree, and the little cottage 
smiles flitted across her face as she said, joining by the burn side was tenantless, 
their hands together, 


NIGHT. 

BY CLARA MORETON. 

To -right a thick mist fills the valley wide, To wait the dawning of another day. 

And banks of clouds wall in the arching skies, Oh, gloomy night, thy shadow falls on me, 

Hiding the starlight from my eager eyes. As in the shrouded future, I divine, 

ack loom the rooks upon the dark hill side, Still darker hours than ever yet were mine. 

And all is drear and lone, where late so gay Then o'er my breast the waves of Sorrow’s sea 

The reapers toiled amid the golden grain, Shall beat more fieroely for the calm before, 

caving the rip ned field with loaded wain, Oh, Life! how wild the storms that sweep thy shore! 


i 
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i 
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LOVE DREAMS 


BT B. W. 


I had been, one evening in summer, to visit a 
family of friends, who lived in the country. I 
have said a family of friends, and though they 
were indeed such, my oonsoience, a very tender 
one, convicts me of inaccuracy in the statement. 
I will, therefore, at once oandidly make the con¬ 
fession, that had it not been for the bright, lus¬ 
trous, divinely beautiful eyes of Serena, the family 
might not, perhaps, have enjoyed the pleasure of 
my society. Having by this bestowal of confi¬ 
dence propitiated my reader, I shall count upon 
the friendly lenity of his judgment for the history 
of the strange events whioh befell me during my 
courtship. I entreat him to be good-naturedly 
credulous, for being a timid person, the least 
doubt of my veracity would embarrass me, and I 
should be unable to proceed in my narration. 

On the particular evening, of whioh I was about 
to speak, I was not Serena’s only visitor; a whis¬ 
kered young offioer, Major B-, was also with 

her, and, as I thought, making himself muoh too 
busy about my flower—my beautiful Serena; I 
could not but compare him to an ugly yellow- 
jacket, or fierce wasp, concerning himself with a 
white lily. 

As I sat, rather neglected, on a sofa opposite 
to the musicians, I had nothing better to do than 
to amuse myself by wishing ill wishes to the object 
of my jealous resentment. Might I not by a 
dexterous, and apparently casual movement of 
®y foot at the right moment, trip him up as 
he stooped for a music-book ? How delightful, 
if, by an awkward fall, he should change Serena’s 
smiles into laughter I Or could I not, unsus- 
peoted, jerk aside the chair, round the leg of 
which the top of my walking-stiok was hooked, 
just as he was about to seat himself? I rejected 
this idea as too vulgar and ill-bred, “but con¬ 
found the fellow I” I muttered, as he opened wide 
his mouth to emit a fine note, “I wish I dared 
thrust the end of my walking-stiok into the spa¬ 
cious cavern disclosed to view!” 

All this while I had held a little apple in thy 
hand, of the kind called lady-apple, which I had 
plucked from an orchard on my way to Serena’s, 
and my attention being diverted a moment from 
the singers I was examining its bright oolors, 
and passing it from hand to hand. A loud and 
prolonged note from the major’s throat oaused 


DBWBBS. 


me to look up, and I saw his jaws distended to 
their utmost extent. In a flash, before I had 
time for a thought, (to this hour I know not 
whether it was myself or Satan did the deed) 
the apple sped from my hand with too true an 
aim, and the long-drawn note ended with a sud¬ 
den—chug! 

The ludicrous appearance my rival presented 
at this moment induced an irrepressible fit of 
laughter, and perceiving that my only safety lay 
in retreat, I rushed from the room before the be¬ 
wildered major had recovered from his astonish¬ 
ment. 

I sped swiftly homeward, half expecting to be 
pursued, but hearing no sounds behind me, I 
gradually slackened my pace, and finally loitered 
along quite lazily over the fields, looking at the 
sky, which began to present a very singular 
appearance. Rays of light were shooting from 
the horizon upward, and back again, with incon¬ 
ceivable brilliancy and quickness. I knew it was 
an effect of the “northern lights,” but I had 
never before seen anything of the kind at all 
comparable in splendor, and brilliancy, to the 
magnifioent spectacle on whioh I was gazing. A 
rose colored light shone at the zenith, and rays, 
as of fire spread out from it, like a great um¬ 
brella, reaching half down the heavens. Shifting 
vapors of all hues were flitting swiftly aoross the 
sky. Never before, and never since, have I be¬ 
held a sight so wonderfrtl—so glorious! 

When I again looked toward the horizon, I 
observed that the spear-like rays had come nearer 
to me, and straining my eyes, I perceived dimly, 
huge, vague forms behind these silver rays, whioh 
I now saw were spearB of shining silver. Higher 
up I discerned other clouds—like forms, appa¬ 
rently opposing those below, for the spears were 
darting back and forth between them with light¬ 
ning-like rapidity. 

I turned my wondering eyes again to the zenith. 
From the centre of the rosy light—just where the 
flame oolored beams met, like a flower's leaves in 
the middle, an angelio face gleamed for an instant, 
and was gone! I pressed my hand to my eyes, 
doubting my senses, for it seemed to me that the 
starry eyes of Serena had shone upon me! 

Meanwhile the cloudy combatants had ap¬ 
proached me yet more nearly, and were still 
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advancing; suddenly I found myself in the midBt 
of a wild hurly-burly. Huge, vague forms were 
flitting confusedly, though hurriedly by, and 
glittering spears flashed incessantly about me. 
All at once I felt myself lifted and whirled sud¬ 
denly upward, like a leaf carried on high by a 
gale. Dizzy and confounded, I knew not what 
happened for a few moments, but when I re¬ 
covered myself, I was lying in perfect safety and 
security upon a pile of clouds which floated in 
upper air. Strange as my situation was, still 
more strangely, I felt no alarm, or even scarcely 
astonishment at it. I was as much at my ease, 
reclining on my ethereal couch as though I had 
left behind me my material part, and was there 
a spirit only. 

Meanwhile I watched curiously to see what 
would follow. I perceived that the lower row 
of combatants had risen, (probably carrying me 
with them in their asoent) and having joined 
their former opponents, they were now soaring, 
cloud-like, still farther upward. I saw them 
ascend to the brilliant centre, where I had seen 
the angelic face, and return bearing a nymph, 
or fairy, or angel, (I know not what to oall her) 
upon a rose colored shield, which resembled a 
radiating cloud. I could not see the face of this 
angelio maiden, for it was turned from me, but 
her form was of exquisite beauty, and I could 
discern that the lovely, graceful head was sur¬ 
rounded by a circlet of stars. From my hiding- 
place I watched her with great and peculiar 
interest, for, strange as it may seem, she in some 
way unaccountably reminded me of my earthly 
angel—Serena. 


The cl< u 1-heroes had disappeared, I knew nol 
when or how, and a scene of wonderful beautj 
now presented itself. From all the surrounding 
clouds the most exquisite little beings began to 
emerge. Their misty, floating robes were of all 
hues—blue, purple, golden, pink, grey and white. 
They soared fleetly about from cloud to cloud, 
and from space to space, each bearing a long 
wand burning at one end. I soon perceived that 
they were lighting up the stars, of which nothing 
had previously been visible. Their task done, 
they came floating and dancing back, and formed 
a circle round the lovely lady who yet reclined 
upon her couch of rosy vapors. 

Turning partly round, she said in a voice so 
sweetly familiar that it made me start, 

“Ah, why were you so late in coming; I ex¬ 
pected you sooner?” 

1 knew not why, but I seemed to feel an inward 
consciousness that these words were addressed to 
me ut *' le bright circle made answer. Another 
moment, and the fairy forms were scattered again 


—they darted off, here, there, everywhere to seek 
; their pleasures. Some flew to sport among the 
| stars, others merely floated serenely on the pure 
; azure, but most of them began a lively game of 
; hide and seek in the clouds; generally hi ding , as 
: I observed, in clouds of the same color as their 
: garments. One little angel in white I had noticed 
: with particular admiration. She was the pret- 
; tiest, archest little fairy that ever danced on a 
: wreath of mist; a beautiful face had she, and 
; a dainty waist,-that, airy as it was, might well 
; tempt a mortal, and unspiritual embrace. I 
| trembled with pleasure as I saw her skip to the 
cloud in which I was in searoh of a hiding-place. 
She nestled herself down quite near me—only a 
little mist between us! I could resist now no more 
than in a late case of temptation, and stretching 
out my arms I caught my fairy within them. 

My triumph was of short duration. Instantly 
all beoame wild confusion, and I felt myself fall¬ 
ing, falling, till from the dizzy, whirling motion 
my senses forsook me. I awoke with a shock, 
and found myself lying on the hill-top, much 
bruised, as though by a fall, and with a brain 
bewildered by the strange sights I had seen, or 
dreamt about. It was now daylight, and sitting 
on the turf I slowly recalled to memory the 
occurrences of the preceding night. I tried to 
convinoe myself that I had been dreaming, but 
the events seemed too vivid and real to have 
been merely dreamed, and certain very unmis¬ 
takable bruises perplexed me, and left me still 
more in doubt. 

The subject, however, haunted me all day, and 
| at night fall, full of wild musings and fantastio 
| thoughts, I took my way to Serena. As I ap- 
! proached the house I heard the sound of music, 
and I thought, with a jealous pang, that my de¬ 
tested rival was with her. I crept softly to the 
low, open window and looked in; there sat my 
beloved, alone, at her harp—her beautiful up¬ 
raised eyes glistening with the emotion her own 
music excited. The instant I looked at her, the 
angel face I had seen at the zenith returned 
forcibly to my mind; round Serena floated a 
robe of pink gauze, whioh perhaps increased the 
fancied resemblance. I gazed at her silently— 
rapturously. She seemed to me to be of super¬ 
human beauty and goodness. At last, unable 
longer to restrain myself, I exclaimed, “Serena!” 
aild sprang toward her. She half turned her 
head and said, without looking at me, 

“Is it you? You are late in coming. I ex¬ 
pected you sooner.” 

The simple words seemed to thrill through my 
whole being—I felt a shiver of mysterious awe 
creep over me. 
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I know not what I replied, but something wild 
and incoherent I am sure, for Serena smiled, and 
said I must be dreaming. 

. I spent an hour or two of delicious lore deli¬ 
rium by the side of my adored, whose eyes 1 
thought seemed to read the lore messages freely 
sent by mine, and sometimes to return sweet 
responses. When I rose to go, she came with 
me into the garden, and as we passed a jessamine 
vine I pulled a long flowing spray, which I twined 
round her graceful head. Scarcely had I done 
so, however, when again a feeling of mysterious 
awe returned to me. The white star-like flowers 
in Serena’s dark curls gleamed in the moonlight, 
like real stars, and a light appeared to stream 
from her faoe transfiguring it 
“Angel! Serena!” I cried, “look thus for¬ 
ever! It was thus I saw you last night upon your 
rosy cloud, surrounded by your fairy maidens. 
Attempt not to disguise it—you it was, you alone, 
whom I saw last night!” j 

“ That you saw me last night, I have no doubt,” 
said 8erena, after a pause, “since I had the plea¬ 
sure of a visit from you and Major B-,” she 

smiled roguishly, “but what you can mean by 
talking of rosy clouds, and fairies, I am at a loss 
to imagine.” 

t “Nonsense, Serena,” cried I, quite impatiently, 
‘‘you mu9t know what I mean; your’s was cer- 
tamly the face I saw at the zenith, surrounded 
by the rosy rays!” 

8erena opened her bright eyes, and looked 
astonished—she certainly began to entertain 
doubts of my sanity. After a little thoughtful 
pause, she laughed— 

“lam happy to have been the subject of your 
dreams,” she said. 

Had I indeed been dreaming? I began to 
‘“V 0 - 1 could not tell, but if so, willingly 
ould I have dreamt forever, for never had I 
been so happy. 

In rather an absent mood I parted from Serena, 
and turned homeward. I wished, as I went along, 
indeed I almost expected , that something would 1 
occur to enable me to renew the dreams or reali- ■ 
ties, whichever they might be, of the previous i 
night. I looked again and again to the heavens, I 
au was serene and peaceful—the stars gleamed i 
in ? U8Ua *’ and ^in vapory clouds were sweep- i 
8 y as I had often seem them, but there was i 
o ng of the strange appearances of the night 1 
oefore nothing supernatural save the mysterious i 
®auty and grandeur of the starry heavens, which e 
at all times, enough to awe the observing 1 
ind almost into fear. As I came to the barren s 
I could not help lingering, but nothing hap- t 
Pened, and I went slowly homeward. p 


d All the next day, while I was at my work, the 
d vision of Serena as I saw her the night before, 
with her jessamine wreath of stars, haunted me. 
i- I loved her with unspeakable tenderness, and 
1 now more intensely than ever before. 
y At sunset I set off impatiently to seek my 
t dream love, as I called Serena to myself, deter- 
b mined to beseech her to share the burden of in- 
e finite love, which was becoming too great for my 
I finite heart to bear alone. 
b The clouds were uncommonly gorgeous, tinged 
s by the rays of the sinking sun, and I watched 
J their changing hues as I walked along. When 
, I came to the summit of the well-remembered 
i hill I lay down on my back, and shading my eyes 
with my hand, looked up to see them, and peer 

• into their depths as I had loved to do from child- 

• hood. I remained thus gazing and dreaming, as 
one will when so occupied, till the sun had long 
gone down. The glory had departed from the 

j clouds, and grey shades, and streaks of mist 
began to appear in the valley. Suddenly I sprang 
to my feet with a startled feeling, and a certain 
consciousness that something strange was about 
to happen. Looking down, I saw the fog forming 
in the valley, in huge, heavy masses, like the 
cumbrous white clouds we see in summer. Slowly 
they began to roll up the hill—on they came to 
my very feet. They encompassed me on every 
side—I could see nothing but mist, and already 
as I looked about me 1 seemed to have left the 
earth, and to be in upper air. But presently I 
felt a soft, delicious motion. I sank back, and 
closing my eyes, I gave myself up entirely to 
the pleasure imparted by the dreamy, floating 
motion; even curiosity was suspended till L felt 
my cloud-car become stationary; then looking 
about me, I saw all around dimly visible the 
same giant, misty forms I had seen before. Black 
shades thickened' on all sides, but whether they 
were clouds, or throngs of these same shapeless 
giants, I could not determine. 

While I lay pondering and observing, thunders 
began to roll—at first faintly—then with terrific 
violence. Lightnings were hurled in every direc¬ 
tion without a moment’s cessation, and wild, 
tempestuous, phantom forms swept by. Awed 
and trembling, I gazed on the raging storm 
| around, below, and above me, but I felt no harm, 
and after a time the tumult subsided. Little by 
little, all grew more and more quiet, more and 
more serene, till the silence of another world 
seemed around me. The moon came out in her 
lovely glory, and tipped all the clouds with silver, 
scattering the few black ones that were disposed ' 
to linger. I emerged a little from my resting- 
place and looked down. There lay the world 
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before me sleeping in the moonlight Oh, how 
still and beautiful it looked with its gleaming 
waters, and here and there sparkling lighted 
cities glittering in the darkness. My attention 
was recalled by a sight which absorbed me alto¬ 
gether. 

Two long lines of maidens, robed in misty 
white, appeared floating in the clear air; as they 
passed I perceived that they were drawing by a 
fine starry chain, a cloud, shaped like a oar, in 
which was seated the same lovely being I had 
seen before. As she passed, she turned her face 
full toward me, and I beheld—Serena! 

I sprang forward, and spreading out my arms, 
cried, 

“Serena! Serena! Leave me not here! Thine 
am I now, and forever!” 

A smile of heavenly beauty stole over the angel 
face, and stretching out her hand, my dream love 
placed me beside her. On we floated like dis¬ 
embodied spirits, while a feeling of ecstasy, inde¬ 
scribable and unutterable, pervaded my being; 
heaven itself seemed entered. 

Then I stood with my companion in what 
looked like a dim, vast, misty cathedral; long 
vistas, and rows of faintly defined columns were 
visible in wondrous beauty and order. Before 
me rose the altar to this heaven-built church. 

Serena was still beside me, and looking at her 
full of doubt and wonder, I saw that her head 


I was encircled by the starry jessamine wreath my 
own hands had placed there. Her eyes met 
mine, and taking my hand in her’s, she raised 
both together toward heaven, as though in attes¬ 
tation of a solemn vow. At this moment sounds 
like the music of the spheres floated by, and I 
exolaimed in a sort of ecstatic delirium, 

“ The morning stars are singing togetherl” 

^ What happened after this I know not—I was 
conscious of nothing more, till, next morning, I 
opened my eyes and found myself lying oold and 
wet upon the barren hill-top. 

The evening of the same day, with feelings 
almost of solemnity, I took my way to seek 
Serena. As I walked along, heaven and earth 
glowed in perfect beauty and peace, and a deep 
serenity and happiness fell upon my heart 
As I entered Serena’s garden, she came out 
to meet me robed in silvery white, and in her 
hair gleamed a wreath of jessamine stars. I felt 
as I gazed at her that she was all in all to me— 
my heart yearned with unspeakable tenderness 
toward her. 

Looking earnestly at her, I said with emotion, 
“Serena! Serena! Leave me not alone in the 
world! Thine am I, now and evermore!” 

She took my offered hand in her’s, and while 
her tearful eyes were raised, said solemnly, 

“ Thine, too, am I, wholly and eternally—I feel 
that our souls were united in heaven.” 


TEARS. 


BY D. HABDY, JB. 


Why, oh, why doth that old man weep, 

And shed those fast-flowing tears? 

Is memory leading him back 
To ohildhood’s bliss-haunted years? 

Ah, yes, and he sighs for those seasons of joy. 
Those moments of pleasure all free from alloy. 

His step is now feeble and slow, 

And fast his eye waxeth dim, 

The friends of his youth slumber low, 

And earth hath no charms for him; 

His tongue is now palsied, his locks have turned grey. 
And fast from the earth-shades he's passing away. 


Why, oh, why dost that strong man weep 
While others are blithe and gay? 

Have shadows all darkling and deep. 

In gloom enshrouded his way? 
Wh^’.° f u,“ i ' f0rt " ne han *f M* brow- 

y sad is his spirit—why weepeth he now? 


Hopes, that so long he has oherished, 

Alas! have taken their flight, 

Dreams of his childhood have perished, 

Like frost-work gay of the night, 

Bowed is his spirit in gloom and in sadness, 

The future may bring him no bright days of gladness. 

Why, oh, why weeps that noble youth, 

Has the future no charms in store? 

He has found that the dreamings, forsooth. 

Of his ohildhood days are o’er; 

Yes, he’8 awakened to the dreamings of life, 

And found this a world of contention and strife. 

What maketh that young child weep? 

He’s lost a glittering toy, 

And oloudlets now gather all deep, 

And sad is the rose-oheeked boy; 

The shadows are long under morning’s fair sky, 
That shrink to our step when the moon rideth high. 
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Thb Tuscans have a saying—“she who is 
worthy to wear a crown of Jasmine, brings a 
fortune t& her husband/’ and it is as common 
a custom in that country for brides, worthy and 
unworthy, to wear Jasmine in their hair, as it is 
here for them to wear orange blossoms. It is 
hard to choose between two such lovely flowers. 
A beautiful, refreshing fruit follows the orange 
blossom, therefore it seems to promise that the 
loveliness of the bride shall pass into the yet 
more perfect beauty of the diguified, useful, 
home-blessing matron. 

But then the Jasmine is far the prettier flower, 
and the Tuscans have adopted it as their bridal 
emblem from a very interesting incident It was 
as follows: 

The Grand Duke had been passionately fond 
of flowers, and his greenhouse was the most per¬ 
fect art, at that time—the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century—could produce. His gardener, 
a silent, reserved, but enthusiastic young man, 
was not only a most successful and devoted prac¬ 
tical cultivator, but a very scientific botanist. 

I said the Grand Duke had been fond of flowers 
^now bis whole thoughts were filled with but 
one, a most beautiful Jasmine. In its department 
of the hothouse no other blossom was allowed to 
expand—every bud was nipt off in the commence¬ 
ment of its tiny existence. The wandering eye 
must be attracted from the queenly flower by 
no rival, however humble. Not only this, but 
numerous plants must die a slow death to show 
yet more perfectly the beauty of the favorite. 
The dark, glossy Camilla, and the bright, ex¬ 
quisitely delicate Heath, must lend their foliage 
as back-ground and contrast to the graceful and 
idolized plant. When they pined and faded in 
the unoongenial heat, fresh victims must take 
their places. The flower was certainly surpass¬ 
ingly lovely, and numerous were the applications 
for even a little spiig of it; but the Grand Duke 
indignantly refused to give lest it should be pro¬ 
pagated. He gloried in the hope that there was 
but one in the world, and that one his! His 
gardener had called the new variety into exist¬ 
ence, and no plant like it lived. He was proud 
and fond of it, for the fame of it spread far and 
near. 

If the Grand Duke oherished it as a lover would 


a mistress, the affection Wilhelm, the gardener, 
felt for it seemed to be that of a father for a 
lovely daughter. 

In his wanderings in search of botanical speci¬ 
mens, Wilhelm often passed a little cottage gar¬ 
den, which never failed to attraot much of his 
silent attention. It was beautifully kept, and in 
so favorable a position that flowers of every kind 
seemed to blossom there with remarkable mag¬ 
nificence. The most exquisite taste had chosen 
and grouped them. Wilhelm was never weary 
of leaning on the fence and feasting his eyes 
upon the rare beauty of the spot. 

He had already twice seen its mistress, a 
graceful Italian girl of about sixteen, gathering 
flowers; and the third time, one warm autumn 
eve as he stopped as usual at the gate, she was 
tying up a rose so near it that it was necessary 
to speak. He said, 

“Good evening, signorina—you love flowers.” 

“Yes, signor,” and no other words passed be¬ 
tween them, though Wilhelm looked long at the 
garden; longer still at the lithe form and lovely 
face of the peasant girl, who did not delay her 
work. But matters did not continue so. His 
evening walk was now uniformly past the beau¬ 
tiful garden—and from mere passing salutations 
they soon came to long, interesting conversations 
on their common subject of interest—flowers. 
Finally Wilhelm was invited to enter by the 
young girl’s mother, and thus he learned the 
history of the family, being also desired to com¬ 
municate his own. Aimee’s father was a French 
gardener, whence her name and skill in raising 
plants; the mother said she herself was a Neapo¬ 
litan, and she had given Aimee her luxuriant 
jetty hair and melting blaok eyes. They had 
come from Franoe in the hope of obtaining the 
situation which Wilhelm held: but the father 
had died almost immediately after their arrival. 
Aimee now supported herself and her mother by 
selling bouquets. 

Wilhelm’s story was no more eventful. He 
was the fifth son of a noble, but poor German 
family; and when he left the University, he 
could not endure to live at home to increase its 
penury. His family had neither wealth nor 
influenoe to aid him, and he was glad to get 
any independent employment. Doubly happy he 
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imagined himself when he obtained the chief 
direction of the beautiful gardens of the Grand 
Duke, and so was able to gratify an intense love 
for the “gentle race of flowers,” as well as to 
send home material aid to his parents. 

Doubtless that autumn was a very happy one 
to him, but his nature was reserved, and a veil 
of German phlegm concealed the enthusiasm of 
his mind. But with her warm, glowing, pas¬ 
sionate heart, her expressive face, and her in¬ 
stinctive love of the beautiful, how could Aimee 
resist the influence of Wilhem’s most beautiful 
soul, or conceal the feeling he inspired? She 
loved as Italians love, but with dignity and 
womanliness, not without painful fears that she 
was not loved in return. It was a happy autumn 
nevertheless to both of them, for they were much 
together. 

“Wilhelm,” said Aimee, one day, “is not 
this pretty Jasmine quite as fine as the Grand 
Duke’s?” 

He shook his head in reply. 

“Not?” said she, with a disappointed look. 
“ Surely nothing could exceed the beauty of that 
cluster of star-like blossoms, with the dark and 
pretty foliage, unless it be a magic flower. Ah, 
they tell strange tales of the Duke’s Jasmine!” • 

“What do they say, Aimee?” 

“That it is no flower, but an imprisoned spirit, 
one of those wild flower spirits like the Undines, 
and that the Grand Duke loves her. The per¬ 
fume is intoxicating, and she holds the Duke 
enchanted by it—but our Holy Mother protects 
him and keeps her prisoned in the flower. They 
say when he approaches the blossoms emit flashes 
of light, and the branches stir, stretching toward 
him. Tell me the truth about it.” 

“The Duke loves it. It is a beautiful thing, 
perfect in beauty and fragrance. As it is my 
child I also love it” Jealousy of the flower 
kept Aimee from continuing the conversation. 
Her heart beat yet more wildly to know the 
feelings of him she loved toward her. She was 
silent till he left her, and then wept passionate 
tears of suppressed affection, longing and fear. 

A week after this evening she met him at the 
gate with a joyful exclamation—“it is my birth- 
day—I am seventeen!” She had looked forward 
all day to receiving his good wishes—but Wil¬ 
helm said nothing. He held her hand, however, 
and looked on her downcast face till she feared 
her heart beat audibly. He said at last, 

“In my country one may have one’s own 
will without oontradiotion on one’s birthd&y, and 
every wish must be fulfilled. I have brought 
thee no gift. Wilt thou not make some request 
that I may grant it?” 


I “Let me see the Grand Duke’s Jasmine,” 
asked Aimee, with a deep blush. 

“Come now,” he answered, smiling. 

With eyes dancing with delight, Aimee set out 
I with him. The sun was near its setting, and 
from the heavens descended the rapture of an 
| Italian eve. But that is silent happiness, so 

I Aimee spoke not a word. Her feelings were at 
a dizzy height of agitation, expeotancy and joyful 
triumph. 

As she entered the crystal portal of the con- 
| servatory, and passed through its blossom-lined 
| avenues, she felt its heavily perfumed air weigh 
down her too buoyant spirit, and spread over 
her soul a dreamy calmness. A long avenue of 
Camillas, without a blossom or bud, led them 
toward a small circular space surmounted by a 
| dome, and afar off the suspicion of a peculiar 
: fragrance began to steal on the sense, growing 
, momently more defined, stirring in Aimee’s ex¬ 
pectant heart a dreamy rapture. 

They entered the charmed circle by a con¬ 
cealed door In its centre, raised on a green 
marble pedestal of graceful form, stood the Jas¬ 
mine. Around it was a wide walk enclosed by a 
wall of foliage, so that the flower shone relieved 
from whatever side of the small apartment it 
was viewed. Beneath the plants which served 
as walls were ranged couches of moss colored 
velvet, on which the Grand Duke spent his lei¬ 
sure hours, satisfying his soul with the beauty 
of the beloved plant, and inhaling its delioious 
breath, which brought him thoughts pleasant as 
words uttered by beloved lips. 

The young girl slowly advanced, and stood 
almost reverentially gazing, a deep, vague de¬ 
light stealing over her upturned face as her eyes 
dwelt upon the rich clusters of white flowers, 
which seemed each composed of a thousand 
flakes of creamy snow, separate, yet moulded 
into the perfection of grace in a flower, and 
seeming to droop with the languor of their own 
sweetness. The heart of each fully expanded 
blossom seemed to glow, but the delicate half 
opened buds were pure. The foliage, light and 
airy, was a most beautiful dress for this Venus 
of flowers. 

Aimee was surely spell-bound, so long did she 
stand there. Wilhelm had thrown himself upon 
one of the Duke’s couches, and his eyes rested 
on the beautiful girl at her flower-worship, 
with an abstraction deep as her own. Darkness 
began to steal in, yet the white flowers gleamed 
against the dark green, and when the moon¬ 
beams penetrated they seemed to shine by a 
light of their own. The enchanting fragrance 
grew more intense, so searching, and spirit- 
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moving that Wilhelm mast rise and stand close 
by Aimee. 

“Ah,” said she, “it sheds joy around it—it is 
divine—angels bend over it—and look at it with 
love.” 

“Dost thou see many? I see bat one.” 

“It breathes into my heart,” said Aimee, pas¬ 
sionately. 

Wilhelm plucked a duster of blossoms and 
placed it in her hair—while the eyes of the j 
young girl turned slowly from the flower to meet 
his gaze, and his lips that instant pressed into 
her soul the knowledge that she was beloved. 
Some time after seated by Wilhem, and sup- j 
ported by him, she suddenly started in horror, j 

“Thou hast broken the Grand Duke’s flower,” 
she faltered. 

“I have broken it for thee!” he replied, with 
suppressed exultation. i 

“ Yes, I am to blame, only I,” she said, eagerly; ' 
“tell him so.” j 

Wilhelm heard her voice not her words, and j 
he only pressed her closer to him. 

“Will the Duke be very angry—will he make ; 
you suffer?” 

The distress of her tone recalled him. ! 

“ He will be angry doubtless: but I shall suffer > 
nothing for that action: it will bring me only < 
joy.” 


“Dost thou not love the flower?” asked Aimee, 
in a low tone. “How couldst thou break it?” 

“A flower cannot fill my heart. It is only 
fit to become an ornament for thee. See,” he 
continued, rising, and leading her out of the 
enchanted circle to a polished silver mirror, 
which had been used to reflect some former 
favorite of the Grand Duke's—“there is light 
enough for thee to see how thou art the Queen, 
of Flowers, and this but a gem in thy hair.” 

But the girl drew bashfully back, and they 
passed again through the fragrant aisles to the 
open air. Hardly had they stepped into the 
moonlight, when the Duke’s voice was heard 
asking for Wilhelm, and afraid lest Aimee should 
hear the storm which was ooming he bade her 
fly home, and not even pause to take breath lest 
some harm should befall her. He delayed as 
long as possible appearing before his offended 
lord, that he might watoh her on her way. She 
sped gladly home—passing a shrine she fell on 
her knees before it, took her flower from her 
hair, and laid it at the Virgin’s feet. 

“Oh, Virgin Mother, dear and beautiful,” she 
murmured, “even this I could give thee, so do I 
love thee for interceding with thy Son and giving 
me this happiness. Oh, mother, who thyself 
knoweat how to love, thou dost know better than 


{ 
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I can ask how to shower upon his head every 
blessing. Bless him through this very flower. 
We are poor—we cannot be always near each 
other for long years, perhaps never, if thou dost 
not aid us—and to be separated is death to me, 
mother. If thou will accept this flower, which 
thou knowest is what is most dear of all my 
possessions, and wilt aid us—cause it to fade 
before my eyes.” 

Thus speaking, the young girl suspended her 
prayer, and seeing that the flower did not fade, 
her first impulse was to snatch and kiss it joy¬ 
fully—but the fearful thought struck her that 
this fact was an evidence of the refusal of the 
Virgin to protect her. 

With a burst of tears she laid the flower again 
at the blessed feet, and cried, 

“Oh, take it, mother! Protect us—aid us, or 
we shall never be happy.” For some time longer 
she earnestly supplicated favor, and then a bright 
idea suddenly occurring, she cried in hope, “but 
if thou wouldst signify that I should keep the 
flower—that it will not be counted to me for sin 
after having offered it to thee—that thou art 
satisfied with my willingness to give it up to 
thee, and wilt still take us under thy protection, 
let it not fade, and I will take it with me thank¬ 
fully!” 

Again she looked eagerly at the flower. It did 
not shrivel up before her fearful eyes, and she 
took it eagerly with a kiss, fervent, but light as 
that of a breeze. After some ejaculated expres¬ 
sions of gratitude to the Virgin, the little sophist 
hastened home; and her first care was to plant 
the precious gift, that if possible she might pre¬ 
serve it to be forever a token of her lover’s affec¬ 
tion. She watched it with solicitude, and did 
everything for it that care or skill could suggest. 
It lived and grew. But I am anticipating. 

Wilhelm, I said, delayed meeting the Duke, and 
meanwhile two or three changes had taken place 
in the latter's mood. His anger when he saw 
the most beautiful cluster gone from his idol, 
was succeeded by grief at the injury his darling 
had received: and grief was followed by a more 
dreadful thought—whoever had the blossom 
might grow from it another plant, nay! many 
plants like his own! 

Already he saw in fancy his peerless one 
multiplied to myriads, and decorating the gar¬ 
dens of despised peasants. He gave one re¬ 
proachful glance at the flower, as if it. had been 
voluntarily unfaithful, and its spell over him was 
brokenforever. 

Indignation, however, at being deprived of the 
former delight of his soul still remained; and 
it was while this feeling was dominant that 
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THB GRAND DUKE’S JASMINE. 


Wilhelm entered. He was questioned, and after 
telling the truth, instantly dismissed. 

The Grand Duke’s Jasmine was soon dethroned, 
and a fountain took its place. Once again the 
plants were allowed to nurse their little buds, 
and the walls of the circle glowed with blossoms 
of every hue. Restored to the common shelves, 
crowded among the other plants, the Jasmine 
could not live. The blossoms shrunk, their lam¬ 
bent flame was extinguished, the plant pined 
and died while the Duke's heart was filled with 
another love. 

Wilhelm left the palace that night As he 
passed the same shrine at which Aimee prayed, 
he paused, lifted his hat, crossed himself, and 
was going on his way, when he saw gleaming on 
the stone a flower fallen from the cluster he had 
given Aimee, and he lingered longer kneeling 
before the Virgin. 

In the early morning he bade Aimee and her 
mother farewell, telling them his intention of 
visiting his parents, and seeking some means of 
earning a livelihood. He obtained the mother’s 
permission to claim Aimee as his bride as soon 
as he could maintain her; and thus poor Aimee's 
cup of joy was dashed from her lips ere she had 
fully tasted it, for Wilhelm could not delay his 
journey. 

A year passed, and Aimee’s Jasmine almost 
rivalled the Duke’s, except that the plant w'as 
much smaller. Persons eager to see it fre¬ 
quently called at the cottage, and its proud 
owner extolled its beauty, and told of its being 
the only descendant of the Grand Duke’s, till 
the fame of it spread far and near. Many a 
gardener sighed with envy, and many a maiden 
wished for a like gift from her lover. 

One day Aimee received an order from a noble 
in the vicinity, for flowers to decorate his palace 
on the occasion of a grand fete. Some delicate 
flowers were also bespoken to be worn in the 
hair of a young daughter of the house. Aimee 
always afterward believed that she was directly 
inspired by the Virgin to make for the lady a 
crown of her matchless Jasmine. She did so, 
and sent with it a history of the plant. The 
price she charged for it was in accordance with 
her estimation of its value. A circlet of gems 
might have been bought with the gold she re¬ 
ceived for it. 

But what gems could match it, or rival its pure, 
graceful beauty—what jewels could breathe out 
its fragranoe? 

The crown was eagerly taken, and its story 
circulated. Jasmine became the fashion—no 
head-dress was oomplete without at least one 
cluster of its blossoms—ladies contended for 


even a single flower. Aimee’s poor plant was 
soon dismantled of all save one cluster—the 
most beautiful, which she kept to represent her 
lover’s original gift, though offered extravagant 
so ms for it Even the symbol of that gift was 
priceless. 

Another year came and went, and Jasmine 
was no longer the rage; but gardeners came 
to purchase young plants, and the peasants to 
beg sprigs. To the latter Aimee gave freely, 
and the beautiful flower soon gladdened many a 
home, sending with its fragrance love and peace 
into young hearts. 

On a summer day of this year, Aimee was 
walking in her shrubbery, when she felt a hand 
laid gently on her shoulder, and with a joyful 
ory she turned to meet Wilhelm’s long, eager 
embraoe. 

His first words were sad,however—“lam poor 
as when I left thee, but I could no longer endure 
not to see thee.” 

“But I am rich,” said Aimee, “with the flower 
thou gavest me wealth—the Virgin has blessed it 
to us. I am rich, and all that I have is thine!” 

She then told him the story of her flower. But 
there was still a cloud on Wilhelm’s brow, and 
when Aimee questioned he replied, “thou wilt 
give me enough in thyself—I must bring gold to 
thee. I, with a fortune, would dare to take thee 
—I will not take thy fortune with thee.” 

“Thou shalt,” cried Aimee, passionately, “it 
is thine—take back what thou gavest me—I will 
not have it—it was thy gift” Then bursting 
into tears she said, laying her hand on his arm, 
and looking with irresistible persuasion into his 
face, 

“Thou wilt.” 

Wilhelm could not refuse, but the cloud did 
not pass away till she poured out a history of the 
blessed inspiration of the Virgin, her hopes, her 
delight at success, and her intense happiness as 
she cherished the hope of securing his. Her 
passionate eloquence prevailed. 

Not long after Aimee, her dark locks crowned 
with Jasmine, walked with her bridal maidens 
to the church to give herself to her lover. The 
aisles were thronged, for both nobility and pea¬ 
santry loved the beautiful and far-famed flower 
girl. 

Many valuable presents were given to the 
newly married couple, the Grand Duke himself 
causing to be erected for them a small circular 
greenhouse, and bestowing upon Wilhelm, in 
token of his forgiveness, the green marble pedes¬ 
tal of his former idol. But the Jasmine was not 
enthroned on it. A plaster cast of the Virgin 
took its place, and the plant at her feet was 
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Gained wound the pedestal. The people said Note.— The outlines of this story were taken 

the Jasmine was no longer the emblem of the from a paragraph in an old Horticultural Maga- 
exclusive, voluptuous, selfish love of the nobility, zine. There is now in our greenhouses a plant 
but of the pure, faithful wedded affection of their called the Grand Duke or Tuscan Jasmine, there- 
own class. Therefore in Tuscany it is a popular fore it is quite probable that the story is true, 
flower, and brides adopt it as their own. 


PASSION’S FUGITIVE. 


BY E. D. HOWARD. 


A charm was thrown around me, 

Whioh stole my sense in dream away; 

A potent chain had bound me 
Ere yet my heart divined its sway. 

So sweet the joyous feeling, 

Unlike all other bondage, this 
No pain its power revealing, 

Betrayed itself by throbs of bliss! 

Ob, when some power unholy 
Has crushed a noble spirit down, 

Some being wronged and lowly 
In slavery's fetters darkly bound. 

How glorious is the moment 
When fire heroic thrills his veins, 

And braving all opponent, 

One throb indignant breaks his chains 1 

But when the chain that binds us 
Is clasped insidious on the heart; 

When every pulse reminds us 
How painfully its links will part; 

When but to wear it ever 
Were dearest boon this heart could crave; 
When fates that would dissever 
The chain which binds, must wound the slave. 


Oh, then to nerve the spirit, 

And tear those links of bliss away 
Which cling so fondly near it, 

It seems to break as soon as they! 

And when they're rent forever 
Snch bitter drops of anguish flow, 

That, spite of stern endeavor, 

Back to its thrall the heart would go. 

Thus—thus my soul hath broken 
A charm which reigned so sweetly there; 
And banished every token 
Of thraldom onoe so fondly dear! 

And yet—ah, yet there lingers 
The fragrance of its wild oontrol, 

As perfume haunts the fingers 
Which crushed the thorny rose they stole! 

'T was passions charm seductive, 

A tie unworthy to be worn! 

'T was madness, more destructive, 

Because its pain was fondly borne! 

'T were phrenzied joy to bind it 
In folds of rapture round the heart, 

But Purity untwined it, 

And tore its glowing links apart! 


TO MARY. 


BY 8. P. DANNER. 


Thou wakest up sad thoughts to-night, 

A spell is o'er me oast— 

Eife-like and fresh with flower, come back 
The memories of tho past! 

I think of one, whose sweet loved voioe 
Ow hearts with joy oft filled— 
ose tones beguiled thus many an hour— 
That voice in death is stilled. 

How sad the contrast brought to mind, 

As listening thus again, 
y heart is borne to other days, 

When first I heard that strain— 


No shadow then was o’er my home— 

No cloud was o'er my sky— 

I thought not then of change and death, 
Nor knew that they were nigh! 

But now! These visions of the past! 

They haunt me with their power— 

The home! the voice! the forms have gone 
Since that calm twilight hour. 

I cannot bear such memories now, 

I must not thus compare 
The happy past with present gloom— 

Cease then that plaintive air! 
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A DAY AT OLYMPUS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “SUSY L-’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

The time of the singing of the birds, the spring 
time of the year, had come. Softness and delight 
were in the air; and a rich purple glow was on 
the hills and in the vallies. The trees were still, 
like sentinels. Not a bough, hardly a leaf stirred. 
But there was the busy hum of newly awakened 
insect life; and the full, prolonged strains of the 
birds gushed out on every hand. The streams 
ran tinkling along; and mirrored faultlessly the 
blue sky, the white cloud, and the bordering trees 
—many of them leafless as yet, but aglow in the 
soft coloring of budding beauty. It was still 
everywhere that day among the dwellers on the 
earth; for even in the town, the softening in¬ 
fluences were not wholly unfelt. Visions of green 
fields and woods, and yearnings to stray therein, 
went through And through many a brain. Even 
at Olympus new exhilaration was felt. Minerva 
passed out and in, in the morning hours, from one 
room to another, and from the rooms to the gar¬ 
dens among the pillars and vines; and wherever 
she went she had beaming eyes and thoroughly 
glorified mien. Venus plucked flowers and 
feather-like leaves and wrought them together 
into wreaths and crowns. If she passed a pillar 
she twined a wreath about it; and if she met a 
goddess or a nymph, she set a crown gracefully 
on her head. Truly Minerva and Venus should 
have been very happy on that glorious spring 
day. But as we mortals must almost always do 
somewhere in the midst of our best times, they 
sighed now and then as the day advanced; 
Minerva, that disquiets must so often come into 
the life that would be so beautiful and good, if 
her own heart and the hearts of Juno and of all 
the rest of the gods and goddesses, were worthy 
of that calm sky, that glowing expense of hill, 
vale and stream; Venus, that—why, that Vulcan 
had not a little,just a little more grace; that his 
feet must be so utterly uncouth, and so feeble in 
their services. It was so bad in a drawing-room 
among the rest of the gods who were so elegant! 
Heigh-ho. And Venus threw away a whole hand¬ 
ful of ohoiccst flowers and turned to the palace 
with languid steps; as if it were, after all, not 
worth while walking or doing anything, since 
her husband had such inelegance; and sighing, 


“heigh-ho—heigh-ho—I wish it were different! 
If it were only different!” 

She sauntered into a long, long court; (you of 
Philadelphia have no conception of the length 
and breadth of that court, of the interminable 
vistas through the oleanders, mrytles, fountains 
and graceful architecture,) and there she found 
Minerva sitting pensively, with her head leaning 
against a pillar. If any of my readers believe 
that she had mild and well-pleased eyes on any 
of the beautiful vistas, or on the grand landscape 
stretching afar, and seen through the lofty win¬ 
dows and doors which were opened wide that 
day to the spring airs, they must be told, that, 
on the contrary, she only saw a dark stain on the 
carpet where Ganymede had that day upset a 
nectar flagon. She only thought that if Gany¬ 
mede would be a little more careful, and if all 
the rest would be a little more careful, she need 


not be forever working carpets and tapestries; S 
she might then study the philosophers to her n 
heart’s content, and grow wise, and improve her- h 
self indefinitely. So Minerva too said, heigh-ho! * 

and sighed, and turned her eyes away to the * 

grand landscape without seeing it. h 

Venus heard the sigh as she oame along, tug¬ 
ging with impatient fingers at her girdle. ^ 


“Minerva!” said she, stopping before that 1 
goddess, and mechanically tearing a vine that 
touched her shoulder. “Minerva! did you ever 
think that, after all, there isn’t anything in all 1 
Olympus that is worth one feather out of that r 
owl’s wing? There isn't, depend upon it!” 0 

“But if we all were wiser, Venus! We spend « 

our time in such a poor way! I’ve been think- Ji 

ing about it as I sat here; and I know that one * 

may try fetes and flowers forever and ever; but t 

one does not find a real, enduring kind of plea- 
sure until one comes to be thoroughly learned 
and wise. I so long, on this account, to know * 
all things!” ' 

“ Ah, ho!” laughed pretty little Venus, with a * 

shrug. “I confess that sounds queer! I think ) 

I could be content if—now don’t tell anybody, ii 

Minerva!” cuddling up close to Minerva, and ; 

clasping her arm in both her child-like hands. * 

“Don’t telli but if Vulcan were a little hand- i 

corner! Do you know? I am sometimes fairly S 
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ashamed of him; especially when Mara and death, and of the renewed life beyond; of its 
Apollo are about. Don’t tell now! Here let long, long course; of its delights for the guileless 
me put this spray of laurel in your hair. There, and loving-hearted child, of its rest and peace for 
that’s fine!” setting herself off at arm’s length the purified and strengthened man and woman, 
to look at her. who/ come to it with the cross at their feet, and 

“Good-bye, Minerva! I’m gone!” And she the crown of well-doing on their heads. They, 
glided gracefully away amongst the vines and the busy men of the earth, felt then that the life 
pillars. of the soul, begun here and oarried on beyond 

I wonder if my readers, many of them, know the valley, was something to them, even a divine, 
what the good German philosopher, Fichte, says beneficent reality; and that their aotual, daily 
of this discontent that must always be coming life, into which oame so often vanity and sordid 
in; that infected Minerva and Venus; that in- aims, blindness and deafness to beauty and plea- 
fee ts us all more or less at times. sant sounds, was a poor farce, and that they 

“And thus they long and wex away their life; themselves were little better than fools and har- 
in every condition in which they find themselves, lequins; unworthy of the beautiful spring time, 
thinking that if it were but otherwise with them of the brightness of the sun, of the blossoms and 
it would be better with them, and then when it the fruit which the earth was preparing to put 
has become otherwise, discovering that it is not forth; and especially unworthy of the rich and 
better; in every position they occupy for the manifold endowments of the heart, 
moment, believing that if they had but attained The little children sang with the birds. Their 
yonder height on which their eye is gazing, they free* loving hearts expanded wide in the genial 
would be freed from their anguish, but finding spring air and sunshine; and it was with them 
nevertheless, even on the desired height, their very much as if the good Saviour they so loved 
ancient sorrow. to be told about, took them into his arms and 

“And thus does the poor child of eternity, cast blessed them with his heavenly voice, as he was 
forth from his native home, and surrounded on wont to bless the children of yore. They turned 
all sides by his heavenly inheritance, which yet their wondering eyes here and there, up to the 
his trembling hand fears to grasp, wander with sky and away to the woods, with love for every 
fugitive and uncertain step throughout the waste, little bird and for everything they saw. Some 
everywhere laboring to establish for himself a of them had read fairy tales and knew all about 
dwelling-place, but happily ever reminded by the Genii, nymphs and graces. They knew how they 
speedy downfall of each of his succeeding habita- go in their graceful white robes, chasing the wild 
tions, that he can find peace nowhere but in his roes and fawns over the hills and through the 
Father’s house.” dales; and how they and the Muses sing and 

And when Fiohte talks here of “the Father’s dance, playing upon their reeds and lyres. And 
house,” he is not thinking^of the home beyond they wandered away to the woods; for perhaps 
the grave. For “the Father dwelleth in us.” they would catch glimpses of them among the 
Within ourselves is the fair inheritance, within dark hazles by the brook. Perhaps they would 
our own souls. And if we look this way and find them bending at the little pond beneath the 
that to find it in learning, or in elegant husbands old trees, to put the arbutus flowers and the 
*ith graceful feet, or in houses and lands, we young oak leaves in their hair, 
look and search in vain. We find the learning It was nearly in this wise that the poets, those 
and the lands, ’tis true. But we are still looking men and women who are children to their dying 
farther and in other directions. Our life is just day, felt and acted, in spite of all the depre¬ 
ss hollow as it was before; and must ever be, ciating things they had heard in their life-time 
until we learn to sit quietly and look within our | from the tillers of the ground, the ore-diggers, 
own souls, the spinners and weavers, and ail the men and 

It was very still among the dwellers in the women of vanity and worldly-mindedness. They 
country, on that early spring day; for busy men too went to the woods and streams, longing that 
let go the wonted hurry of their steps, looked Muse or some sort of celestial creation might 
away on wood and hill, and thought a while of visit their eyes. 

the unseen power that every spring time revivi- But they all, the poets and the little children 
fics this ever old, ever new world. While they searched and invoked in vain that day; or, in 
looked and listened, as if they might see or hear part, in vain; for on the morrow a fete would be 
Borne of the Blow works that went on in the lands given by the Muses on Mount Helicon; and 
about, they felt great thoughts going through already “the note of preparation had been 
them—-of life, of Him who gave it to them; of sounded” in all Olympus, in all the tributary 
Vol. XXIII.—19 
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islands and shores. The Naiads and the Nereides 
wore their green robes, bringing profusely into 
the borders, gems, plncked at will from the bur¬ 
nished roofs and sides of their grottoes. With 
the gems, the Nereides intermingled minutest 
rainbow colored shells gathered on the strands, 
just without the pillars; while the mountain 
nymphs, the fresh Oreiads, made chaplets of bay 
for their hair, and hemmed their long robes with 
the dark and lustrous olire leares. The Dryades 
tified the effect in the hair, first of forest leares, 
then of shells borrowed of the Nereides, after¬ 
ward of gems giren by the generous Naiads. 
But those who had taste and genius laid aside 
both gems and shells, after they had tried them 
in many lights, ending as they had begun, with 
their own forest leares. 

The Muses —they, indeed, had no time to attend 
to the children and the poets. But their hearts 
warmed toward them for the lore they were pay¬ 
ing; and they sent Euphrosyne, the youngest of 
the graces, her whose name being interpreted is 
Joy ; and, unseen by them, she filled the hearts 
of the poets and the children with pleasure and 
gratitude, so that they thought it happiness 
enough juBt to lire in such a glorious world. 
They gathered the arbutns and the many-hued 
mosses; and went back to their homes, richer j 
ten thousand times than he or she erer can be, 
who, with miser-eyes on the ground, goes hur¬ 
riedly, bearing heary money-bags along. 

CHAPTER II. 

Bo my readers know about Mount Helicon? i 
Hare my trarelled readers erer rested their feet 
in the rich mosses of its grores? I imagine not; 
for it is chiefly of London and Paris, of Italy and 
the Rhine, and latterly indeed of Ireland and the 
Nile that one hears. 

Mount Helicon then has soft airs and gentle 
slopes; and beneath the olive trees are cool 
springs, those pretty mirrors of the Muses. 
Little rills slip round in the grores of walnut; 
and almond trees; and not a green mound rises i 
along the plains, that the ilex and the arbutns 
do not deck it. The dark myrtle fringes heavily 
the banks of the streams; and here and there 
the lively oleander blooms. Not a ragged cliff 
is there, that clusters of flowers do not crown it 
and the myrtle trail over its sides; not a pre¬ 
cipice that a cascade does not leap adown it 
turning it unto beauty. There, in the shade of 
the groves, within sight and hearing of rill and 
cascade, overlooking the plain below and the 
Copiae Lake, the Muses had one of their bean- 
“ homea - here, on the day of which we I 


I would speak, the sisters and those ever-ready 
helpers, the charming graces, went from spot to 
spot, from room to room, with busy steps and 
skilful, well-trained fingers. All but Erato. She 
had been sent for to go to Olympus. Juno had 
; need of her. Calliope, Clio and Hramia did their 
best to fill her place; only Clio declared that the 
latter spent half her time in the observatory; a 
place which, after all, none would exist unless it 
were Minerva and Prometheus. Thalia was in a 
distant apartment, with the eldest of the graces, 
the splendid Aglaia, with Melpomene, (her who 
presided over tragedy) and Apollo, who had come 
over from Olympus “to see to things,” he said, 
as he was tucking his lyre into a corner, and 
unbuttoning the gay cloak that hung upon one 
shoulder. They were rehearsing some new 
tableaux vivant. Terpsichore was somewhere in 
the palace with Thalia of the graces, practising 
a new dance; and Euterpe had enough to do 
tuning her pipes. Odd things they were; Juno 
hated them; but the rest all liked them, she 
played them with such wondrous skill. Espe¬ 
cially Jupiter liked them, because she hated them 
Juno fervently believed. And perhaps it was. 
It would be just like Jupiter, one must confess. 

By-and-bye they all came together to twine 
| roses and wreaths about the pillars and for fes- 
| toons along .the halls and corridors; to group 
; them also, roses of every hue and shade, and 
; laurel and myrtle, for the marble vases, the 
! golden vases, and the vases of silver of exquisite 
1 workmanship; and, in their midst, laughter and 
| song and good-natured jest did not once cease. 

Venus came in the midst of it, a creature of 
light and beauty. She touched and rearranged 
a little the roses in the vases; ran her fingers 
lightly over the robes and chaplets the nymphs 
had made ready for the festival; and laughed at 
poor, diligent Vulcan, who came soon after her, 
a creature of right stalwarth arm and cunning 
fingers; but, then, a creature, after all, to be 
laughed at for his ugliness and his eccentricities. 
Venus laughed at him because he placed some 
new ornaments he had just brought, thus and 
so; and while she labghed she replaced them, so 
and thus; and then ran her white arm about his 
sinewy neck, when Bhe perceived that she had 
vexed him. 

“Vulcan—husband mine,” she murmured, 
with her lips close to his ear. 

“My wife—my pleasant one,” said he. And 
it was with a good voice; for a great deal of 
tenderness was in it. 

“I declare! I will never, never vex yon in this 
foolish manner again! So help me Jove!” 

“I declare I will never be vexed in this foolish 
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way again. For I wonder if I don’t know that 
yon lore me right well. This ought to be enough, 

I am thinking, for a cramped, knotty old fellow 
like me.” 

“There! there! don’t talk so, good one. I tell 
you the truth now!” coming up close before him, 
and getting hold of both his hands. "I often 
look at you and the rest of the gods, and think 
that I love you better than any of them, because — 
why not, to be sure, because you are a knotty 
old fellow, as you say; but because you are, in 
the upBhot of the matter—not perfect.” (Par 
pcermtkesisy my readers must believe Venus. It 
was true, as she said, that she did often love him, 
faults and all; and the better, because he had 
the faultd that made him look up to her, and 
almost worship her; and that, at the same time, 
made her, in her good moments, feel tenderness 
for him and compassion.) 

“I don’t know why it is, I am sure!” con¬ 
tinued Venus, with a pretty look of the slightest 
abstraction. “It may be there is no reason for 
it—although you know Minerva and Prometheus 
say there are reasons, enough of them, for all 
sorts of phenomena; hnd one day when I tried 
to make Minerva understand how I love you, in 
just what way, she went into a frightful disquisi¬ 
tion on a law called * attraction of opposites.’ 
Only think, Vulcan! As if I would or could 
listen to-anything with such hard names to it 
I wanted to know awfully; but I wouldn’t take 
(hat pains, would you now ? Say! would you?” 

She gave him a quick kiss on repeating the 
question; and Vulcan smiled on her add said, | 
“no.” But that was not true; he would. 

“I thought you wouldn’t. Well; as I was 
going to say, I love you because you ain’t per¬ 
fection itself. I could never love a beautiful 
and effeminate man—in the right way to call 
him hbsband, that is,” she added, quickly, and 
averting her face a moment on seeing that Vul¬ 
can scanned her features closely while she said 
this. “Believe me, Vulcan; for it is the truth! 

I love to lay the hand they all call so tiny and 
fair, in your muscular, broad, toil-hardened palm 
thus! And to lean thus on the broad, faithful 
chest; and to know at the time that you are my 
own husband, and that I am your wife. They 
had a great deal to say about me'and Mars, you 
remember,” she added, still leaning on Vulcan’s 
breast 

“Yes,” replied Vulcan, listening intently for 
what would come next. 

“Well, I just about hate him! I can’t bear 
him! And Adonis, you know there was ever so 
touch said about him and me. And it is true 
I did like Adonis right well. But it was 


just like a mother’s love for her boy. I was his 
protector! not he mine! Just think of it! I 
often laugh when I remember how worried I 
used to be about him always when he was in the 
chase. I should have been in what the mortals 
call consumption before this day, if I had had 
him instead of you for my husband. But with 
you I thrive nicely. Don’t you think I do?” 

Vuloan answered with an embrace and a hearty 
kiss upon her lips. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Erato, if you would leave that book for the 
present and help me on this robe a little!” Thus 
spake Juno with imperious voice and mien. “I 
am so tormented with this new stitch!” 

“What stitch, mater? let me see,” said Erato, 
coming with good-natured alacrity to sit on a 
cushion at Juno’s feet. 

“Why, this one for the heart of the narcissus! 
How the mortals ever invented such a stitch, or 
how their miserable spines and nerves, that are 
so often out of tune, endure it now that it is in¬ 
vented, is more than I can understand. My 
patience was never so tried.” 

Jupiter didn’t believe it, it seemed. He brought 
his eyes up slowly from his sandal to her face, 
and said, 

“H’m!” 

“ Yes! this is what you are always saying— 
‘h’m!* I never, in all my life-time, saw so pro¬ 
voking a person. It would try anybody!” She 
jerked the silken floss and the threads of gold; 
and they, as if they shared the mischievous 
temper Juno saw in her husband, went every 
moment into unmanageable knots. 

“ See! I will just help you, mater,” said Erato. 
“ I remember I have always heard you say that 
your work troubles you most when you are most 
; in haste.” 

“It does. And it is a real trial, whatever 
j those may think who have nothing to do but sit 
| and watch one and criticise one.” 
j “It is bad that the floss troubles you so,” said 
; Erato, picking at a knot. She talked, as she 
! always did, with the sweetest voice in the world. 

| Jupiter listened to it as if it were music; and 
it had'power even over Juno's irritable mood. 
“But it is only one of the very light afflictions. 
See there! the last knot! There, mater.” 

“Yes; a light affliction, to be sure,” replied 
Juno. “ But then, to be plagued so when one is 
in such a hurry!” She bent her head low over 
her embroidery. 

“Oh, well! I have been reading such a sad, 
and yet, at the same time, such a beautiful, 
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beautiful story! It is of the sufferings of one 
among the mortals; and it made me feel as if I 
would forever be ashamed to open,my lips in 
compliments. He was a martyr who loved -the 
truth so well, that he died rather than give it 
up. That was a great thing to come to one, 
mater. Think how he would have overlooked 
tangled floss, and all our troublesome prepara¬ 
tions for this festival. He had greater things in 
his great soul, I am thinking. Does the floss 
still-” 

“Oh, it still knots continually. I wish you 
would try it.” 

“Yes, I will.” She worked with far nimbler 
fingers than Juno. It was wonderful to watch 
how the flower spread out in the border; and, 
as if her own smooth spirit were passing electri¬ 
cally through the threads, they exhibited no 
more any vicious propensity whatever. 

Juno looked on admiringly. “You are a dear 
child, I am sure,” said she. “ You always manage 
to keep such a sweet temper! Now work on the 
half open narcissus if you will. I don’t know 
how it is; but the narcissus is the very flower I 
like best, and am the most desirous to succeed 
well in copying; and yet it gives me more trouble 
than all the rest. Minerva says that it would 
be so, of course. She says that to do a thing in 
a beautiful way, one must first be thoroughly 
qualified) and then have an easy spirit about it.” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Erato. 

“Ye9; but to keep the easy spirit, when one 
has so many perplexities! They are nothing to 
the martyr’s I know you are thinking. Tell 
me something more about the martyr. I sup- I 
pose he died well. This kind of mortals always 
do.” 


“Beautifully! like the swan! And he lived i 
life pleasant for us to think upon now it is ove] 
and the dear man is well at rest. If I were i 
mortal, I would count it a glorious thing to be i 
martyr—a glorious thing!—to be so steadfast ir 
the right, and so strong!” 

“Yes,” replied Juno. “Yes, so would I, 
Erato. But she spoke without enthusiasm, 
and assorted her flosses at the same time. 


“Oh, pooh!” said Jupiter, coming to his feet, 
and throwing a leaf he had been picking to 
pieces out of the window. “I guess you would 
count it a fine thing to be a martyr, indeed! and 


you can’t get along with a few knots in your 
floss without going distracted, pooh!” 

“Yes, I suppose so!” replied Juno, coloring 
with her vexation. “It was well enough for 
Erato to say; well enough for anybody but me.” 

“ Well enough for you, wife, if you could say 
it with meaning and sincerity. Erato can. She 


has patienoe, and a liking for encounter with 
difficulties. Let Erato say then, that she would 
love to be a martyr, But when she says it, do 
you shudder prettily at the martyrdom and say, 
‘oh, why! would you though!—but do tell me, 
child, what I can do with this flower, thia nar¬ 
cissus! It plagues my life out.’ ” 

Wasn’t this provoking enough in Jupe? He 
laughed too with his might, and pinched Juno’s 
nose and chin a little. 

Erato laughed; and so, pretty soon, did Juno, 
her husband was really so good-natured, and was 
withal so elegant standing there before her. But 
she had tears in her eyes, and said, “you are too 
bad now, Jupiter!” 

“Not in the least! I say it for you* good, as 
your mothers say.” He still had a gay air, but 
his face was fast growing serious. “If you will 
school and discipline yourself up to a high con¬ 
dition of patience and heroism in what we call 
the little things, it will be a sign infallible that 
in the deep, quiet places of your soul is some¬ 
thing composed, self-assured and great, that 
would keep you close to the right, to truth, even 
if they led you on, on to the stake; and would 
J make it a glorious thing, as Erato said, for you 
: to die for them.” 

Erato had a kindling face. Juno let her em- 
broidery lie in her lap, and had eyes full of tears. 

“I say this who have no steadier patience than 
you, Juno,” continued Jupiter, preparing to go. 
“I wish we were both a great deal better, don’t 
; you?” 

“I wish I were, at least!” said Juno, passion¬ 
ately. “It grieves me to pieces that I must be 
so foolish, and suffer all that I do on account of 
( it!” 

t “But be calm! be calm! have patience with 
yourself, in the first place. Good-bye. Have 
patience till I come again.” An odd thing, by 
the way, for a “Thunderer” to be saying. It 
demonstrates anew the verity of this that Brown- 
son said in his better days—“ We are all of us 
better than even our best friends believe us.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Now, dear reader, go with me into the large 
company assembled in the drawing-rooms at 
Helicon. I will go as I am in this sombre suit; 
for, for me who am so plain, there is no benefit, 
but, on the contrary, positive disadvantage in 
effort. I will take a large share of friendliness 
and good-will along with me. These shall com¬ 
mend me. But you, dear one, who are so beau¬ 
tiful that it is a delight to look on your face, 
your movements, do you put on your softest 
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muslin, with the longest, farthest-reaching skirt, 
that shall float about yon as if it were a light 
summer cloud, and you a beautiful spirit. Put 
a few delicate flowers and leaves in your hair 
and then we will go. 

See, dearest! how the graceful forms move 
about, and mingle and commingle! Terpsichore 
does not once speak that she does not skip a 
little in harmony and laugh—the gayest little 
laugh that one ever hears. We know Clio by 
her laurel crown, and by the delicately chased 
trumpet hanging at her girdle. It is for her to 
preside over history, we know, and sound the 
fame of the heroes. ’Tis said the latter office 
is but a sinecure of late, since the heroes of 
these days are not on the bloody fields where 
the sword and the bayonet go clashing, so much 
as on the still ‘‘battle-fields of life,” where slow i 
trials are to be endured, weighty burdens to be ! 
lifted and carried, tight bands that bind men’s 
hands and feet to be sundered and put aside. 
One feels instinctively that no trumpet is to be 
sounded for those who are making achievements 
on this field. 

Away there is Melpomene; splendidly attired, 
but pale as the pedestal she leans upon, and i 
weeping. She always weeps and imagines tragi-1 
oal things. She never knows that the sun is 
shining, that the birds are singing, that lyres > 
are playing and that warm hearts are close by, j 
waiting to love her, never! Thalia, she who sees \ 
to all good comedies, is wiser. Only she tears j 
those vases all to pieces in making up a bouquet 
for herself. It is good that Apollo goes now 
and gaily puts himself and his lyre between her 
and them. 

Now Aurora enters, fresh and beautiful as the 
morning. Iris comes with a note on a gold salver 
for ‘resplendent Juno.” Jupiter, the king over 
all these gods and goddesses, is here on the left, 
sitting with a grave face and mien. A beau¬ 
tiful creature is by him, stroking the head of 
is favorite eagle, Bon by name. It cannot be 
onus, for she has on no cestus; and one never 
sees Yenus without this charm in so large a 
company. It cannot be Juno; for there is that 
goddess at the left hand of her lord, talking 
earnestly with Erato and Diana; nor Minerva, we 
already know Minerva, who is taller, and whose 
eauty is of the intellectual type, while that of 
18 ^Ncate creature is eminently spiritual. It 
® U8t be Psyche; yes, for now Jupiter, who has 
een some time regarding her, says, 
‘Psyche-glorious Psyche! come here. Stand 
here close by me.” 

She approaches, and lays her wax-like arm 
80 ^and on the arm of his throne. 


“You are a good little creature.” 

“Am I?” 

“Yes. I never see you and have you near me 
a moment without thinking—‘well, she is a fine 
oreature. It softens us all and does us good 
having her here.’” 

“Thanks, dear sire.” 

“You too, I fancy, must find a little pleasure 
where you confer so much! and pleasure of such 
a noble kind too! You are happy here ?” 

“Very happy, sire; happier for all the wan¬ 
derings and troubles I had before I came; so 
that I am thankful for the sorrows as much as 
for the pleasures of my life.” 

“ That is right! That is a good child!” 

“Then Cupid is so dear to me! He is so kind 
a husband! And then I love everything. I love 
every plant and bird and insects so well; it does 
a great deal toward filling my life with happi¬ 
ness, as I go along. Only I have to see the dumb 
creatures buffeted so often; and the insects, and 
the beautiful flowers—the little blue flowers, 
that, more than all others, look as if they were 
speaking to us in their mute language; I have 
to see -them trampled upon and disregarded, as 
if they were nothing, and as if we owed them 
nothing for their beauty and aroma. As if they 
had no intelligence, too; and they have a great 
deal; even the plants.” 

“The plants, Psyche?” 

“Certainly! I never told you about those 
reeds by the river, that fairly spoke to me! that 
fairly told me what to do, and directed me as 
wisely as ever you, sire, could have done!” 

“No. Tell me now.” He bends his head a 
little closer; she draws a little nearer, speaking 
\ rapidly and in low tones. 

“Well, it was when I was on the earth; when 
Yenus, who now is so dear a mother-in-law to 
me, was so bitter, and set me to such hnrd tasks. 
She ordered me one day to go beyond the river 
to a place inaccessible to us mortals, as we all 
believed, and bring her a tuft of the golden wool 
from certain sheep that fed there. I was in de¬ 
spair—for I had already had so many troubles! 

I would drown myself, I thought. And when I 
came to the water’s edge for this purpose, I 
trampled on some reeds that grew there. I quite 
overlooked them, as if they were nothing; but the 
dear thiDgs fell a whispering me what to do to 
get the tuft of wool. I did get it by their direc¬ 
tions, bless them! and carried it to Venus. The 
ants helped me, too, poor diligent things! when 
she ordered me to separate the grains in the 
great heaps she made of barley, wheat, millet, 
peas, lentils, and I don’t know what besides. 
They did it all for me, working so silently. A 
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noble eagle helped me. He brought water for 
me from a fountain that a monstrous dragon 
kept in those days. I was obliged to hare the 
water for Venus. This makes me love every 
creature, and-” 

But Juno talks with a voice that quite drowns 
Psyche’s, and even Jupiter’s, now that he speaks. 
Let us listen; for she has flushed cheeks and 
harsh manners and denunciatory voice. She 
shakes her head, as we have seen our ladies do 
when they blamed. 

Juno. I must say that Latona does very wrong 
—very wrong! 

Erato. (With a beaming look.) The mortals, 
’tis said, have a God, a very great and loving 
being whom they oall Father; and He can look 
into the hearts of all His children and see just 
what there is there. Perhaps if He can see our 
hearts and all our lives, and Latona’s, He knows 
that she is as pure and as good as we. TFe can’t 
judge. We don’t know her or ourselves properly. : 
We don’t know what she has done; or what we 
would be and do in her place. 

Diana. That is true. They all call me the 
strict, the decorous. I called myself the same, 
and found fault with others; and really thought 
that there was nowhere such another paragon. : 
Until I loved Endymion. Then I would stir out 
of my straight path any time to see him. I even 
went, many a night when the moon was shining, 
to the mountains of Cazia, to look on his face 
that was so dear to me, as he slept. I did no 
harm; that Jove knows; and the one God of the ; 
mortals, if He saw my heart; but, see how blind ; 
and unjust I had been before to others! inasmuch 
as now I was doing the very things I had always 
condemned in them! I had a lesson in this. I 
have been slower in my condemnations since, and 
always shall be—I hope. 

Juno. Yes, I presume so. Oh! I believe in 
charity and so on. Nobody believes in them as 
I do, hardly. But—ah, here is Iris with some¬ 
thing for me! I am glad to have something 
come to me? Who sent it, Iris? 

Thus it is with Juno. Nothing impresses her. 
She gets no high lessons, goes not one step for¬ 
ward. What she always has been, she is now 
and will be evermore; beautiful, that is, having 
fine skin, hair and teeth; but capricious, self- 
wiHed and “unstable as water;” quick in her 
resentments and retaliations, slow in her good 
offices and in an enlightened comprehension of 
motives and deeds. Fare thee well, poor Juno! 

Pleasant it is to turn from her to Minerva, 
who has such dignity; and, at the same time] 
such grace and condescension! I wonder what 
she and Prometheus are saying to each other. 


Their heads are often together; and the Olym¬ 
pians think that their hearts are not far apart 
Prometheus thinks the same, and says it to 
Minerva. The warm color comes to her cheeks; 
but she shakes her head a little, sighs a little 
and professes to be a great deal skeptical. She 
is his inspiration, however; this she must know. 
She speaks a kindling word or two, she lets a 
kindling glance meet and rest on his; and re¬ 
awakened enjoyment, reawakened purposes of 
greatness and beneficence thrills his brain and 
all his nerves. Thus is he ennobled. And, being 
thus ennobled, he goes forth to ennoble and to 
bless others. Let’s listen. 

Minerva. You shall be my friend and brother. 
I will think of you when you are away; and 
when you return, no one will be so well pleased 
to see you coming. I will be glad when you 
prosper. And if you have troubles any time, 
come to me and I will try to make them less. 

Prometheus . Dear Minerva! This then shall be 
enough for me. And no sister was ever guarded 
and surrounded with comforts as you shall be by 
me. 

They move slowly away, still talking between 
themselves, and with one and another whom they 
pass in the crowd. 

Hebe joins them, the ever gay and blooming; 
and her husband, the good and manly Heroules. 
The call comes now; and they all move out to 
the feast. We too will go, dear reader. We will 
leave this short narrative altogether, when we 
have in company considered a little this one sug¬ 
gestive item in the experience of the good Pro¬ 
metheus. You know he offended Jupiter one 
time by bringing sacred fire from heaven to us 
mortals, when Jupiter had said that we should 
have no more fire at alL Jupiter ordered him 
to be taken to Mount Gancarus and bound fast 
to a rock for all eternity. Well, they carried him 
there and left him as Jupiter had commanded; 
and every day an eagle, or, as some say, a vul¬ 
ture, came to pick at him and torment him. But 
he daily mustered strength and patience to endure 
it manfully, and lost not one whit of his desire to 
do good; and, by-and-bye, in an emergency, he 
revealed a secret by which even Jupiter’s throne 
was saved to him. Then Jupiter, who would 
keep his vow that bound Prometheus to the rock, 
and who would at the same time virtually free 
him and bring him to honor, caused a fragment 
of the rock to be mounted in a costly ring and 
gave it to Prometheus to wear. And thus we 
see that through his patience and wisdom, the 
rock that was doomed as an offence to him, be¬ 
came his highest distinction. 

Adieu, dear reader. 
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THE ORGAN PLAYER 


BY ELLEN 

The other morning, having to visit my dress¬ 
maker, I made a call on a fashionable acquaint- 
ance^ whose residence lay in the same direction. ; 
She had been at the opera the night before, and, 
in her languid way, entertained me by talking; 
of it. 

“Really, my dear,” were her words, “Sontag 
is quite over-rated. To call her voice fresh is ■ 
ridiculous, positively ridiculous, I assure you.” 

“ Why do you go so often ?” I said, half smiling. 

“Well, I don’t know, my dear, except that its 
the fashion. Niblo’s is always full, and one can 
look at the people, you know: and besides how 
else could one get through one’s evenings ?” 

She yawned slightly as she spoke, for, in truth, 
she was ennuied almost to death, and I was an old 
acquaintance, before whom she could be frank. 

I thought to myself that if my former schoolmate 
had to labor for a livelihood, she would scarcely 
be driven to the opera merely to see and be seen, 
merely to kill time. 

“Granting that Sontag is not as perfect as she 
once was,” I said, “yet surely the music one 
hears at her operas is admirable, and well worth 
going to Niblo’s, night after night, if one can 
afford it.” 

“La, now, that’s the way you always talk,” 
drowsily replied my friend. “You are an odd 
creature, I know, and one can’t expect you to 
be like other people. As for me I’m sick of 
musio.” 

“And of dancing, and balls, and dress, and 
everything, ” I continued, briskly. ‘ ‘ Confess no w, 
we you not?” 

A languid nod accompanied the answer. 

“To tell the truth I am, at least nearly so. 
One sees so much of suoh things. I wish some¬ 
body would get up something new. It’s the 
dullest winter ever I spent.” 

After I had left the fashionable heiress, I 
pondered, as I walked, on her lot. “Here is a 
woman, I said, “with every worldly blessing, 
jet she is not happy. At four and twenty she 
ss exhausted life. Nothing any longer gives ; 

pleasure. Even Sontag’s musio fails to 
elicit her admiration. She has nothing to look 
orward to, for she has enjoyed already all that 
fortune can bestow; and so she is fast sinking 
mto discontent with herself and everything.” 


ASHTON. 

My reflections were cut short by arriving at 
the dress-maker’s. Ushered into a room to be 
fitted, I found myself in the midst of young 
girls, all busily engaged in sewing. They were 
generally pale, and some wore quite a wearied 
look: none had the freshness that should have 
accompanied their years. And yet no one 
seemed positively unhappy. The peevish dis¬ 
content, which was fast becoming the chief cha¬ 
racteristic of my schoolmate’s countenance, was 
entirely wanting in these faces. 

Suddenly a street organ began to play. The 
instrument was an ordinary one, with the common 
tunes of the day. Most of them had a touch of 
plaintiveness, however, that went to the heart 
of the listener. “Old Folks at Home” was one 
of the number. 

The girls simultaneously stopped work, and 
letting their sewing lie on their laps, listened 
silently and eagerly. During the whole time 
that the round of tunes was playing, not one of 
them spoke a word. Literally a pin might have 
been heard to drop. At last the organ-player 
moved on; and then the silence was broken at 
last. 

“Oh!” whispered one, “wasn’t it beautiful?” 
“How I wish he had staid longer,” whispered 
another. Then, with a sigh, each resumed her 
work. 1 

But when, shortly after, the organ-player stop¬ 
ped again, a few doors below, and repeated his 
round of airs, the girls all ceased sewing once 
more, listening to what they could catch, until 
the last faint sound had died away. It was 
again with a sigh that they took up their weary 
work. 

Involuntarily I contrasted them with the 
fashionable heiress. “The capacity to enjoy,” 

I said to myself, “they, at least, have not lost 
Doubtless they consider their lot a hard one, 
and a hard one it truly is in many particulars, 
but it has its compensations, and not the least 
is, that, which by making pleasure a rarity, re¬ 
tains for pleasure its zest.” 

I went to the opera myself on the two suc¬ 
ceeding nights. I heard Alboni in the “Barber 
of Seville.” The next evening I listened to 
Sontag in “Lucrezia Borgia.” But I 'doubt if 
I enjoyed half as muoh pleasure, with it all, as 
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my child. 


the organ-player afforded my dress-maker’s ap¬ 
prentices. 

Often since, when I have seen the wealthy and ( 
fashionable emitted, when I hare beheld them > 


I turning listlessly away from fine pictures, or fine 
' music, I have thought of those poor girls, and 
the zest with whioh they listened to the organ- 
player. 
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my child. 

by MRS. JESSUP EAME8. 


She is Thy gift to me, 

Thy pure and precious gift, and from her birth 
Was consecrate to Thee— 

Therefore, oh, Father, let this child of earth 
The heir of Heaven be! 

Dear daughter of my love! 

Watch over her and guide her unto good_ 

Oh! let her live, and move, 

And have her being in Thee, and be endued 
With wisdom from above. 

She is the cherished child 

Of many hopes—of many fervent prayers_ 

Keep pure and undefil’d 
This tender blossom of my shielding care, 
Springing ’mid life’s rough wild! 

Give me the strength, dear Lord, 

To guide her to the life that is in Thee— 

For oh, too much adored 
This evil world with all its snares may be! 


Oh, Father, hear my prayer!— 

Give me her sorrows—lay, oh, God, on me 
The cross she ought to bear— 

And let mo be near her continually 
To smooth away each care! 

Ob, Thou all-loving One! 

Protect and bless her—make her days serene: 
When I am gone 

Give her Thy sheltering arm to lean 
Ever upon! 

But if this does not suit 
Thine all-wise purpose, oh, let her become 
Thro’ trials better fit 
To win her entrance to a happier home, 

A lowly child of light! 

Yea! mould her to Thy will— 

Let love eternal linger on each breath; 

Do Thou her whole life fill, 

And let her be, dear Lord, in life and death 
Thine own possession still! 


THE TWO SONGS OF THE GOLD SEEKER. 


BY FREDERIC COOPER. 


Hope dwelt in his breast as he went on his way. 
And nches gleamed before him, 

His spirit was light, and his face was gay, 

For the sky of youth was o’er him. 

With cheerful heart he crossed the sea, 

And climbed the mountain bold, 

And his merry song as he went along, 

Was “Gold, glistening Gold!” 


A year flew past, and the stamp of care 
Might be seen on his sunburnt brow, 

But still the bright sky of youth was there. 
And his heart with hope did glow. 

He searched the rippling river’s bed. 

Where treasures lay untold; 

And his cheerful song, the whole day lone 
Was “Gold, glistening Gold.” 


A few more years, on the prairie wild 
An aged man was straying; 

His heart was meek as that of a child 
At the feet of its mother praying. 

Weary his limbs, and coarse his fare, 

Hia pillow his comrade’s tomb; 

And his weary song, as he trudged along, 

Was “Home, peaceful Home.” 

Ho reached the spot where once smiled his home, 
But of his friends ’twas riven; 

And in the green church-yard a lowly stone 
Told him their home was Heaven! 

Then he threw his worthless gold aside, 

And hy those loved ones tomb, 

Passed the soul away, of that old man grey, 

To “Home, peaceful Home!” 
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BY IHI AUTHOR OF “TH1 VAIL* 

[Entered, according to the Aot of Congress, in the y 
the Clerk’s Office, of the Diatriot Court of the 

CONTINUED PI 

XIV.—MANDERSON. 

From the hour of that conversation Manderson 
was a different person. His whole energies were 
now concentrated on one purpose, which was the 
achievement of an independence, in order that he 
might possess Julia. 

“I deserve her,” he said to himself, as he 
sat alone in his chamber, after the interview with 
his mother, “I will deserve her, before I seek 
her again. Now heaven give me a fair field!” 

Manderson, like many young men of family, 
had entered himself as a law-student, after he 
had taken his degree at oollege, and had prose¬ 
cuted his studies in a desultory way ever since, 
more, however, with a view to acquiring a finished 
education, than with any design of practising a 
profession. But now he lost no time in com¬ 
pleting his course, and applying for admission 
to the bar. 

Fortune favored him in a way that she favors 
few. The very week in which he was enrolled, 
an appalling murder took place in one of the 
suburbs, under ciroumstances which, for a while, 
agitated the public mind intensely. The victim 
was an unoffending old man, who kept a small 
s op for people of the poorer class, and who was 
murdered in broad daylight behind his counter. 
He had but time, indeed, to follow the assassin 
to the door; to cry out that he was stabbed; and 
to point down the street, as if indicating the way 
in which the criminal had fled, when he fell and 
expired. A hue and cry was immediately raised. 

at it happened to be market day; the markets 
were immediately opposite; and amid the crowd 
the hunt was, for a minute, thrown off the soent 

nst, however, one of the most active of the 
pursuers succeeded in recognizing the assassin, 
and having overtaken and collared him, pro¬ 
ceeded to search his pockets. The bloody dirk 
was drawn from the side pocket of the overcoat, 
m presence of a score of spectators. 

he prisoner, as is usual in suoh cases, pro- 
ested bia innocenoe. But when he found that 
is was of no avail, he sent for Manderson’s old 
preceptor, who had the reputation of being the 
eat criminal lawyer of his day. The attorney 
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heard his client’s statement, shook his head, and 
coolly said that nothing could be done. “ I have 
a student just admitted,” he added, however, 
“who will get you off if anybody can, for he is 
a young fellow of brilliant abilities, and will work 
like a dray-horse, at least in this case, since it 
will be his first. I will take him in &g junior 
oounsel, give him the benefit of my advice, and 
be ready, when the trial comes on, to cross-ex¬ 
amine and address the jury. That is all I can 
do for you, and on these terms I accept the 
case.” 

In this way, Manderson, almost before his 
fashionable friends knew that he had become a 
lawyer, was engaged in what proved to be one 
of the most engrossing cases that had absorbed 
publio attention for years. 

For the popular mind was attracted not only 
by the flagrancy of the murder, but by the doubt, 
which began to grow up, respecting the guilt of 
the prisoner. Manderson, after his very first 
interview with the accused, disbelieved this guilt. 
His client said that the knife had been slipped 
into his pocket; and that he knew nothing of the 
antecedents of the murder. “ I was running at 
the time I was arrested, I own,” were his words. 
“But I had heard the hue and cry, and seeing 
the way the crowd took, ran with the rest” His 
whole manner, his former good character, and 
the naturalness with which he always repeated 
this story, convinced Manderson, more and more, 
that the man was a victim of the real assassin, 
who had slipped the knife into his coat pocket, 
and escaped in the mob. 

But to clear the prisoner it was nocessary to 
discover the real criminal. The train of circum¬ 
stantial evidence was complete against his client, 
and he would infallibly be convicted, Manderson 
foresaw, unless the chain could be broken. Yet 
how was this, to be done unless by bringing to 
justice the true culprit? And where was that 
culprit to be found? 

The young lawyer only wanted a clue to start 
with: he felt, if he had that, he should ferret it 
all out. At last, one day, after having pondered 
over all the evidence for the twentieth time, it 
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flashed upon him that the blow, from its peculiar 
character, must have been struck by a left-handed 
man. No one had noticed this before, but, on 
calling in a physician, the latter confirmed the 
suspicion, wondering that the fact had not been 
suggested on the inquest. Manderson now re¬ 
membered that the man who had first arrested 
the prisoner, and had drawn the dirk from the 
pocket, was left-handed. He had noticed this 
peculiarity, by the merest accident, during the 
’ man’s examination on the inquest; for the wit¬ 
ness being nervous, as is often the case at such 
times, had kept playing with his watch-key with 
his left hand. The young lawyer now made 
Becret inquiries, and discovered that this man 
belonged to another city, from which he had 
arrived only the day before the murder. As 
the dirk was new it was natural to suppose it 
had just been purchased. Accordingly an agent 
was procured to visit every store in the neigh¬ 
boring city, where such articles were sold. After 
a week’s scrutiny a man was found who recol¬ 
lected having disposed of such a weapon, and 
described accurately the person of the witness 
whom Manderson suspected. “He used often 
to buy cigars of me,” said the shop-keeper, “and 
I recollect the dirk, because that sort of article 
is of slow sale; so much so that, when I close 
out my present stock, I intend to have nothing 
to do with such fanoy cutlery, but shall stick to 
cigars and canes.” 

Our hero now felt that he had discovered the 
real culprit. But what was the motive? Unless 
he could show this he feared that his case would 
be regarded with suspicion. For he was no 
longer satisfied with proving the innocence of 
his client: he aspired to fasten the guilt irioon- 
testibly on the true criminal. Continuing to 
conduct his investigations with profound seorecy, 
he finally discovered that the murdered man had 
been in the habit of lending money at usury, and 
that, at the time of his death, he held a heavy 
claim against his assassin. When Manderson 
had collected all these proofs, the day appointed 
for the trial had arrived. He went to his old 
preceptor, and told him, for the first time, his 
entire success. “Keep silent till to-morrow,” 
said the veteran. “You have done it all your¬ 
self, and deserve all the glory, so I shall not in¬ 
terfere except to advise you how to act Go to 
court as if nothing of this kind was impending. 
Let the trial take its course. The real culprit 
will be there of course to testify that he found 
the knife on our client. When it comes to his 
turn, break him down on the cross-examination, 
by asking him if he did not buy the dirk him¬ 
self, and I will assist you by sending, at this 


moment, the cigar vender to speak to you, so 
that the assassin may see and recognize him.” 

All happened as the veteran lawyer had plan¬ 
ned and foretold. The witness turned ghastly 
pale when he beheld the man from whom he 
purchased the dirk; and when he knew, from 
Manderson's simultaneous questions, that the 
whole truth was out, he fainted dead away. 
Our hero received the entire credit of the whole 
affair, and, from that day, his reputation was 
made. 

Business flowed in upon him in a flood. Th$ 
veteran members of his own profession were the 
loudest to extol him, and to recommend to him 
clients, in criminal cases, which they no longer 
tried. “ His eloquence is the least part of him,” 
said one of these. “He’s as keen as a briar, 
and as subtle as Fearne himself. Who else, at 
his age, would have taken up such a oold scent, 
followed it out, and pulled down the stag in pre¬ 
sence of court and spectators? Gad, it was the 
finest thing I ever saw done, and I’ve been at 
the bar these five and twenty years.” 

But Manderson’s triumph did not stop here. 
It was a season of intense political excitement; 
a Presidential election was at hand; and all the 
available talent, in both parties, was brought 
forward to address the people. As a popular 
speaker our hero soon gained a high reputation. 
Wit, logic and imagination were united, in his 
mind, in just that proportion to make a most 
effective orator. His fine person, his musical 
voice, and his graceful gestures greatly assisted 
the effect of his style and thoughts. He could, 
at will, move his hearers to laughter, excite their 
scorn, or rouse them to indignation. 

In the midst of the canvass, a prominent can¬ 
didate for Congress suddenly took siok, and in 
less than a week died. The popular voice de¬ 
manded, almost by acclamation, that Manderson 
should be nominated in his place. It was un¬ 
usual, indeed, for one so young to be chosen by 
such a constituency; and a few envious aspirants, 
and thorough-paoed intriguers ventured to say 
so; but the general enthusiasm was not to be 
controlled, and our hero was accordingly elected 
by an unprecedented majority. The strength of 
his vote was greatly increased by the faot, that 
his constituents, at first, were sought to be pre¬ 
judiced against him, by a gorbled account of his 
rencontre on the night of the fire-riot. The 
false statement brought out affidavits from im¬ 
partial spectators, and nothing helped more to 
swell his majority, than the proof these afforded 
of those generous qualities in whioh the people, 
especially the American people, delight. 

During this rapid and brilliant career, Man- 
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derson had scarcely had time to think of Julia, 
so absorbed was he with the pursuit of his great 
object. For he was one of those men, who, 
having determined what to do, do it with all 
their might. There was no trifling in his earnest 
nature. The difficulty was to arouse him, but 
that once effected, his course was right onward 
till the goal was reached. Thus, though he 
never, in one sense, forgot Julia; though she 
was always present, in imagination, as the queen 
to crown him, when the prize was won; yet he 
wasted no precious moments in sentimental re- 
pinings over their separation, but put his whole 
soul rather into the struggle for fame and for¬ 
tune, so that he might the sooner win her. 

He had faithfully kept his word to his mother 
also. He made no effort to correspond with 
Julia, or even to see her. He had, indeed, little 
wish to do either, as long as she remained at 
Mrs. Elwood’s. But he scaroely suspected the 
indignities to which she was subjected, for much 
as he knew of the son, he did not imagine that 
the profligate would insult a defenceless woman, 
beneath his mother’s roof. 

A greater misfortune was preparing for Julia 
meantime. On the very night, indeed, when a 
triumphant crowd, with torches, banners, and 
music, went to Manderson’s residence to con¬ 
gratulate him on his election, fate made our 
heroine a witness of that proud hour, but in a 
way that was infinitely degrading to herself, and 
which led to what filled her with despair. 

XV.—MRS. ELWOOD. 

“I am going to call on Mrs. Elwood, this 
morning,” said Clara Owens’ aunt, with a sly 
smile at her niece. “Will you accompany me, 
my dear?” . ’ 

“ Why not ?” was the indifferent answer. “ It 
^ be as good a way as any to spend the mora- 
! Dg - ^ * 8ta y hefre, I shall die of ennui. Surely 
jts no reason I should cease visiting Mrs. Elwood, 
because I have agreed to marry her son.” 

** or Clara was affianced, at last, to the suitor 
whom, more than once, she had tacitly refused. 
How this had been brought about the reader 
ttay easily conjecture. Pique had led her to 
encourage Elwood’s attentions in publio, when¬ 
ever Manderson was present, and this had given 
ber old lover a hold over her, whioh he had im¬ 
proved to his advantage. Mrs. Rawlson had 
exerted her influence also in behalf of Elwood. 

During this formal morning visit, Clara sat, 
u ter.y without interest in the conversation, 
c spuig and unclasping a superb bracelet. 
Mrs. Elwood she had never liked, and when 
e thought of her as a mother-in-law, she I 


: alm0Bfc regretted her engagement. Her atten¬ 
tion was finally aroused by the opening of the 
parlor door, and the entrance of Julia. It was 
the first time the two had met since their inter¬ 
view in the store, and both seemed to remember 
this, for they colored unconsciously. Julia, how¬ 
ever, did not advance into the room. Hurriedly 
apologizing, by saying that she had supposed 
Mrs. Elwood to be alone, she withdrew imme¬ 
diately, but not before Mrs. Elwood had noticed 
Clara’s manner. 

Before they left, Mrs. Rawlson took occasion 
to explain to Mrs. Elwood, in a whisper, a pre¬ 
tended cause of Clara’s embarrassment, attri¬ 
buting it to the fact that Julia had once been 
befriended by Clara, and had since insulted her. 
This false tale, rehearsed for her injury, had its 
effect. 

When the visit was over, Mrs. Elwood’s first 
proceeding was to ring the bell, and order Julia 
into her presence. 

“Pray, Miss,” she said, haughtily, “for what 
am L indebted to your unwarrantable intrusion 
just now? Are you not aware that, when I wish 
you, it is my habit to send for you, and that, 
unless you are thus sent for, the parlor is not 
your place.” 

For the sake of Gertrude, Julia might, per¬ 
haps, have endured this reproof in silence, if the 
outrage of the day before had not rendered it 
impossible for her to remain longer in the house. 
She replied, therefore, with spirit, 

“ I came, madam, because I thought you alone; 
because I wished an entirely private interview 
with you; and because the conversation I desired 
to have could not be postponed.” 

Mrs. Elwood gazed in amazement. Was this 
the quiet governess who had invariably listened 
in silence? But recalling what Mrs. Rawlson 
had said of Julia’s ingratitude and insolence to 
Clara, the haughty patrician lady answered im¬ 
periously, 

“Speak at once, Miss, for since you have 
begun to dictate the times and themes of our 
conversations, I suspect I shall have to look out 
for a new governess, or cease to be mistress of 
my own house.” 

“It is on that point I oame to speak to you,” 
calmly replied Julia. “Your son, madam, in¬ 
sulted me, yesterday, in such a way that it is 
impossible for me, much as I love Gertrude, to 
remain in the bouse with him.” 

At these words, spoken in the tone of an equal, 
and with an indignation that could scarcely be 
repressed, Mrs. Elwood’s face colored with auger. 
That a hired servant, for in that light only she 
considered Julia, should dare to address her in 
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such language, was not to be endured. She rose 
to her feet. 

“Miss, you forget yourself,” she said. “Your 
effrontery, indeed, surpasses belief, though I have 
just heard about it from my friends. My son 
persecute you with his addresses, for that, I sup¬ 
pose, is what you mean to imply.” Julia bowed. 
“ It is not true. Not a word of it,” she was now : 
bo enraged that she forgot good-breeding, “don’t 
stand there and tell me suoh a falsehood. It’s - 
you that’s been insulting me, by persecuting him. 

I see it all now.” 

She paused, a minute, to reoover breath. Julia ; 
seized the occasion to say, with calm dignity, 

“Madam, what I say is true. It pains me to : 
have to say it, and to you, but there is no other 
course left. I had hoped that, perhaps, you 
would protect me, if not for my own sake, at 
least for Gertrude’s; but you leave me no alter-' 
native now, except to go.” 

These words increased the passion of Mrs. i. 
Elwood, who saw in them, and in the tone they i 
were delivered, a tacit assumption of superiority. 

“No alternative but to go,” she repeated, in j 
angry amazement. “Why, how dare you be so 
insolent? My son would not condescend to look 
at you even. Yes, you go at once, this day, this 
very hour. Not a word.” And she approached 
to ring the bell. 

But Julia advanced firmly toward her, and laid j 
her hand on Mrs. Elwood’s arm. With difficulty ; 
could our heroine retain her calmness, at this 
rude and insolent treatment; but she struggled 
to preserve the bearing and language of a lady, : 
as she said, 

“Mrs. Elwood, stop. You need not give your- : 
self any concern about my not going, for, after 
such an interview as this, I should hate myself 
if I could stay. But, before I leave, I demand 
of you, as between one woman and another, that 
you retract your imputations against me. You 
know they are untrue. I am an orphan, with i 
nothing but my character, and you cannot, you ; 
dare not assail my little all. Take back those 
words. Let us bury this thing in oblivion, and : 
part in peace.” 

Anybody but an enraged mother, or a haughty 
patrician, would have been awed by the high 
spirit, not less than the justice of this demand. ; 
A noble soul, even in anger, recognizes nobility 
in others. But Mrs. Elwopd was thoroughly 
ignoble, with all her outward varnish of refine- 
ment. 

So she replied by a volley of abuse, such as en¬ 
raged women, even fashionable ones, sometimes 
pour out on the objects of their wrath. Julia, 
m she listened, felt that mother and son were 


one. She was turning away to leave the room, 
when Mrs. Elwood, observing her purpose, and 
doubly incensed to find she would not listen, 
violently pulled the bell. Julia had only gained 
the foot of the staircase, Mrs. Elwood following 
her, when a servant appeared. 

“Take that creature, James,” said the enraged 
woman, “and turn her out of the house. See 
that she goes this minute. Her things can be 
sent after her. And take care that she don’t 
see Miss Gertrude.” 

With these words, as degrading ones as the, 
most criminal and lowest servant could have 
possibly deserved, Mrs. Elwood retired within 
the parlor, closing the door after her with a 
bang. The servant, who had seen his mistress, 
once or twice before, in similar fits of passion, 
followed her with his eyes, smiling sarcasti¬ 
cally, as he had done on the evening when his 
young master came home intoxicated: and, 
taking advantage of this, Julia flew up stairs 
to her chamber. 

Our heroine paused in heir room only long 
enough to put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
hastily to arrange her things for removal. She 
had too much dignity to provoke another alter¬ 
cation, which she knew might be the oase if she 
delayed. When she descended, she found the 
footman waiting for her in the hall. The man 
exhibited more respect for her than he had done 
for his mistress, for he bowed, and courteously 
asked where her baggage should be sent. Julia 
knew no place, except the boarding-house where 
she had once lived, and accordingly she men¬ 
tioned it. 

“They shall be left there to-morrow, Miss, or 
this afternoon, if you wish it.” And, in a lower 
voice, he said, “ mistress is going out this even¬ 
ing, and if you would wish to return, and fix your 
things, it can be done then. I shall be happy to 
oblige you.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Julia, “if there is 
anything missing, I will send for it. But I 
arranged everything, I believe.” 

With these words she turned away. Yet though 
going out into the world houseless, penniless, and 
characterless, so far as Mrs. Elwood’s influence 
could harm her, she thought not, in that moment, 
of herself, but only of Gertrude from whom she 
had been thus rudely torn. 

XVI.—THE ARREST. 

Julia found, before night, that her situation 
was far worse than she had expected. The land¬ 
lady of the boarding-house received her coldly, 
not having forgotten the slanders propagated 
about her and Manderson; and was, at first, 
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tempted to refuse her altogether; nor did she 
consent, in the end, to do more than receive our 
heroine for a few days. 

“My house is very crowded, Miss,” she said, 
with a toss of her head. “ But out of respect 
for your father, who was a good man, I believe, 
I will take you for a week or so. But I shall 
expect you to look out for a place elsewhere as 
soon as possible.” 

The color rose to Julia’s cheek. She saw that, 
for some reason, she had lost favor with the land¬ 
lady; but the true cause she never imagined. It 
would not do, however, she knew, to exhibit her 
opinion of so inexplicable a change of manner. 
For if this home was shut against her, where 
could she go? So she answered gently, 

“I will not trouble you, ma’am, longer than 
is inevitable. I will endeavor, this very day, to 
find employment, which I can get, perhaps, in 
my old store; and that being secured, I will then 
seek another boarding-house. Meantime I throw 
myself on your kindness. Think what a daughter 
of your own, in my friendless condition, would 
suffer.” 

Never had Julia, in the worst of her troubles 
hitherto, felt more helpless than when she uttered 
these words. It appeared to her as if she had 
not now a friend left on earth. She remembered 
that she had sometimes read, In romances, of 
the destitute of her sex, in great cities, being 
reduced to starvation; and she shuddered to 
think that, perhaps, this might yet be her own 
fate. But the native resolution of her character 
soon rallied to her aid. She determined, as soon 
as dinner was over, to go out and seek for em¬ 
ployment. Busy with these thoughts she did 
not observe how everybody at table regarded 
her with averted looks. 

She had need of all her resolution that after¬ 
noon. It happened to be a season when there 
was unusually little demand for saleswomen in 
stores, for needlewomen, or for any other descrip¬ 
tion of female operatives. Everywhere accord¬ 
ingly Julia met with rebuffs. Her old employer 
frankly confessed his inability either to get her 
a place, or to put her in the way of obtaining 
one. He even went so far as to hint that she 
had been very imprudent in leaving her late 
situation, and Julia could not exculpate herself, 
and regain his good opinion, without telling what 
she could not consent to. It was long after dusk 
before she could bring herself to abandon her 
task, and bend her weary and almost fainting 
steps home. 

More spirit-broken and despairing than she 
had ever been in her life, tempted almost at 
times to question the justice of heaven, she was 


slowly dragging her jaded feet aloDg, when sud¬ 
denly she Baw one of those impromptu torch¬ 
light processions, which mark elections in great 
cities, turning into the street just ahead of her. 
Warned, by former experience, of the difficulty 
of attempting to force a way through a crowd, 
she hurriedly sought shelter in a doorway, in¬ 
tending to remain there until the mob had passed. 
But the procession, when it reached the place 
where she stood, halted, instead of moving on; 
and, in almost as little time as we have taken to 
describe it, the whole thoroughfare was packed 
with a dense mass of human beings, above whose 
heads waved hundreds of lurid torches, while the 
calm moon smiled down on the agitated scene from 
her blue depths above. Naturally brave, Julia 
soon lost what little terror she had experienced 
at first, in admiration of the picturesque scene. 
The undulations in the crowd, like the heaving 
of a human sea; the occasional shouts that went 
up from the assembled thousands, that grandest 
music in the world; and the red flare of the 
countless torches, as they waved to and fro, and 
shot fantastic shadows on the faces of the up¬ 
turned crowd:—all these appealed to the imagi¬ 
nation of our heroine, and made her, for the time, 
forget even her sorrows. 

Suddenly a window opening on a balcony, in 
the second story of a large house immediately 
opposite her, was thrown up; and a manly 
figure, which she recognized with a throbbing 
heart, stepped out. The huzza which greeted 
this person proved that it was he whom the 
crowd had sought. The shout seemed to Julia 
to shake the very houses around. Scarcely had 
it died out, before it was renewed, and then 
again renewed; and, then “three times three,” 
as a voice called out, was added, each huzza now 
being quick, loud and sharp, like a volley of 
musketry. Our heroine was not a woman to be 
terrified at a scene like this. There was some¬ 
thing heroic in the depths of her spirit which 
answered to the stir and enthusiasm of that 
crowd. She felt that she also, if a man, might 
be a politician. 4t Oertainly,” she said to her¬ 
self, “if one could win popular acclamations like 
these, by serving one’s country virtuously, and 
with no base arts, I too would be an orator.” 

When the shouts had subsided there was a 
dead pause; and then Manderson, for it was he, 
began to speak. If ever Julia had doubted that 
she loved, if ever she had persuaded herself she 
had conquered that love, the illusion now fell 
from her eyes. It seemed to her as if she could 
lay down her life for this orator. He spoke 
such noble sentiments, his power over that vast 
concourse was so great, there was such subtle 
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conviction of a true soul within him in all he 
said, that she felt she could not but love him, 
and secretly believe in his honor, no matter how 
appearances might be against him. Soon *11 
other emotions, however, were lost in those con¬ 
jured up by his eloquence. Now Julia was 
melted to tears, now her bosom heaved indig¬ 
nantly, now scorn, or mirth, or other sentiments 
were awakened. It added, perhaps, to her own 
emotions, that the crowd was swayed in a similar 
manner, for somehow it seemed to her as if his 
triumph was her’s also: she had a right, the right 
of a profound, though secret love, to be proud at 
his honors, at his eloquence, at his command 
over that concourse. Never, in his best moments 
hitherto had Manderson seemed to her so worthy 
of love and worship as now. 

She found her way home, as it were, in a 
dream. Long after the crowd had dispersed, 
she had remained, sheltered under that doorway, 
gazing, as if spell-bound, on the window where 
Manderson had disappeared. Once or twice a 
shadow had been visible against the lace cur¬ 
tains, and she had, in fancy, traced in it the 
outlines of his figure. At last, the town clock, 
striking the hour hoarsely, roused her; she re¬ 
collected how late it was; and, alarmed at the 
hour, she almost ran homeward. But her mind 
was still so full of the scene she had left, that 
she scarcely knew how she gained the boarding¬ 
house. 

She retired at once; for she could not talk 
on common themes that night; but it was late 
before she slept. When slumber at last closed 
her eyes, the procession, the shouts, the waving 
torches, the thousands of upturned faces, and 
the bare, majestic head of the orator still floated 


I through her dreams; and she fancied herself in 
some way connected with them, in a strong per¬ 
sonal interest. Gradually this notion assumed 
shape. Now she was herself the one honored, 
now she was the bride of Manderson. At this 
delicious climax she awoke to find it broad day, 
| and the landlady standing over her. 

“ If you please, Miss,” said the latter, in a 
short, dry tone, “its after our usual breakfast 
time, and there’s been a person below, these two 
hours, waiting to see you.” 

Julia awoke, with a sigh, to the realities of 
life. With sleep faded romance. Supposing that 
the person waiting for her was the porter with 
her luggage, which had not been sent the night 
before, she began mechanically to calculate how 
much he ought to charge, for every expense, even 
the slightest, was important to her till her purse 
was replenished. 

What was her surprise, therefore, on entering 
the sitting-room, to see looks of horror directed 
at her from all sides, and to observe a coarse, 
sinister man, after exchanging a glance with the 
landlady, rise and approach her. 

“ You are my prisoner, Miss,” he said, touching 
her on the shoulder, and showing a piece of paper. 
And he continued, in answer to Julia’s amazed 
look. “You’re charged with the larceny of a 
bracelet, lost by Miss Owens, at Mrs. Elwood’s 
yesterday, and found among your things.” 

For a minute Julia gazed aghast, first at the 
officer, and then at the boarders. But every face 
repulsed her. Some sneered, others frowned, a 
few turned away, in none was there hope. It 
was too much even for her brave spirit. The 
room reeled around her, and she fainted away. 
(to be concluded.) 


“SPEAK LIGHTLY.” 

BY J08EPH H. BUTLER. 


Speak lightly of a neighbor’s faults, 
Forgetting not thy own. 

Humanity is frail at best 
If left by Heaven alone; 

How quick our eyes discover sin 
In every heart but ours! 

And with a sweeping blight we cmh 
The soul’s remaining flowers! 
Speak gently to the erring heart, 
With kindness lead it back— 

Love is all eloquent to plead 
And smooth life’s rugged track! 


Crush not the drooping flowerets stem, 
But raise its lingered head— 

It yet may bloom again, and still 
A pleasing fragrance shed; 

If intellectual light be thine. 

Dispense it free to all, 

Remember the refreshing shower 
Freely from Heaven do fall! 

Oh! 'tis a glorious privilege 
Some good in life to do, 

And kindly words refresh the soul 
Like God’s ethereal dew! 
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BRIDE-MAIDS AND BRIDE-CAKE 


BT MBS. X. B. BOWEN. 


It was anciently the custom at marriages to 
strew herbs and flowers, as also rushes, from the 
houses where persons betrothed resided, to the 
church, and among the first named, rosemary was 
held in high estimation. Branches of it, dipped 
in scented water, and sometimes gilded and hung 
with streamers of colored ribbon, were carried 
before the bride, and in the hands of the bridal 
party, as emblems of constancy and remembrance. 
The fragrant herb had a two-fold usage, for it 
was borne at funerals as well as at bridal cere¬ 
monials; and this is alluded to by Dekker, in 
1608, when he says, “ Here is a strange altera¬ 
tion; for the rosemary that was dipped in sweet 
water to set out the bridal, is now wet in tears 
to furnish her burial.” 

The practice of strewing flowers in the way is 
still kept up in Kent and many other parts of 
England; but the custom which formerly pre¬ 
vailed of crowning the bridegroom and bride with 
chaplets of flowers kept in the church for the 
purpose, is now obsolete, though the bride still 
retains a relic of the custom in the marriage 
wreath encircling her brow. This, in the time 
of Henry VIII., was formed of wheat-ears, occa¬ 
sionally of myrtle, while, for the present chaplet j 
of orange flowers, symbolic of the purity of the j 
fair bride, we are indebted, it is understood, toI 
the French. j 

Another, now obsolete, custom at marriages, | 
was to sprinkle wheat upon the head of the bride j 
as she left the church. j 

When, with hep newly-espoused husband, she 
returned home, a pot of butter and a wheaten 
cake were presented, as presages of future plenty 
and abundance of the good things of this life. 
This custom gradually merged into the present 
highly popular and important adjunct of the 
wedding feast, that peculiar province of the 
bride-maids—the bride-cake. 

A slight trace of the origin of this delicate 
compound is still preserved, we believe, in York¬ 
shire to the present day, where small pieces of 
the cake are thrown over the heads of the mar¬ 
ried pair, previous to the precious morsels being 
distributed for “dreaming bread.” 

In old plays, frequent allusions are made to a 
fashion, which we think has, in modern times, 
been most judiciously transferred to the wedding 


feast at home. We allude to the “knitting cup,” 
or nuptial drinking of wine in the church. 

A cup, being first blessed by the priest, was 
handed round to the rest of the company, who 
drank the healths of the newly-espoused pair. 
The Jews preserve a somewhat similar custom 
to this day; and after the bride and bridegroom 
have tasted the wine, the glass is broken over 
their heads to remind them of their mortality. 

The attendance of bridemaids at weddings, 
dates from the time of the Anglo-Saxons, “among 
whom,” as Strutt informs us, “ the bride was led 
by a matron called the brideswoman, followed by 
a company of young maidens, who were called 
the bride’s maids.” In later times, it was among 
the offices of the latter to lead the bridegroom to 
church, as it was the duty of the bridegroom’s 
men to conduot the bride thither. We read of 
“a lady being led to church between two sweet 
boys, with bride laces, and rosemary tied about 
their silken sleeves.” And at the marriage of 
Philip Herbert and the Lady Susan, at Whitehall, 
in the reign of James the First, the Prince and 
the Duke of Holst led the bride to the church. 
On returning, two married men escorted the 
\ newly-married lady, and for these services she 
presented each of the gentlemen with gloves 
during the time of dinner. 

Gloves appear to have been given at wedding 
parties from the time they were first worn, and 
in a chronicle bearing the date of 1521, in which 
an inquiry occurs into the visitation of ordinaries 
of churches, one of the items is, “as to whether 
the curate refuse to solemnize lawful matrimony 
before he have the gift of money, hose, or gloves;” 
and in the marriage in high life above alluded to, 
we learn, from a letter written by one of the 
guests, “That no ceremony was omitted of bride¬ 
cakes, points, garters, or gloves.” The more 
refined, and, we may add, judicious taste of the 
present day, has very properly limited the ob¬ 
servance of ancient customs to the bride-cakes, 
favors, and gloves, and thus the fair bride is 
no longer exposed to the rude and uncourteous 
handling of such as were desirous of securing 
wedding trophies afterward to be worn in the 
hats of the winners. 

Wedding favors were, as is well known, pinned 
in the dress of the bride; and the hapless Catha- 
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WHISPERS OF LOVE 


rine of Braganza is described as wearing “ a gown 
of rose color, trimmed with knots of blue ribbon;” 
these knots the Countess of Suffolk, her first lady 
of the bed-chamber, at the conclusion of the cere¬ 
mony, detached from her majesty's dress, and dis¬ 
tributed as wedding favors among the company, 
giving the first to the Duke of York, and the 
others, as far as they would go, to the officers of 
state, ladies, and persons of quality, not leaving 
the queen one. “All the ribbons,” says Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, “ on the queen’s dress were 
cut to pieces, and every one present had a frag¬ 
ment.” We may imagine the scramble and com¬ 
petition that took place on such occasions. 

The bride favors, or true love knots, ancient 
symbols of love, faith, and friendship, pointing 
out the indissoluble tie of affection and duty, 
did not, as might be supposed, take their name 
of true love knots from the words “true” and 
“love,” but from the Danish verb, “Trulofa,” 
that is, “I plight my troth, or faith.” These 
knots were formerly distributed in great abund¬ 
ance; were worn in the hats by gentlemen, and 
consisted of variously colored ribbons, which 
were chosen by the bride and her maids, some¬ 
times after long and serious discussions. We 
read of one which ended in favors of “gold, 
silver, carnation, and white ribbons;” and of 
another, in which the colors were at last fixed 
as follows:—“For the favors, blue, red, peach 
color, and orange tawny. For the young ladies, 


flame color, straw oolor, (signifying plenty) peach 
color, grass green, and milk white; for the gar¬ 
ters, a perfect yellow, signifying honor and joy.” 

“Like streamers in the painted sky, 

At every breast the favors fly.” 

Besides these wedding knots, “rings,” were 
formerly given away at the festive season. In 
Wood's “Athsenes Oxonienses,” Brand tells us 
that there is an account of the famous philoso¬ 
pher, Kelly, of Queen Elizabeth’s days, who was 
openly profuse, beyond the modest limits of' a 
philosopher, for that he did give away in golden 
wire rings at the marriage of one of his maid ser¬ 
vants, to the amount of four thousand pounds; a 
custom, which the provider of the wedding enter¬ 
tainment of the present day has little cause to 
regret having fallen into disuse. 

“ Gloves, rings, bracelets, and such small ware,” 
as Strutt calls them, were wont to be frequently 
exchanged between the betrothed lover and his 
mistress; and the latter, in presenting a bracelet 
of her own hair, was considerecf to bestow a most 
especial mark of her favor. It was also a fashion 
for each of those betrothed, to wear a rose or 
other flower as an external or conspicuous mark 
of their mutual engagement; but the conceit 
of ohoosing such short-lived emblems of their 
plighted troth, cannot be thought a very happy 
or propitious mode of symbolizing the “eternal 
bond of love.” 


WHISPERS OF LOVE. 

INSCRIBED TO L- 

BT ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLEB. 


I love thee—love thee, with no childish dreaming, 
The beams that all my trembling heart illume, 
Were kindled by the dear love-glances beaming 
From eyes, whose smile oonld bless Fate’s darkest 
doom. 

I learned to listen, for thy low voice’s music. 

Long ere I dreamed the power was mine to ohain, 
s The coldly proud in seeming, and the stoio, * 
Round whom the fairest wove their spells in vain! 

I only knew *twas bliss to linger near thee, 

And that my highest thoughts wore thine alone, 
And never dreamed, so strange it seemed to fear thee, 
Of doom-spells lurking in thy faintest tone— 

But when I felt the still, and earnest pressing 
With which those fond arms held me to thy heart, 
The bliss of years, seemed prisoned in caressing, 
Which woke a longing never more to part! 


A strange, wild joy it seems to sit beside thee, 

And lay this throbbing brow upon tby breast, 

To feel that still if bliss, or woe betide me, 

Mine, and mine only, is that place of rest! 

I am so blest, with those dear eyes upon me beaming— 
So many hopes are blooming in my soul, 

I dare not think that o’er my fairest dreaming, 
Some wave of gloom, or change may darkly roll. 

Earth wears new brightness when thine arms enfold 
me, 

Its fairest scenes seem gladdened by thine eyes— 
My very soul, when thine embraces hold me, 
Forgets its Heaven, and calls earth—Paradise! 

I am all thine! my prayer at Summer dawning, 

Is that its rays fall soft, and bright on thee, 

And clearest moonlight, or serenest morning, 

Are fair alone, when through thine eyes I see! 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIPSEY GIRL. 


BT ANN 8. 8T1PH1HS. 

[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Coart of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 242. 

CHAPTERIY. < no more of the man whose memory hang about 

After the appearance of this singular man the me like a superstition, which I had neither power 
monotony of my life broke up, I became restless : or wish to throw off. 

and self-centred, speaking of his presence in the : At last an event arose that completely de¬ 

park to no one, but thinking of it with continued stroyed the beautiful, but dull quietude of our 
wonder. Some mysterious sympathy, wild and lives. Lord Clare’s sister arrived unexpectedly 
painful, but oh, how intense, drew me toward this at the hall, and a large party were to follow her 
strange being. I feared, yet longed for his pre- and her son down from London, to spend the 

sence—longed to hear again that language at shooting season. 

once so strange and so familiar, that had fallen This sudden invasion of the woods and grounds 
as yet only in curses on my ear, but still carrying ; that had been exclusively ours for so many years, 
a fierce sort of fascination with it. : was a source of great annoyance to old Turner. 

I rode to the portion of the park where I had : His usual quaint, good-humor was sadly dis- 
seen him again and again, and sitting on my ; turbed. He seemed quite beside himself with 
pony searched every dingle and group of trees, : anxiety, and nervously besought me to give up 
expecting each moment to see him start brigand- j my usual rides, and remain confined to the house 
libe from the leafy gloom. But he did not oome, : if possible during the time Lady Catharine and 
end, filled with restless disappointment, I at; her son might remain at Clare Hall. This was 
length sunk into the ordinary occupations of j asking much of a young creature just verging into 
life, but with an unsettled feeling that had never ; girlhood, and full of a strong, fresh curiosity for 
possessed me before. ; seeing and feeling the life of which she began to 

By this time I knew that some mystery was i feel herself a vital part. Besides I was a crea- 
attached to my life, that I was nameless, mother-: ture of the open air: no bird ever felt a keener 
less, fatherless. In short, that like a wild hare necessity for the bright atmosphere, and all the 
or a wounded bird, I had been picked up in : rich beauty of out-door life. Shut up in the 
charity by the wayside, and in oharity nurtured j house, I was like a wild lark in its cage, moaning, 
by that unique Spanish woman and old Turner, j moaping, and with no hearty relish of existence 
I felt this keenly. As ignorance was swept from s left in me. I wished to obey good old Turner, 
my mind, the painful,mystery that clung around l He was so anxious on the point, and seemed so 
me darkened my soul with a feeling of unspeak- grieved at the idea of depriving me of a single 
able desolation. I had learned what shame was, : pleasure, that had the thing been possible, I 
and felt it to my heart’s core every time my want j would have kept myself a prisoner for weeks, 
of name or connections was alluded to. Still the | rather than increase his unaccountable anxiety, 
entire force of this isolation, the effect it might j But he was seldom with us now, that kind, 
have upon my after life and character, couldnot be ; strange man, and my confinement became ter- 
felt in all its poignancy, as it was in later times— ; rible—when would it end? How long was I, 
but its mistiness, the indefinite form which every ; who had never been confined in-doors a whole 
*hmg regarding my past history took, made myself: day in my life, unless in that one fever—how 
a subject of perpetual thought. Upon my memory : was I to endure weeks and weeks of this dull 
there was a constant, but unavailing strain. There : imprisonment? 

8®emed to be a dark ourtain in my mind, hiding It was too much, not even to please Turner 
all that my soul panted to know, but which I had could I endure this longer, 
lost all power to lift or disturb. Thus time wore One day, I think it was the fourth, my restless 
heavily—heavily months and months—still I saw ; spirit broke boundB. I took an opportunity when 
Vol. XXIII.—20 
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Maria was occupied to steal out into the open 
air. Jupiter’s stable, a pretty building that might 
have passed for a summer-house, stood a little 
back from the kitchen garden, and I heard him 
neighing sharply, as if he, like his mistress, were 
beginning to rebel. 

For some reason I never knew what, except 
that Turner disliked to have servants about our j 
place, the old man had always taken care of j 
Jupiter with his own hands. With so few objects 
of love, I naturally often followed him to the 
pretty building where Jupiter was stalled, more 
like a fairy than the matchless pony he was. 

The pleasant neigh which the animal set up as 
I approached, awoke all the wild-wood spirit that 
Turner’s interdict had kept down in my bosom 
so long. I ran to the stable, dragged the side 
saddle with its pretty embroidered trappings 
from its closet, and girded it breathlessly upon 
Jupiter 8 back. The creature seemed eager as 
myself to be upon the hill side. His ears quivered j 


with delight; he rubbed his head against my 


shoulder with a mellow whimper, and opened his 
mouth for the bit the moment he saw the em 
bossed bridle in my hand. 

Patting him on the back with a promise of 
speedy return, I entered the house, ran up to 
my room and hurried on my habit of soft green 
cloth, and the beaver hat with a long black 
ostrich plume that floated from one side. 

The blood was hot in my cheek as I tied the 
hat on. Without staying to twist up the curls 
that floated away with the feather ip picturesque 
confusion, I ran off to the stables, huddling up 
the skirt of my riding-dress with both hands. 

I knew that it was wrong, that I should be 
sorry enough for it before night, but in my wil¬ 
fulness this only gave a keener zest to the enjoy¬ 
ment I proposed to myself. 

Away we went, Jupiter and I, dashing through 
the trees, over the velvet sward, and across the 
broad avenues, along which the morning sun- i 
shine lay, in rivers of light. The branches rained 
down ftheir ripe brown and golden leayes on me 
as I passed; and a crisp white frost that lay 
like frosted silver among the grass, gave forth a 
rasping sound more exhilarating than music, as 
Jupiter’s feet flew over it. The air was clear 
and bright, with mingled frost and sunshine as 
it fell upon my face and swept my garments. 
The blood kindled like wine in my veins, I was 
wild with the joyousness of free motion, ready 
for leaping a ditch, flying through the air: any 
thing wild or daring that had life and quick 
motion in it. 

Away we went toward tie uplands, from which 
» new of the Greenhorst could be obtained. I i 


thought of the strange man who had surprised 
me on that spot as we rushed along—laughed 
aloud as I remembered how Jupiter and I had 
baffled him once, how ready we were to do it 
again—I longed to see him, not for any specified 
purpose. Nothing their was important enough to 
have kept me motionless a moment: but abroad 
as I was, with a wijd thirst for adventure of 
any kind, it wodld have been something like the 
excitement I wanted, could the mysterious lan¬ 
guage with which he had cursed me have threat¬ 
ened us with danger once more. 

But though I searched for this being, riding 
around and over the eminence on which he had 
appeared but once, nothing but the cool, beautiful 
solitude rewarded me. The beautiful stretch of 
country between me and the Greenhurst, brown, 
hazy, and many-tinted, with the picturesque old 
building looming up through the riohahadows, all 
its clear outlines drowned in soft autumnal colors, 
all its hoariness and age mellowed down and lost 
in the dreamy distance—all this rare view with 
the upland on which we stood was wrapped in 
quiet. Not a human being was in sight. 

A strange desire seized me to visit this build- • 
ing that had so often charmed me with its lone¬ 
liness and beauty. It was some miles distant, 

I knew that, but Jupiter had merely tried his 
strength as yet, simply breathed himself in our 
progress to the uplands. He had been shut up 
in the stable for days, and seemed as wild for 
action as his mistress. 

“Shall we try it, Jupiter?” I said,smoothing 
his mane with my whip. “There is a glorious 
run for us, Jupiter, as we have determined to be 
disobedient and naughty. Ju! suppose we do 
something worth while?” 

At the sound of my voice, the pony began to 
quiver his ears, and snuffed the air sauoily, as if 
he knew some mischief was afloat, and was eager 
for his share. 

Come, then,” and I gathered up the bridle, 
shaking it gleefully. Jupiter gave his head a 
toss, and away we went toward the Greenhurst. 

The eminence lay behind, and we were in a 
thickly wooded little valley moving rather slowly, 
for I was oharmed by broken glimpses of a small 


* o-r-- 

stream, that flashed up from the shadows now 
and then like a vein of quick-silver, when the 
baying of hounds, the tramp of horses, and a 
wild confusion of sounds swept down the hollow, 
and before I could tighten my reins a stag shot 
by me, so close that Jupiter reared with a wild 
snort, almost flinging me backward from the 
saddle. 

The stag, a noble animal, oleared the stream 
with one desperate bound, and for an instant I 
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nv him turn his great, wild eyes glowing with j 
pain and terror through the shadows; blood 
specked foam dropped from his jaws; and his 
strained limbs quivered with an agony of terror, 
that made me tremble with sympathy upon my 
saddle. 

As I looked, the poor animal, whose head was 
beginning to droop, gave a sudden start, flung up 
his antlers, and with a desperate staggering leap 
disappeared up the valley. I had not caught my 
breath again, when down through the opposite 
gorge came a train of hounds leaping forward, 
some breast to breast, others in single file, but all ; 
with great, savage eyes and open jaws, howling : 
and baying out their blood-thirsty eagerness with 
cruel ferocity. They rushed by me, some on one 
side of Jupiter, some on the other, spotting his 
black coat with flakes of foam, and making him 
start with the fury of their noise. 

For myself, I struck at the dogs with my whip, ; 
and madly flung it after them, my sympathy for 
the poor stag was a pang of such agony that it 
made me wild. But they swept away like the 
wind, howling back, as it seemed to me, their 
brutal defiance and derision of my helpless¬ 
ness. 

Then like the rush of a tempest heavy with 
thunder and red with lightning, came the hunt. | 
The flaming uniforms; those dark horses; the 
long riding-skirts streaming back like dusky 
banners; ostrich plumes flashing blackly upon 
the strong current of wind created by the quick 
motion of their owners. All this rushed by me, 
as I have said, like a sudden storm. 

Directly over the spot where we stood bore 
down the hunt, sweeping us away with it as a 
swollen stream tosses onward the straws that it 
encounters. 

The stog was nearly run down; the hunters 
were becoming tired; but Jupiter was fresh as 
a lark, and held his own bravely with the most 
noble-blooded hunter of them all. 

The hounds were yelling, like fiends, ahead; 
some one called out that the stag was at bay. A 
huntsman, all in scarlet, bhot out from the rest 
onward like an arrow. Jupiter gave a sudden 
bound. It may be in the fierce excitement that 
I urged him, but he gave a great leap and kept 
neck and neck with the huntsman. 

Beneath a heap of rooks that ohoked up one 
*nd of the valley the poor stag was run down, 
with his delicate fore hoofs lifted up with a des¬ 
perate effort at another leap; he stood one in¬ 
stant with his head turned baok, and his great, 
agonized eyes fixed upon the dogs. The rooks 
were too steep, his poor limbs exhausted, he 
could not make the leap, but wheeled back and 


desperately tossed the first.hound, who fell with 
a yelp upon the stones. 

But the whole pack was upon him, scrambling 
up the rocks and making fiercely for his throat 
from all points. 

“Save him—save him,” I shouted, striking 
Jupiter with my olenched hand. “Save him— 
save him!” 

I rushed by the huntsman. Hitherto we had 
kept, as I have said, neck and neck, but Jupiter 
felt the sting of my blow, and gave a mad bound 
that brought us in the midst of the dogs. I still 
urged him on, striving to trample down the fierce 
brutes beneath his hoofs. The stag knew it, I 
do believe: the poor animal felt that I was his 
friend. No human eyes ever had a deeper agony 
of appeal in them. I sprang from Jupiter's back 
down among the dogs, and cast myself before 
their victim. 

I saw the huntsman leap from his horse and 
plunge among the dogs. “Move—come away, 
the hounds will tear you to pieces,” he shouted, 
beating fieroely about with his whip. 

“They shall not kill him; call them off, I say, 
these beasts shall not kill him,” I shrieked, in 
reply. 

That moment a hound sprang upon me, tearing 
ray riding-skirt, and almost bringing me to the 
earth. 

I cried aloud, but not with fear, the excitement 
was terrible, but there was no cowardice in it. 

“Great heavens! she will be devoured.” I 
heard him say this: then he leaped like a flame 
upon the dog, and grappling him by the throat, 
bore him backward to the earth. 

“Now run, run!” he cried, panting with the 
hound in his power. 

“No!” I answered, stoutly, “they will teaThim 
to pieces if I do. Keep them off—keep them off.” 

He made no answer, but wrestled more fiercely 
with the hound. 

That moment the whole hunt came up, men, 
keepers, and women surrounding us ih their 
gorgeous dresses like a battalion of cavalry. 

I heard a clamor of voices, the shrieks of 
women, the excited voices of huntsmen giving 
orders; keepers rushed in among the hounds 
with their clubs. In a few moments the dogs 
were driven back crouching and snarling among 
their masters. I stood alone by the poor stag 
with a host of eyes upon me, and then began to 
tremble. 

“ Here,” said a stout old squire, whose white 
hair fell like snow from under the close hunting- 
: cap. “Here, George Irving, you have won the 
: right to cut his throat. Thomas, where is the 
i knife?” 
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A keeper o&me forward, presenting a sharp 
hunting-knife. 

“You will not—you will not,” I said, clasping 
my hands, and standing face to face with the 
youth who had eared me. I felt that my lips 
were quivering, and that great tears were drop¬ 
ping like hail-stones down my burning cheeks— 
“you will not.” 

“No,” answered the youth, taking the knife 
and holding it toward me. “ It is not mine, this 
brave child was in first; I found her, like the 
stag, at bay, braving the hounds. Tell me, shall 
not the life of this animal be heir's?” 

A loud hallo answered him, echoed by a chorus 
of musical female voices. 

The youth reached forth his knife again, but 
I rejected it. The stag was safe, and my heart 
so full of joy, that I felt it breaking all over my 
face. The noble face before me brightened as if 
from the reflection of mine, and for the first time 
I saw that it was a very young man who had 
saved me. Young and—but I will not describe 
him—for upon his features at that moment there 
was something of which no language can give 
the least idea. 

I felt the blood rushing up to my face, for now 
all things became clear, and I knew that a score 
of strange eyes were wondering at me. The 
feather in my hat was broken, and fell prone 
upon my shoulder; my skirt had been badly 
wrenched and mangled by the dogs, their muddy 
foot-prints were trampled all over it; a morbid 
sense of the beautiful made me shrink with 
shame, as I saw all those eyes fixed upon my 
dilapidated state. 

“Where is Jupiter?” I said, turning to my 
young friend. “Will you search for him, I 
should like to go away ?” 

But my pony had retreated beyond the crowd, 
and could not be seen. This increased my dis¬ 
tress : I sat down upon a stone, and looking at 
the exhausted stag, began to think myself the 
most miserable object of the two. 

I heard a buzz of voioes around me, and could 
distinguish the words, “Who is it? She is strange 
to every one here. Where can the picturesque 
creature have sprung from?” 

That moment a pang shot through my heart. 
Who indeed was I? How came I there? By a 
gross act of disobedience to my best friend ? I 
felt that my face was bathed with blushes and 
with tears; for the first time in my life 1 was 
ashamed of myself. 

A lady rode dose up to me, so dose that her 
skirts swept my shoulder. 

“Whose little girl are you?” she said. “You 
are by far too young for a scene like this.” 


I looked up and knew the faoe. It was Lady 
Catharine Irving, a little more spare, and with a 
host of fine wrinkles accumulated on her mean¬ 
ingless face, but with the same cold, white com¬ 
plexion: the same self-satisfied look. 

“Ah, you seem to know me,” she said, settling 
her white beaver hat and feather a little more 
on one side, as if anxious that the poor ohild 
should see her, all her faded charms, at the best 
point of view. “Now tell me your name: don’t 
be afraid.” 

“ I am not afraid, not in the least,” I answered. 
“ Why should I be ?” 

“True enough; what a bright little wood- 
nymph it is,” she continued, smiling back upon 
two scarlet clad gentlemen behind her. “I 
suppose there really is nothing superlatively 
frightful about me—ha!” 

“Something superlatively the reverse,” an¬ 
swered the gentleman thus challenged, looking 
remarkably ashamed of himself. 

“You hear, little wood-nymph,” she said, after 
appropriating this compliment with a playful 
shake of her whip, “there is nothing to fear, so 
speak out. Where do you live? How came you 
here among all these gentlemen and ladies?” 

# “I live in the park, near Clare Hall, madam, 
with Mr. Turner-” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Lady Catharine, with a 
sharp glance at my face. “Go home, child- 
how came you here?” 

“I came on my pony, madam.” 

“But the hunt, what on earth brought you 
there?” cried the lady, seeming to become more 
and more displeased. 

“The hunt—if all this company means that 
—came across me, and carried Jupiter and I 
along.” 

“But how came you dismounted and among 
the hounds?” 

“They were all upon the poor stag, and I 
could not bear it,” I replied, simply. 

“Mother,” said the young lad, walking close 
to the lady, and speaking in a low voice, “let us 
take some other time for questioning her. Lead 
off the party, so many persons terrify the poor 
child.” 

“ Mount your horse then,” she replied, sharply, 
“I will see you again, ohild. Turner, you know, 
is my servant, I must have some explanation of 
all this. You are right, George, this is no plaoe. 
Mount—mount!” 

The youth hesitated, looked at me, at the stagy 
and then rather wistfully at his mother. 

“We are waiting,” she said, with an impa¬ 
tient waive of her whip, and a glance at me that 
brought a flash of red to my cheeks. 1, in my 
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Innocence, thought that she was displeased by j might be safe hereafter. He was a noble old 
thetcrn state of my poor dress. fellow after all, no wonder he was glad to get 

The youth mounted, and the hunt dispersed, away from this spot!” 
breaking np into gronps and pairs, and scat- “But, Jupiter,” I said, with growing confi- 
tering a red gleam through the woods. dence in the youth, “what can have become of 

I was left alone, I and the poor trembling, ex- my pony?—how am I to get home? Oh, if I 
hausted stag, who lay partly upon his knees, had only been good—if I had but stayed at home 
gazing at me through his filmy and half shut as they told me!” 


eyes. 

I looked around for Jupiter, but he was not to 
be seen. No living thing but the worried stag 
and myself in all that dim solitude. 

A sense of exhaustion and of loneliness fell 
upon me My heart grew mournful, and the poor 
stag with his stiffened limbs and the foam dried 
on his lips, filled me with compassion. I went 
down to the brook, brought up water in my I 
hands, and bathed his mouth with it. When 
this was done, the animal struggled to his feet | 
and staggered away down toward the water, 
leaving me alone. I felt this total desertion 
keenly, and, burying my face in my lap, began 
to cry like the child I was. 

I sat full ten minutes rolling forth the deso¬ 
lation of my heart, when the quick tramp of a 
horse made me look up. I thought it must be 
Jupiter returning to his duty, but instead of him 
I saw the young huntsman riding gently through 
the trees, and now close by me. 

I started up, ashamed of my tears, and looked 
resolutely another way, hoping to escape his 
notice, but he sprang off his horse and was at 
toy side before I could dash the drops from my 
burning cheek. ( 

“So you have been crying, poor child?” he 
8aid, with a sort of patronizing manliness that 
would have amused an older person. “No won¬ 
der, we were a set of savages to leave you here 
alone, and with no means of getting home.” 

‘It was savage!” I said, realizing for the first 
time how badly I had been used; “but the ani¬ 
mals were just as bad, the stag and Jupiter. I 
would not have believed it of Jupiter, he used to 
. e me: and the very first trouble, off he goes 
With the rest!” 

Tears came into my ejres again at this thought, 

Q t ^ quenched and crushed them between my 
eyelashes, too proud for an exposure of my keen 
distress at the desertion of Jupiter. 

Nay,’- said the youth, smiling, “but I have 
come back to see after you.” 

* ^ you?” I replied, with a gush of grati- 
“to see after me, and for nothing else?” 

1 L-^ at e *® 0 should bring me back ?” he replied, 
coking around as if in search of something. “ So 
o stag has gone too, ungrateful beast; I had a 
oy to fasten some badge on his horns that he 


“As who told you, lady bird?” 

“ Mr. Turner. He knew that I had no business 
abroad when the country was full of strangers 1” 

“And is Turner a relative? What control can 
he possess over you ?” ’ 

“He,” I replied, kindling with wonder that 
any one should doubt Turner’s right to control 
me. “Mr. Turner, I belong to him! No one else 
owns me. Scarcely any one else cares for me. 
Why, in the wide, wide world, he is the only 
person who ever shall control me—dear, blessed 
Mr. Turner!” 

“He is a whole-hearted, queer old soul, sure 
enough,” was the reply; “but surely you are 
not his child, 1 never knew that he was mar¬ 
ried.” * 

“His child!” I cried, breathless with the 
thought “I—I don’t know—how should I? I 
his child—his own—what put the idea into any 
one’s head ? It sounds so strange. Do you mean 
that Mr. Turner is my father that people ask 
after so often ?” 

“Nay, I mean nothing—only is Mr. Turner, 
as you call him, married ?” 

“ No, 1 think not Maria, I am sure, isn’t mar¬ 
ried; but I never asked, never thought of it.” 

He was about to answer, but that instant a 
low, timid neigh from behind the spur of a rock 
close by made me start “ That is Jupiter—that 
is Jupiter!” I exclaimed, and with this joyful 
shout away I bounded, gathering up my torn 
skirt in both arms, and full of spirit once more. 

Sure enough there stood my pony, sheltered 
and hidden by the rock, to which the pretty crea¬ 
ture had fled froip the crowd of huntsmen. The 
sound of my voice called forth his neigh, and 
never did a dumb creature express more satis¬ 
faction at the presence of its mistress. 

“There you see—you see it was not Jupiter’s 
fault, the dear, dear old rogue. He was so wise 
to creep away and wait till those hateful people 
were all gone!” I exclaimed, triumphantly laying: 
my hot cheek against the glossy neck of my horse. 

“And did all those people really seem so hate¬ 
ful,” replied the youth, caressing Jupiter. 

“All! I don’t know. That lady was the only 
one I saw distinctly; the rest floated around me, 
surging up and down like a red cloud: but I 
shall never forget her!” 


A 
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“And did she fill you with repulsion?—was 
she the hateful one V * 

“I had seen her before: I knew her I” 
“Indeed—where?” said the youth, in a dis¬ 
pleased manner. 

“I would rather not say—it is unpleasant to 
talk about,” I answered, greatly annoyed. 

“But it is years sinoe my—that is Lady 
Catharine, has been at Clare Hall,” he answered, 
thoughtfully. “Never, I think, sinoe the very 
sudden death of Lady Clare. You must have 
mistaken her for some other person.” 

I was greatly excited. The remembrance of 
that heartless voice, when I was taken into the 
Hall so helpless stung me: the later remem¬ 
brance of her supercilious treatment sharpened 
the thought 

“No—no,” I answered, “ there are some things 
one never forgets, never mistakes. I have seen 
that face in my dreams, and hated it in my 
thoughts too long for any hope of that!” 

The youth drew himself back and ceased to 
caress my horse. There was a quiet dignity in 
his manner that madeeme ashamed of my own 
vehemence. 

“That lady is my mother!” he said, calmly, 
but with a tone of cold reproof in his voice. 

I soanned his face eagerly with a keen wish to 
disbelieve him. But now that he was angry, 
there was a resemblance between his features, 
with their present expression, and those I did in 
truth hate. 

“I am sorry for it,” I said, with a nervous 
90 b—“very, very!” 

“Sorry for what, that she is my mother—or 
that you have spoken disrespectfully of her?” : 
he questioned, more gently than before. 

“I am sorry for everything that has happened 
to-day, and for my own part in it most of all. 
It began in wicked disobedience, and will end— 
oh, how will it end ? What will Mr. Turner think 
of me when he knows this?” 

“Why, what great sin are you crying for?” he 
said, smiling onoe more. “ Certainly you are a 
very free spoken little person; but we must not j; 
let Turner quite kill you: so don’t be afraid!” 

“He kill me. What, Turner? No—no, not 
that—afraid, afraid—yes, yes, I am afraid, for 
I have done wrong. Oh, what will become of : 
me, I never was afraid before—never, never.” 

“But what have you done?” he asked, still 
more kindly. 

“Mr. Turner forbade me leaving the house. 
He told me how wrong it was when the Hall 
company might come across me at any time; he 
tried oh, so much to keep me happy in-doors— 
at it was of no use, I could not endure it. It 


( was as if I were a bird beating my wings against 
a cage—the wickedness was in me all the time. 

I thought it was nonsense staying in the house, 
because other people might be abroad. Then it 
was so tempting, Mr. Turner away—my bonne 
out—the pony neighing for me to come and set 
him free. Really, after all, it Beemed as if I 
could not help it-” 

George Irving laughed so gleefully that I could 1 
not go on, but began to laugh too. | 

“And so you just broke loose and ran away?” 
he said, patting Jupiter again and again. 

“Yes, I stole the horse, saddled him myself, 
and was off like a bird,” I replied, reassured by 
his rich laughter, and feeling the consciousness 
of my disobedience borne away on his merry 
: tones. 

*‘ And here you are full seven miles from home, 
all alone but for me, after braving a paok of 1 

hounds in full cry, afraid of old Turner’s frown I 

as if he were the grand Mogul.” 1 

He laughed again, but this light way of naming ] 

my benefactor awoke the conscience again in my 1 

! bosom. 1 

! “It was very wrong—oh, that I had stayed at ( 

| home,” I exclaimed, with a fresh pang. j 

“Well, well, don’t fret about it any more,” 1 

: he said, with a little impatient playfulness that £ 

: made me smile again. “ Let me lift you to Jupi- 
: ter’s back, a pretty pony he is, my little lady, s 

| and scamper home like a good child, ten chances t 

to one old Turner will know nothing about it.” 

I allowed him to lift me to the saddle, and felt ( 

myself blushing as he arranged my torn skirts t 

with evident anxiety to give them a decent ap- 
pearanoe. j, 

“Now,” he said, springing on his hunter, “I 
must put your pony to his metal again. Unless 
I overtake Lady Catharine before she reaches the p 
Hall, my position will very o&uch resemble yours! 3 

Come, let us start as we came, neck and neck!” £ 

“No,” said I, brightening with new spirit, “I 
came in ahead, your hunter fell a little behind t, 
Jupiter.” .4 

“But try him now, his speed will be of use to - 
us both,” waB the laughiftg reply. “My mother ^ 

will be impatient, and her anger may prove worse 
to bear than old Turner’s, let me tell you.” u 

He put his horse into a quick canter, and my 
pony stretched himself vigorously to keep up. ,, 

“But please leave us to ourselves!” I pleaded, 
breathless, with a new dread; “ I do not wish to ^ 
go with you to Lady Catharine!” ^ 

“Well—no, I am afraid her ladyship might u 

prove formidable, were Bhe to be surprised after ^ 
that fashion a second time,” he replied, slightly ^ 
checking his hunter, “I only propose to see you 
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and Jupiter safe in some avenue of the park, 
where you can scamper home in safety. I must 
be at the Hall before Lady Catharine, or this 
escapade will be difficult to account for.” 

My cheek grew hot with mortified pride, I felt 
that he was afraid of some annoyance, perhaps 
ashamed of having returned for me. Without a 
word I drew in Jupiter with a suddenness that 


J only Mr. Turner to care for her. Oh, yes, I 
know—I could feel that without knowing !” 
j “ Strange child,” he said, with a grave smile. 
“Who taught you all this, so young, and without 
the faith becoming thiB girlish beauty?” 

The anger was burning out in my heart, there 
was something manly and reproving in his calm 
J seriousness that subdued me. He reached out 


made him leap-—wheeled him on one side and 
dashed through the woods, leaving the gentle¬ 
man, for the moment, unconscious of my deser¬ 
tion. 

He followed directly, urging his hunter to a 
ran, and calling after me as he dashed through 
the trees. I took no heed, and gave back no 
answer, the blood was burning in my temples; 

I felt my lips curve and quiver with insulted 
pride. No man or boy living should speak to 
me, or look at me who was ashamed to do it 
before all the world. Then my heart began to 
ache even in its wrath, I had thought so well of 
him, his interest in my loneliness, his brave fight 
with the hounds—why, why did he exert so much 
tender strength in my behalf to wound me so 
cruelly afterward? He was by my side, but I 
kept my head averted with girlish wilfulness, 
expressing my displeasure like any other spoiled 
child, but with more rudeness. 

“Will you not tell me why you ran away?” he 
said, attempting to rest one hand upon my saddle 
as he cantered by me. 

Oh, how I longed to lift my pretty riding-whip j 
and strike him hard across the face, I think the 
act would have appeased me. 

“Say, child, will you explain this bit of very 
bad manners?” he urged, evidently determined 
to provoke me to some reply. 

“ Child l” This was too much, the whole taunt 
stung me into speech. I checked Jupiter, and felt 
the fire leap into my face aB it was turned toward 
my persecutor. He looked grave, offended. 

“Because 1 wish to ride alone: I’m not used 
to company, and don’t want any, especially of 
persons who are afraid or ashamed of being kind 
to me,” I said, half crying amid my fiery vexa¬ 
tion. 

“I am not afraid, and am not ashamed,” he 
answered, gravely; “yet you cannot understand, 
child, for with all that fierce temper you are but 
a child!” 

“I am more than twelve—thirteen, fourteen, 
for what any one knows,” I said, half blinding 
jpyself with tears. “ I understand what it is just 
M well as you can tell me, you are afraid of that 
haughty person, your mother. You art not quite 
satisfied with having braved the hounds before a 
whole crowd of people, for a little girl who has 


his hand, while the smile brightened all over his 
face. 

“Come, let us be friends—you cannot keep 
angry with me, because I have not deserved it!” 

I gave him my hand, he stooped in his saddle 
as if to press his lips upon it, but checked the 
impulse, and, holding it tight an instant, let it 
drop, saying very earnestly, 

“I would not have wounded you for the 
world.” 

That instant the undergrowth close by us was 
sharply parted, and Turner broke into the path 
on which we had paused. 

I felt the blood leave my face, and, for the first 
time, trembled at the sight of my benefactor. 
The old man looked sternly aoross me to George 
Irving, whom he neither saluted nor addressed, 
but, taking Jupiter by the bit, said in a deep, 
husky voice, that made the heart die in my 
bosom, 

“Zana, come away!” 

I dropped the bridle, and covering my face 
with botlv-gauntleted hands, cowered down upon 
my saddle with a keen sense of the humiliation 
which he was witnessing. 

I listened breathlessly. 

“Turner, if you will let the pony move on, I 
will dismount and lead my hunter while we have 
a little talk.” 

It was Irving’s voice, and I listened breath¬ 
lessly for the reply. Some seconds passed before 
it came, Turner’s throat seemed husky. 

“ To-morrow, Mr. George, I’ll be at the Hall,” 
he said, “ and then as much talk as pleases you; 
but now I must take this child home.” 

“ But she seems terrified* you will not—surely 
you will not be harsh with her?” « 

“Harsh with her! with Zana—was I ever 
harsh to you in my life, little one ?” urged forth 
the old man, and the husky voice was broken up 
with tenderness. 

I uncovered my face, and holding out both 
hands to the old man, turned toward young 
Irving. “You know how wrong I have teen- 
see how forgiving, how kind, how good he is!” 

The old man’s face began to work. The fine 
wrinkles quivered over his cheek Mid around his 
mouth, a sure sign of emotion in him. He lifted 
my two gloved hands and kissed them fondly; 
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all at once he dropped my hands and went np to, “It would indeed,” said the old man, looking 
Irvu, fr . \ fondly in my face. “God help us—this is a bad 

“Mr. Irving—my dear Master George, forget \ business! At any rate leave us now!” 
that you have seen her forget all about it—pro- ; The young man turned, bent his head, and 
mise me that you will.” wheeling his hunter, disappeared. 

“ That would be difficult,” answered the youth, (to be continued.) 

glancing at me with a smile. * 


LINES. 


He who thinks an honest maid 
Lovelier than an artful belle; 
Makes not trifling all his trade, 
Though he likes it quite as welL 
Whatsoe’er his fortune be, 

He’s the one—the onp for me. 

He who loves to climb the hill, 
Loves all nature more than art; 
Loves to trace the gurgling rill: 

He it is who has my heart. 
Whatsoe’er his fortune be, 

He’s the one—the one for me. 


He who loves not dimpled cheeks 
More than beauty of the mind; 

He who after wisdom seeks, 

He who’s not to virtue blind. 
Whatsoe’er his fortune be, 

He’s the~one—the one for me. 

He it is, whose love will stand, 

When once fastened on its prize. 

Yes, such an one shall have my hand, 
And with it love that never dies. 

I care not what his fortune be, 

He’s the very one for me. ei 


WELCOME TO MAT. 


BY HOEATIO ALG1B, JR. 


I bid thee welcome, fairy May, 

Sweet harbinger of Summer hours. 

Thou comest, crowned with fragrant flowers. 
To drive our sadder thoughts away. ' 

Now tearful April taketh leave, 

And from her fertilizing showers 
Spring into birth the sweet May flowers, 
That we may floral chaplete weave— 


The voices of the cheerful Spring 
Are heard in every dell and grove, 

Through which the feathered songsters rove, 
Made vocal with their whispering. 

Then welcome to thee, fairy May! 

The fields put on their robes of green, 

The air is quiot and serene. 

And not a cloud obscures the day. 


LILLY LEE. 


BY BET. G. 


We have parted in sadness 
With pale Lilly Lee; 

But her dim eye in gladness 
A bright band shall see— 
She will go to inherit, 

A home with her God, 

In the land of the spirit, 

No mortal hath trod. 


We shall meet with sweet Lilly, 
On that distant shore; 

Where the fever and madness 
Of life will be o’er. 

There her form, that has faded, 
In beauty shall bloom. 

Where no hearts ere are shaded 
With sorrow and gloom. 
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BY MBS. H. JERMYN. 


"I never had a dear gazelle 
To woo me with its soft black eye, 

Bat when it oame to know me well 
And love me, it was sore to die/’—M oore. 


A merchant married a fairy. He was so 
manly, so earnest, so energetic, and so loving, 
that her heart was constrained toward him, and 
she gave up her heritage in Fairyland to accept 
the lot of a woman. 

They were married; they were happy; and 
the early months glided away like the vanishing 
pageantry of a dream. But before the year was 
over he had returned to his affairs; they were 
important and pressing, and occupied more and 
more of his time. Yet every evening, as he 
hastened back to her side, she felt weariness of 
absence more than repaid by the delight of his 
presence. She sat at his feet and sang to him, 
and prattled away the remnant of oare that lin¬ 
gered in his mind. 

But his cares multiplied. The happiness of 
many families depended on him. His affairs 
were vast and complicated, and they kept him 
longer away from her. All the day, while he 
was amidst his bales of merchandize she roamed ; 
along the banks of a sequestered stream, weaving 
bright fancy pageantries, or devising any gaieties 
with which to charm his troubled spirit. A bright 
and sunny being, she comprehended nothing of 
care. Life was bounding in her. She knew not 
the disease of reflection; she felt not the per¬ 
plexities of life. To sing and to laugh—to leap 
the stream and beckon him to leap after her, as 
he used in the old lover days, when she would 
conceal herself from him in the folds of a water 
lily—to tantalize and enchant him with a thou¬ 
sand capricious coquetries—this was her idea of 
bow they should live; and when he gently re¬ 
fused to join her in these child-like gambols, and 
told her of the serious work that awaited him, 
she raised her soft blue eyes to him in baby 
wonderment, not comprehending what he meant, 
but acquiescing, with a sigh, because he said it. 
She acquiesced, but a soft sadness fell upon her. 
Life to her was love, and nothing more. A soft 
sadness also fell upon him. Life to him was 
love, and something more; and he saw with re¬ 
gret that she did not comprehend it. The wall 
of care, raised by busy hands, was gradually 


shutting him out from her. If she visited him 
during the day, she found herself a hindrance, 
and retired. When he came to her at sunset he 
oame pre-occupied. She sat at his feet, loving 
his anxious face. He raised tenderly the golden 
ripple of loveliness that fell in ringlets on her 
neck, and kissed her soft beseeching eyes; but 
there was a something in his eyes, a remote look, 
as if his soul were afar, busy with other things, 
which made her little heart almost burst with 
uncomprehended jealousy. 

She would steal up to him at times when he 
was absorbed in calculations, and, throwing her 
arms round his neck, woo him from his thought. 
A smile, revealing love in its very depths would 
brighten his anxious face, as for a moment he 
pushed aside the world, and concentrated all his 
being in one happy feeling. 

She could win moments from him—she could 
not win his life—she could charm—she could not 
ocoupy him I The painful truth came slowly over 
her, as the deepening shadows fall upon a sunny 
day, until at last it is night: night, with her stars 
of infinite beauty, but without the lustre and 
warmth of day. 

She drooped; and on her couch of sickness 
her keen-sighted love perceived, through all his 
ineffable tenderness, that same remoteness in his 
eyes, which proved that, even as he sat there 
grieving, and apparently absorbed in her, there 
still came dim remembrances of care to vex and 
occupy his soul. 

“It were better I were dead,” she thought; 
“I am not good enough for him.” Poor child I 
Not good enough, because her simple nature 
knew not the manifold perplexities, the hind¬ 
rances of incomplete life! Not good enough, be¬ 
cause her whole life was scattered! 

And so she breathed herself away, and left her 
husband to all his gloom of care, made tenfold 
darker by the absence of those gleams of ten¬ 
derness which before had fitfully irradiated life. 
The night was starless, and he alone. 

Our fairy tele is an apologue, reader. Can 
you not guess its seoret meaning? 


A 
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Materials.— Three-quarters of a yard of 
French canvass, about five inches wide; thirty 
yards of straw beading, four skeins of black 
Berlin wool, four of light scarlet, four of darker 
ditto, six of light green, six of darker, and twelve 
of a shade darker still. For making up the bag, 
half a yard of green silk, to match any one of 
the shades of wool, a piece of stout cardboard, 
ribbon for strings, and either narrow ribbon or 
straw trimming to conceal the joining of the can¬ 
vass and silk. 

Sew over the ends of the canvass, and, holding 
the end of the straw over two threads, cover it 
completely with black wool, taking the stitches 
mvoss the straw. At the end of the row, turn 
the straw round, and work down the next line 


of two threads in cross-stitch, with the darkest 
green wool, thus:—X 2 stitches, miss 1,1 stitch, 
miss 1, 2 stitches, miss 1, X 4 times, 2 stitches, 
miss 1,*T stitch. End the row with a single 
stitch across the braid, like the black ones. 

Observe that, when a stitch is missed, two 
threads, with one space between them, are left, 
the straw appearing in all the missing parts. 

3rd row: Same shade. Turn the straw round, 
and work in the opposite direction. 1 stitch 
across, like the black, X miss 1, 2 stitches, miss 
8 , 2 stitches, X 4 times, miss 1, 2 stitches, miss 
1 , take one straight stitch. 

4th: Next shade. Turn. 1 straight stitch, 
miss 2, X 3 stitches, miss 5, X 4 times. End 
With two stitches. 
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5th: Lightest shade. Tarn 1 stitch, miss 8,1 
stitch, (which should be oyer the centre of the 
five missed in the last row) miss 3, X 4 times, 1 
stitch, miss 3. A straight stitoh at the end. 

6 th: Like 4th. 7th: Like 3rd. 8th: Like 
2nd. 9th: Like 1st 

10th: With the darkest red >4 2 stitches, miss 
1 , >4 to the end. 

11th: Lighter red. >4 2 stitches opposite the 
missed one and the 2nd of the two; miss 1, >4 
repeat 

12th: Dark red. Exactly like the 10th. Re¬ 
peat these twelve rows until the piece of can¬ 
vass is completely worked, then sew the ends 


together; cut.out an oblong bit of cardboard, 
pointed at the ends, and cover it with silk; let it 
be such a size that the canvass will exactly fit it. 
Sew on the cardboard, and also a piece of the 
silk, to form the bag at the top of the embroidery. 
This must have a cord ran in, to draw it, and a 
handle must also be worked, on canvass, from the 
9th row to the 13th inclusive. This handle is to 
be lined with silk and stiffened with a wire, which 
is to be concealed in it. ‘Ribbon, about one and 
a half inches wide, quilled very full indeed, should 
be sewed, to conceal the joining of the corners 
and the silk bag. 
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WITH A GIFT OF FLOWERS. 

BY UBS. A. F. LAW. 


Spirit of Poesy-r-wake from thy slumbers— 

Rouse a Promethean flame in my numbers! 

How can I lure thee with winning caresses? 

How charm thee forth from thy hidden recesses? 

Aid me to sing of the loved of my heart. 

Whose image doth ne'er from my bosom depart. 

She thrills me with transport—awakens such bliss— 
'Twere vain to portray a devotion like this. 

In sorrow—she beams like a star on the Ocean, 
Which guides the frail barque 'mid the waves’ fierce 
com motion. 

In gladness, she hovers—a fairy dream—round me, 
Still bright’ning the beacons of hope, that surround 
me. 


Aid me to picture, in tints clear and warm, 

Her beauty so witching in spirit and form! 

Say, that her voice—like a lute’s softest notes— 

Is musio most rapt'rous when o’er me it floats. 

Spirit of Love, gently breathe on these flowers! 
Bathe them with perfume most rare from thy bowers! 
Affection unchanging encircles their leaves, 

And truth's diamond duster—'mid them enwreathes. 
Twine with these buds—fondest hopes of my heart. 
Where no other feeling of earth bears a part. 

Spirit of good! Blessings pour, without measure, 
On her whom this heart owns its first, dearest trea¬ 
sure! 


LOVE, THE ARTIST. 

BY W. 0. BENNETT. 


“Oh, Art, unto my longing eyes," 

I said, "her charms forever give; 

In that sweet life that never dies 
Forever let her beauty live.” 

And Art his eager pencil plied 
To paint her charms, all charms above: 
But soon, "In vain I strive,” he cried; 

“Oh, who can paint her—who but Love?” 

I turned to Fancy—“To my sight,” 

I murmured, "from the glowing air 
Oh, let her gase my soul delight, 

As if she breathed before me there!” 


At Fancy’s oall her image came— 

Oh, not her charms, all oharms above! 
Poor Fancy’s cry was but the same— 

“Oh, who can paint her—who but Love?" 

Then mighty Love, with laughing joy, 

The pencil seized with wild delight, 

And ere I well could mark the boy, 

She laughed in life before my sight! 

Oh, who like him such brows could draw, 
Such dark, deep eyes, all eyes above— 
Like him could paint the charms I saw? 

Oh, who can paint her—who but Love? 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Fashionable Waltzing.— In Blackwood’s Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine for March, we find the following 
severe, but not undeserved remarks on fashionable 
waltzing. The writer, after speaking of the orignal 
plain waltz, which even Byron denounced, and cha¬ 
racterizing it as the least objectionable and most 
graceful of the waltzes, proceeds as follows: 

"The character of the waltz gradually became 
changed. From a graceful rotatory motion, it de¬ 
generated into a Bacchic movement, similar, no 
doubt, to the first Thespian performances, which 
were intended, as scholars tell us, to be in honor of 
,the young Lyaeus. Then came the galoppe, which j 
was a still further manifestation of the triumphal 
processions of Ariadne. Dancing, as one of the fine 
arts, now received its virtual death blow. You saw 
an infunated-looking fellow throw his arm round a 
girl s waist, and rush off with her as if he had been 
one of the troop of Romulus abducting a reluctant 
Sabine. Sabina, however, made no remonstrance, 
but went along with him quite cordially. They 
pursued a species of bat-like race round the room— 
jerking, fluting, backing, and pirouetting, without 
“Jj Wlth0 " t “J ▼•■tfg* of grace, until breath 
Iwf th !?’ and ^ pantin S vir gin was pulled up 
h ?, m L °. n l , he arm of hor perspiring partnerf 

This, however, called for a reform; and it was 
reformed. But what? By the introduction of the 
polka—the favorite dance, and no wonder, of the 
Casinos. View it philosophically, and you find it to 
be neither more nor less than the nuptial dance 
of Bacchus and Ariadne. Our mothers or grand- 
mothers were Btaggered, and some of them shocked, 

Whir » ?^ n i tl0n ° f th ° ballet in the opera-houses. 
Wbat won d they say now, could they see one of 

of *L f !T- e ******** abs olutely in the embrace 
—dr^ h f ai !? ani “ al ~Wonting him—linked to him ; 
.JT 10 him—her head reclining on his shoulder, 
a " d be Perwmg her charms—executing the most 
ungraceful of all possible movements, at the will of 
a notorious Tomnoddy? No doubt everything is in- 

side at ZL he Wb K° 16 dan ° e is con ducted—no one 
side at least—with perfect purity of idea. : 

Ipprox°imat r io 0the i r ’ ^ f a PP lin « 8 » squeezings, and 
SSI?* ? l !? look rathor odd in the eyesof the 
unprejudiced spectator; and we, who have seen the 

British ® gyptlans Almas almost surpassed in 
British ball-rooms, may be pardoned for expressing 
our conviction, that a little-nay, a good dead-Sorf 
be f Z7SLT7 e than i8 Pr® 8entl y practised, would 

ttd rantageous to the young ladies whi re 
sort to those haunts which they have been taught to" 
oonsider as the matrimonial bazaar.” 8 


In this concluding warning we join. The young 
ladies, who think to win admirers by waltzing, make 
a grievous mistake. No sensible husband was ever 
won by the agility with which a belle performed the 
£olka, much less the Sohottish. It will be noticed that 
lackwood s indignation is aroused by the former 
requires an explanation. The 

tC ‘'d° 0t da “ e<l iD "Wh-a l» respecta": 

y» and we presume, therefore, that the writer 


| never saw it. We are told, though we are not quite 
. ; ®ure, that it is never seen at private parties even on 
j the Continent* Had Blackwood ever witnessed this 
, : ungraceful, not to say disgusting waltz, his animad- 
[ versions, we have no doubt, would have been far 
. more severe. It is a danoe fit only for Bacchantes, 
t oan realize the possibility of such a waltz origi¬ 
nating nowhere except in the orgies of inebriated 
wantons. 

> We have known so many young men, and they the 
most refined and intelligent, to cease going to balls 
or dancing parties at all, in consequence of their 
disgust at the Schottish, that we are heartily glad 
to find that it is going out of fashion. In the very 
best society it never was fashionable. But in many 
circles, otherwise well-bred, it somehow obtained a 
footing, we suspect through the recommendations 
of vulgar and impudent foreign dancing-masters. 
Young ladies danced it without any thought of 
wrong, and even yet, perhaps, are generally igno¬ 
rant of the light in which honorable men regard it. 

Corsets, or Shoulder Straps. —It is a false 
delicacy, we think, which prevents the truth, on 
certain subjects, being imparted to our sex in print. 
For example, the reason why shoulder-straps, or 
properly fitting corsets ought to be worn by every 
woman, is one. Nervous disorders among females 
are known to be increasing. Why? Physicians 
unanimously answer it is because of the weight of 
the skirts, whioh presses down the organs of the 

I body, and consequently deranges them. More than 
one half the women in our great cities are said, by 
the profession, to have some variety of disease pro¬ 
duced in this way: and every description of such 
disorder more or less deranges the nerves, beside 
afflioting the victim in other ways, and often pro¬ 
ducing consumption. The remedy for this is to 
wear shoulder-straps, or properly made corsets. If 
shoulder-straps make the wearer stoop, or if they 
are annoying, (as to some persons they are) then a 
French corset, in whioh thin whalebones are woven, 
and made to fit the person, should be substituted. 
For a corset, thus made, distributes the weight of 
the skirts over the entire upper part of the person* 
instead of confining it to the waist, as is the case 
when neither shoulder-strap nor corsets are worn. 
The ordinary corset we cannot recommend. The 
large bones in it box up the figure, so to speak, 
and are often exceedingly injurious. Every proper 
corset ought to be pliant, and the real French ones 
are. What are called French corsets need not come 
from Paris, however, for they can be made in this 
country on the same principle. Nor should the 
corset be worn too tight. In fact, tight-lacing and 
oorsets, though frequently associated together, have 
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nothing necessarily in common. We have seen as 
nraoh tight dressing among girls who wore no cor¬ 
sets as among those who did. The correct corset, 
which spreads oat over the hip, and thus supports 
/ the skirts, is altogether more healthy than no corset, 
or perhaps than even shoulder-straps, for the weight 
of the skirts, in the latter case, frequently contracts 
the chest, by induoing stooping, while a properly 
made corset, fitting the figure, and not laced so as 
to contract the ribs, has none of these disadvantages. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Whitt, Red and Black. By Francis and Theresa 
PuUzky. 2 volz. Few York: Redfield. Philada: 
Zeiber. —In these two neat volumes, we have the 
best book of American travels, which has, perhaps, 
ever been published. The Pulszkys, it will be re¬ 
membered, accompanied Kossuth in his visit to this 
country. It seems that the wife kept a diary, which 
forms the prinoipal portion of the work, the remain¬ 
ing chapters being by the husband, and consisting 
of an account of our federal and state constitutions, 
of education, of slavery, and of other matters inte¬ 
resting to political economists and statesmen. The 
part contributed by Madame Pulszky is chatty, 
lively, sensible, and womanly. The chapters by her 
husband are the most candid and appreciative any 
foreign tourist has yet written. In a few instances 
we notice blunders in fact, but they are not more 
frequent than the excitement and hurry of the visit 
will explain. With some of the opinions we cannot 
entirely coincide. The Pulszkys form a striking 
contrast, however, to those travellers, who find as 
much fault with Americans for not eating an egg 
a la Anglaise, as an American travelling in India 
would with the Hindoos for their Suttees and their 
Juggernaut It will be a long while, we fear, before 
another book, equally fair, will be written. It ought 
to have an immense sale. 

Agatha's Husband. By the author of « Olive.” 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— After the 
author of “Jane Eyre,” the author of “Olive” takes 
next rank, in our estimation, among British female 
norelists. Her present work is altogether the most 
powerful she has written. From the first chapter to 
the last the story keeps the reader breathlessly in¬ 
terested. The characters also are well drawn. Anne, 
Agatha, her husband, the Major, Carrie, the Duke, 
and the old Squire are admirable, each in his or 
her way. But there is too muoh gloom throughout. 
Scarcely a bit of sunshine is let in on the picture, 
which wants consequently the relief, and, therefore, 
the freshness of perfect nature. All Agatha's misery 
is made to spring, moreover, from her husband's re¬ 
fusal to confide in her, a refusal which, under the 
circumstances, was an insult, instead of being, as the 
author regards it, a heroic act. No true woman but 
Would feel outraged by such conduct on the part of 
one she loved. Only a characterless simpleton would 


have faith in a man, who aeted as if he had no faith 
in her. This moral defect, so to speak, is the great 
error of the novel. The more than redeeming cha¬ 
racteristic is the lofty, yet truthful idea of love in¬ 
culcated, yet love without sickly sentimentalism. 

Thoughts of Fancy. By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. Neio 
York: J. S. Taylor. —One of our own most valued 
contributors. It is a natural, easy, with bne or two 
exceptions, unpretending volume, full of quiet and 
rich talent The “Wisdom of all the Thoughts” is 
most to our fancy, and reminds us of something in 
this Magazine last year, by the same authoress—we 
forgot the title—whioh we looked upon as a gem. 
But we do not like the attempted satire on female 
writers, either in the spirit or execution. Satirical 
talent must be accompanied by a very bad temper 
to be at all poignant, and that, we are certain, Miss 
Ella Rodman does not possess. As for the very fan¬ 
ciful description of Magazine publishers, that strikes 
us in equally bad taste, and equally wide of the truth. 
During twelve years of uninterrupted literary in- • 
tercourse with publishers, the lady editor—for she 
wishes to be responsible for this notice—has never 
found a single publisher who answered to the cari¬ 
catures in this volume. But as we said before, satire 
or even graceful caricature, require a superabund¬ 
ance of dashing wit, and a degree of ill-nature that 
would be unfeminine and unlovely in any female. 

Villette. By the author of “ Jane Eyre.” 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. —Though this novel 
is, perhaps, superior to any one published this season, 
it is not near so good as either “Shirley” or “Jane 
Eyre.” Indeed those who seek for brisk incident 
in a fiction will lay down the book disappointed. 
Even others, with tastes less morbid for stimulants, 
will find the first third of the volume dull reading. 

But when the reader gets fairly into the story, the 
minute truth of the detail, the originality of the real 
characters, the powerful style, and the deep earnest¬ 
ness of the author will quite absorb him or her, so 
that laying down the book unfinished will be found 
almost impossible. The heroine reminds us, in many 
things, of Jane Eyre. She is the same strong-minded 
woman, yet when she comes within the sphere of a 
strong-minded man, she becomes, in a similar man¬ 
ner, his “loving satellite,” to quote from one of the 
old poets. 

Amaranth Blooms: a Collection of Embodied Poeti¬ 
cal Thoughts. By Mrs. S. S. Smith. 1 vol. Utica: 

J. N. Fuller & Co .—We have here a delicate little 
volume of poems, from one of our contributors, a 
book as praiseworthy in the getting up as in the 
contents. Mrs. Smith writes always with grace, and 
often with power. She has the true poetio feeling, 
an inborn ear for rythm, and a fancy ever ready to 
answer the demands of her subject. The volume is 
dedicated in a neat inscription, to her “Affectionate 
Friends,” in which class we are proud to rank our¬ 
selves and the fifty thousand readers of the “Na¬ 
tional.” Not the least merit of these poems is the 
deep religious sentiment pervading them. 
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Letters to Country Girls. By Jane G. Swisshelm. 
1 vol. New York: J. C. Biker .— We most heartily 
recommend this book, for though orotchetty in one 
or two particulars, it contains, on the whole, more 
Bound sense, in the shape of practical advice to 
young women, than we ever before saw put between 
the covers of a duodecimo. The style, too, is racy, 
and the selection of subjects capital. Nearly every 
thing interesting to the sex is discussed. For ex¬ 
ample, the. heads of several chapters, taken at ran¬ 
dom, are as follows:— 1 "Housekeeping,” "Country 
Feasting,” "Flowers and Trees,” "Personal Clean¬ 
liness,” "Tea, Coffee, and Saleratus,” "Lilies and 
the Language of Flowers,” "The Heart and Lungs,” 
"Useless Sewing,” "Filial Piety,” "Riding-Dresses 
and Riding,” " Bathing and a Case of Consump¬ 
tion.” There are twenty-eight such chapters, all 
good, except one on dress-making, for Mrs. S. seems 
to entertain the absurd idea that taste in dress and 
tight-laoing are convertible terms. Mr. Riker has 
published the volume in a very pretty style, with 
two neat illustrations. 

Nick of the Woods. By R. M. Bird, M. D. 1 i 
vol. New York: Bedjield. Philada: Zether.—k i 
revised edition of what we have always considered i 
Dr. Bird’s best fiction. With all the absorbing in¬ 
terest of Cooper’s Indian tales,"Nick of the Woods” : 
has the merit of being true to life. Bird’s red-men, ; 
for example, are real savages, not ideal creatures. : 
Nathan also is a powerful original creation. We re¬ 
member, even yet, the profound interest this fiction ; 
created in us when it first appeared, fifteen years j 
ago; and we find, on a fresh perusal, that it was not 
our boyish enthusiasm, but the positive merits of 
the book, which awoke that interest. The publisher 
issues the volume in elegant style, with two capital 
illustrations. 

A Child's History of England. By Charles Dickens, i 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—In this neat 
little volume, we have the first successful attempt, 
which has ever been made, to narrate the early his- ; 
tory of England in a style suited to the comprehen- ! 
sion of a child, yet with that broad effect necessary 
to impart correct views of the social and political 
condition of our mother country a thousand years j 
ago. We recommend every mother to purchase the 
book, in order to introduce it among her children. 

It is quite as interesting as most fairy tales, and is a 
hundred times more instructive. 

A Stray Yankee in Texas. By J. Paxton. 1 vol 
New. York: Bedjield. Philada: Zeiber.- As mirth- 
moving a book as we have read for months. The 
author writes like one who has witnessed all he 
describes. He wields, moreover, a graphic pen, which 
brings vividly up the wild and reckless, yet fun- 
abounding life of the frontier. Two excellent illus¬ 
trations adorn the volume. 

Abbott's History of Nero. 1 vol New York: 
Jffaryer Brothers. Another of Abbott’s delightful 
historical books for the young. * , 


Ellen Linn. A Franconia Story. By Jacob Abbott . 
1 vol New York: Harper <k Brothers .—Many a 
yonng heart will beat high at the announcement of 
this volume, which is a sequel to that charming 
: *to*T* “Rodolphus.” The Franconia series of books 
for juveniles is, beyond question, the best before the 
; public, for Abbott is equally successful in impart- 
; ing a moral and in fascinating the attention of his 
readers. The publishers, moreover, continue to get 
up the volumes in a style of such beauty, that often 
young people, who would not be attracted otherwise, 
are won by the elegance of the binding and illus- 
| trations, and so induced to read. 

Interviews, Memorable and Useful, from Diary and 
; Memory Reproduced. By Rev. S. H. Cox, D. D. 1 

I vol. Netc York: Harper & Brothers. —The author 
of this volume is an eminent Presbyterian divine 
of Brooklyn. The interviews recorded are five in 
number, one with Dr. Chalmers, another with Dr. 
Emmons, a third with John Quincy Adams, a fourth 
with two pseudo-apostles, and the fifth with a 
; "fashionable lady,” as Dr. Cox calls her, of Calais, 
in France. All are interesting. But the interview 
with Dr. Chalmers is especially so, and will repay 
any person for purchasing the book. 

Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and 
William. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The Brothers Humboldt have established such a 
world-wide reputation, that this volume will be 
hailed with general gratification. The biographies 
have been translated and arranged, by Juliette 
Bauer, from the German of Klencke Schlesier. 
Portraits of the two eminent brothers adorn the 
volume. 

The History of the Royal Dauphin, Louis XVII., 
°f France. With Engravings. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper d: Brothers .— The absurd story, got up lately 
about an Indian preacher being the son of Marie 
Antoinette, is entirely exploded in this volume. If 
wo are not to believe that the Dauphin in question 
died in the Temple, we might os well burn all our 
histories and discredit all testimony of every kind. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

We have been so frequently applied to for new, or 
useful household receipts, that hereafter we shall, if 
possible, publish a number of them every month. 

To Clean Oil Paintings, mix an ounce of spirits of 
turpentine with an ounce of spirits of wine; with 
this mixture wash the paintings gently with cotton 
wool; then wash with turpentine alone; if there are 
any stains which this will not remove, the paintings 
are to be washed with an infusion of kali; when dry, 
put on a thin varnish, oomposed of two ounces of 
mastic dissolved in six ounces of turpentine; at the 
end of a few days another coat of varnish, suoh as 
is sold by color-makers for oil paintings. 
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To Dry Flowers .—Take *ome fine white silver 
sand; wash it repeatedly until all dirt is removed 
and the water remains clear; dry it thoroughly, and 
half fill a stone flower-pot; in this, stick freshly 
gathered flowers when they are dry, and cover com¬ 
pletely, taking care not to injure the leaves. Place 
the vessel in the sun, or in a room where a fire is 
kept, and let it remain until the flowers are perfectly 
dry; then carefully remove the sand, and dean with 
a feather brush. The process succeeds best with 
single flowers. 

Veal Cake, —Boil six eggs hard, cat the yolks in 
two, and lay some of the pieces in the bottom of the 
pot; shake in a little ohopped parsley, some slices of 
veal and ham; then add eggs again, shaking in after 
each some ohopped parsley, with pepper and salt, till 
the pot is full. Put in water enough to cover it, lay 
on it an ounce of butter, tie over with a double paper, 
and bake for an hour; then press it close together 
with a spoon, and let it stand till cold. In a small 
mould this makes a very pretty side dish for supper. 

A Charlotte .—Cut as many thin slioes of white 
bread as will cover the bottom and line the sides of 
a baking dish, but first rub it thick with butter. Put 
apples in thin slices into the dish, in layers, till full, 
strewing sugar between, and bits of butter. In the 
meantime soak as many slices of bread as will cover 
the whole in warm milk, over which lay a plate and 
a weight to keep the bread close on the apples. 
Bake slowly three hours. To a middle-sized dish 
use half pound of butter in the whole. 

To Make an Orange Salad, out a dozen fine ripe 
oranges into slices, without peeling; then let the 
slices fall as you cut them into either a silver punch 
bowl or a porcelain one that will stand fire. Sprinkle 
over them a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon and 
a quarter of a pound of lump sugar. Pour over the 
whole a pint of Cognac brandy. Set fire to the 
spirit, and stir it as long as it will burn. When the 
flame expires, help the salad round while hot. 

To Clean a Carpet. —Have it carefully beaten and 
laid down; rub over with a brush dipped in ox-gall : 
and a little water. When this is done, use plenty of 
cold water, still brushing; remove the moisture with 
a large sponge, and rub as dry as possible with clean, 
coarse cloths. The stains that will not yield to this 
prooess, rub with fullers earth and soap made into a 
paste with spirits of turpentine; allow this to dry, 
and then carefully brush off. 

To Clean Black Silk, sponge it with water and ox 
gall on both sides; then rinse in clean water, and 
dry it in the open air. Then sponge slightly on the 
Wron g side with a thin solution of isinglass, and 
brush it on the right side with a very soft brush in ; 
the direction of the selvage way of the silk. The 
proportions are, one pint of boiling water to three- 
fonrths of a pint of ox-gall. 

To Preserve Picture-Frames from Flies .— Boil three 
or four leeks in a pint of water; then, with a gilding 
brush, wash over with the liquid. It will do no in- 
jnry to the gilded frames. 


Italian Salad. —Piok the white portion of a cold 
fowl from the bones, in small flakes; pile it in the 
centre of a dish, and pour over it a good salad mix¬ 
ture, made of hard eggs, mustard, vinegar, and a 
large proportion of cream. Make a wall round with 
salad of any kind, laying the whites of boiled eggs, 
cut in rings, on the top as a chain. 

The use of the marigold flower in soup or broth 
has for some reason gone out of fashion with modern 
cooks. The flowers well dried, and th^ leaves re¬ 
duced to powder, will be found to impart a very 
agreeable and delicate flavor, with the advantage of 
the material being cheaply and easily procured. 

An excellent Cement for uniting broken glass may 
be made by dissolving in a pipkin over the fire, 
(taking especial care it does not boil over) one ounce 
of isinglass in two wineglasses of spirits of wine. 
This will be a transparent glue. 

A little warm Olive Oil is often efficacious in re¬ 
moving temporary deafness. Put in a few drops in 
a teaspoon, and place in the ear a bit of cotton. If 
after this the deafness continues, we would advise 
your application to a medical man. 

White Kid Shoes may be cleaned in the same 
manner as gloves, by spirits of turpentine. Rub 
them well with a flannel dipped in this, or in spirits 
of hartshorn. In all our principal cities there are 
shops, where they are cleaned for a trifle. 

To Make Bose Beads .— Beat the petals of red roses 
in an iron mortar for some hours, till they form a 
black paste, then roll intq beads, and dry. They 
become hard, take a fine polish, and are very frag¬ 
rant. 

Salt of Wormwood or Chalk will remove the stain 
of mildew from muslin. 


FASHIONS FOR MAT. 

We give, this month, a splendid steel engraving 
of the latest fashions, the patterns having been re¬ 
ceived from Paris in advance. Our descriptions of 
the spring and early summer styles will be found 
very full and complete. 

Fig. i.—Dress op White Chalais, with three 
deep flounces striped with blue. Corsage low, with 
short sleeves, and over it is worn a “waistcoat 
fichu ,” as it is termed, of thin muslin, with the 
sleeves, front, and polka embroidered. This is a 
beautiful finish to a summer dress. Bonnet of 
Frenoh gimp, trimmed with wide blue ribbon. 

Fig. il—Walking Dress of delicate Dote 
colored Silk, trimmed with three deep flounces, 
pinked in soallops at the edges. Corsage open and 
low in front. Mantilla of black lace, on which is 
run several rows of narrow blaok velvet ribbon, and 
finished at the edge with two rows of wide black 
lace. Bonnet of white crape, trimmed on the out¬ 
side with a branoh of apple-blossoms, a wreath of 
the same surrounding the face on the inside. 

General Remarks.— Nearly all the new patterns 
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for dresses come in robes a disposition , that is with 
wreaths, Ac. Ac., running around the skirt, or with 
flounces woven in the same way. This style is not 
so much in favor, however, in silks as with tissues, 
grenadines, bareges, and other thin materials. 

As to the cut of the dress, it varies almost without 
limit, and adopts itself to the air, the physiognomy, 
and carriage of the person who is to wear it. The 
open corsage, displaying an elegant chemisette, is 
probably the most popular, though for the warm 
summer weather, those made low in the neck, with 
a waistcoat fichu like that of our fashion plate, or 
with a small cape, will be most in favor. 

The quantity of small flounces has disappeared,' 
to give place to wider ones, which usually number i 
only three, though five are sometimes worn. j 

It is certain that during the forthcoming season, 
lace will be more generally fashionable than at any 
former period. It is worn on every article of dress 
on which it can be placed, and is now becoming a 
most expensive article of the toilet. This new im¬ 
pulse has been given by the French Empress, who 
is very fond of this graceful addition to her dress, 
and as it is a most becoming fashion, it has been 
very universally adopted. Bonnets, mantillas, sleeves 
and collars, are covered with it 

Scarps of tulle illusion are very fashionable, and 
beautiful for full drees. Scarfs of this description 
are usually simply hemmed at the ends and up the 
Bides; but some have, above the hem, a small run- ;l 
ning pattern executed in narrow white silk braid. 
Small boas of ermine or swansdown are also em¬ 
ployed in evening dress for protecting the throat and \ 
chest We have observed lately the revival of an j 
old fashion, formerly very general in the ball-rooms, \ 
at the theatres, Ac. We allude to small fichus or 
pelerines of satin, trimmed round with swansdown. > 
These have recently been employed by ladies for l 
throwing over the neck after dancing. For those 
who do not dance, a scarf of black or white lace ! 
forms an elegant adjunct to evening costume. The : 
Algerian scarfs, and those of silk of various colors : 
and nchly embroidered, are also exceedingly fashion¬ 
able. 

We must not omit to notice a novelty in chauseure 
adapted for balls. It consists of a boot, which pre- . 
sents perfectly the effect of a satin shoe and a silk 
stocking; the upper part being actually covered with 
ft wh te silk stocking with open-work clocks. Boots 
of Bilk or satin have long been the favorite c haussure 
of ladies who excel in dancing the polka; but the 
boot we have mentioned possesses the advantage 
of giving support, without sacrificing the light and 
elegant effect of the Batin slipper. White shoes or < 
oota are, strictly speaking, the only ones admissable ] 
tor dancing; but ladies who do not dance, frequently ! 
wear, in full evening dress, shoes of a color cor- ] 
responding with that of the dress. These shoes may 
* ornamented with rosettes, or with large Moliere j 
sho^-bnots, trimmed with gold or silver. , 

ho mantilla called the Talma, which is nearly , 


1 circular and falls in full folds around the figure, is 
i ! still much worn. Some are made simply of silk 
t with a deep fringe, or have two or three rows of rich 
, ribbon braid run near the edge, whilst others are 
richly embroidered and trimmed with lace. Some 
t ; of these Talma cloaks, of small size, have recently 
, been made in white muslin, with no other trimming 
i than a scalloped edge, finished with bottom-bole 
i stitch. The hood, drawn and tied with colored 
i ribbon, adds to the elegance of these little cloaks, 
i which are peculiarly well adapted to young ladies. 

For spring wear, some new mantillas or cloaks, as 
they are now called-, have been prepared in Paris, 

, which are very popular. They are made of silk of 
an extremely thick and stout texture, and they may 
be trimmed with velvet, with lace, or with the Bame 
material as that composing the cloak itself. They 
are of short length, and at the shoulders they are 
gathered or plaited, and the fulness set on a small 
neck-piece, in the style worn some years ago. We 
have had an opportunity of seeing two cloaks of 
this new form—a form which appears to be at once 
elegant and convenient. One was of rich caineleon 
silk—vis: silk presenting a variety of lustrous shades 
of color. The trimming consisted of a row of black 
velvet, surmounted, at the distance of a small space, 
by a Grecian scroll pattern in very narrow velvet. 
The cloak was fastened at the throat by a bow of 
black velvet, with ends descending very low. What 
> rendered this cloak exceedingly elegant was a hood 
of black lace, edged with lace nearly a quarter of ft 
yard broad. The hood was flat, and the lace-with 
which it was edged fell over the shoulders, and 
I formed a deep pelerine. This style of cloak may 
J be appropriately worn in evening dress as a wrap 
for the opera, Ac*; and the hood, when drawn over 
; the head, presents the effect of a mantilla, owing to 
; the drapery formed by the black lace which trims 
the hood. The other cloak was of very rich black 
silk, and trimmed with four rows of narrow stamped 
velvet. This velvet is about an inch in width, and 
; rows of it confined the plaits at the neck, and 
; the edge of the lower row of velvet; a frill of pinked 
! silk, gives the appearance of the cape. 

| Those mantillas composed of lace and silk op- 
; are invariably of the pattern of that of our 

fashion plate. 

The style of Bonnets has not materially altered. 
If there is any change the fronts are deeper, and 
the sides more flaring, admitting of a wreath of fine 
flowers around the face. This fashion, however, is 
not beooming to every one. 

Collars op Hokitok and other laces, and French 
embroidery, are worn immensely large, and with deep 
points. 

Umder-Sleevbs are trimmed with a profusion of 
lace, and ornamented with bows of ribbons. 

Caps are also trimmed with a profusion of ribbon , 
in small bows or loops placed in every conceivable 
place upon it, whilst long streamers of lace and 
ribbon fall upon the shoulders. 
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THE LILY OF LORN. 


Dmams! dreams all!—the veriest dreams are 
those bright, joyous aspirations in which young 
hearts indulge. And saddened to know them 
such, the kindly older person smiles mournfully, 
and says, “dream on!—not for worlds would I 
destroy the illusions which must, at best, fade 
too soon/’ 

The young man, gay and hopeful, oonsoious 
of talents and learning, adorned with youthful 
beauty, and feeling a restless energy within 
which he fancies is to oonquer all things, rushes 
like a high-mettled steed into the world’s race¬ 
course. But alas! he finds no smooth and graded 
road whence all impediments have been removed, 
and judges look on to see fair play. He stumbles 
from the first over petty and unforseen obstacles. 
Imminent perils meet him at every turn—rivals 
trip him up—pretended friends misdirect and 
deceive him, his eager and impatient efforts but 
involve him in greater difficulty, till at last, with 
a broken spirit, he is forced to exchange the 
noble bearing and fiery speed of the racer, for 
the dog-trot pace and patient air of the work 
horse. 

I will show you another picture. See that 
young father and mother bending entranced over 
the cradle of their first child. A rapture is on 
weir faces which only parents can understand. 

ith tears, and smiles, and prayers they vow, 
with hands clasped above their sleeping boy, to 
guard him from ail evil—to make him, so far as 
Jim in their mortal power, good and happy—so 
© p them God! A dream is in their hearts that 
eir boy may prove, perchance, the exception to 
« general lot, and grow up untouched by sin or 
sorrow. 

A few years pass, and but a few, and the child 

oved and oared for has grown selfish, wilful, 
•ud, worse than all, untruthful. The gentle 
ot er cannot rule him, and the father is much 
Vot. XXHL-21 


D1W11S. 

| from home. The dreams are fading! The mother 
weeps and trembles. The father is wroth— 

"And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain." 

The tenderness of a father for his first born 
contends in his heart with the anger a just man 
feels at mean and unworthy conduct, and in 
bitterness of spirit he exclaims, “great as is the 
delight parents have in their children, it is out¬ 
weighed by the anxiety they endure for them. 
Better far to be childless than to have one child 
grow up bad and unprincipled.” 

See yon fair girl, known for her fragile and 

delicate beauty, her pale, spiritual loveliness_ 

how she sits and dreams! Her hands are crossed 
on her knee, but she knows it not. She is look¬ 
ing out, with dreamy eyes, upon her future life 
as fancy pictures it to her—and this is the vision 
on which those dreamy eyes are gazing. 

A quiet and happy home, where order and good 
taste prevail, where she herself moves the happy 
presiding goddess—happy, and dispensing hap¬ 
piness to all around her. There is ever one prin¬ 
cipal figure in tiiis picture—it is he, the beloved, 
the husband—the good and strong man, loving 
and beloved, for whom, unseen—unknown though 
he be, she feels she could lay down her life. Do 
you not see the latent enthusiasm in that young 
face? and do you not know what it means? See, 
she blushes! unreal as that dream-lover is, she 
feels his arms around her, his kisses on her 
cheek; she smiles—and ah! she wakes. Her 
dream is over—often perhaps to be redreamt, 
perhaps never to be realized. Dream on, for 
those sweet dreams are most that life has for 
your craving heart. By inward struggles, and 
vain yearnings, and silent sufferings, and many 
prayers, you shall come at last to learn the hard 
lesson—to live chiefly on hope. 
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And yet not entirely nnblest art. thou! For 
thy fair, pale loveliness hast won for thee, over 
all the region around thy father’s manorial hall, 
the name of “The Lily of Lorn.” Something of 
suffering there is in thy face, of holy meekness, j 
which adds truth to thy title, though few know j 
why. But we, who see hearts past and future, j 
and, magician-like, summon up, with our wand j 
of fiction, the events of a whole, know well how j 
that sweet melancholy came into thy counte- j 
nance. It is a relic of what has been, and a pro- I 
pheoy of what is to be: a memento of suffering 
that is gone, and of an early death to come. 
Listen, reader, for we will share our secret and 
our prophecy with you! 

Many years ago a couple of youthful lovers 
were sitting “dreaming” beside the waters of the 
gentle Avon, in merry England. The moonlight 
glowed and sparkled on the rippling water, and 
was reflected so brightly, that the enraptured 
lover who hung over her could note the blushes 
that rose and faded on the soft cheek of Mary 
Selden, “The Lily of Lorn.” For the first time ; 
that night had she laid aside the maiden reserve, 1 
which had hitherto forbidden her lover to ap¬ 
proach her with caresses. For the first time that 
night he pressed her in his arms, and covered her 
blushing faoe with his kisses. How could she 
repulse him, when the morning was to separate 
them for years? She could not—she had not 
the heart. With tenderness and dignity she re¬ 
sponded to his love, and promised again and 
again at his demand to preserve her heart pure 
and loyal to him till his return. 

“Farewell, my own beautiful betrothed,” he 
whispered—“farewell for a few short years— 
with the energy inspired by the hope of winning 
you, wealth enough to satisfy your father must 
soon be won, and I return to claim this dear 
hand. Oh, Mary, do not forget me.” 

“Impossible, Henry!” replied Mary, looking 
up tearfully into his face—he bent over her, and 
one of her soft black curls touched his cheek. 

“Mary, may I have this ourl as a parting 
token?” asked the youth. 

“They are all yours,” Mary replied, smiling 
through her tears—“choose from your own.” 

Henry severed a silken curl from the beautiful 
head, and again farewell was said with oft re¬ 
newed caresses, and the lovers parted. 

On the morrow the youth sailed for Amerioa— 
that land of many dreams, and full of hope began 
his combat with the world. He had been highly 
educated at Cambridge, having been qualified for ! 
the profession of the law. But being without 
influential friends, and discouraged by the crowd 
of rival competitors in his own country, he hoped, 


not unreasonably, to make his way more success¬ 
fully in a newer country. But alas! in a new 
country, if there are indeed fewer lawyers, there 
are also fewer clients, and our poor friendless 
adventurer met with small success. Meanwhile 
hiB scanty funds were exhausted, and yet un¬ 
willing to abandon his profession, for which he 
had been qualified at so great an expense, he 
endeavored to eke out his slender means by 
writing for the magazines and periodicals. Thus 
struggling, he persevered through much suffering 
and privation for several years, still hoping to 
bring himself into notice and success by some 
fortunate turn in events; but at last absolute dis¬ 
tress compelled him to resign his long-cheriBhed 
hopes, and look lower for some occupation by 
which to obtain the means of living. For 6ome 
time he was unsuccessful in finding employment 
of any kind for which he was fitted, and at last 
was glad to accept a situation as clerk in a Btore, 
where, for the first year or two, his remuneration 
was barely sufficient to procure him the plainest 
boarding and necessary clothing. It was not till 
a small increase in his salary was made on the 
third year, that he was able to make a little 
allowance toward paying off some debts, which 
he had incurred during his former struggles, and 
which had hung like a clog round his conscience 
; ever since. 

It was eight years from the time of his leaving 
England, ere Henry Lober stood once more clear 
in the world, and could say, “ I owe no man a 
cent.” It was two more ere he had two or three 
hundred dollars which he could call his own. 
During all these years the thought of his own be¬ 
loved Mary cheered and encouraged him through 
sorrow and trial. She wrote to him constantly— 
she was still faithful, but she too, poor girl, had 
had to do with struggles and sorrow. Her father 
had died, to the astonishment of all penniless; 
the estate passed to creditors; and she was left 
totally unprovided for. The fair and pensive 
lady, whom we have seen gazing wistfully out 
into vacancy, during the first years of Henry’s 
absence, was now no longer lovely, for sorrow 
and care had sharpened her features, and re¬ 
moved the delicate hue from her cheek. She 
was no more “The Lily of Lorn,” for flatterers 
had left her with her fortune. Negleoted by all, 
she had been forced to open a little school, by 
which means she with difficulty made a scanty 
living. Her health, never strong, failed under 
her trying and laborious life, and disappointment 
and sorrow entered deeply into her once joyous 
heart. Knowing these circumstances, therefore, 
as soon as Henry Lober could gather the means to 
pay their passage, he set off, with his emyloyers’ 
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permission, to claim his bride, that at least they 
night hare the poor consolation of suffering 
together. « 

Arrived in England, Henry hastened without 
Waiting a moment to the banks of the beloved 
Avon, and sought the favorite haunt most dear 
to Mary and himself in past times; the hour of 
sunset was approaching, and he rightly divined 
that Mary would be likely to wander there. 
Enough romance, still lingered in his world- 
beaten heart to make him wish to meet his be¬ 
loved, after so long and trying an absence, in a 
spot so sacred to old memories. The river and 
its banks were unaltered, save that to Henry’s 
eye the stream seemed much smaller than of 
old, and at some distance more dwellings peeped 
from their shady coverts. Their own beloved 
haunt was unchanged; “Mary’s walk” was as 
fresh and green as ever, and the lover paced it 
impatiently, yet sadly, with busy thoughts. Here 
he was, after ten years absence, after waiting 
and struggling, no richer in pocket than when 
he left home, and with a heart in his bosom so i 
deadened and hardened by long contest with the i 
world, that it had but one soft spot in it—his 
love for the bright, beautiful girl, who on this 
very spot had permitted his farewell kisses and 
embraces—those kisses whose remembrance had 
had power, through all those years, to thrill his 
heart, so often as thought recurred to them. 

The rustle of an approaching step awoke Henry 
from his reverie, a slight female form was ad¬ 
vancing slowly, and he drew quickly back behind 
some trees and shrubs, thinking to gaze on his 
beloved, one moment, first, himself unseen. She 
advanced—his Mary—but how altered; ten years 
had changed the beautiful girl of twenty to the 
faded woman of thirty. Sickness too, and hope 
deferred, and struggles with poverty and sorrow 
had done their work, and not a trace remained 
of that beauty which was painted in fadeless 
colors on the lover’s memory. Even the curls 
so associated in his mind with Mary’s image 
were gone, and the pale, sad face he looked on 
was shaded by smooth, dark hair, plainly and 
simply arranged. 

Poor Henry! (blame him not, reader, it was 
but human nature) was inexpressibly shocked; 
his highly-wrought feelings underwent such a 
revulsion that he could not advanoe to meet this 
stranger, whom, though he yet kneio her to be his 
Mary, he did not recognize—he allowed her to 
pass on, and escaping from his concealment, he 
hastened to his lodgings, and locked himself in 
his room. 

Let us not inquire to narrowly into the throb- 
bing8 of that troubled and disappointed heart. 


The next day Mary received the following 
letter:— 

“My Dbab Mary —After ten years absence 
I am once more on English ground. I have 
returned to renew to you the offer of my hand, 
but I must not conceal from you that I am an 
altered and a disappointed man—that even the 
youthful enthusiasm of my passion for you, the 
last dream the world spared me has faded, never 
1 fear to be renewed in its first warmth and glow. 
I have not even a competence to offer you, not¬ 
withstanding all my efforts. All I now dare to 
hope is, that we may bear our burdens together, 
aiding and sustaining each other. A sad end to 
our early dreams, Mary—pardon me the want of 
success whioh has made your life, I fear, as well 
as mine, a blank—God knows I strove to have it 
otherwise. 

“ Mary, in your hands lay my few remaining 
earthly hopes, Hbhry Lober.” 

Mary replied— 

“Come to me, Henry—you cannot be so much 
changed as I am—youth, health, and beauty gone 
—gifts so prized for your sake, but my heart re- 
remains the same—the heart that adores you. 

Ever your faithful Mary.” 

The meeting so long delayed, so long pined for 
was painful to both—both felt the changes time 
had made, and the past, and past feelings, to one 
of them, at least, had vanished like a dream. It 
was not with the idolized Mary of his youth that 
Henry now held converse, but with another, dif¬ 
ferent—and yet most loving and gentle being, to 
whom he felt himself irresistibly drawn by a new 
and strange tie. She, alone in all the world, 
knew and understood his past life. She too, like 
him, had suffered, and the strong bond of sym¬ 
pathy knit their souls together. 

They were married, and Henry Lober oarried 
his delicate wife with him across the Atlantio. 
He returned to his business, but every moment 
he could call his own was devoted to the frail, 
tender being, to whom his heart clung more 
fondly every day. To him she looked for every 
thing, and he came to love her with a depth and 
tenderness unknown to the passion of his youth. 
He learned to rest on her loviDg heart as on the 
one thing certain in a world of change. One 
last fond dream he yet indulged in—it was the 
picture of his Mary restored to health by his 
watchful care, smiling and happy. But in vain, 
that gentle and loving being was cherished and 
tended too late. Ere she left England sorrow 
and oare had planted death in her bosom, and in 
a few years Henry consigned to the earth that 
frail, beloved form, and wity her was buried the 
last dream of his youth. 

Still faithful to the memory of that gentle, 
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constant spirit, as life wears on Henry Lobar’s 
heart admits no new lore, and often in the even¬ 
ing, sitting by his solitary fireside, the old man 
draws forth from some secret hiding-plaoe two 
locks of hair; one is a jet black, glossy curl—the 
other a faded tress of strait hair, streaked here 


and there with grey. They are the relics of the 
two Marys—for him they are always two. The 
old man gazes at them wistfully—he knows not 
which is the most dear; his eyes grow dim— 
surely he is dreaming still—yes; but his dreams 
are now not hopes, but memories. 
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THE PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 

BT MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


He lay within his garret, 

The roof sloped dim and low; 

Through the disjointed shingles 
Came down the sifted snow. 

His watchers! had they left him 
In his pauper bed to die, 

And go shivering to his Maker, 
With no one standing by? 

None listened to his groaning, 

But the scanty quilt was stirred 

By the wintry wind, whose moaning 
Was all the sound he heard. 

The rafters loomed above him 
With a blackness grim and dread, 

Like dark, unstable bridges. 

That his weary soul must tread. 

No father, mother, near him, 

No sister hovering round! 

No kindred love to cheer him 
In the darkness so profound. 


He knew that he was dying, 

That no human help was near, 

And from his marble eyelids 
There rolled a single tear. 

His breath came hard and dumbly, 
His hands were meekly pressed 

And folded—oh, how numbly— 

Upon his torpid breast. 

His dying eyes were lifted, 

And through the solemn gloom, 

Where icy gusts were drifted 
In wailing through the room— 

There came a single starbeam, 

A flash of holy light, 

And he knew that God was watching 
By his death-bed in the night. 

Those lips were almost marble. 

But they brightened into prayer. 

When they found him in the morning 
A smile had frozen there. 


A LOVE CHAUNT. 

BY CLARENCE MAY. 


When again the soft-lipp’d Zephyrs 
Kiss the roses sweet of June, 

And the sea is gently swelling 
Neath the pale and loving moon; 
When the winds go chaunting sweetly 
To the fair and drooping flowers, 
Wooing them, with low complaining, 

All the still and dreaming hours; 

When the streamlet’s murmur'd musio 
Thrills the heart with tnoughts of love 
And the stars look down like angels * 
Dreaming in their homes above; 

When the fays onoe more are romping 
By the hill-aide—in the glen- 
Bringing back each glorious vision; 

Lov'd one, I will meet thee then! 


And the kiss of soft-lipp'd zephyrs 
Shall not rival that of mine, 

Nor the water’s song of gladness, 
Half so sweet as tones of thine; 
Nor the star-gems, wildly gleaming 
'Midst the breathless Summer skies, 
Thrill me like the fire sleeping 
Deep within thine love-lit eyes! 

With my dear and warm oaressing, 
Ev’ry earth-born care will flee, 

And the rosy, “mist-hung future,” 
Seem one dream of love to thee; 
And with deep and fond devotion 
I will sue at thy pure shrine. 

Whilst the blest may gaze in envy, 

Ae I olasp thee, love, as mine! 
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PROCRASTINATION. 


BT J . H. A. BONE. 


“8ure, air, and here’s little Master Charles 
nearly tumbled out of winder and broke his pre¬ 
cious neck, the jewel.” 

“How did it happen?” inquired Mr. Garston, 
in alarm, 44 1 told you to be particularly careful, 
and not to let him go near the open window.” 

“Sure, sir, and it was myself that watched him 
like a cat watching a mouse, but you see when I 
turned my back to him a minute, what does he 
do but run to the winder and climb up to it, and 
when I Bet eyes on him, whisht!—it was all, but 
he was out; but I took holt of him by the skirts, 
and saved the jewel” 

“Ton must be more careful in future, Brid¬ 
get.” 

“If I might make so bould, sir, I would say 
that if you was to get the bars that you were 
talking about put up_” 

“Yes, yes, I recollect I will try to think of | 
it by-and-bye, but I have so many things to think j 
of. I’ll get them by-and-bye, Bridget, and then 
there will be no more danger.” 

Mr. Garston took his way to office, intending 
to call on a carpenter on his way and Bend him 
to the house. He was alarmed at the narrow 


escape of his only child, for since the death o: 
his wife, a year before, he had concentrated al 
his affection on the little boy, and was in hourlj 
dread of losing him 

The oarpenter’s shop lay a little out of hit 
regular way to office, and when he came to the 
oomer of the street leading to it he hesitated. 

“There’ll be that countryman waiting for me, 
end I can oall on the oarpenter when I go home 
to dinner.” 


So he passed on to his business and thought 
no more of his son’s danger. 

‘ Here ’a been an insurance agent,” remarked 
the book-keeper, “and left his card.” 

Mr. Garston took it up, and then glanced 
around the warehouse. 

Yes, I shall have to get the stock insured, as 
most of this property will have to lie in store for 
come time. I’ll call on this agent some time 
soon and see about his terms.” 

“Had you not better call to-day?” inquired 
the book-keeper. “There was a fire in Clay 

* v la8t “ight* and they say there are incen¬ 
diaries about.” 


“Indeed! Well, I’ll call immediately. Such 
: things should not be neglected. What day is 
this—Friday ? Dear me, there is a note of a 
thousand dollars due at the bank to-day, and I 
: have not yet provided for it. I must gather up 
: aome funds to meet it or there will be a protest. 
How much money have you got there, Smith ?” ' 
“Only eighty dollars, or so, and there is Car¬ 
ter’s bill to be paid to-day.” 

14 True—true. Let me see—hum—let me see 
—ah, yes—I’ll go and see.” 

The forenoon was passed in the endeavor to 
collect money enough to meet the note, but every 
one seemed to be short as well as himself. One 
had just paid a bill, another had a note to meet 
at bank, and a third could have done it very well 
yesterday, but had made some heavy purchases 
which had taken up all his funds. So he turned 
home, somewhat dispirited, to get his dinner. 
“Plaze, sir, did you see the carpenter about 
| them bars ?” inquired Bridget, as she arranged 
his solitary dinner. 

| 44 No,” he replied, rather curtly, “I have got 

something else to think of just now.” 

“But Master Charles,” persisted Bridget. 

“I’ll see about it in the evening,” interrupted 
he, in a tone that cut short all further conversa¬ 
tion. 

Hastily despatching his meal, he made his way 
to office. 

“Has any money come in?” was his first in¬ 
quiry. 

“Jones & Green have paid in one hundred 
dollars on account,” was the answer. 

“Nothing more?” 

“Not a dollar. Have you seen about the in¬ 
surance yet?” 

“No, have had no time for it” 

41 The insurance office is just in the way to the 
bank,” persisted the book-keeper, “and they 
might be gone when you go by in the evening.” 

“I can’t stay to bother about it now,” was the 
testy answer, 44 1 must see how to meet that note. 
Confound it, if I had seen about it yesterday, it 
would have been all right” 

44 1 told you yesterday morning of its being«due 
to-day,” remarked the book-keeper. 

“I know that; but I didn’t think everybody 
was going to be so short to-day, and thought I 
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should have no trouble in collecting it: but there 
it is, it can’t be helped now.” 

After another round, the mopey was collected, 
and the note taken up just before the bank closed. 
Tired with his exertions, he returned to his office, 
and flinging himself into a chair, took up a news¬ 
paper. 

“Seen the insurance agent?” inquired the 
book-keeper. 

“No, not yet I’ll go home a little earlier 
and drop in to see him. The insurance must be 
effected at once, that’s a fact.” 

An interesting article in the paper took up his 
attention for some time, then a neighbor dropped 
in, and a discussion relative to the merits of the 
affair treated of in the newspaper was entered 
into. Suddenly Mr. Qarston pulled out his watch. 

“Half past five, I declare 1 It’s no use trying 
to find the insurance agent to-night, but I’ll call 
on him the first thing in the morning.” 

As he passed homeward, he recollected the 
window bars, and turned up the street to see the 
carpenter. The carpenter said he would call on 
the following day and fix the bars, and with the 
feeling of having done his duty he went home. 

“Who’s there?” exclaimed Mr. Garston, as he 
started from his bed that night in obedience to a 
loud rapping at the door, and loud calls for him. 

“Get up, Mr. Garston; it’s Bridget. There’s 
a great fire down town, and they are shouting it 
is near your store.” 

Mr. Garston ran to the window and th^few it 
up. The sky was lit up with the reflection of a i 
great fire, and a single glance sufficed to show 
him that his store was involved in the conflagra- 
tion. 

“Ruined—lost—no insurance—not a dollar!” 
gasped the unfortunate man, as he staggered : 
back. “And I might have Baved it all!” 

He was dressed in a few moments, and was 


soon at the soene of destruction. The moment 
he came at the edge of the crowd he saw he was 
a ruined man. His large store was one body of 
fire. 

Pushing his way through the crowd, he soon 
reached the inner edge of the crowd, where he 
encountered his book-keeper. 

“ Anything saved, Mr. Smith ?” 

“Nothing, sir. The building was all on fire 
before any.one oould get in.” 

The ruined merchant stared vacantly at the 
burning pile, until the walls fell with a heavy 
crash, and then with a burdened heart he turned 
toward homo. 

“Oh, Mr. Garston, oh, sir, oh—oh!” sobbed 
Bridget, as she opened the door to admit him. 

“ What’s the matter?” exclaimed he, in dread 
of some fresh disaster. 

“Oh, sir; Master Charles-” 

“What—what—in the name of heaven, what 
has happened to my boy?” gasped Mr. Garston, 
clutching the arm of his domestic. 

“The winder, sir; the winder was open for us 
to Bee the fire— and Master Charles came up by 
the sly to look out—and—and—oh, sir, oh ” 

Dashing past the woman in a perfect frenzy 
of despair, he rushed into his parlor, and flung 
himself beside the couoh on which was stretched 
the form of his boy, with his features all dabbled 
with blood, and his bright locks clotted together. 

“Speak to me, Charles, my boy, my own boy- 
speak to me. Oh, God! my boy, my own darling 
boy!” 

He felt his breast «nd his temples, but there 
was no sign of life—all was cold—yes! deathly 
cold. 

“Oh, that I had attended to the danger before 
—that I had not put off what I ought to have 
done at once! My boy, my own bright boy, lost 
through my procrastination I” 


THE YOUNG EMIGRANT GIRL. 


BY rev. O. W. ROGERS. 


Stainless and bright, a being of light, 

She grac'd the circle that festal night, 

Then pass’d away. 

Brief was her stay, 

As the flowers they wove in her garland that < 
For the festal night. 

^idly they stand, while she parts the band, 
To seek her love in a strange land, 

And find not. 


Her’s was the lot, 

Like that garland to fade ere she reaoh’d the spot, 
In that distant land. 

Slowly they gave her form to the wave, 

To sleep unseen in its coral grave. 

She lists no more 
The wild sea’s roar, 

She*aleeps far away.from that bright sunny shore, 
In her coral grave. ^ 
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BY KATE HARKAWAY. 


. “Doctor Morgan,” as his diploma made him, 
or Tom Morgan, as his friends called him, was 
certainly a good representative of manly beauty, 
as he sat in his negligent attitude that fine Sep¬ 
tember morning, with his loose blouse displaying 
to the greatest advantage his tall, graceful figure, 
and his low-crowned, wide-brimmed Palmetto 
shading his fine bronzed face and open brow, 
around which the black hair curled negligently. 
But the charm of Tom’s faoe, in-his own opinion, 
Wa8 his moustache. In fact, dear reader, it was 
a model moustache! his white teeth gleamed out 
in such contrast with its silky blackness, and 
then it formed such a beautiful arch above the 
finely-cut chin, and below the aquiline nose with 
its mobile nostrils, that we do not wonder that 


“Why in the riding-schools to be sure,” said 
his sister. 

Tom gave a more expressive whistle than any 
which had preceded it, and went on with his flies 
as if the subject admitted of no further discus¬ 
sion. 

“But, Tom, papa has seen the horse, and says 
it is both gay and beautiful.” 

“So is a young lamb, or a calf,” retorted the 
brother; “but I judge there would not be much 
difficulty in sticking on their backs, particularly 
if one was learned in a riding-school. I expect 
Miss Grace’s horse is like the model one for 
young ladies in novels, with beautiful arched 
neck, long tail, gay and spirited, yet gentle and 
docile, &c. &c.; now I tell you a horse isn’t 


Tom made such a pet of it, uneffeminate as he < worth his feed if he hasn’t a spice of the de’il 
was * jin him.” 

Well, Tom Morgan was whistling away for dear “Well, but you can teach Grace,” said Lucy, 
life snatches of tuneB, in which Yankee Doodle ; coaxingly, thinking that by flattering his amour 
and a favorite hunting song bore a prominent ? propre , she could enlist her brother’s vanity in 
part, examining his fishing-tackle and assorting \ her friend’s favor. 

his artificial flies with care, when his sister Lucy j “Teach her indeed! Yes, and I suppose that 
stepped out of the Frenoh window on the piazza. ' after one or two lessons she would be able to 
“Oh, Tom,” said she, “I’m so glad you are < ride ‘Lightning,’ or papa’s ‘Thunderbolt,’” was 
ere. I ’ve just had a letter from papa, and what j the answer, 
do you think? he says he has persuaded Grace ] “I dare say she could,” replied Lucy, quickly. 
Stanley to come home with him.” j “I never saw her undertake anything at school 

‘Why, I think that I had xnuoh rather she j which she did not accomplish.” 
would stay away,” was the ungracious reply. j “Well,” said Tom, ironically, “there is a strong 
“Oh, Tom! but I do want you to know Grace 1 resemblance between mastering the French verb 
so much, she is so beautiful, and fascinating.” j *to love,’ and a horse like ‘Lightning.’ But there 
. /'® 0 * 8 a rattle-snake,” was again the re- < is no use talking about it, Lu, and instead of 
joinder, to which was added a whistle on a low ! staying at Mayo’s for only a few days, till I’m 


key. 


tired of fishing, I may be gone some weeks. I 


Lucy’s fair faoe was clouded as she answered, j can’t stand fine lady airs, and otto of rose scented 
papa is so pleased with her, that he says 5 handkerchiefs, and all that sort of thing. I really 


“But 


fie urged her to come very much, and he is quite 

fastidious, you know. And-” here her face 

^Tightened as she run her eyes down the letter, 
aud oh, Tom, she rides beautifully, and is going 
10 briD 8 fi«r own horse with her.” 

Tom threw down his fly with a jerk, and stared 
at Kis sister, saying, 

“Lucy, I believe you’re a born fool. That 
paragon of yours has every virtue under the blue 
c ^ ao Py» Rud ‘rides beautifully* besides. Pray, 
where does a young lady, who has lived in the 
city all iaaiifo^rr. to ride- 



believe that there are but two sensible women in 
creation; my mother and yourself.” 

“And Bell Hamilton,” said Lucy, slyly. 

“Well, yes, Bell is a fine woman; good- 
hearted and unaffected; and then she rides like 
a Camanche; and drives a four in hand as if Bhe 
had been born on a stage-coach.” 

“But, Tom,” and here Lucy placed her little 
hand coaxingly on his shoulder, “don’t stay 
longer at Mr. Mayo’s than you at first intended. 
Grace will be here now in about a week, and it 
will look so rude for you to be awaj.” 
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“No use talking about it, Lu, I tell you I can’t 
stand it. 1 think I shall take a trip to the West. 
You can tell your friend that the doctor has 
ordered- a diet of bear’s meat or buffalo steaks 
for me.” 

80 Tom went on his fishing excursion, and Mr. 
Morgan and Grace Stanley arrived and found 
him absent. 

And now these beautiful September mornings 
saw Grace and Lucy on horseback, galloping over 
fields sparkling with dew, and taking the low 
fences and narrow ditches in their way; Grace 
only practising, it is true, for though her leaping 
in the riding-School had tended to give her a firm ; 
seat, it had soaroely prepared her for the bars i 
which would not come down if her horse’s feet 
struck them; but he strode them like a noble 
fellow as he was, and after a little time she felt 
no fear of any fence in the county. 

Tom Morgan at last grew tired of good old 
Izaak Walton’s gentle sport and returned home, 
little suspecting that Grace, who had obtained a 
pretty accurate insight into his character from 
his father and sister, had prepared herself with 
a whole battery of mischief with whioh to charge 
him. 

“By Jove, Miss Stanley, that beast of yours 
is a beauty,” said he, after his inspection of 
the stables, which followed immediately upon 
his shaking hands with liiB father and mother. 
“Blooded too! pretty near a thorough-bred, I 
should say,” continued Tom, “clean limbed, and 
ns light as a deer. Make a splendid racer; I 
should like to put him around the course.” 

“ I hear that you are so good a judge of horses 
that I feel flattered by your approval,” replied 
Graoe. 

“Oh, but, Tom, you ought to see him in action, 
he is magnificent, I assure you,” said his sister. 

“Well, let’s take a gallop to-morrow morning 
immediately after breakfast, I want so to be on 
Lightning s back again. I won’t ride very fast, 
if you are timid about it, Miss 8 tanley,” said 
Tom, suddenly, as he noticed Grace’s elegant 
dress and quiet manner, which made her look 
as if she had never been out of a drawing-room 
in her life. 

“No, sir, I am not very timid; I think I may 
venture to go, if you did not ride too fast,” re¬ 
plied Grace, with a sly smile at Lucy, who turned 
away her laughing face. 

“A pity that Buch a fine animal should be 
wasted on a woman , and one who can’t appre¬ 
ciate him too,” muttered Tom to himself. “I’d 
like to buy him if I dare make the offer; and, 
by Jove, I bet Bell Hamilton could ride him.” 

“Come, <?raoe, dear, give us some music, 


we’ve had none to-night,” said old Mr. Mor¬ 
gan. 

Grace took her seat at the piano, and in spite 
of his contempt for women in general, and city 
women in particular, Tom could not but acknow¬ 
ledge that she was very beautiful. Her tall, 
slender, but rounded figure was so graceful in 
its outlines, there was so much character in her 
face, lighted up by her t large, hazel eyes, and 
shaded by the abundant chesnut hair with its 
golden tinge, whioh did not curl, but wave down 
the side of her face. Every motion and attitude, 
whilst perfectly unaffected, had the unrestrained 
self-possession acquired by habitual intercourse 
with society. 

“A perfect doll in appearance, with not a bit 
more character,” Soliloquized Tom, as Grace 
played brilliant overtures, and sung popular 
opera gems. 

“Do you like ballads, Mr. Morgan?” asked 
the lady, whilst an arch smile rippled over her 
face, to be succeeded by a provoking demure¬ 
ness ; and forthwith she commenced “ The Lone 
Moore,” and “I’m sitting on the stile, Mary,” 
besides one or two others in the same key; and 
when she had finished them she exclaimed, 
“Really as you like that kind of music so 
much, I must sing you the tender ballad of ‘Lord 
Lovell,' it’s so sentimental.” 

“ By Jove! no, madam, if you please. I despise 
ballad music; I feel as if you had been singing 
my death song,” said Tom, vehemently, his irri¬ 
tation getting the better of his politeness, “I 
must bid you good evening, as I have come so 
far to-day.” 

But he had not closed the parlor door, when 
Grace commenced in her v clear, rich voice the 
famous old hunting song, “A southerly breeze 
and a cloudy sky proclaim it a hunting morning.” 

Tom stood in the hall and listened for a mo¬ 
ment, then returned to the parlor to look for a 
newspaper, which he knew perfectly well was in ' 
his own coat pocket. Graoe finished her song 
with a spirit and dash that delighted him; but 
immediately after commenced the beautiful little 
one of Bulwer’s, “When stars are in the quiet 
sky.” 

Tom gave an almost audible groan, and bid the 
family good night for the second time, muttering 
“humbug” between his teeth as he went up stairs. 

The next morning, with its bright sunshine and 
delicious air, found the horses saddled for our 
equestrians before the hall door. 

Grace’s tall, slender figure looked remarkably 
well in her forest green riding habit, and low- 
crowned black hat with its long floating plume; 
but it must be confessed that in. despite of Ser 
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beanty, Tam watched her approach with a slight 
feeling of annoyance, for he had worked himself 
into the belief that Miss Stanley was a mere 
fashionable, awkward, and timid horseman, and 
that his morning’s ride would be spoiled in con¬ 
sequence. 

“Bell Hamilton's scarlet dress is a great deal 
handsomer; she knows how to do the thing up 
right—the English wotaen always follow the 
hounds in scarlet," soliloquized Tom, as Grace 
descended the steps, just raising her long skirt 
enough to expose the tip of a beautiful little 
patent leather Wellington. 

Miss Stanley approaohed her horse, examined 
the saddle-girths and curb-chain, patted him on 
the neck, and was about placing her hand on the 
pommel to be mounted, when Tom called out to 
the groom, 

“Here, you black rascal, where is Miss Stan¬ 
ley’s martin gal?” 

“She not ride wid one, sar, he, he, he!” an¬ 
swered Sam, grinning from ear to ear, and no 
more minding being called a “black rascal,” 
than if he had been termed a gentleman. 

“Not ride with a martingal, Miss Stanley? 
Why your horse will rear, or throw up his head 
and run off, as sure as you mount him,” said 
Tom, “but I might hove expected some such 
folly from a young lady who learned the manage¬ 
ment of a horse in a riding-school y forsooth 1” but 
this last sentence was Motto voce. 

Grace said not a word, but stood quietly with 
er hand still on the pommel, and Tom was about 
lifting her into the saddle, when he saw Sam 
standing a few yards off watching the opera¬ 
tion. 

What in the name of mischief do you mean, 
8am? Come here, right away, and hold the 
horse’s head while I mount Miss Stanley.” 

“She no want him held, Massa Tom,” an- 
. swered 8am. 

“Do as I tell you, you lazy dog, or I’ll break 
my riding-whip over you,” thundered Tom, now 
almost angry with Sam, who only laughed. He, 
however, took hold of the bridle at a threatening I 
gesture from his master, but the horse plunged J 
and reared so, that it was impossible to attempt i 
mounting. 

“Let go, Sam, if you please,” said Grace, 
quietly. “Steady, Sultan, steady, sir,” con- < 
ued she to the horse, caressing him, and pat- i 
«hg him on the shoulder, and in a moment he 
was obedient to her voioe, and rubbing his head 1 
on er arm. Again she took the reins firmly in 1 
w right hand, placed it on the pommel, and 
P®J**ng her little foot in Tom’s huge palm, she e 
^ ^er hnddl® with the lightness of a bird. c 


t “You have your curb-rein too tight, I think, 
f Miss Stanley,” said Tom, as he was turning away 
s to look for Lucy. 

i “No, sir, I always ride with it so. You see 
- my horse is obedient to my lightest touoh: look 
how finely his neck is arched. And what a 
1 splendid position it is in, and that too without 

> the aid of a martingal.” 

> Tom thought to himself, “ wait till he gets into 

> a canter or a trot, and we’ll see the ‘position' 

; bis head will be in,” but as Sultan commenced 
i pawing the air and ground, and throwing his 

head about as if in delight at having his mistress 
on his back, Tom could not help feeling that all 
these innovations on the good old style of riding, 
heterodox though they might be, were really 
wonderful. 

Lucy was soon mounted, and the party started 
off on a brisk canter. Tom looked at Grace iik 
astonishment. Bell Hamilton’s bold horseman¬ 
ship was forgotten in that of the lady by his 
side. Such steadiness but lightness of hand, 
such a firm seat, such readiness and complete¬ 
ness of management of one of the gayest animals 
he had ever seen, such unity of action in horse 
and rider, threw him into ecstasies of delight. 

“What do you think of ‘Lightning,’ Miss 
Stanley?” asked Tom, for he now considered 
Grace quite competent to give an opinion on the 
subject 

“He is a fine horse, but I should not like to 
ride him,” was the reply. 

“He is quite gentle, and there would be no 
danger, for you, I think!” said Tom. 

“Oh, I have no fear of him,” retorted Grace, 
“but he is not properly trained,” and though 
the side of the cheek which was turned toward 
the gentleman was exceedingly demure, her eyes 
sparkled, and her mouth dimpled with suppressed 
mischief. 

“‘Not properly trained’—pray, Miss Stanley, 
can you instruct me how to train him properly?” 
asked Tom, ironioally, whilst an incipient flash, 
which very muoh resembled the name of his 
horse, shot from his eyes. In truth, Grace had 
touched him on a most tender point; he con¬ 
sidered himself the best breaker of horses in 
Maryland. 

“I should really like to take lessons from you: 
can you teach me?” he continued, with a mock¬ 
ing smile. 

“ Oh, very easily, if you have ally capaoity for 
learning; but some persons are »o stupid about 
horses,” replied Grace, with provoking gravity. 

Tom bit his lip, put his spurs into Lightning’s 
side, deeper than they had gone since he was a 
colt being broken, and rushed off in a gallop. 
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^ Grace gave a little, merry laugh, ohirruped to 
Sultan, and followed. 

They rode on for half a mile, side by side, 
without drawing rein, till Tom suddenly recol¬ 
lected his sister, who on her little mare Gipsey, 
was coming along at a more moderate pace. 

“I think,*’ said Graoe, as they turned to meet 
Lucy, “ that you gentlemen who take riding as 
children do the measels, ought to be brought 
under proper treatment Now there are the 
spurs, which should be used only to gather a 
horse with properly, I see you use just to irri¬ 
tate him. Lightning would not have run off just 
now, if he had not been improperly spurred.” 

Lightning run off! shade of Nimrod! didst! 
thou desert Tom Morgan, of hunting memory, I 
in that dilemma. 

In truth, Tom was angry enough to have put j 
the spurs deeper still in Lightning’s side; but he j 
remembered that Miss Stanley was his father’s j 
guest, so he said as oalmly as possible, 

“I was not aware that my horse did run off, 
till you informed me.” 

“Oh, excuse me, sir,” replied Grace, “I 
thought he did; he pulled so, that l wonder 
your arm is not drawn from the sooket But 
then I ride Sultan with so easy a curb that 
perhaps 1 am no judge. It’s a pity though that 
Lightning is not properly trained,” and placing 
her whip for a moment on her horse’s neck, she 
put him into a trot, and started off. 

Tom Morgan rode home moodily enough. 
Grace and Lucy had all the conversation to 
themselves, and their gay sallies and merry < 
laugh irritated that miserable gentleman only 
the more. 

“Oh, there is Bell Hamilton’s horse. She’s 
come to call on you, Grace,” said Lucy, as they 
approaohed the house. “She’s been on a visit 
in Delaware, or I suspect she would have been 
to see you before.” 

And there she was, sure enough, striding up 
and down the drawing-room, in the famous 
scarlet habit which Tom admired so vastly, with 
a couple of large dogs following her, very much 
in the same manner as the Danish coach-dogs 
\ * hich we 8ee running between carriage wheels. 

Tom greeted the young amazon with unusual 
empreuement; it was quite refreshing to find 
some one who admired his riding and his horse 
unconditionally, after the severe criticisms of 
Grace; and Bpll and himself had always pre¬ 
served inviolate, a mutual admiration on that 
subject. 

“She’s deucedly handsome,” said Tom, in- j 
wardly, as if to convinoe himself of the faot, if j 
he had had any misgivings, and then he turned \ 


Ms eyes to the oentre-table, by whioh Miss Stan¬ 
ley was leaning in a graceful attitude, drawing 
off her Swedish leather gauntlets. But after all 
her face seemed to bewitch him, as gay or grave 
thoughts passed aoross it like Bunshine and 
shadows, while she sat now with one white hand 
on the table toying with her little whip. 

Bell’s loud laugh struck his ear a little un¬ 
pleasantly just then, as she was describing with 
great glee to her listeners, her adventures with 
| a pair of almost unbroken oolts which she had 
been endeavoring to drive tandem. 

She was unquestionably though, a fine-looking 
woman, with her large, well-developed figure, and 
handsome, though somewhat bold faoe. She was 
sitting now in a negligent attitude on one end of 
the sofa, with her right limb stretched out to its 
full length, tapping her boot with her heavy 
riding-whip, whilst her two dogs crouched at her 
feet. Grace with her artist eyes could not help 
admiring her; and she felt some curiosity to see 
the greatest horsewoman in Maryland in the 
saddle. 

“By Diana, Miss Stanley, that’s a splendid 
animal of yours,” said Bell, looking out of the 
window; “most too light though, I should think, 
for much service, especially such service as our 
horses get here in fox-hunting, he’d be used up 
in no time;” and then she went into so knowing 
a disquisition upon the stock and pedigree of her 
own horse, that it astonished Grace. 

An appointment was made by Miss Hamilton 
to meet them for a ride on the following morning; 
and then whistling to her dogs, who in the mean¬ 
while had gone into the hall on an exploring ex¬ 
pedition, she rose to take leave. 

“I wonder you don’t fall in love with her, Mr. 
Morgan,” said Grace, to the gentleman, as he 
returned to the room from mounting Bell, “she’d 
make a splendid picture of the hunter’s goddess, 
by whom she’s so fond of ejaculating. Diana 
herself was never handsomer. Probably she 
objects though to the honor of your hand—she 
seems to have a good deal of common sense,” 
and Grace, who turned to pick up her gloves and 
whip, did not see the expression of Tom’s face 
as he replied, 

“I never saw a woman yet I would have for 
a wife, though Miss Hamilton comes nearer to it 
than any one I know.” 

“Oh, you could get her then if you wanted 
her? Well, she is really a fine creature, I’d 
advise you to think better of it,” and with a 
smile Graoe left the room. 

Tom Morgan walked up and down the parlor 
almost stamping with anger; his irritation which 
had been accumulating all the morning now 
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nearly approached a climax, for every single 
man’s self-love is touohed when a woman resigns 
so ooolly all title to his admiration or love as 
Grace had done. 

Bnt alas for the equestrians! the next day, 
and the next, and the next, they awoke to find 
the rain beating drearily against their window 
panes, and to hear the wind in fitful gusts moan 
around the obimney-topa. The roads were 
almost hock deep in mud, and consequently 
impassable. 

And yet Tom Morgan was not ns near being 
ennuied to death as usual. He scarcely yawned 
once an hour, and did not above a dozen times a 
day, go to the window to gaze out with his hands 
in his pockets, whistling a melancholy tune. 
Grace and Lucy employed themselves as ladies 
usually do at such times, in fanoy work, chat¬ 
ting, reading, music and singing, and now and 
then practising the last new waltz. 

The fourth day of their imprisonment dawned 
as drearily as the rest It seemed to be the 
advent of a second deluge, without—but within, 
all was as cheerful as a good-sized, comfortably 
furnished room, a blazing hickory fire, just giving 
out enough warmth fo‘r a chilly day, books, work¬ 
tables, aqd musical instruments could make it. j 
Grace was at the piano, now rattling off a gay, | 
dashing waltz, now playing a spirited march, | 
then again gliding into something so sad and 
melancholy, that the ivory keyB seemed to sob 
under her fingers. Old Mr. Morgan was seated 
in his comfortable arm-chair, spectacles on nose, 
luxuriating in some fialf dozen newspapers, which 
Sam had just brought from the post-office, and 
would have done well to have sit as a stereotype 
picture of a man who enjoyed the good things of 
this life, and took the world easily. Lucy was 
near the window, with her work-table by her 
side, engaged upon one of those mysterious 
pieoes of worsted work which women so delight 
in, and whioh never appear finished; pnd Tom 
was lounging nearly at full length upon the sofa, 
leaning upon one elbow, and busy in entangling 
and disarranging his sister’s zephyrs. 

“Tom,” said Lucy, “do give me (hat skein 
of green worsted, see how you have broken it. 
Why don’t you find something to do. You’ll 
make a pretty doctor, you never read a book; 
and none of the slaves even get sick for you to 
practice upon.” 

“A doctor,” said Grace, who had wheeled 
around on the piano stool, with one hand still 
on the keys, and her large, hazle eyes open as if 
in astonishment, “a dootor! what an idea,” and 
a merry laugh completed the sentence, and she 
again turned to the piano. 


“Yes, madam! a dootor! Is there anything 
so improbable in that? I can show you my 
diploma.” 

“Can you? not worth mnch, I suspect, for I 
don’t doubt but you felt much more interest in 
the result of a horse-race than you did in that 
of your examination.” 

“Nevertheless,” answered he, as calmly as he 
could, “I did pass, and have a legal right to kill 
any one.* 

“Lucy dear,” said Grace, “if I should be taken 
ill, please don’t let your brother administer any 
thing to me; he looks now as if he would like to 
kill me, and he won’t hesitate when he has a 
‘legal right' to do so. Oh, I wouldn’t let him «, 
extract a splinter from my finger.” 

“So you doubt my skill as a physician, do 
you. Miss Grace?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, you might make a second or third-rate 
veterinary surgeon,” was the reply; “but I sus¬ 
pect the only medioine you know how to give is 
Glauber salts.” 

The gentleman looked completely discomfited; 
Lucy laughed; old Mr. Morgan’s loud, hoarse ha, 
ha! could be heard half over the house; and 
Grace commenced singing, “Dootor Calomel.” 

Tom heard the song to the end, affecting to 
play with his sister’s pet spaniel, but the poor 
dog got a kick or two more than he was in the 
habit of receiving, for not performing his trioks 
correctly, and then his tormentor got up and left 
the room. 

He returned in about an hour, and found Grace 
and Lucy practising a new waltz. 

“Oh, Mr. Morgan, beg pardon, Doctor Morgan, 
don’t you want to learn this beautiful waltz? I’ll 
teach you.” said Grace. 

“Thank you, madam,” Tom always empha¬ 
sized the madam to Grace when he was parti¬ 
cularly annoyed—“thank you, madam, I’ve no 
ambition to make a humming-top of myself.” 

“Well, I suppose you wouldn’t find dancing 
easy—one, two—you seem rather stiff and awk¬ 
ward. Really you ought to be suppled—one, 
two, three—as they do the horses under the 
Bauoher system.” 

Tom looked on with a lowering brow, and at 
last exolaimed, 

“If the women had—any sense, it would be 
inconceivable how they could make suoh fools of 
themselves. As it is, I don’t see how the deuoe 
they can spend their time hopping around like 
peas on a hot shovel.” 

“Oh, we glide into the men’s hearts that 
way—one, two—and at last whirl ourselves into 
matrimony,” replied Grace. 

“Well, a man who’d be caught by suoh a 
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tee-totum would deserve his fate. It wouldn’t 
be me.” 

y, “No,** was the answer. “A woman would 
have to ride into your heart on horsebaok, or 
drive in with a four in hand. One, two—Lu 
slide a little more, if you please.” 

“ Tom, just whistle for us, it puts Grace almost 
out of breath to danoe and count the steps at the 
same time,” said Lucy, “this is it, la, la, la!” 

But her brother flatly refused. 

“How beautifully Cousin Charles used to 
whistle,” said Grace, “When„ we waltzed to¬ 
gether. Oh, As danced divinely,” and here her 
great hazle eyes were rolled -up in ecstasy. 
“You never saw him, did you, Lucy? He’s in 
the Navy, you know, and is somewhere up the 
Mediterranean now. He promised me a beau¬ 
tiful Spanish mantilla when he returns—they 
can’t be bought in this country.” 

“Take care, Gracie, that he don’t bring you 
home a Spanish cousin, as well,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, there’s no danger of that; he’s oalled 
me his little wife ever since I can remember,” 
replied the gipsey, glancing out of the corner of 
her eye at Tom; but keeping secret the fact that 
he was engaged to her elder sister. 

“I® he very handsome, Grace?” queried Lucy. 

“Oh, remarkably; those blue ooats with metal 
buttons are so becoming; and then his imperial! 
Luoy you never saw tuch an imperial! he don’t 
wear moustaches, they are decidedly vulgar, you 
know* nobody, scaroely wears them now, but 
tobacoonists and tailors.” 

Tom had refused to whistle for the girls to waltz 
by, but he was doing it now for his own amuse¬ 
ment, and drumming time vigorously against the 
window pane with one hand, whilst with the 
other he fondly Btroked his own hirsute pet, 
which he had thought Buoh an addition to his 
face in its glossy blackness. 

Really this confirmed bachelor of twenty-five, 
this contemptuous derider of women, was to be 
pitied. Grace seemed to have taken it upon 
herself to revenge her whole sex. His own 
words, uttered before her arrival, almost seemed 
like a propheoy. Lucy had said she was both 
beautiful and fascinating, and he had replied 
that so was a rattle-snake: and very much such 
a fascination did she now exercise over him. 
He tried to despise or hate her heartily, but he 
found himself constantly in her way without 
power to withdraw. He would leave the room 
in which she was, twenty times a day, with the 
determination to avoid her, and as often find 
himBelf back again after a very short absence, 
sometimes with but a frivolous pretext for re¬ 
turning, sometimes with, none at all. 


At the end of the week the rain had oeased, 
the sun came out, the roads dried up finely, an d 
our party, with Bell Hamilton, was once more in 
the saddle. 

“Can you take a fenoe or a ditch?” asked 
Tom of Grace, as they cantered slowly along. 

“Not a very high fenoe, nor a very wide ditoh 
I’m afraid,” was the answer. 

“Mitt Hamilton thinks nothing of one of our 
jagged worm fences,” said Tom. 

They were now approaching the place where 
the girlB had practised leaping, during Tom’s 
absence; and as Grace had her head turned par¬ 
tially back speaking to Lucy, Sultan, recollecting 

• Ills old lessons, suddenly left the road and took 

• the fenoe. 

| His mistress was unprepared for the move¬ 
ment, but she never swerved in her saddle. Tom 
Morgan was breathless with astonishment; and 
Bell cried out, “ bravo, bravo,” at the top of her 
lungs. 

Grace had checked her hone the instant he 
touched the ground, and he now stood pawing 
the earth, and tossing his head as if he had 
really done something worthy of praise. 

“Wait a moment, Miss Stanley, and I’ll let 
down the bars for you,” said Mr. Morgan. 

“No, thank you, sir, Sultan came over for his 
own pleasure, and now he must go back for 
mine,” and cantering a short distanoe across 
the field, she turned and put his head at the 
fence. The horse took it beautifully, and this 
time Tom Morgan oried, “bravo,” as well as 
Bell Hamilton. 

“You’re a perfect centaur, I declare, Miss 
Stanley, you Jook like a part of your horse,” 
said Bell. Bell was not classical nor mytholo¬ 
gical, dear reader, but she had some knowledge 
of the oentaurs, of Pegasus, and by the steeds of 
the sun. 

“Now, Miss Stanley, draw your horse up a 
little,” said Tom, as they entered a large field, 
“there is the widest ditch in Maryland, I verily 
believe, at the other side. We must go at it in 
a gallop. Sultan took that fence so kindly that 
I think he can stride it; if not,” and here he 
laughed maliciously, “you will oome out rather 
muddy. No danger to bones thongh, it is very 
soft, I assure you.” 

Grace knew her horse and herself both too 
well to feel much doubt about clearing the ditch, 
but as she approached it at a gallop she felt a 
moment’s hesitation—it looked to her almost as 
wide as a small creek. The doubt was fatal, for 
in her unwonted nervousness she drew up her 
horse’s head and spurred him too soon, and he 
was ready for the leaj> three feet too far from 
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the ditch. He gathered himself beautifully, 
however, and sprang like a deer, but instead of 
clearing the opposite bank, Sultan's feet stuck 
in the mud, about half way up the further side, 
and only recovered himself from a complete 
Btumble by Grace’s firm hand, though he had 
nearly unseated her. 

“ Splendidly done by Jove,” called out Tom, 
who was safe on terra firma , “that recovery 
showed better horsemanship than a clear leap 
would have done.” 

Bell Hamilton came over after them with as 
good a stride as Tom's own; but Lucy, who was 
not so adventurous, rode farther down and took 
the ditch at a narrower place. 

Every day now saw the party galloping over 
fields, taking fences and ditches in their way, 
sometimes through thick woods, with such low 
hanging branches that their heads were on their 
horse’s manes. Miss Hamilton sometimes drove 
over to take Graoe out for a “trot,” as she 
termed it; carried a stop watch, and felt as much 
anxiety about the difference between 2-38 and 
2-40, as if a large purse depended on it. In 
that one thing she did certainly excel Grace;— 
she handled the “ribbons” as dexterously as any 
Jehu in the state.' 

“Hollo! my embryo Loyo, where are you?” 
she called out to Grace one morning, as she 
mounted the steps of Mr. Morgan’s piazza. 

Grace made her appearance at the breakfast 
room window. 


“Get your bonnet, child,” said Bell to her, 
“I’ve come to give you a splendid ride, such 
a pair of horses you never were behind yet. 
Really it’s a pleasure to drive one who appre¬ 
ciates it as you do; but as to that chicken- 
hearted Luce,” continued she, laughingly, “I 
always expeot a fit of hysterics before I get her 
back.” 

“Grace, I warn you not to go,” said Lucy, 
“Bell is naturally a reckless driver, and she’s 
determined to break your neck from sheer jeal¬ 
ousy of your horsemanship.” 

Bell’s whip was raised threateningly at the 
speaker, but Grace making her appearance just 
then, bonnet in hand, they sprang into the stan¬ 
hope and were off. 


“Isn’t that leader a beauty?” queried Bell, 
for she was driving tandem, “whew! what a 
time I had with him the first day I tried him, 
but I drove him till ho was pretty well mastered, 
and he has been on his good behavior ever since.” 

“Are those the colts I heard you speaking 
of?” asked Grace, who now began to think that 
Lucy’s remark about Bell’s recklessness nearly 
true. 

Vot. XXIII.—22 


“Yes, to be Bure, but ain't they beauties?” 
and touching the leader with her whip, they 
started off into a fine trot. 

The splendid animals seemed really to merit 
their mistress’ encomiums. They went along 
evenly and quickly enough till they became suffi¬ 
ciently warmed up to bring out their spirit. Then 
the signs of an incipient rebellion began to show 
themselves, and the leader swerved and turned 
restlessly. Bell’s long whip was used unspar¬ 
ingly, but somewhat injudiciously, and the leader 
even jumped so high once or twice that he nearly 
cleared the traces. His spirit seemed contagious, 
for the other horse, who till now had been com¬ 
paratively manageable, grew as restive as his 
companion. At last, in spite of Bell’s self-pos¬ 
session and firm hand, they got entirely beyond 
her control, and though Grace never said a word, 
she expected to be dashed to pieoes every mo¬ 
ment. They were tearing along now at a terrible 
pace, but Bell was beginning to hope that as 
nothing impeded their way, they would soon tire 
themselves down, and with steady eye and hand 
she was preparing to guide them so as to avoid 
a huge oak tree which stood in the middle of the 
road, when a gun-shot close by them, made the 
horses spring and dash forward; the stanhope 
struck the tree, and the girls were thrown to the 
ground. The infuriated animals never slackened 
their pace, but kept on with part of the carriage 
at their heels, whilst Bell, but momentarily stun¬ 
ned, crept out from beneath Grace who had been 
thrown upon her. 

Just then the sportsman, whose gun had caused 
the misfortune, came hurrying to the spot, with 
his game-bag and powder-horn slung across his 
shoulder. It was Mr. Morgan. 

“Oh! my God, what have I done?” he cried. 

“Is she dead?” asked Bell, pointing to Grace, 
who lay perfectly insensible. 

“ I think not, but terribly stunned; run to the 
brook down yonder and wet these handkerchiefs; 
we’ve nothing to carry water in.” 

Bell started off, making as much haste as the 
long grass would permit her, whilst Tom raised 
Grace’s insensible form in his arms, and whis¬ 
pered strange words over her; which brought 
the rosy light flashing across her face, like tho 
Aurora Borealis, on a clear night. To this day 
we know not what the magic sentence might 
have been, but Grace vows it was only the ordi¬ 
nary powrwowing of a medicine man, and seemed 
satisfied with its efficacy. 

A wagon was procured from a farm house 
near, and Grace was lifted in, a sprained wrist 
and a few bruises the worse, for her drive with 
Bell Hamilton. 
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“I will send Sam for Dootor Murray imme¬ 
diately,” said Tom, as he placed Grace upon a 
sofa. 

“Surely that*8 unnecessary; you know what 
should be done for such a sprain,” was the reply. 

“Yes, but then you would not trust it with 
only ‘a second r&te veterinary surgeon,’ would 
you?” 

Grace laughed merrily in spite of the pain, 
which her wrist caused her, and Tom proceeded 
to bathe and bind it up with much dexterity, 
though the lady deolared a better physician would 
have done it in half the time. 

“So he might, if he had not been so deucedly 
in love as I am,” thought Tom; and like ail 
young doctors with but little practice, he seemed 
inclined to make the most of his patient. 

The time at length arrived when Grace’s wristv 
was relieved from baths and bandages, though 
Tom carefully held it as if not quite assured of 
its strength, whilst the Aurora Borealis light 
was again flashing across the lady’s face, as she i 
laughingly catechised her physician. I 

“You’ll never say again, that there are no 
sensible women in the world, except Lucy and j 
your mother, will you?” 

“No, no, I promise you.” 

“ You’ll let me, sometimes, sing sentimental 
ballads?” Grace continued, archly. < 


“Yes, nothing will be too doleful.” 

“You ’ll acknowledge that a lady from the oity 
can ride?” 

“Yes, better than myself.” 

“You’ll learn to waltz?” 

“ Yes, I’ll go on my head, like a Chinese jug¬ 
gler, if you wish it.” 

“Well, then, if you will do all that, you may 
keep your moustache, for it is much handsomer 
than an imperial, and before you are as old as 
| Methuselah I may consent to —marry you,” but 
; the two last words were said in a whisper, and 
: Grace hurried from the room. 

On a bright autumn morning, Tom Morgan 
was walking up and down the piazza, his head 
erect and cheBt thrown back, with all happy 
emotions lighting up his fine face. His sister 
joined him, and placing her arm within his, she 
said, 

“But, Tom, how could you give me a woman 
like a rattle-snake for a sister—a lady full of 
fine airs and ottar of roses ?** 

“ Luce, have mercy, if you please! I do believe 
she has fascinated me, though. She is such a 
thorough-bred lady, as well as a thorough-bred 
horseman.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, and it was the only time 
she was guilty of a pun in her life, “and, Tom, 
she has had a thorough-bred revenge.” 


remembrances. 


BY WILLIAM H. EQLE. 


I REMEMBER how glonOUB it WttS, 

When we wander’d together at night, 

And counted the stars, which merrily gleam'd 
Far up in the azure height; 

And how we chose from the shining host, 

That glitter’d in bright array, 

A favorite star, which should guide us on 
Upon life’s gloomiest way. 

I remember, too, in after years, 

When we were sundered afar, 

How pleasant it was, in the sweet night-tide, 

To gaze on that beaming star; 

For I knew that other and dearer eyes 
Were watching it in that hour. 

And the sweet thought came to my weary heart 
With wondrous and kindly pow’r. 

I remember how often I've lain awake, 

'Till mine eyes with tears grow dim, 

And I thought I heard tho eve-stars chaunt 
A wild and wierd-like hymn; 


And the loving one we chose in youth, 

As it joined in the symphonies, 

Smiled sweetly down from its azure home 
For away in the glowing skies. 

I remember, too, when its ray grew dim, 

And its light burn’d faint and low, 

That pleasure gave place to the heart's deep pain, 
And joy to sorrow and woe. 

Then, too, when it sparkled bright and gay, 

I was happy and gladsome again, 

And glorious visions from golden-hued clouds 
Fell sweetly like April rain. 

There must be something true in what 
The astrologers say of Mars, 

When fiery it glows, and brightly too, 

Gleam Jupiter’s radiant bars— 

That it ever forbodes the strife of men— 
Contentions and angry wars; 

For by experience have we not loarn’d 
That there’s truth in the lore of stars? 
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HOW I FELL IN LOVE AND WHAT CAME OF IT 


BY PAUL PBHIWINKLE. 


Thb first time I saw Mrs. Periwinkle, was 
when she was “sweet sixteen.” It was at a 
party my sister gave to her schoolmates, and 
Amelia Ann, for that was the dear creature’s 
name, was the divinity of the evening. She 
wore a blue dress—1 shall never forget that 
dress—which was cut low on the neck, showing 
a pair of the whitest, roundest and most polished 
shoulders in the world: and she had long, golden 
ringlets that flowed down her back:—in short, 
I thought I had never seen anything half so 
angelic. 

Perhaps she was as much impressed by my 
appearance; she has often since told me she 
was; for she allowed me to dance with her 
almost every set; said “yes” to everything I 
proposed; and drank a glass of champagne at 
supper, at my urgent request, though insisting 
that she had never done such a wicked thing in 
her life before. When Harry Hanson spoke to 
her, and asked her to eat a philoepena with him, 
I felt as if I could have knocked him down. 
Dear Creature, I heard her afterward refuse to 
let him see her home, and shall never forget how 
chop-fallen he looked, when she said, with a toss 
of the head, “no, thank you, I’m engaged.” 

It was I that escorted her to her father’s door, 
and when she asked me in, I didn’t know, for a 
minute, whether I stood on my head or my feet. 
But I declined, pleading the late hour. On my 
way home I whistled, sung, and occasionally 
danced; never had I felt so happy: it seemed as 
if I could almost fly. “Oh! Amelia Ann,” I 
kept repeating, thinking what a pretty name it 
was: and then I would break out into “Zip 
Coon,” or perhaps “Dan Tucker:” till at last a 
watchman tapping me on the shoulder, told me 
not to “cut them shines,” or he’d take me up 
for being tipsy. Frightened half out of my 
wits, I gave him a dollar, and had the satisfac¬ 
tion of hearing him growl out, in return, that he 
8 ®w I was a gentleman, “vich saved my bacon.” 

I reaohed home, and began to undress, but 
had to stop, with a stocking half way off, to try 
and recall how Amelia Ann had looked. I shut 
m J «yes, and leaned back dreamingly in my 
chair, to call up satisfactorily the image of her 
plump shoulders and round white arm. It was 
a bitter cold night, but in spite of it, I paused in 


turning down the sheets, and when one foot was 
already raised to get into bed, for it suddenly 
struck me that, perhaps, Amelia Ann was think¬ 
ing of me at that very moment: yes! sitting ab¬ 
stractedly before her chamber fire, all in virgin 
white, blushing and ruminating. “Ah! dear 
Amelia Ann,” I ejaculated, clasping the air, and 
dropping the coverlid; and in that ecstasy I 
stood till the cold bit me like t pair of nippers 
in ten thousand places at once; and then I pop¬ 
ped into bed, and curling up like a whip-lash, 
repeated “lovely Amelia Ann,” till, falling asleep, 
I dreamed of her all night. 

I called three times that week to see her. She 
played on the piano divinely, and sang like a 
St. Cecilia. Her “Last Rose of Summer,” was 
enchanting, better than Jenny Lind’s, I thought. 
I have never forgiven her two boisterous bro¬ 
thers, who used to talk aloud while she sang, 
and who, even when silent, never listened to her. 
The rude boors! 

The seoond week I knew Amelia Ann, I spent 
every evening but one with her; and then she 
had a headache, and could see nobody. How I 
walked up and down, on the other side of the 
way, looking up at the window which I knew to 
be her’s, and where a light was burning! Once 
or twice a shadow was reflected on the curtain; 
and that was almost as good as seeing her. 
“Dearest Amelia Ann,” I said, “if I could only 
have your headache for you.” 

The next Sunday I proposed. Everybody but 
we two had gone to church, and we remained at 
home to read “Lallah Rookh.” I can still point 
out the exact spot, on the back parlor sofa, where 
she sat when she promised to be mine. 

We have been married five years, but, some¬ 
how or other, she don’t care for dress any more; 
and, as for poetry, she declares its “ trash.” Her 
hair is worn plain, and often looks frowsy; but 
she says its impossible, with all her family, to 
be fixing it forever. In truth, our three darlings 
occupy so much of her attention that she has 
time for nothing. She never opens the piano; 
“she does not know the new pieces,” she says, 
“and is tired of the old ones.” 

She often tells me it is a wonder she looks 
as well as she does, considering the troubles 
of housekeeping, especially the perversity of 
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children and the difficulty of keeping servants. 
Her cares, she declares, “are wearing out her 
life,” so that I consider it a miracle she survives 
at all. It is true I endeavor to lighten the load 
for her by nursing the baby all the evening, and 
getting up, at night, to carry it if it cries. I 
allow her, too, unlimited credit at the milliners; 
for she vows she could not be happy without 
four now bonnets a year. 

I used to think, before we were married, 
that she lived on air, perhaps like a chameleon, 
or without eating. But she has an excellent ap¬ 
petite now. If it wasn’t for that, 6he says, she 
would long since have sunk under her troubles. 


She was very fond of porter, till she joined the 
temperance society, since which time she has 
found great benefit in drinking the strongest 
black tea. She has certain dishes, which are 
quite favorites with her, for it was but yesterday 
she said: “Be Bure you come home to dinner, 
love, for we are going to have what I like above 
all things, beefsteak smothered in onions.” 

And thus I fell in love with a blue dress and 
white shoulders, that beeksteaf and onions might 
come of it. t 

Good Mr. Editor, do all sentimental young 
ladies turn out slovens ? 


A MOTHER’S MIDNIGHT PRAYER. 

BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Earth is darkness; and all sounds of laughter 
Now are buried in the midnight deep; 

Stars in yonder firmament are glowing_ 

Others sluipber—Love is not asleep. 

Mother’s love awakes in earthly dimness— 
Finds in Heaven above a fairer lot; 

Rest fond heart, though thou oft mayst slumber, 
There's another knoweth slumbering not. 

Ho is bending o’er my life's fair flowers— 

Little children Boftly laid to sleep; 

Oh, not vainly come his holy angels 
Silent watchers by the couch to keep. 

’Tis a Bethel. On a Heavenly ladder, 
Messengers seem going down and up. 

Here my Lord himself seems often near us, 
Bearing in His hand life’s sparkling cup. 


I seem to feel the white wings gentle motion 
Waving all about the room so still, 

While low praying calmB all wild commotion, 
Bringing peace, from Heaven, my thought to fill. 

Come, oh, come, with all unspoken blessing. 

Thou who listenest to the mother’s prayer! 

Thou who from the earth, with sweet caressing, 
Little hands and hearts draw’st to Thee there! 

These are thine. To me thou hast them given, 
Thus I lay them on thy heart again! 

Thou hast set Thy seal upon their foreheads, 

Oh, let nothing make the impress vain! 

Wert Thou not the strengthener of the way, 
Trembling I must fall these cares among; 

Tears alone I’d offer to my children, 

But Thou livest—giving life and song! 


TO ELYA. 

by FREDERIC COOPER. 


One who thinks the violet’s hue 
Lovoiier than the flaunting rose; 
Loves the bright ethereal blue, 

Loves the pleasant evening’s close. 
Though fortune to him fickle be, 
Said’st thou, he’s the one for theo? 

One who loves the mountain height, 
Loves the valley green and still; 
Loves the torrent in its might, 

Loves tho gently murmuring rill; 
Though fortune on him e’er did frown, 
Said’st thou he thy hand might own? 


One who’d rather virtue win. 

Than fading, fickle beauty’s ray ; 
One who thinks it not a sin 
With Innooence to romp and play; 
Lady, said’st thou he should be 
The one who'd win a smile from thee! 

One who loves each flower and tree. 
Loves all nature bright to view; 

One who loving onoe could be 
Ever Constant, fond and true. 

Lady, could he these things prove, 
Said'st thou, he could win thy love? 
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STAYS AND STAY-MAKING. 


BT 1 . J. TILT, M. D. 


Philosophers, milliners, and medical men 
have given much attention to the dress of 
women; but the little philosophers know about 
the operations of the human mind does not 
qualify them to give an opinion upon dress; 
and as dress-makers have not generally given 
themselves the trouble to study the form of the 
object given them to fit, medical men are alone 
competent to understand and to decide upon 
this matter. This is our excuse for offering a 
few remarks upon the subject. 

The stays are the basis of feminine attire. 
Most of the other habiliments are fastened to 
them, and to a great extent they govern the 
shape and appearance of the rest of the dress. 

To point to the unirritable females of warmer 
climates, who are accustomed to go with very 
little clothing, or to the strong, hardy peasants 
of our own country, and say that because they 
wear no stays, the women of our present civili¬ 
zation are to do the same, seems to us unreason¬ 
able; for when once the body has taken its 
full set, we see no objection to women wearing 
rationally-construoted stays: indeed, so long as 
the dresses are made tight and full of bones, 
after the present fashion, those who do not wear 
stays will equally experience the evil effects | 
attributed to them. Badly-constructed stays, 
however—those not made to fit the body—from 
the undue pressure on some parts, help to pro¬ 
duce spinal curvature. 

But^ to consider tight-lacing. In her natural 
condition, woman expands the ribs during respi¬ 
ration more freely than man. Tight-lacing pre¬ 
vents this free action of the ribs; for if by the 
undue pressure of the stays on the abdomen, 
t at portion of the act of breathing which was 
intended to be performed by the midriff is much 
diminished, then the ribs are called into in¬ 
creased action, as it is often seen in the tumul¬ 
tuous heaving of the chest in singers, and in 
moat women under the influence of emotion. 

While the functions of the lungs are hereby 
mpeded, the midriff cannot descend and in- 
uence the abdominal viscera by its perpetual 
upward and downward movements; the liver 
. ecome8 so indented as to oppose a permanent 
Hnpediment in the way of digestion of food 
uu its assimilation; and thus a catalogue of 


dyspeptic and nervous symptoms are set on foot. 
TJan we, then, wonder that the sex suffers from 
shortness of breath, palpitation, indigestion, hys¬ 
teria, and a host of maladies, which, though not 
immediately fatal to life, are incompatible with 
sound health? 

It is generally supposed that tight-lacing tells 
most on the system, by accelerating the approach 
of consumption. Thus it has been remarked, 
that between the ages of fifteen and thirty, the 
very time that tight-lacing is most employed, the 
deaths of females are more by thirteen per cent, 
than those of males; and as eight per cent, more 
females die of consumption than males, the habit 
of tight-lacing is considered one of the causes of 
this excessive mortality. Dr. Hutchinson, how¬ 
ever, to whom science is much indebted for his 
accurate study of respiration, informs us that 
many who think themselves affected with con¬ 
sumption, suffer only from a form of dyspepsia 
presenting many symptoms similar to the more 
severe infliction; and it is probable enough that 
the imperfect aeration of the blood induced by 
badly-formed stays, must predispose to debility 
and spinal curvature. 

Those who seek to solve the stay-problem 
should bear in mind that women ought to feel as 
easy in their clothes as we do in ours. Stays, 
therefore, should not unduly press upon any 
part of the body, but form an anatomical fit like 
the cast to a statue. They should have as 1 few 
bones as possible, and these should be so placed 
as not to press on any of the bones of the bust, 
and merely of sufficient strength to prevent the 
creasing of the stays. The busk is generally 
objected to on account of its weight, and lately 
it has been accused of “carrying off by its 
polarization the electricity of the body.” We 
see no reason for objecting to the busk on such 
grounds; and if it be necessary for the confor¬ 
mation of the 6tay, it should not be made of too 
thin steel, for in that case it would press against 
the breast-bone every time the body bends for¬ 
ward; neither should it have the curve which 
gives rise to undue pressure on the chest. The 
waist should be made below the floating ribs, 
and not on the true ribs, as in ordinary stays; 
and in addition to all these requisites the stays 
should contain broad bands of elastic tissue in 
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their whole length from the armpits downward; j 
for if they fit the bast accurately, so as to pre- ' 
vent the possibility of tight-lacing, it is evident: 
that when the elastic web is warmed by the heat 
of the body, the stays thus made will permit of 
food and of exercise beiDg taken without im¬ 
peding either digestion or respiration. 

One of the great objections to ordinary stays 
is that two inches, or even more space, was 
left, so that women may fit into their stays by ; 
dint of tightening in, whereas those we have 
described acourately fit the body, nearly meeting 
on each side of the spinal processes of the verte¬ 
bral column, and as the vulcanized elastic tissue 
gives two inches, there is no possibility, as with 
other stays, of a young lady tight-lacing. 

It must not be supposed that a perfect stay, one ; 
completely modelled to each particular figure, : 
will ensure a lady from injudicious pressure on ; 
the vital organs. If the petticoats are made to 
tie tightly round the waist in front, there will be 
undue pressure independently of the stays. To 
meet this difficulty, the petticoats should be re¬ 
tained in front by a hook soldered to the busk, 
all strings should be tied behind, and the divided 
weight of the petticoats would be made to bear 
upon the hips. Here also we may remark that 
those who boast of wearing no stays at all, do 
not tell us how many additional bones the dress¬ 


maker employs to form their oorsage. The bones 
In the dress and the strings often mark the body 
with red lines, and make suoh ladies experience 
many of the evil effects of badly made stays. 

These observations refer to morning dresses; 
but it will be evident to all who give the subject 
a little reflection, that evening dresses are also 
liable to many objections. The two or three 
upper inches of the body of the dress are always 
made much tighter than it should be: this pre¬ 
vents the free expansion of the chest, and as the 
dress is thrown off the shoulders, the arms are 
necessarily pinioned, and could not be raised 
without splitting the dress. By the pinioning 
of the arms, the shoulders are raised and the 
head is awkwardly pushed forward. This in¬ 
judicious practice must be prejudicial to the car¬ 
riage of those ladies who wear low dresses every 
evening; and is perhaps the cause of a mode of 
carrying the head which is far from graceful, 
although frequently to be met with in the 
wealthiest olasses of society. If fashion renders 
it necessary to expose the shoulders, there is at 
least no reason for pinioning the arms. Why 
cannot dress-makers contrive to leave the arm 
completely free ? They could easily cover as much 
of it as they liked with a fall of silk or of lace, 
which could be looped up with flowers or with 
riband. 
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“I SHALL die in my nest,” said a bright winged bird, 
And she soared and sang 
Till the firmament rang 

With echoes of gladness her melody stirred! 

“I have chosen a spot that is safe,” said she— 

“No prowling beast 
On my young shall feast, 

But here shall they flatter and sing with me. 

“I have built it nice, and strong, and high— 

I have tethered it fast, 

So the stormy blast 

May pass it unharmed as it thunders by. 

“I have stolen down from the royal swan 
She had torn for her nest, 

From her snow-white breast, 

To cradle my dainty brood upon. 

“And more than this, I have sought and found 
The silk-worm's lair, 

And have stripped him bare 

Of the shining tissue he vainly wound! 


“And it floats at my secret vestibule— 

It drapes my door, 

And carpets my floor, 

And tangles the dew-drops pure and cool. 

“And here will I dwell as a queen might choose— 
My heart is light, 

And mine eye is bright, 

My plumage all stained with the rainbow’s hues!” 

But while she was spreading her wing to soar, 

A fibre of down 
In her eye had flown, 

Obscuring the arch of her silk-draped door l 

Forward with random haste she sprang; 

When a silken thread 
Entangled her head, 

And fast in its tether she strangled and swung! 

Alas for the pride of a vain young heart! 

Its treasure and boast. 

What it prizes most, 

Full often conccaleth the deadly dart! 
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XVIL—THE PLOT. 

It is necessary to go back a few hours in our 
story in order to explain'the arrest of Julia. 

She had scarcely left the parlor, after her 
altercation with Mrs. Elwood, when the latter 
lady, retiring to prepare for her morning drive, 
the apartment became, for a moment, deserted. 
During this interval the son, who had agreed to 
ride with her, entered. 6n the carpet, close by 
where Clara had been sitting, he saw a bracelet, 
which, pioking up, he recognized as belonging to 
his betrothed. 

“I will put this in my pocket, and tease her 
about it,” he Baid to himself: and he had scarcely 
done this when the carriage was announced, and 
his mother entered. No sooner had he taken 
his seat beside his parent, than the latter, still 
indignant from the late interview, proceeded to 
describe Julia’s manner and words, embellishing 
them not a little in the narrative. The Bon was 
still in a state of exasperation from the treat¬ 
ment he had received from Julia, and the know¬ 
ledge that she had complained to his mother 
exoited his rage almost beyond control. He 
secretly swore to be revenged in some way. The 
opportunity presented itself, when, on returning 
home, he learned that Julia had left her baggage 
temporarily behind her; for remembering Clara’s 
bracelet, he knew that, if he could secrete it in 
one of Julia’s packages, a charge of theft could 
easily be maintained against her. Accordingly, 
watohing his chanoe when the servants were at 
dinner, he stole up to Julia’s room, and care¬ 
fully placed the bracelet among her wardrobe, 
saying nothing, even to his mother, of his base 
scheme. 

As he had expected, the evening had not passed, 
when a note arrived from Clara, addressed to his 
mother, asking if a bracelet had been found in 
the parlor. “We called at no house but yours,” 
wrote Clara, “and I missed the trinket as soon 
aa I came home. I am almost sure I dropped it 
in the parlor. Pray search for it, and send it by 
bearer.” But though a search was immediately 
instituted for the bracelet, it was not to be found; 
and Mrs. Elwood was about replying to that effect, 


when her son asked her casually if Miss Forester 
had not been in the room. 

“Yes,” answered the mother, “and now I 
think of it, she was the only person that was 
here. Could she have taken it, do you think?” 

“I don’t know. I should think not But it 
would be as well to search her effects, perhaps,” 
indifferently replied the son. 

“That I will,” retorted Mrs.Elwood. “And 
I’m not so sure that she’s innocent, the impudent 
upstart! Girls as forward as she is, are ready 
for anything. She could easily have secreted 
the bracelet, when I turned my back on her to 
ring the bell, especially as she stood, as I now 
recollect, by the end of the sofa where Clara had 
been sitting.” 

The son, aware that his mother’s obstinacy 
would be increased by opposition, pretended still 
to argue against her views; and in consequence 
so wrought up Mrs. Elwood, that, in a little while, 
she started up, declaring that a search should be 
instituted at once. Accordingly several of the 
servants were called, and lights were ordered up 
into Julia’s late chamber. 

The investigation proceeded, for a while, in-* 
effectually. At last, after locks had been broken, 
and dresses tumbled out in vain| the inquiry was 
about being abandoned, when a/work-box, whiefi 
no one had thought of looking into, was pointed 
out by Elwood. 

“You haven’t examined this,” he said, taking 
it up. 

“Pshaw,” testily replied his mother, “you 
don’t think the minx would leave it in so publid 
a place—she’s too deep for that.” 

“Excuse me, madam,” answered her son, “but, 
just because she is deep, she would seleot her 
work-box to hide the bracelet in, for she would 
argue to herself that no one would think of 
searching it; and the proof of her shrewdness 
exists in the fact that you have not looked into 
the box, and perhaps will not.” 

“We’ll soon see about that,” angnly said Mrs. 
Elwood, snatching the box from her son, and 
i emptying its contents promiscuously on the floor. 

| As she did this, something heavier than spools of 
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ootton, thread and silk fell on the carpet; and 
instantly the bracelet was discovered. 

“Good heavens,” exclaimed the son, with well 
affected horror. 

“ Well » 1 never,” burst forth from Mrs. El wood, 
after a pause, for, to do her justice, she had really 
not expected this. 

The servants, with whom Julia had never been 
popular, because she was not familiar with them, 
began immediately to remind each other, how 
often they had said it would come to this: all 
except the footman, who looked as if there was 
something in the matter he could not compre¬ 
hend, and who gazed at his young master with a 
dubious expression, partly of distrust, partly of 
incredulity. 

# There was one other person in the room who 
viewed Elwood in an equally strange manner, 
ft was Gertrude, who had entered unseen, almost 
at the moment the bracelet was discovered. Her 
large eyes were distended with horror, and her 
countenance was deadly white, as she looked at 
her brother, when, after a while, he declared 
there was now really no doubt that Julia had 
stolen the bracelet. For a moment she glanced 
at him, half in indignation, half in sorrow, and 
then, covering her face with both her hands 
burst into tears, and rushed from the room. 


XVIII.—THE MAYOR’S OFFICE. 

When Julia recovered from her swoon, and 
realised again her eitnation, her feelings of shame 
end horror almost overpowered her a second time 
The officer, however, hurried her immediately 

Office Carrittee ' a " d dr0TO rapWly t0 016 M “J°r's 

On alighting, Julia was led, half fainting 
through a long, narrow hall, into a large room, 
«thy and close, and redolent with the odor of 
tobacco juice. In a recess, opposite the entrance, 

Zir a o?th P u? rt ”’ WM ° h W “ pIaced *• 
ohair of the chief magistrate of the city. In 

front of this dignitary's seat, a space was railed 
off for officers and attorneys. Large docks, or 
wore accurately speaking pens, were at the 
aide, crowded with prisoners of every color and 
age, the majority being sturdy beggars in rags 
arrested for vagrancy, or the victims of a de¬ 
bauch and riot the night before, whoso intoxica- 
tion was net yet entirely off. 

h JTr th n her ? ildraWn °' 0SC| J 0Ter her face, Julia 
had followed the officer, but when he paused at 
the entrance to one of these pens, end moved 
aside f„r her to enter, she shrank back. To be • 

8Uch lo '“ hso,n8 objects seemed to be S 
the last degree of insult and ignominy and in. 1 
stinctively, without pausing to think, she turned i 


to the Mayoy, clasping her hands. That func- 
timiary happened to be looking up when she 
entered, and had followed her graceful figure 
with curiosity and surprise. Her gesture im- 
, mediately attracted his attention. He was a 
j humane man, as well as a sagacious judge, and 
recognizing in Julia a different sort of prisoner 
from those usually brought before him, he called 
in a sharp voice to the officer having her in 
charge, 

“Mr. Morgan, take that yopng woman into 
another room. I will hear her case directly.” 

. The officer, somewhat abashed, bowed to the 
| magistrate, and led Julia, with an air of more 
j respect than he had shown before, into a small 
j apartment on the right of the hall. Here he 
\ pointed her to a ohair, and went out in silence; 

I but, lest Julia should forget she was a prisoner, 
locked the door after him. 

And now Julia, for the first time since she had 
; been arrested, had an opportunity calmly to re¬ 
view her condition. The first paralyzing effect 
of the blow had passed, and beginning to recall 
clearly the events of the preceding day, she 
had no difficulty in divining that she owed her 
arrest to some nefarious plot. But whether Mrs. 
Elwood, or the son, or both, were the originators 
of the scheme, she knew not. 

“ Yet what benefit is it for me to know I am the 
victim of treachery,” B he said to herself, “if I 
cannot prove it. Oh 1 Thou, who art the friend of 
the orphan,” she cried, raising her eyes to heaven, 
“send deliverance to me in this extremity.” 

She had scarcely spoken, when, as if in answer, 
the key turned, the door was opened, and Ger¬ 
trude, flying in, fell weeping into her arms. 

“Oh! my dear,” she said, “to think of finding 
you here.” And, in broken language she con¬ 
tinued, sobbing and speaking by turns. “It is 
too cruel. That ever he should be so bad. But 
you’re innocent, and I’ll swear to it, if he don’t 
let you free first-” 

“My child,” said Julia, recovering herself from 
her first astonishment, and thinking, from these 
incoherent words, that Gertrude was temporarily 
beside herself, “compose yourself. I know you 
believe me innocent; and that will be a consola¬ 
tion to me, come what will! But, my love, I 
hope your mother knows you are here. And 
how did you get here?” 

Gertrude, at these words, ceased clinging to 
Julia, and withdrew at arm’s length, gazing 
curiously on our heroine. Gradually, as she 
observed Julia’s perplexed look, she began to 
smile. A child still, mirth and sorrow succeeded 
each other, like April sunshine and rain, in her 
bosom. 
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“Oh! I see you don’t know anything about 
it,” she cried, clapping her hands. “ You think 
I’ve only come to tell you I believe you innocent. 
Bat I’ve come to prove you so—to free you, to 
free you,” and she flung herself impulsively into 
Julia’s arms, weeping rffresh. 

Our heroine began to tremble with joyful agi¬ 
tation. Could it indeed be aB Gertrude Boid? 
Julia was scaroely able to control her voice, as 
she answered, > 

. “What do you mean, dearest? What can you 
know about my arrest? Again, my child, how 
did you get heref 

“ How did I get her^ ?” replied Gertrude, archly 
looking up, smiling through her tears. 44 Why, 

I rode, with my lawyer, in a carriage-” 

“Your lawyer!’* 

“To be sure,*’ continued the girl, enjoying 
Julia a amazement. 44 How can one do anything 
at law without a lawyer? And he’s such a nice 
lawyer too—such a young and handsome one, 

I mean—a great man also—and says he’ll get 
you off as soon as he can speak a word to the 
Mayor.” 

What was it that made Julia blush, and avert 
her eyes from Gertrude’s eager face? Was it 
that, in her secret heart, she believed there could 
be but one young, handsome and celebrated law¬ 
yer? Yet it was not possible, she thought, that 
he could be this one. 

“But I must tell you all about it,” continued 
. ertni de, sobering down, and tears even coming 
mto her eyes as she went on. 44 When I think 
how wicked, wicked he has been, I don’t know 
" hat to say, and I almost hate him, though he 
w my brother. Yes, Miss Julia, it was Elwood 
put the bracelet among your things. I saw him, 
with it in his hand, going up the staircase, long 
after you had left:, and I know that he did it, 
and no one else. This I’ll swear to, before the 
court, if he doesn’t withdraw the charge.” 

. ^ ut we n °t delay the impatient reader, by 
giving Gertrude’s story in her almoshinooherent 
sentences. We will shorten the narrative, on 
the contrary, by substituting our own. What it 
00 k® r nearly half an hour to rehearse to Julia, 
we shall be able to tell in very few sentences. 

It seems that Gertrude, the day before, had 
been so overoome, on returning home, to find 
Julia discharged, that she rushed up to her room 
to weep alone over her misfortune. Some time 
a ter, she heard a step ascending the stairs, 

° 17» as if that of a woman. It sounded too 
stealthy and slow for Julia’s, but yet, in the wild 
ope that it might be her’s, the girl had flown to 
e banisters and looked over. To her surprise 
8 0 Saw ker brother coming up with a bracelet in 


his hand. His cautious air aroused her curiosity. 
She drew back into her room, leaving the door' 
on a crack, when to her amazement she saw 
Elwood enter Julia’s late apartment. Later in 
the evening, when she heard of the search going 
on in Julia’s ohamber, and going there saw the 
bracelet produced and the accusation made, the 
whole plot hod flashed upon her. 

Young and inexperienced she knew not at first 
what to do. It was already late, moreover, and 
to go out was impossible. Having heard that 
her mother had discharged Julia, she feared to 
trust her parent any more than her brother: 
consequently she said nothing, but retiring to 
bed, lay awake half the night scheming what to 
do. The plan she finally resolved upon was to 
rise early the next morning, seek out Julia, and 
warn her of her danger. Accordingly, almost as 
soon as the servants were up, Gertrude arose, 
attired herself for a walk, and slipped out. 
Before she could reach the boarding-house, how¬ 
ever, the officer had arrested our heroine. But, 
nothing daunted, the young girl, who had, when 
once aroused, a self-reliance above her years, 
determined not to abandon her innocent friend. 
She knew that, things having gone so far, the 
aid of a lawyer would be necessary; and accord¬ 
ingly she called a chaise, and ordered the driver 
to take her to the residence of the only lawyer 
she knew. 

“It was Mr. Manderson, whom maybe you’ve 
seen,” she said, 44 I’d met him, when he first 
came back from Europe, at our house now and 
then: and I knew he’d recollect me, and be kind, 
and tell me exactly what was wisest to do.” 

At the mention of this name, Julia’s agitation 
became so great, that, to conceal it, she was com¬ 
pelled to bury her face on the table while Ger¬ 
trude proceeded. For a while subsequently she 
heard nothing. The thought that Manderson, 
after having abandoned her, was to meet her i^ 
this degrading situation, madeher, for a moment/ 
wish the floor would open and swallow her from 
his sight. Yet when she reflected on her inno¬ 
cence, and when she recalled the noble senti¬ 
ments that had fallen from his lips the night 
before, she took courage again. 44 At worst,” 
she said, 44 he cannot despise me, for I have done 
no wrong. And high as he is, I am, in that, his 
equal.” With these reflections she raised her > 
head proudly, and attended again to Gertrude’s 
story; but several questions were neoessary, 
before she could recover the thread of the nar¬ 
rative, lost during the interval. 

Her cheek flushed again, and her heart beat 
fast, as Gertrude described how she drove first 
to Mr. Manderson’s office, and afterward to his 
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mother’s house, and how, on hearing Julia’s 
name, he had sprung into the carriage imme¬ 
diately, declaring he would listen to the faots 
there, as not a minute should be lost. “We 
came so fast,” continued Gertrude, “that you 
had just arrived, we heard: and Mr. Manderson, 
leading me to the door, told me to come in and 
tell you all, while he spoke to the Mayor. He 
said it would only be necessary to say what I 
could swear to, in order to have you at once dis¬ 
charged; and that this would save El wood from 
publio exposure, which would be inevitable if 
you were tried.” 

Gertrude had scarcely said these words, when 
there was a gentle tap at the door. An instinc¬ 
tive feeling told Julia whose it was. She would 
have said, “come in,” but her heart rose to her 
throat; and if her life had depended on it, she 1 
could not have spoken. Her companion looked 
at her inquiringly. Yet still Julia was unable 
to utter a word. 

“May I come in?” now said a rich, manly 
voice, almost in a whisper. 

“Oh! that is Mr. Manderson,” cried Gertrude, 
jumping up. “Its aU right, I know it is. I may 
let him in, mayn’t I, Julia?” 

Julia bowed her head. Do all she could, words 
would not come, but blushes would; and she in¬ 
clined her face, as muoh to oonoeal her rising 
color as to signify assent. But Gertrude did 
not wait for an affirmative. "With the bounding 
step of a young fawn, she sprang to the door, 
and opening it admitted Manderson. 

He came in, with an eager, joyous look, but yet 
not without embarrassment Nodding smilingly 
to Gertrude, he passed on immediately to our 
heroine, who sat, visibly trembling, with her head 
buried on the table, utterly unable to meet his 
look. With the gentle courtesy of a Bayard he 
stooped over her, and said, in- a low, agitated 
Voice, 

“Will Miss Forester let an old friend, and one 
Who hopes he is not forgotten, escort her home?” 

There was not much in the words. But the 
tone in which they were uttered—oh! how elo¬ 
quent was that to Julia. 8he felt at once that 
the cloud, whatever it was, which had come be¬ 
tween her and him, and had kept him from her 
so long, had passed away forever: that he still 
loved her; that he sued tacitly for her pardon; 
and that he could explain everything. There 
are inflections of the voice, at certain crises of 
the heart, which are revelations in themselves; 
and this was one of them. All was forgiven and 
forgotten in that moment. The old full trust in 
Manderson came back, warm and gushing to 
Julia at his words. She lifted her face, blushing 


rosily, and gazed into his eyes, and, as their look 
of truth met her’s boldly in return, she placed 
her hand in bis frankly, and said, 

“I will go with you.” 

Not another word was said. But in the mutual 
glances that were rapidly exchanged, a mightier 
question was asked and answered; it was, “will 
you go with me through life,” and the reply, like 
Ruth’s, was, “where thou goest, I will go.” Full 
now of divine faith and trust, Julia could answer 
thus, and await the explanation of her lover at 
another time. 

Manderson led the way t&a private entrance, 
by which the three hastily left the Mayor’s Office. 
Having placed Julia in the carriage, which was 
already awaiting them there, he begged her and 
Gertrude to wait a moment, while he attended 
; to some neoessary formalities. In about five 
minutes he returned, and having spoken a few 
words to the driver, which the ladies did not hear, 
seated himself opposite Gertrude, and gave the 
signal to proceed. 

The ride was quite a long one, at least Ger¬ 
trude thought so; and, once or twioe, she was on 
the point of asking where they could possibly 
be going: but a meaning look from Manderson 
silenced her. At last, muoh to her surprise, the 
carriage drew up before an elegant mansion, the 
door of which was already wide open, with a 
stately, yet still handsome woman standing there 
as if to receive some honored guest. 

XIX.—THE WELCOME. 

Mrs. Manderson had not yet recovered from 
the excitement and triumph of the preceding 
evening, when the sudden departure of her son, 
in a strange carriage, threw her into a state of 
renewed agitation. He had been quietly break¬ 
fasting with her, when the servant had announced 
a person as wishing to speak with him: he had 
gone out accordingly to the front door; but, in¬ 
stead of returning, had taken his hat almost im¬ 
mediately, entered the chaise, and driven rapidly 
off. All that Mrs. Manderson could learn, in 
explanation of this strange affair, was that a 
young lady, a very young lady, the servant said* 
was in the coach. 

The proud and happy mother was still won¬ 
dering what all this oould mean, and trying to 
remember if her son had ever spoken of having 
any young lady for a client, when a note, directed 
in Manderson’s handwriting, was brought to her. 
It was dated from £he Mayor’s Office, and was 
evidently scrawled in the greatest haste. Indeed, 
in some parts it was almost incoherent, so hurried 
were the sentences; and we shall, therefore, give 
its substance, instead of quoting it entire. 
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^} It began by reminding Mrs. Manderson of the 
si promise she had made, a year ago, to receive 
Miss Forester as her daughter, whenever the 
writer should have entitled himself to claim her. 

1 “There was a condition, you are aware, and a 
hard one for your son,” continued the note, “it 
was that I should not seek Julia until my for- 
» tone was assured. Most faithfully, but most 
cruelly to her, have I kept that pledge.” The 
; writer then stated how he had, by accident, met 
Miss Forester that morning, just when, for the 
first time, he had felt again at liberty to seek 
her: and added that he had found her faithful 
still, “though, God knows, I had no reason to 
expect it,” were his words, “ considering how I 
had abandoned her, and without any explana¬ 
tion.” Then, hinting at the forlorn and friend¬ 
less situation of Julia, Manderson concluded as 
follows:—“And now, dearest mother, I claim 
the fulfilment of your pledge, to receive Miss 
Forester as your daughter, and at once. She 
has literally no home but your house. We 
have united to do her a great wrong, which she 
divinely forgives, and we should now unite to 
make the reparation. I will drive about the 
city, for half an hour, in order to allow time for 
you to receive this and make ready to welcome 
your daughter. Of my plan she knows nothing. 
If I were to suggest it, she would refuse; but, 
when once she is with you, you will conquer. 
Meet us, dear mother, at the door, and merit the 
gratitude of your son.” 

Mrs. Manderson resembled her son in one re¬ 
spect, she never did things by halves. By the j 
time she had finished the note her mind was 
made up to enter into her son’s plans, and re¬ 
ceive Julia as if she was a princess, instead 
of a portionless bride. “If Miss Forester has 
remained true to Charles,” she soliloquized, 
“notwithstanding his complete avoidance of her, 
it is a case of such unusual womanly trust, that 
she must be a paragon among her sex. Besides 
'it is evidently no boyish whim for a pretty face, 
that has kept Charles true to her; this passion 
is plainly the passion of his life; and it would 
be but wise to yield to what I cannot prevent, 
even if my word had not been already passed.” 

It was, therefore, Mrs. Manderson whom Julia 
saw standing in the door. 

The embarrassed girl had never before seen 
her lover’s mother, but she recognized the house, 
and. instinctively drew back into a oorner of the 
chaise. Manderson, Bpringing out, intercepted 
for a.moment the view of his parent; but the 
next instant the face of Mrs. Manderson, with a 
kindly smile on,it, looked in. Gertrude had 
followed the gentleman. 


“Welcome, my daughter,” said Mrs. Mander¬ 
son, extending her hand; and, with the words, 
she drew Julia to her in a warm embrace. “You 
look fatigued. I must insist on your breakfasting 
with us. Charles never pleased me more than 
in giving me the hope of such a child.” 

Bewildered, overcome, touched by such kind¬ 
ness, yet oppressed with coy reserve, Julia did 
not know what to say, or do. Covered with 
blushes, she stood hesitating, but, while she did 
this, Manderson approached, handed her almost 
forcibly, though tenderly out of the chaise, and 
putting her arm within his own, while his mother 
retained her other, the two carried, rather than 
led her into the house. Here, all confusion, 
Julia sank down on a sofa, and was glad when 
her lover, taking his mother’s hand, led the latter 
out of the room, for then, casting herself on 
Gertrude’s bosom, she gave way to a burst of 
weeping. 

Her tears relieved her. She could now judge 
more truly of her position. She Baw that literally 
she had no home to go to, except that where she 
was, the home of her who was to be her future 
mother. Gradually the feeling of conventional 
shame, which had at first oppressed her, de¬ 
parted. Secure in the love of Manderson, and 
certain of the welcome of his mother, “ why,” 
she asked herself, “should false notions of deli¬ 
cacy make me cold to those who are so kind?” 
WhenT therefore, after a space, Mrs. Manderson 
appeared, and kissing her parentally, led her to 
the breakfast room, she returned the embrace 
fervently, though with still partially averted eyes, 
and followed, Gertrude accompanying them. 

It would be easy for us to describe at length 
that happy meal: the tender assiduity of Man¬ 
derson, and the thoughtful tact of his mother on * 
one Bide; the wondering looks of Gertrude, and 
the coy consciousness of Julia on the other. It 
would not be more difficult to depict the appa¬ 
rently chance telc-a-tcte which followed, when 
Mrs. Manderson, asking Julia to look at her con¬ 
servatory, managed to leave our heroine alone 
with her son, by arranging to be called out, and 
taking Gertrude apparently accidentally with her. 
But it is not our habit to dwell on scenes like 
these. Such things should ever be sacred: the 
heart’s deepest mysteries are not for profane 
eyes:—and, therefore, we must content ourselves 
with a suocinot statement of what passed. 

‘ Yet this the reader has already partially 
guessed. No sooner had the door closed on his t 
mother than Manderson began his justification. 
He told everything fully and frankly; everything 
exoept the pledge his mother had exacted; for 
be thought it wisest not to risk prejudicing Julia 
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against his parent. After a while, he reasoned, 
when his wife understood his mother better, the 
story could come oat more judiciously. He, 
therefore, blamed his want of self-reliance more 
than was strictly just. “I had been brought 
up never to contemplate the idea of supporting 
myself; and I could not reconcile myself to ask 
you, dearest, to share a poor man’s lot: so, after 
many inward struggles, I determined to stop 
visiting you; to surrender you, in short. It was 
a cowardly resolve, and I soon found I could not 
execute it, at least in the sense of altogether 
giving you up. Then, for the first timo, I said 
to myself:—‘ why not carve out a way to fortune, 
like a true man?’ I resolved at once to begin. 
Ton know the result. But ah! when I look back 
on the risk I ran of losing you, I cannot feel 
too proud and happy to hold this dear hand in 


On her part Julia was equally frank, for why 
should she conceal her love ? But of her extreme 
poverty, and of the indignities she had sufFered, 
she snid nothing. An hour and more passed 
before Mrs. Manderson returned. She came in 
smiling, and snying, 

“I have taken a great liberty, my children; 
but as I never expect to ask Julia to obey me 
again, I shall look for her to do it now; and as 
for Charles, I shall always insist on his being 
dutiful: in a word,” Bhe continued, taking our 
heroine’s hand, and placing it in that of her 
eon, “as this dear girl has promised to be my 
daughter, I have sent for our excellent rector, 
that I may not be defrauded, for even another 
hour, of so precious a gift.” 

“Oh! my dear Mrs. Manderson,” began Julia. 
But the words were not allowed to be finished 
' The pleading look of her lover, and the gentle 
peremptoriness of the mother silenced her; and j 
the latter, tenderly taking her arm, led her into ! 
the drawing-room, where the robed priest stood 
awaiting them, while the smiling Gertrude pre¬ 
pared to act as bride’s-maid. 

There have been showier wedding dinners, 
than what took place at Mrs. Manderson’s that 
day, but none where the bride was more beau¬ 
tiful, or the groom happier. 

XX—CONCLUSION. 

The marriage of the young member of Con¬ 
gress was “a nine day’s wonder.” That the 
bride had been a governess; that he had chosen 
her for her virtues alone, and that there were 1 
r° d „:r 0d ^ be man * "»““«» circumstances ! 
bu^th!” 8 h * “ atC !’’ W “ 8 enera "y whispered; i 
to nr ° orroct detoi,B of the affair rumor failed I 

P ooure. The Elwoods, who could partially I 


I, have unravelled the mystery, were glad, for their 
e own sakes, to keep quiet, 
s, It was bat a few months afterward that Clara 
e gave her hand to Elwood. The two brides, 
t moving, to some extent, in the same oircle, often 
g met; were 6f course introduced to each other; 
k. and were mutually civil, as etiquette required; 
r j but their acquaintance never became intimate, 
? : as it had been when they were children, though 
s . Clara made, at various times, advances to that 
t j end. For ns Julia’s social position was nov 
r | above her own, she would have courted her, if 
l | Julia had allowed it. 

, j Failing in this, Clara endeavored to become 
< her rival, and by costly entertainments to eclipse 
: | her. But neither in this did she succeed. The 
l j circumstances of Manderson did not allow him 
i f to waste money on such showy feasts, and his 
j taste as well as that of Jnlia was opposed to 
j them: but the receptions they gave were so re- 
| fined, select, and intellectual, that it soon came 
| to be considered proof of the highest social posi- 
j tion to be invited to them. "When, in the second 
s winter of their marriage, Jnlia accompanied her 
| husband to Washington, Mrs. Elwood followed, 

;• hoping there to renew the struggle with some 
j better chance of success. But she failed iu the 
| capital of the nation even more completely than 
| 8 ^ e had failed in Philadelphia. The merely 
j fashionable Clara, whom some grave Senators 
j even dared to oall silly, the wife of a mere bil- 
| liard-playing, betting spendthrift, sank into in- 
I significance, even with all her ostentation of 
< wealth, alongside of the brilliant and beautiful 
{ Mrs. Manderson, whom everybody of mark 
| courted, not Iqbs for herself, than on account 
j of her husband, “the most rising young man,” 
j as the President said, “then in the House.” 
j A career like that run by Clara and her hus- 
, band never lasts long. Mr. Elwood had already 
j become embarrassed, when a great monetary 
| crisis came on, and, finding him engaged in cer- 
I tain speculations, undertaken to relieve himselft 
| ruined him completely. In a last desperate 
, effort to recover Clara’s fortune, he forged to an 
immense amount on her father; was detected; 
and blew out his brains. The old iniser, tor¬ 
mented between the disgrace of his child, and 
anxiety lest he might lose by some speculations 
into which he had been led by his son-in-law, 
took sick himself, on hearing thp news, and never 
rose from his bed. Clara did not long survive 
him. She died in giving birth to a posthumous 
child, the heir of broken fortunes and a ruined 
name. Mrs. Elwood sank also under this com¬ 
plication of tfn^MKftBt^rviving her daughter-in- 
law Bcarcely*|ix months. But M*s. Rawlson, 
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nnimpressible to the last, weathered all, only | 
saying that it was “very hard she had so much £ 
trouble, when some people had none. 1 ’ j 

Manderson and Julia took Gertrude home, os | 
well as her little, helpless nephew. To repair j 
their shattered fortunes was Manderson’s care, 
and he succeeded, finally, in saving something 
from the wreck. Thus did Julia’s indignant 
words, addressed to the miser on that memorable 
winter day, come substantially true; for his chil¬ 
dren, if not himself, became comparatively penni¬ 
less, and were.at her mercy. But they found at 
her hands charity and love, which neither she, 
nor her father, had found at his. 

Who can point the lily? Who can gild refined 
gold ? We will not attempt, therefore, to describe 
the happiness of Julia and Manderson in their 


married state. She is to him a “helpmate” in 
the widest sense of that good old Saxon word: 
and ho is to her the loving husband, counsellor, 
and friend, though to all the world else, the great 
statesman. 

“What would I have been without you?” he 
often says. “A mere drone in fashionable 
society! It was love for you, dearest, that 
roused up all that was good and strong in me.” 

“Nay! Charles,” she replies. “I was but 
the instrument: it was God that worked through 
me.” 

“And is not every true woman,” he invariably 
answers, “the angel to some one man?” 

He was right. It is that which is woman’s 
mission, and what a glorious one tool 


UPWARD. 


BY MABOAKET LEE BUTENBUB. 


Mortal being! art thou laden 
With the scenos of earth and time? 

Upward look! for Heaven has comfort 
In its pure and changeless clime 1 

Wandering outcast! art thou stricken 
With a sorrow worse than death? 

Was thy heart in life's pure morning 
Blasted by the tempter’s breath? 

Know theo there arc sinless regions, 
Where cold treachery’s nrts are o’er? 

Upward look, thy God can pardon; 
Hope in Him, and err no more! 

Parents! do ye mourn the birdling 
That hath fled the cradle nest? 

Upward look! its wing is folded 
On the Saviour's gentle breast! 

Weeping sister! dost thou linger 
Long within the church-yard bound ? 

Do thy tears of anguish glisten 
On a brother’s grassy mound? 

Went he to the shores of Eden, 
Leaving thee all sad and lone? 

Upward look! thou drooping mourner, 
Where no tear of grief is known! 

Brother! hast thou lost a sister, 

One whose counsel gave thee joy, 

One who shared thy merry pastime 
When thou wert a happy boy? 

Dost thou miss those kindly accents? 
Dost thou miss that beaming eye? 

Upward look! the spirit waits thee 
In tho bluo and tranquil sky! 

Pensive maiden! art thou dreaming 
Of a dark and treacherous tongue, 


i That in hours of by-gone gladness 
Falsely of affection sung? 
j Cheer thee! o’er a theme unworthy 

} Let thy heart no longer pine! 

\ Upward look! a love will greet thee 

\ From a spirit all divine 1 

' Husband! vanished is the being 

' Who was wont to soothe thy care? 

| Upward look! sho yet is waiting 

$ For thy soul her bliss to share! 

5 Widow! in thy need and sorrow, 

( Dost thou yearn to hear the voice, 
That, in tones of kind affection, 

Ere while made thy heart rejoice, 

I When thy.little Iambs are nestled 

In their fold, at twilight dim? 
Upward look! a God will gather 
Thee, and them, at last, to Him! 

I Aged Pilgrim! tottering onward, 

With the furrow on thy brow, 

By each holy thread of silver, 

Know that God is calling now! 

I Calling thee to scenes of rapture, 

Where no eye with age is dim— 
Upward look! a rest is for thee, 
Pilgrim! thou art near to Him! 
Homeless orphan! art thou weary 
Of the cold earth’s crowded mart? 
Doth its mingled tones fall harshly 
On thy crushed and bleeding heart? 
Falter not! for God is with theel 
Bear His image in thy breast! 
Upward look! those sacred curtains 
Soon may shield thee! there is rest! 
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THE HUSBAND’S SISTER. 

1 

BY MBS. ANNIE RENDBICK. 


“I declare it is too bad,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hastings, as she entered her neat parlor on the 
last morning of her mother’s visit. 

“What is too bad?” said Mrs. Allan, looking 
up from the beautiful child of fifteen months, 
whose first irregular steps she was attempting 
to guide. 

“Why Maria, Robert’s youngest sister, you^ 
know’, has sent word that she will spend the 
afternoon with us; and she knows that you are 
to leave to-morrow—and your visit has been so 
short, too.” 

“But she probably comes out of respect to me 
as your mother,” said Mrs. Allan, in a soothing 
tone; “you recollect she was detained at home 
when her sister was here.” 

“les, but if she had the quick perceptions 
she would have others believe, her to possess, 
she would know that the most delicate mark of 
respect would be, to leave us without the pre¬ 
sence of a stranger. But she always spoils my 
pleasure in some way, so I must submit to it, I 
suppose, with as good a grace as possible.” 

“You speak Btrangely, my daughter,” said 
Mrs Allan, “I hope we shall spend an agreeable 
afternoon if she is here.” 

“No, mother, that is impossible; I am never 
happy when I breathe the same air with her ” 

“I am afraid you have allowed yourself to 
become prejudiced against her; I have always 
thought her a rather agreeable girl.” 

“Very likely, and so I thought before my 
marriage,” replied Mrs. Hastings, “but since I 
have been in the family and have seen how 
utterly selfish she is, her manners are more re¬ 
pulsive to me than those of the most forbidding 
person I ever met; she is a great talker, and 
always manages to drag herself in, whatever the 
subject may be, telling of some benefit she con¬ 
ferred here, or some sacrifice she made there, 
till you would almost wonder how society moved 
along where she was not. She has been out of 
health for some time, and I have no doubt suffers 
much, but I think that is no excuse for exacting 
quite as much attention as she does; she expects 
her sister, who is nearly as delicate as she is, to 

wait upon her at any hour of the day or night_ 

even when she requires rest and care herself— 
and yet Maria never seems to bestow a thought 


ujjon the troubl^she is making; and thgn if 
everything is not done in accordance with her 
wishes, she will go pouting for days without 
speaking or scarcely eating unless ooaxed—oh, 
mother, you don’t know what a trial she is to 
me.” 

Mrs. Allan was silent a few minutes before she 
replied, and then it was with great seriousness— 

“Yes, Ellen, I know too well the unhappiness 
a husband’s relatives can create if their nature 
does not assimilate with your own; and I know 
too that these feelings can be measurably over- 
come^and turned into a better channel. Your 
father had a sister, who I should think might be 
the exact counterpart of this one who disturbs 
your peace, and she embittered the early years 
of my married life too much for me ever to forget 
the suffering I ^ndured-” 

Mrs. Allan was interrupted by the call of “da” 
ma, “da” ma, from the little girl at her feet, who 
had till now played contentedly on the carpet, 
but becoming tired of her toys, olimbed to her 
grandmother’s knee and reached up her tiny 
hands to attract attention. 

Mrs. Hastings took her up, and as she folded 
her in a loving embrace, remarked, 

“I dislike Maria so much that I cannot even 
bear to have her touch Lillie; my flesh shrinks 
back when she caresses her on my lap. Indeed 
a stranger to see us together, might fairly sup¬ 
pose that I was only the hired nurse and she the 
lady mother—so soothingly will she attempt to 
still her cries, even when the child is in my 
arms, or endeavor to enforce obedience if she 
is wilful, as though her authority was entirely 
paramount to mine. I fear her influence as 
Lillie grows up, and the more as the child seems 
fond of jier.” 

“Then there must be some good in her,” said 
the qlder lady, “children, you know, are instinc¬ 
tive judges of character.” 

“Perhaps not of general character,” returned 
Mrs. Hastings, “though they certainly ore very 
quick at distinguishing those who are likely to 
prove their friends But of course there are 
some good qualities in Maria. Indeed it has 
never been my misfortune to meet with a person 
who had not some redeeming traits. She has 
always been very kind to me in sickness, and 
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daring oar late pecuniary difficulties she showed 
muoh generosity, and that with more delicacy 
than is usual with her; for her kindness is too 
apt to become intrusion, and her generosity 
ostentation.” ^ 

“I hope my daughter does not allow herself 
to be blinded by her feelings,Allan, 
earnestly, “and consider that^^^Bn which is 
prompted by a good motive—djBPft) is kind in 

* sickness deserves our gratitud^however dis¬ 
agreeable they may otherwise be to us.” 

“I mean to do her jastice as regards myself,” 
said Mrs. Hastings, in reply, “and I do feel 
grateful for her kindqess to me, but that does 
not prevent my feeling indignant when I see her 
let her own sister really suffer for the attentions 
she so readily bestows upon a stranger. /But 
when I am in health she is far too ready in prof¬ 
fering assistance without considering whether it 
is needed or even desired; when she4Bhere she 
seems to wish me to give up everything Lnt^ her 
hands and lounge in the rocking-ohair myself, 
and as I prefer to be mistress rather than guest 
in my own house, I cannot but feel annoyed by 
such a course.” 

“I do not doubt it—but as it Jttems to me that 
it arises from a want of a just s^ree of propriety 
rather than a bad intention, I wish you could 
overlook it and show her that her real kindness 
is justly appreciated.” 

“Indeed, mother, I feel an obligation toward 
her too heavy to rest very easily under it; and 
I, therefore, try to repay act for act, but where 
the heart is as little in it as mine is, acts are of 
little worth; she is very sensitive, and oannot fail 
to perceive my feelings toward her, at least in a 
measure, for I cannot talk to her with any ease, 
the words seem to freeze in my throat, their 
chilling influence apparently effects iBi her 
propensity to talk, for when we are lef$ alone 
together—which I always take especial pains to 
avoid if possible—there will be an almost total 
silence. Then too I cannot look with a clear, ; 
full glance into her face, as I always wish to 
irhen conversing with any one.” 

* “Does Robert know ho w much you dislike her?^ 

“Not fully, I think, though he himself told me 

coon after we were married, that she possessed a 
very unhappy disposition; there was a prospect 
at that time of her living with us, and I suppose 
he thought it would shock me less to have some 
previous knowledge of the fact; but no man, 
unless in the intimacy of married life, can know 
the curse of such a disposition.” 

“Can it be, my daughter, that you feel so bit- : 
terly?” said Mrs. Allan, sadly, “you who have 
always been so mild too.” 


“I know that others have thought me mild 
and amiable, and I have always thought myself 
so till now,” returned Mrs. Hastings, not without 
a corresponding sadness in her own voice, “but 
Maria seems to be my evil genius to develope the 
worst passions of my nature.” 

“Say rather, my dear Ellen, that it is a sore 
trial, but wisely sent by the Disposer of all human 
events, to reveal the secret iniquity of your own 
heart. If we fail to gather a lesson from the im¬ 
perfections of others, by which to correot some 
corresponding one of our own, so surely will our 
faults strengthen till they deform the character 
as effectually as those you see so plainly in poor 
Jiaria.” ^ 

““But, my dear mother, I hope you don’t Bee 
those faults in me that I have been telling you 
of in her. I should want to fly from myself if I 
thought so. I know that I have many, and they 
occasion me much painful thought, but I should 
be sorry to number those in the list.” 

“Still they develope new ones in you, and I 
would have you watch and crush them in the 
bud—it is what you cannot do, however, with 
your own unassisted strength; have you ever 
made this a subject of prayer?” 

“Not of especial prayer,” replied Mrs. Host¬ 
ings, in a low tone, and with less excitement in 
her voice than had hitherto been apparent. 

“But this is a peculiar trial, and as such needs 
special strength—it has already fretted your 
temper a good deal, and if not overcome will 
produce a habit of irritability which will not 
only materially diminish your own happiness, 
but be the source of much misery to your family, 
for you know that as your face is clothed in sun¬ 
shine or in darkness, so will be the reflection in 
the little world of which you are the centre. Go 
then to him, my daughter, who ‘giveth liberally’ x 
to those who ask, and be assured you will be 
strengthened in conquering this temptation.” 

Whilst Mrs. Hastings was busily engaged in her 
household duties the remainder of the morning, 
her mind earnestly pursued the train of thought 
that had been started by her mother at the close 
of their conversation; the subject bad been pre¬ 
sented in a different point of view from any in 
which she had ever regarded it, and she felt 
troubled at the reflection that such evil passions 
had been allowed to flourish unheeded in her 
heart like weeds in a neglected garden, while 
she had been so prompt to detect the failings of 
another; and for the first time she deeply felt 
the necessity of “plucking the beam out of her 
own eye,” before she could even “see clearly” 
the imperfections of those around her; and not¬ 
withstanding her numerous engagements she 
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found time, in the retirement of her own room, 
to seek for wisdom and guidance from that divine 
source which promises strength equal to our day. 

• Meanwhile the time flew rapidly along till the 
dreaded visitor arrived—she came at an early 
hour, all smiles and graoiousness for the ladies, 
and caresses for little Lillie. Mrs. Hastings met 
her with serious cheerfulness, this time, the result 
of the late conversation. 

Maria was not in reality a loveable person, 
although she frequently made a favorable impres¬ 
sion upon those who were not close observers, or i 
who only saw her occasionally and for a short i 
time. She belonged to that large class who con- ! 
aider it ^necessary in order to recommend them-J 
wives to favor to talk almost constantly, wbilH 
inordinate vanity led her to occupy the most 
prominent position in every conversation in which 
she engaged. Then too she had the disagreeable 
habit of anticipating what was about to be said, 
taking, so to speak, the words out of a person’s 
mouth, frequently mutilating the idea that would 
have been expressed, if not substituting an entire 
new one in its place. 

The unwonted kindness of Mrs. Hastings’ re¬ 
ception gave Maria, on this occasion, such an 
unusual flow of spirits as to exhibit some of her 
characteristics in a marked light; but when Mrs. 
Allan turned to her daughter to note the effect i 
upon her, she saw that the weary recital of per- , 
sonai history upon which Maria had launched, , 
was listened to with a strong effort to appear , 
interested. 

Shortly afterward, (luring the transient call of l 
an acquaintance, when Maria expressed senti- ] 
ments in direct opposition to what she had ad- i 
vanced in the previous part of the afternoon, f 
when the same subjeot had been conversed upon, I <j 
and that without appearing in the least conscious t 
of her inconsistency, the scornful look that curled ! f 
Mrs. Hastings’ lip for a moment was changed to i t 
one of humility, as the feeling in her heart was j f 
discovered and instantly subdued. The whole it 

£~;r fact a of trials that she j f, 

found it difficult entirely to overcome, but she L 
was firmly resolved upon self-control, and the if 
exertions she made were consequently well re- t, 
warded by an approving conscience. n 


m, When her husband came in to tea, the smile of 
ne : welcome with which she met him was mingled 
y. . perhaps with a sense of relief,hut her eyes wore 
he a serener light than if she had as usual given 
ly way to l^r natural dislike toward his sister, 
ts, The disagre eable guest left early in the evening, 
et and the was spent by Mrs. Allan and 

tit | her childr^^^^Mverse, pleasant, though tinged 
| with sadne^^Mrch as those only know whose 
a, hearts are knit together in strong affection, and 
9- who feel upon their spirits the shadow of an 
>r approaching separation. 

ft It was only when the mother was taking her 
leave on the following morning, that she found 
an opportunity to whisper in her daughter’s ear, 
^ “you have nobly commenced, my dear Ellen, but 
it watch and pray lest you enter into temptation.” 
h Nearly a year after Mrs. Allan’s return home, 
e Mrs. Hastings wrote to her thus: 

» me k°w I succeed in conquering my 

s dislike ti^VIaria. I am glad you have not in- 
i quired earlier, for pow, after a severe struggle 
0 of many months, I feel that a degree of success 
has rewarded my efforts. It was only by glancing 
- ; into my own heart, and fixing an earnest gaze 
i upon the man^^vil thoughts and feelings that 
' stirred its depWs, that I was enabled to put in 
practice that ‘charity which covers a multitude 
5 of sins.’ My nature rebelled, calling it hypo- 
■ crisy to appear even tolerant of those traits of 
character which in themselves were so unlovely, 

; and whispered that my standard of excellence 
| would be materially lowered by treating the 
person who indulged them with any cordiality. 
But I find the reverse to be the case, for the 
; more I strive to place her virtues foremost and 
forget her faults, so much greater watchfulness 
* yjfcise toward myself, and I hope it may 
therelr^urify my character from many imper¬ 
fections which I entirely overlooked while cap- 
; tiously picking flaws in another. I cannot easily 
forget what I owe to you, my dear mother, for 
turning my mind from the contemplation of her 
; faults to my own. I feel, however, that only a 
; commencement has as yet been made, and I need 
Doth ‘faith and patience’ to persevere while the* 

; trial remains. Pray for me, mother, that both 
J may be given.” 


lost child. 


by CATHARIX1 


She was the sunshine of our home, 

An angel to us given 1 
Just when we learned to love her most, 
God called her back to Heaven 1 


Oh I Death is not a valley dark, 
But the celestial portal, 

Through which, star-lit by Calvary, 
IV e pass to life immortal. 
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B7 ABN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, neeordjng to the Aot of Con^eu, In the year 1853, by Edward Btephene, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED PROM PAGE 314. 


CHAPTER Y. Mion to be soundly reprimanded. You break my 

I spiucs a wakeful night, disturbed by a host %eart with all this kindness.” 
of new feelings and strong thoughts, thatorowded “Here comes one,” said Turner, growing red 
upon me like a rush of waters. All night long a in the face, “who will not sin in that way, 1 can 
review of the day’s hunt went forward in my answer.” 

fftDC u7 the *! rilliftnt drease8 » t* 1080 strange faces I followed his look, and saw Lady Catharine 
oircled me with a sort of fascination. Sometimes Irving coming through the garden, walking rather 
t ey smiled wearyingly, then they gibbered at quickly, and brushing down the autumn flowers 
my torn garments—and foremost of all was the with the sweep of her garments. On seeing us 
sneering, white face of Lady Catharine. Oh, how she resumed the languor usual to her movements, 
I began to hate that woman! It was the bitter and stooped now and then to gather the snowy 
antagonism of a life-time striking root deep in flowers of a chrysanthemum, which she seemed to 
my eart examine ouriously while approaching the house. 

Toward morning I thought of old Turner, and ; “Ah, Turner,” she said, drawing toward tho 
with a pang that was punishment enough for the window, “ what a pretty little nest you have have 
sm of my first disobedience. I knew that he was here: and what flowers! I have never seen any 
not only grieved but plunged into difficulties on thing to compare with these,” and forming a ring 
my acoount that all the evils he had been so with the thumb and fore finger of her left hand, 
anxious to guard against were already brought j she drew the snowy tufts softly through it as 
on by my obstinate self-indulgenoe. Nero might have played with a kitten. “Why, 

T is reflection made me heart Bick, and I you live here with your little family quite like 
rned away from the soft daylight as it broke fairieB; no wonder you are so often absent from 
rough my room, ashamed to receive it on my { the Hall.” 
ungrateful face. With faltering steps I went* “I hope that none of the duties my lord left 
own stairs and seated myself in the little break- > for me to perform are negleOted, madam,” an- 
ast-room. Turner was in the garden, but though swered Turner, with a degree of dignity that 
had not the cowardice to shrink from euooun- > charmed me. 
taring him in the house, I oould not summon | “No,no—I do not complain—far from it, good 

courage to seek him. j Turner—that I am here is a proof of it. That 

e saw me at the window looking sad enough, j sweet ohild, I could not get her out of my head 
are say, and, ooming np, gave me a* handful all night—I hope she was neither frightened nor 
o tiny white rosea, whioh were the glory of a : hurt by the hounds.” 

ouse plant that he had never allowed to be “No, madam,”_I answered, leaning through 
touched before. I felt the tears rushing to my the sash. “It was rather lonesome being left by 
©yes, and bounding forward toward the old man, myself with the poor stag; but the young gentle- 

murmured in the deepest humility, man-” 

Oh, Mr. Turner, why don’t you soold me? j “HubIiI” said Turner, sternly, glancing toward 
y not punish my wiokedness?” ; Lady Catharine, on whose oheek a feeble oolor 

“Because,” a Aid the old man, with a miserable struggled for life, 
shake of the head, “beoause you will be punished I saw the oolor and the glitter in her pale blue 
enough, poor thing, before night, or I am mis- eyes, more expressive still, and even Turner's 

caution oould not control me. I was determined 
**I hope so—I’m sure it would be a satisfao- she should know that her son had returned to 
Vol. XXIII.— 23 


“ HubIi 1” said Turner, sternly, glancing toward 
Lady Catharine, on whose oheek a feeble oolor 
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protect me: the remembrance that he had seemed 
to fear her knowledge of it only urged me on. 
“The young gentleman came back and put Jupi¬ 
ter and me into the right path: but for that I 
don’t know what would have become of us.” 

“Tour daughter seems a bright, and—forgive 
me, good Turner—rather forward little thing,” 
said the mother, drawing the flowers softly across 
her lips, as she gave him a sidelong glance. “I 
am very glad though, that she is unharmed.” 

Turner looked at her, and then with a restless 
movement at me. The color came up among 
his wrinkles, and his features began to work as 
if some unfinished resolution had set them in 
motion. Before he could speak, however, the 
artficial softness of Lady Catharine’s voioe broke 
in again. 

“And your wife—my good Turner—really I 
must have a sight of her and this pretty home 
of your’s: quite a bijou in the grounds truly!” 

Placing a riohly enameled glafes to her eyes, 
the lady took a quiet survey of the old building 
before Turner could find words to answer her. 

Never had I seen the old man so agitated. The 
color came and went beneath his wrinkles; his 
thin lips grew pale and purple by turns; his state 
of irresolution was painful. 

“Come, now, I will step in and see your wife!” 
said Lady Catharine, dropping her glass to the 
full length of its Venitian chain, and looking 
around for the door. 

Now Turner beoame calm, every muscle and 
nerve settled down; he stood more firmly on the 
ground, and looking his tormentor Bteadily in 
the face, answered quietly, 

“Some one must have been joking at my ex¬ 
pense, my lady. I have no wife !»* 

“No wife!” exclaimed Lady Catharine, with a 
start that even I could see was premeditated. 

“No wife—and this child?” 

“Ton are mistaken,” said Turner, “this is not 
my child. Yourself saw me when I took her up 
from your own door-stone, or rather the door- 
stone of Clare Hall, eight years ago.” 

A cold, sneering smile curled Lady Catharine’s 
lip. She lifted her glass again and eyed me 
through it. “I remember the circumstance,” 
she said, and the hateful smile deepened—«I 
remember too that a child disappeared very 
mysteriously but a short time before from this 
nest—two children in fact—if my people told 
me aright.” 

“They did tell you aright, lady,” said Turner, 
sternly— but she interrupted him. 

“One, the elder, went out to service, I fancy. 
This one dropped, miraculously, on my door-step. 
neUjWell, my good Turner, no one thinks of 


quarreling with this fanciful way of adopting 
your own children; but her mother—unless you 
are really married to this woman she must go. 
I cannot answer it to society—to Lord Clare, 
the most particular man on earth—if she is 
allowed to remain on the estate a day longer.” 

“Madam,” said Turner, “I have said but the 
truth: Zana there is no more my daughter than 
her Spanish bonne is my wife!” 

“Who is her—her father?—who is her mother 
then ?” asked Lady Catharine. I remarked that 
her voice faltered in putting this question, and 
she could not look steadily in Turner’s face. 

Turner looked at her firmly, and a faint smile 
stirred his lip. Lady Catharine saw it, and once 
more there arose a shade of color in the ice of 
her cheek. 

“ Lady, I can answer these questions no more 
than yourself, for you were present when I found 
the poor child.” 

“And had you never seen her before?” ques¬ 
tioned the lady, still eyeing him askance. 

Turner hesitated and seemed to reflect, but at 
last he answered firmly enough. “It is impos¬ 
sible for me to say yes or no.” 

The lady played with her flowers a while, and 
then spoke again very softly, and with a degree 
of persuasion in her voice. 

“ Well, Turner, we will not press you too hard. 
I cannot forget that you are my brother’s favorite 
and oldest servant-^-that he trusted you.” 

“ He did indeed,” cried the old man, ousting a 
glance full of affection at me. 

“1 am sure you would do nothing that could 
cast reproach on him,” continued the lady, 
placing a strong emphasis on the pronoun. 

“Not for the universe,” ejaculated Turner. 

“And yet, while you live thus—while there is 
a doubt left regarding this child—cannot you 
see, my old friend—cannot you see that even my 
noble brother may be condemned as—as sanc¬ 
tioning—you understand—this species of immo¬ 
rality—on his estates, and in his own personal 
attendant.” 

“ But* how am I to prevent this?” exclaimed 
Turner, after a moment! of perplexed thought, 
during which he gazed on Lady Catharine, as if 
searching for some meaning in her words which 
they did not wholly convey. 

“Let me tell you—for I have been thinking 
on this subject a good deal—she is a fine spirited 
girl that, a little wild and gipeeyish: but a good 
many of our guests were struck with her.” 

“ No wonder!” exolaimed Turner, with his face 
all in a glow. “Who could help it?” 

“ So they inquired a good deal about her, and 
when it come out that she lived here under your 
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protection, of course, It led to questions and old 
things—nonsensical gossip about by-gone times 
that quite made me nervous—you understand, 
good Turner. So I told them what I am sure is 
the truth even yet—that the Spanish woman here 
is her mother, that she is your own child—that 
you are married.” 

Turner shook his head. 

“Then it must be so,” persisted the lady, “or 
as I said before, both woman and child must 
leave the estate.” 

“You cannot be in earnest!” said Turner. 
“Does it seem like earnest when you find me 
here at this hour in the morning?” replied the 
lady. 

“But it was Lord Clare’s desire—his com¬ 
mand that I have oontrol of this house until 
his return,” persisted Turner. 

“He mentions nothing of this in his letters to 
ns. Besides you cannot mean to say that he has 
made suoh provisions for these females.” 

“No, Zana was not here at the time; but I 
know, I am sure_” 

“Be sure of nothing,” exclaimed Lady Catha¬ 
rine, with more energy than she had yet exhi¬ 
bited—“be sure of nothing, if you love your 
master, but that you can serve him and his best 
by silencing this subject of public gossip at once. 
Marry the woman with whom you have been so 
long domesticated!” 

“Marry!” exclaimed Turner, with a terrible 
twist of the face, as if the word had not really 
oome home to his heart till then, “marry at this 
time of life, and a Spanish woman. Wouldn’t it 
do as well, my lady, if they set me in the pillory 
for an hour or so?” 

“It might not do so well for the girl, perhaps,” 
was the quiet reply. 

“For her sake I would do anything!” 

“It is a great pity to keep the poor thing 
caged up here: and what is to become of her in 
the end ? As your daughter she can come up to 
the Hall and see something of society.” 

“What, a servant, madam?” cried Turner, 
reddening fiercely. 

“No, no—nothing of the kind, you are no 
common man, Turner; and certainly that child, 
"ith her wild, arch, nay, haughty style, might 
pass anywhere, she shall come to the Hall and 
obtain some accomplishments. I should fancy 
or greatly about the house—she might pick up 
a little education from my son’s tutor, who will 
e own in a week or two, and become quite an 
ornament to the establishment.” 

“8he would be an ornament to any place,” 
eaid Turner, proudly. 

Yes, * replied the lady, smiling upon me, 


“any man might be proud of her for a daughter. 
I dare say we shall be excellent fHends soon- 
meantime think of what I have said; this is a 
charming place, it would be a pity for the child 
to leave it. To-morrow let me have your answer, 
and come up to the hot-houses for some fruit for 
Zana: a sweet name, isn’t it?” 

She moved softly away, holding up her dress 
and winding carefully through the flower beds, 
as if her errand had been trivial as her manner. 

I oould not realize the importance of her con¬ 
versation all at once. It had been carried on so 
quietly, so like the ordinary common-place ot' 
her patrician life, that its meaning seemed lost 
in sound. I could even amuse myself with the 
excitement of poor Turner, who, folding his arms 
behind him, went furiously pacing up and down 
the garden, treading everything down in his path, 
and wading knee deep through the tall autumq 
blossoms, jerking his feet through now and then, 
as if it were a relief to. destroy anything that 
came in his way. 

I had never seen the old man in this mood 
before, and almost thought him mad, for he mut¬ 
tered to himself, and seemed quite unconscious 
that I was a witness to the scene. 

At last he came by the window with a long 
pendant of honeysuckle trailing from his boot. 

“Mr. Turner,” I said, laughing softly as he 
came up. 

“Oh, you can be amused—easily amused— 
children always are!” he exclaimed, savagely. 
“Now can you see what mischief that ride has 
done? Sit and laugh, truly—but what am I to 
do?” 

“Lady Catharine says you must get married,” 

I answered, mischievously, for rage, instead of 
appalling, was invariably sure to amuse me. 
“Married!” almost shrieked the old man, 

“and so you have brought me to that , you_ 

you!” 

The contortions of his face were absolutely 
too droll, I could not keep from laughing again. 

“Zana,” Baid the old man, and tears abso¬ 
lutely stood in his eyes, “ I was good to you—I 
loved you—what right had you to bring this 
misfortune on me? I knew that evil would come 
of it when I found Jupiter’s stall empty; but 
marriage, oh, I did not dream of that calamity.” 

“And is marriage always a calamity?” I in¬ 
quired, sobered by his evident feeling. 

“Yes!” He hissed forth the monosyllable as 
if it had been a drop of poison that burned his 
tongue. 

“And you dislike it very much?” 

“Dislike it!” There is no describing the bit¬ 
terness that he crowdecLinto these two words. 
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“ Then do not—for my sake do not be married, the whole conversation had bewildered me. Why 
Why should you? I'm sure it will do me no should Turner dread this marriage so much?— 


good. I don't care in the least for it!" 

His sharp eyes brightened for an instant, and 
he looked at me eagerly, like a oonvict on whom 
sudden hopes of escape had dawned. 

“Then you wouldn't much mind leaving this 
place, Zana?" he said. 

My heart sunk, but I strove to answer cheer* 
fully. “No, no, I—I don’t think it would seem 
so hard after a little!" 

“And Jupiter, and Cora?” 

I burst into tean. 

“There now, that is it—I*m answered—I was 
sure it would break her little heart,” cried the 
old man, desperately—“I’ll do it I’ll bind 
myself, hand and foot—I’ll make an eternal old 
fool of myself. I’ll—I’ll. It’s no use of strug¬ 
gling, I’m sold, lost—tied up, married!" 

He uttered the last word ferociously, casting 
it down as if it had been a rock. 

“Not for me, Turner—not for me,” I said, 
losing all sense of the ludicrous in his genuine 
repugnance to the measure Lady Catharine had 
proposed. “ I do not understand this—what on 
earth is the reason they cannot let us live in 
peace?” 

“ Because you must be catting loose from my 
authority, oantering about like a little Nimrod in 
long skirts—fighting hounds—getting acquainted 
with young men whom you ought to hate, to hate, 
I say, Miss Zana! Because you are a little fool, 
and I an old one. Beoause, because—but it’s no 
use talking.” 

I began to see my disobedience in its true 
light. Certainly it was impossible to compre¬ 
hend why it had led to the necessity which my 
old benefactor so much deplored, but I felt to 
the bottom of my heart that this evil, whatever 
it was, had been brought on by myself. 

“Mr. Turner,” I said, “if I stay in-doors a 
month, nay, a whole year, will it do any good?” 

“No—not the least!” 

“What can I do? Indeed, indeed, Turner, I 
am very sorry,” I persisted; “bat let us go 
away, it will be far better to leave Cora and 
Jupiter, the house, and everything at the Hall.” 
Why did I loose my voice so suddenly? Why 
did the thought that George Irving was at the 
Hall depress my heart and speech? I felt myself 
growing pale, and looked despairingly around the 
lovely garden, for the first time realizing how 
dear every flower had beoome. 

Turner looked at me wistfully, and at length 
went away. I saw him an hour after wandering 
to and fro in the wilderness; I did not leave the 
window, though breakfast had been long waiting, 


was it not right? It seemed to me a very easy 
thing when so much depended on it Yet how 
terribly he had been moved. I had never thought 
so much of marriage in my whole life as at this 
moment, and its very mysteriousness made me 
look upon Turner as the victim of some hidden 
evil. / I was resolved that he should not be sacri¬ 
ficed. What was bonne, friends, Jupiter, to the 
comfort of an old friend like him ? 

I went forth into the wilderness, and found 
him sitting at the root of a huge chesnut, with 
his olasped hands drooping idly down between 
his knees, and gazing steadfastly on the earth. 

“Zana,” he said, reaching forth his hand, “sit 
down here, and tell me all about it. What have 
I been saying? have I been very cross, darling?” 

His kindness went to my heart I sat down 
upon a curved root of the tree, and leaned softly 
against him. 

“Yes, a little cross, but not half so much as I 
deserved,” I said, meekly. “But tell me now, 
Mr. Turner, what is this marriage, what is there 
so dreadful about it?” 

“Nothing, child—nothing,” he answered, with 
foroed cheerfulness. “ I dare say it is very plea¬ 
sant—very pleasant indeed to some people. I 
know of persons who are very fond of weddings, 
quite charmed with them; but for my part a 
funeral seems more the thiDg, there is some cer¬ 
tainty about that It settles a man, leaves him- 
alone, provides for him.” > 

“ I never saw a wedding,” said I, thoughtfully, 
“and but one funeral, that was very sad, Mr. 
Turner; if a wedding is like that, don’t be mar¬ 
ried, it is dreadful! Are weddings like that 
funeral ever?” 

“I have seen weddings a great deal more 
solemn,” he answered, still gazing on the ground. 
“ One that seemed but the mookery of a funeral, 
and ended in one!” 

“What one was that?” I questioned, while a 
cold chili crept mysteriously through my veins. 

“It was Lord Clare’s wedding that I was 
thinking of,” he answered, looking up, “and 
that happened three days before I found you on 
his door-step.” 

I looked fearfully around. It seemed as if a 
funeral train were creeping through the woods, 
the ghost of some procession that lived in my 
memory, yet would not give itself forth. 

“And do they wish your wedding to be like 
that?” I whispered, creeping cloBe to him. 

“Like that!” said Turner, lifting up his eyes, 
“God forbid! Mine, if it must be, is but the 
expiation of that!” 
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“And 'would Lord Clare desire it?—would 
he insist like Lady Catharine?” I questioned. 
“Would he turn me out of doors unless you 
married Maria, do you think ?” 

“ He turn you out of doors—he child ? I only 
wish we had some way of reaching him!” 
“Where is he now?” 

“In Africa, the last we heard, searching for 
What he win never find.” 

“And what is that, Mr. Turner?” 

“Peace, child, peace, a thing that he will 
never know again on this side the grave!” 

“Is he a had man then?” I persisted, strangely 
enthralled by the subjeot. 

“Millions of worse men will live and revel 
while he has pined himself into the grave. 

“Let us leave this place and seek for him,” 
I said, filled with a sympathy so deep that my 
very heart trembled. “If he is unhappy you 
and I may do him some good.” 

“Oh, child, if you could but remember. If I 
had but some little proof,” he answered, gazing 
at me impressively. 

“Proof of what, Turner?—what can you wish 
to prove ?” 

“That in which nothing but God can help 
me!” was the desponding reply. 

“It Beemed to me,” said I, pressing each hand 
upon my templeB, for they were hot with un¬ 
availing thought—“it seemed to me as if the 
thing that yoa wish to know was beating in my 
brain all the time. Something there is, blank 
•nd dark in my memory—how shall I bring it 
forth that you may read it?” 

Wait God’s own time, my child,” answered 
the old man, gently taking the hands from my 
temples, “sooner or later that which we wish to 
earn will be made clear. Come now, let us go 
home!” 

“ But they will not let us stay there, and I am 
feady to go,” I remonstrated. j 

“Yes, they will let us stay now,” he answered, I 
with a gnm smile. | 

“Why?” 


Is “Because I shall marry the Spanish woman 
. to-morrow.” 

l There was a lingering bitterness in the em¬ 
phasis placed on the word—Spanish woman, that 
’ lengthened the phrase for a moment. It was the 
: last I ever witnessed, old Turner did not sacrifice 
j himself by halves. * 

■ “Zana,” said the noble old man, as we moved 
; slowly toward the house, “you must not tell 
Maria of Lady Catharine’s visit, or of—of my 
shameful passion after it. Women have strange 
ideas about love, and $o on, and she might take 
it into her head to ask awkward questions if she 
knew all. Do you understand ?” 

Yes, I understood perfectly. He was anxious 
to save the poor Spanish woman from a know¬ 
ledge of his repugnance to the marriage. I pro¬ 
mised the secrecy that he desired. 

We entered the breakfast-room together. Maria 
had been waiting for us more than an hour, but 
she ran cheerfully for the coffee urn and muffins 
without a word of comment. 

I saw Turner look at her with some appear¬ 
ance of interest once or twice during the meal. 
The queer old philosopher was evidently recon¬ 
ciling himself to the fate that an hour ago had 
half driven him mad. Maria certainly looked 
younger and more interesting than usual that 
morning. Unlike the Spanish women in general, 
she wore her years becomingly, the moist climate 
of England, and the quiet of her life conspiring 
to keep from her the haggard look of old age 

[ that marks even mid-life in her native land. The 
picturesque costume which she ^had never been 
induced to change, was also peculiarly becoming; 
j the dark blue skirt and bodice of black cloth; 
the long braids of her hair, slightly tinged with 
snow, but gay with knots of scarlet riband; the 
healthy stoutness of her person united in ren¬ 
dering my faithful bonne anything but a repul¬ 
sive person. I began to have less compassion for 
Turner, and with the mobility of youth amused 
myself with fancying Maria’s astonishment when 
she should learn what the fates had in store for 
her. (to be continued.) 


PREPARING FOR THE CHASE. 


BY H. 9 . VERNON. 


Bp! for the sun in the Heavens is high; 

Up! for the dew is exhaling apace; 
oonds wake the echoes with clamorous cry, 
Steeds snort impatient to be on the chase. 


Up! lady fair, for the gallants are here, 

Up! cavaliers, nor be laggard of speed. 
Fast through the forest the stag flies in fear, 
Up, if to-day ye wonld do gallant deed. 
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BY A. H. BOWEN. 


In the centre of the city of Berlin stands a 
building, styled the Colosseum. It is at present 
entirely devoted to purposes of amusement for 
the less wealthy classes af that city—balls, Ion- 
certs, and theatrical exhibitions being there 
given at a very moderate charge. During the 
carnival masked balls are given here. Upon 
such occasions, the immense dancing-saloon is 
crowded to exoess; and the galleries, which 
entirely surround it, are likewise filled with the 
spectators of the moving panorama below. 

On one of the evenings set apart for these 
masquerades, 1 accompanied two officers of the 
regiment of guards to this scene of merriment, 
we being all carefully equipped for the occasion. 
To my companions the concealment of their per¬ 
sons was essentially necessary, since their re¬ 
cognition as officers of the army would have 
compelled them to forego the pleasures of the 
dance. On entering, we fonnd the musio had < 
already commenced, and the sets for the contre -j 
dame which was to open the ball already formed. ; 
In order more perfectly to enjoy the scene, we i 
pressed our way through the supper-room, up i 
stairs, and succeeded in gaining a position in < 
the gallery which commanded a full view of the j 
exhilarating spectacle. The young girls were j 
generally dressed in some fancy garb, which, j 
though far from being rich or magnificent, yet 
displayed much taste. The throng which pressed 
upon the dancers was kept back by a dapper 
little master of the ceremonies, who, having at 
length marshalled his forces to his liking, step¬ 
ped into the middle of the vacant space, and, : 
clapping his hands, gave the signal to the musi- j 
cians, who at once set loose the feet of the im¬ 
patient multitude. Now the scene was at its 
height, for the stirring music created a vivacity : 
which it was impossible to* resist. 

The Polonaise, as danced in Berlin, is much 
more stirring and varying than what is tripped 
in England under that name. I Q one of the 
manoeuvres which belong to it, each lady in her 
turn is led to the centre, where she is danced i 
around by the gentlemen; whUst she, holding a 
handkerohief in her hand, at length tosses it in | 
the air, and she becomes the partner of him 
whose superior activity gains the possession of! 
it. This had been often repeated with much i 


harmless mirth, when we observed a female 
; more sumptuously dressed than her companions 
; enclosed in the circle; and as a tall young man 
: dresed in black caught her handerchief, and 
; claimed her hand, he suddenly started back, and 
uttered one of those piercing cries whioh be¬ 
tokened some Agonizing horror. He retreated 
from the girl as if he had discovered in her 
j something pestiferous, and, overcome apparently 
| by some terrible feeling, he sank senseless into 
; the arms of those who were standing near him. 

An incident of this nature is sure to produce 
: confusion in a ball-room; and, from the singular 
circumstances whioh attended the one in ques- 
; tion, the dancing and music almost instantly 
: ceased. A general rush took place toward the 
young man, whose mask had been removed, and 
| exhibited features which had already assumed a 
: death-like hue, whilst a cold perspiration stood 
upon his brow. As it was impossible to keep 
off the crowd, who, in their eagerness to observe 
what was passing, threatened to suffocate the 
unfortunate object who had caused so general an 
interest, he was removed into the supper-room, 
and laid upon one of the settees which stood 
about. Here a gentleman, pulling off his mask, 
discovered himself as the prince royal, and exer- 
oising the authority which his rank entitled him 
to, he requested the room to be immediately 
cleared, and a physician to be sent for. My 
companions and myself had in the meantime 
descended into the room where the patient lay 
extended; and as I bad fortunately a lancet in 
my pocket, I suggested to the prince the neces¬ 
sity of instantly bleeding him. A young surgeon 
who was present, hearing the suggestion, offered 
his aid in the operation, and the preparations 
were in a moment completed. It was with some 
difficulty that a little blood was drawn, but it 
had the effect of bringing the young man back 
again to sense. Even yet, his mind seemed a 
prey to some horrible phantasy, for, starting up, 
his whole frame shook with a violent convulsion, 
and with marks of the most vivid terror, he 
ejaculated several times, “I saw her! I saw herl'* 
He appeared to have come alone to the ball, for 
no one stepped forward to olaim acquaintance or 
kinsmauship with him; and it was judged b«at 
to remove him to a coach the moment he was 
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able to endure motion. Fortunately, a card in 
his pocket revealed his address, and with proper 
precautions, he was thus sent home. 

On our return to the saloon, we found the 
masked lady who appeared to have been the 
immediate cause of this extraordinary event, very 
unconcernedly pursuing her sport, and seemingly 
unconscious of the speculations that were formed 
respecting her. She was eagerly interrogated 
by several persons present as to the young man, 
to whom her presence had apparently given such 
a shock, but she persisted in denying any know- 
ledge of him, or of any circumstance which oould 
elucidate the affair. The intensity of the feeling 
that had been raised now seemed gradually to 
subside, and the crowd returned to the pursuits 
of the evening. Some few there were who, feel¬ 
ing that something more than ordinary was in¬ 
volved in the mystery, indulged in numberless 
vain conjectures; and as the fertility of their 
imaginations was increased by sparkling cham- 
pagne, no limit was set to the dark conjurations 
into which their inherent passion for romance 
led them. It would be idle to deny that the 
affair had roused my curiosity in a very con¬ 
siderable degree, and the gloomy versions with 
which I heard others regale themselves, induced 
in me a restless anxiety to clear up the mystery. 
It was, however, some time before I was able to 
procure a relation concerning this young man 
on which I could place an implicit reliance, and 
his history was told to me in very nearly the 
following terms 

His father was a small proprietor in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Berlin, and cultivated his own farm. 
This was his only son, and he had been sent at 
tiie proper age to the university of Berlin, where 
e had been distinguished as much for his supe¬ 
rior abilities as for the warmth of his feelings. 
He was destined to the medical profession, and 
the progress he had made in the various studies 
of that important calling, held out the brightest 
prospects of his future success and eminence, j 
hilst in his attendance on the medical classes, j 
he had formed an intimacy in a family to which i 
accident had gained him an introduction, that 
of a respectable merchant and banker. He had 
become deeply attached to the daughter of the 
merchant, and had every reason to believe that 
bis passion was returned. She was a beautiful 
young girl, the graoes of whose person did not 
surpass the beauties of her mind. Amiable and 
accomplished, she was formed to oharm; and in 
the ardent eyes of the young student, she seemed 
more than earthly. 

It was long perhaps before any absolute decla¬ 
ration had revealed to each other the feelings of 


their hearts; and, by a thousand little incidents, 
their affection was increased and strengthened, 
until it became to each the absorbing passion of 
the soul. Their minds, tinged with the deep 
romantio feeling so prevalent amongst the young 
of Germany, considered the vows that had passed 
between them as linking their destinies, sacred 
and indissoluble. It was not, however, an easy 
task to overcome the scruples of the lady’s father 
as to the p^ospeots of his future son-in-law; and 
though the reputation of the young student was 
spotless, the calculating banker required more 
than the inclinations of his daughter, and the 
amiable properties of her admirer, to induce him 
to consent to their union. Money was a neces¬ 
sary possession in the eyes of a worldly-minded 
man, who shook his head when they talked of 
love and mutual happiness. How the old man 
became at length softened into an approbation 
of the match, did not clearly appear; but certain 
it is, that, after the student had passed his ex¬ 
amination and obtained his degree, a day was 
appointed for the betrothing, with his full con¬ 
sent. It may be imagined with what feelings 
the young physician looked forward to an event 
which was in his eyes the most important in his 
life. 

The great fair of Leipsic occurred a short time 
before the auspicious day which was to unite 
these two happy beings, and the physioian has¬ 
tened to buy his mistress a bridal dress from 
out the vast magazines of manufactures which 
are there collected. He selected one which was 
equally rich and engaging, being a white satin 
festooned with worked flowers of the most bril¬ 
liant oolors. His present wasi received with a 
smile of approbation, which repaid him tenfold 

( for the labor he had undertaken, and the promise 
to wear it on her betrothment rendered his joy 
supreme.* The ceremony was performed with 
l every circumstance that could heighten the pros¬ 
pects of the parties concerned. Their parents 
were there consenting, and friends surrounded 
them whose smiles added their cheering in¬ 
fluence. The bride wore the dress which her 
lover had procured for her, and in his eyes she 
had never appeared so attractive. The vows 
were at length pronounced, and the contracts 
signed. The marriage day was fixed for the fol¬ 
lowing week. After the ceremony, a sumptuous 
feast was prepared, in the midst of which a feel¬ 
ing of indisposition compelled the young bride 
suddenly to seek her chamber. She threw herself 
on the bed, and—such are the insecurities of a 

* In Germany a betrothment precedes the mar¬ 
riage, and is almost as ceremonious as the nuptials 
themselves. 40 
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fleeting existence—rose from it no more. A 
virulent fever attacked her delicate frame, and 
carried her unresistingly and remorselessly to 
the tomb. The feelings of an impassioned youth, 
thus robbed of her who was so shortly to have 
become his wife, may be more easily imagined 
than described. To say that he wept, and raved, 
and tore his hair, would perhaps little express 
the deep intensity of his anguish. Only one re¬ 
quest he made: it was, that she should -be buried 
in the dress which she wore at their betrothal. 
He followed her to the grave, and, overpowered 
by his feelings, threw himself upon the coffin as 
it was about to be covered up, and, with a fren¬ 
zied vehemence, insisted upon having one more 
look before the grave was closed forever. The 
coffin-lid was taken off, and he gazed upon the 
clammy features of the decaying corpse until his 
head grew dizzy, and he was drawn senseless 
from the grave. 

It was not only to the bereaved lover that 
the view of the dead body of his mistress had 
been of moment: the grave-digger had perceived 
with emotion the magnificent habiliments which 
adorned the corpse, and his cupidity was excited. 
In the dead of night, he despoiled the body, and 
presented to his own daughter the flowered satin 
frock which had formed the bridal dress of the 
deceased young lady. It was long after these 
events that she wore this identical dress at the 
masked ball at the Colosseum. The girl herself 


was ignorant of the mode by which'her father 
had gained possession of it, though the richness 
of his gift had in some measure excited her sur¬ 
prise. She, therefore, adorned herself in the 
spoils of the grave, in perfect unconsciousness 
of the unhallowed violation that had been com¬ 
mitted. It is needless to add, that it was this 
dress whioh caused the young man’s sudden 
horror, which I have described. It was a gar¬ 
ment so peculiar as scarcely to allow a doubt 
as to its identity; and when it suddenly flashed 
before his eyes, he thought he saw his departed 
mistress arisen from the grave, to upbraid him 
for the levity whioh permitted his presenoe at a 
ball. It was stated that a remarkable resem- 
blanoe existed in the figures of the two females; 
and as the grave-digger’s daughter was masked, 
the horrible conception of the young enthusiast 
will not be considered as altogether unnatural or 
inoredible. 

From the notoriety which the oircumstanos 
gained, an inquiry was instituted into the affair, 
and, by an inspection of the rifled tomb, the guilt 
of the grave-digger was made apparent, and he 
is now expiating his crime as a convicted felon. 
From the information I acquired respecting the 
physician, it appeared that he overcame the 
shock whioh he had received, though he had 
passed through many fits of delirium, and had 
suffered from a fever which had often threatened 
the extinction both of his reason and of his life. 


THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. 

BT JOSBPH H. BUTLER. 


One by one, like rosy blossoms, 
Earthly friends around us fall— 
Oft the dearest to our bosoms 
Are the frailest of them all 1 
Hearts there are of sterner fashion 

That eaoh loss oan calmly bear_ 

Others swayed by softer passion 
Keenly feel each sorrow there. 
Why was not a sterner nature 
Made my portion here below? 
Wise, I know, is our Creator, 

Tho’ His will we may not know_ 

I have lived to see life's beauty 
.Stricken from its fragile tree I 
Spirit! aid me in my duty, 
vLet me bow and trust to Thee. 


Many a bosom friend departed 
Make my days seem desolate: 
Lovely ones and faithful hearted 
Died beneath the blast of fate! 
May I learn this truthful losson. 
Earthly joys are born to die— 
Seek my soul a deathless blessing 
In a fadeless world on bigh! 

I remember some in sorrow, 

Not nnmixt with tenderest love— 
They have found a brighter morrow 
In their sainted homes above: 

But I fee! a lonely stranger 
As life's changing days decline, 
When in trial and in danger 
Where's the tear to answer mine? 
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LADY’S CEAVAT OR NECK-TIE, IN APPLIQUE. 


BT MILE. DKFOUR. 



Materials. —Three-quarters of a yard of i coarse needle. The ribbon is then to be marked 
broad glace, or sarsenet ribbon, blue, pink, or j at each end in the manner in which embroidery 
white; a few bugle pearls, some graduated round j patterns are generally prepared. Tack the net 
ditto; some rather stiff white net, and sewing j underneath it, and work all the outlines in oom- 
silk, which may be white, or to matoh the ribbon. ! mon chain-stitch, which is to be done rather 
This cravat is one of the very prettiest of 1 closely, especially at the edges. Then, with fine 
Parisian novelties; it has the further merit of j lace-scissors, cut away the ribbon from all those 
being very easily and rapidly worked. The j parts where, the net is seen in the engraving, and 
engraving gives the full size of one end of the add the pearls. 

neck-tie; the two, of course, correspond; and a ] Grey ribbon, with black net beads and bugles, 
small piece of the ribbon, near the ends, must j worked with black silk, is extremely pretty for 
be also worked. The cravat is worn with a j half mourning. Warm tints, such as rose, cerise, 
simple knot and ends, without bows. j dark blue, are also worked with block. It is f 

The design is to be traced on thick writing- j always advisable to choose a stiff net; that which 
paper, from the engraving; then all the outlines is soft and silky is not strong enough' to support 
nuwt be prioked, at regular intervals, with a > the weight of the thick ribbon and beads. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

American V9. English Books.— We are glad to 
see that Harper & Brothers are about to publish an 
American edition of Layard’s new work:—"Fresh 
Discoveries in the Ruins of Ninovah and Babylon; 
with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the De¬ 
sert." The volume is the result of a seoond expedi¬ 
tion to the cities of Mesopotamia, undertaken at 
the expense of the trustees of the British Museum, 
and besides containing a record of many new and 
valuable faota respecting social life in ancient Nine- 
vah and Babylon, verifies, from monuments lately 
discovered, numerous important Biblical prophecies. 
Every person, who read the account of Layard’s 
expedition, will, we presume, purchase this edition. 
We say this edition, because it is a faithful reprint 
of the London, containing even all the maps and ! 
engravings; because also it is cheaper; and lastly, 
because it is the work of American mechanics. An 
attempt, as perhaps not every reader knows, is being 
made to break down the reprinting of English books. 
In the oase of this very book, a few English copies 
were thrown into the American marketr-at a reduced 
price from the London one, yet still at a higher price 
than is asked for this American edition—with the 
avowed intent to prevent a republication. We are 
glad to notice that the attempt failed. Whatever 
“maybe tne conclusion of the international copy-right 
question, let us, one and all, insist on having our 
books printed in this oountry. The dollar, which 
buys an American book, is expended here, and helps 
to support American workmen; but the dollar, which 
buys an English book, is all spent abroad, except 
that part whioh goes to the bookseller as his com¬ 
mission; and even this bookseller is generally the 
mere agent of an English house, if not the oadet of 
one come over to make a fortune, and return to 
London to spend it Evil will be the days, if Eng¬ 
lish publishers succeed in monopolizing the book- 
trade of America, as they are now attempting to do 
through some pretended American houses. Fare¬ 
well to everything national in our literature, in that 
event; and farewell alflo to cheapness, when once 
the monopoly gets established. Under cover of the 
alleged justice of copy-right protection, the most 
bitter assaults have been lately made on certain 
really Amenoan publishing houses, to whom, after 
all—let the envious say what they will—the country 
owes, in a great measure, its cheap good books. For 
ourselves we are for sustaining American publishers 
We buy no books, in the English, if American edi¬ 
tions can be obtained. While we support our own 
mechanics, we have a certainty of cheap readine 
and of the gradual growth of a national literature- 
but if ever we make London the great manufacturing 
market for our books, both nationality and cheapness 


will be gone. Now every English edition of a book 
that is bought helps to bring on this evil, and make 
us tributary to Great Britain. If an international 
copy-right is passed by Congress, one of its first pro¬ 
visions should be that all books, to be entitled to it, 
must be printed here. 

Begin Aright. —"Men should not marry,” it is 
oommonly said, "unless they cannot only maintain 
for themselves the social position to which they have 
been acoustomed, but extend the benefits of that 
position to their wives and children. A woman who 
marries is entitled to be kept in the same rank and 
comfort in which she was reared.” We entirely dis¬ 
avow these doctrines. It Bhould be the aim of every 
married couple to make their own fortune. No son 
and daughter, who become man and wife, are entitled 
to rely on their patrimony, but should willingly com¬ 
mence life at a lower Btep in the social ladder than 
that occupied by their parents, so that they may 
have the merit and happiness of rising, if possible, 
to the top. Imagine- the case of an aged couple, 
who by great perseverance have acquired possession 
of immense wealth, andare living in a style of ease 
and splendor whioh is no more than the reward of 
their long life of industry. Will anybody say that 
the children of such "old folks” should live in the 
same grandeur as their parents? The idea is pre¬ 
posterous. They have no right to such luxury, they 
have done nothing to deserve it, and if their parents 
are honest in dividing their property among them, 
they can have no means of supporting it. Yet mar¬ 
riages are contracted on the principle that the mar¬ 
ried oonple shall be able to keep up the rank to 
which they have been accustomed under the paternal 
roof. It is such notions as this—engendered by 
Malthusian philosophers, and fostered by lazy pride 
—that are filling our country with "poor old maids,” 
with coquettish young ladies, with nice cigar-smok- 
ing, good-for-nothing, young men. 


Suhher Riding Habit. —The new Empress of 
France, it is well known, is an accomplished horse* 
woman. The following description of an equestrian 
oostume, just completed for her, will interest our 
fair readers. The dreBs |is composed of the finest 
summer cloth—the waist very long and tending to 
a point in front; it is cut so as to oqme over the 
hips, thus forming the beginning of the lappet, which 
is from six to six and a half inches deep, very little 
separated in front and slightly rounded. The top 
of the oorsage is high behind, open half way down 
in front, and accompanied by a roll collar of black 
silk, the sleeves reach to the waist and are half wide, 
like those of a gentleman’s coat, the ouff is from 
three to four inches deep and bordered, os is-like* 
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wise the body, by a very narrow silk ribbon; the 
wristband of the shirt appears below the cloth sleeve, 
and is fastened by two jet buttons. The waistcoat, 
which is high to the throat, is made of yellow em- 
broidered Valencia*, terminated by a little cpllar, 
oot quite half an ineh deep, covering the lower part 
of the blue watered silk cravat which supports a 
small white cambrio collar. The skirt of the habit 
is plaited all around, and sewed to a flat pieoe, 
thereby avoiding any thickness at the wrist A 
man's black beaver hat, with a low crown and a 
black ostrich feather, retained in front by a ribbon 
bow, and falling to the side, completes the costume. 


The Evening Bulletin. —We publish, on our 
cover, an engraving of the celebrated "Bulletin 
Buildings," occupied by the "Evening Bulletin," 
one of the most popular of our Philadelphia dailies. 
In the same building is published also "The Satur¬ 
day Gazette," a well known and spirited weekly, 
formerly "Neal's Gazette." Of both these journals, 
Alexander Cummings, Esq., is proprietor. Mr. C. 
is an able, far-sighted, energetio man, and always 
up with the times,* as the "Bulletin Buildings" 
show both by their beauty outside and by their 
completeness within. Their location is on Third 
street, just below Chesnut, in the very centre of 
business, and next door to the handsome edifice for¬ 
merly oocupied by the first United States Bank, but 
now leasod by the Girard Bank. Perhaps no daily 
newspaper, in the entire country, has as handsome 
quarters as the "Evening Bulletin." 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Note* and Emendation* to the Text of Shakspeare’* 
Play*. From Early Manuscript Correction* in a 
Copy of the Folio , 1632, in the Possession of f. Payne 
Collier. 1 vol. Few York: Redjxeld. Philada: 
Zeiher. —It is well known that the plays 6f Shake- 
peare, when originally published, were printed, not 
from the author's manuscript, but from copies fur¬ 
nished by short-hand writers, who took down the 
several dramas as they heard them on the stage. 
The great poet seems never to have interested him¬ 
self about the publication at all, appearing to have 
thought that the plays belonged exclusively to the 
theatres, to which they had been sold, and that it 
would be dishonorable in him to assist in destroying 
this monopoly. The result was, however, that the 
published copies were full of blunders, the short¬ 
hand writer often mistaking the meaning. In vain 
have oommentators labored since to restore the 
original text. Moreover, in two centuries, many 
errors of printing and punctuation have crept in. 
The end has been that everybody who has read 
Shakspeare, has often been puszled to tell what the 
great bard means, and sometime has been forced to 
pronounce passages sheer nonsense. All have felt 
the necessity of corrections, but no one knew how 
to make them. Accident at last has done more to 


amend Shakspeare’s text than the commentators in 
a hundred and fifty years. 

About four years ago, a copy of the folio of 1632 
was purchased, by Mr. Collier, who, some time 
before, had edited an edition of Shakspeare. The 
book lay unnoticed cn his shelves for a considerable 
time, when, happening to open it one day, he dis¬ 
covered that it wad full of manuscript corrections. 
Some of these striking him as particularly happy, 
be was induced to give the volume a full examina¬ 
tion. He was rewarded by finding nearly twenty 
thousand emendations, scattered over the nine hun¬ 
dred pages of the folio, many of them of incalculable 
value, and most of them proving themselves. The 
book had evidently either been in use in some 
theatre, where its blunders had been corrected, or 
had belonged to some play-goer, thoroughly con¬ 
versant with Shakspeare's text, as spoken by the 
actors. The great value of this waif from the past 
induced Mr. Collier to issue the most important of 
the corrections, in a supplemental volume to his 
edition of Shakspeare: and this is the book now 
republished by Mr. Redfield. 

Our narrative of the causes of the defects in 
Shakspeare's text, and of the origin of these emen¬ 
dations is sufficient, we know, to induce all, who 
have a copy of the great English dramatist, to 
purchase this book as a necessary adjunct. Never¬ 
theless we cannot resist giving a few of the correc¬ 
tions. Here are some where the short-hand writer 
has mistaken the words. In Cymbeline, where 
Imogen, is speaking of an Italian courtezan whom 
she supposes to have seduced Posthumus, the com¬ 
mon editions make her say:— 

" Some jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him." 

This arrant nonsense is corrected in Mr. Collier's 
folio, as follows:— 

"Some jay of Italy, 

Who mother* her toith painting, hath betray’d him." 

Again, in Coriolanus, Marcus says, in the ordinary 
editions:— 

"You shames of Rome! you herd of-Boils and 

plagues 

Plaster you o’er, Ac." 

This the corrected folio makes to read thus sen¬ 
sibly :— 

" You shames of Rome! Unheard of boil* and plagues 
Plaster you o'er, <fco." 

In Macbeth the following ridiculous passage 
occurs. It is where Lady Macbeth is reproaching 
her husband for not being ready to murder Duncan, 
though he had previously vaunted his determination 
to do it 

"What heaet was't then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 

When you durst do it, then yon were a man. 
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" What boaet waa’t then, Zdber.-Of the many hlatoriea of the Crusadee tbia 

18 tne most complete. For a long period it has 
enjoyed a European reputation of the highest cha- 
of a misprint, making a whole raster, ao that we are surprised it has never before 
urs id FalstafFs description of been translated into our tongue. Though an elaba* 
erry Wives, Act I., 8cene III. rafce work, it is yet not a dull one, but, on the con- 
■ i® : “She discourses, she carve*, trary, is often as absorbing as a romance. The 
of invitation.” By the simple mor ® intelligent portion of the reading public ow* 
letters in the word “carves,” their thanks to Mr. Redfield, for having placed these 
vet/’ the annotator makes the volumes before them, in so elegant a style, yet at so 
comparatively low a price. No other history of the 
r able to judge for himself or Crusades will be read, in America, after this. Maps 
value of this volume. It has of Syria, and other places mentioned in the volume, 
handsome, yet cheap style. A depioting the boundaries of states in tho time of the 
the pages of the original folio, Crusades, accompany the work, 
a and all, makes an appropriate iw. Pa.te,al neology. Trembled and Edited 
ly the Rev. Thomae H. Skinner , D. D. 1 vol. New 
» Broume. 1 vol. New York: York: Harper & Brothers .—Whatever Dr. Skinner 
-This is almost as fresh a book undertakes he does well, whether it is preaching a 
( decidedly better, in many re- sermon, lecturing from the chair professorial, or 
rescent and the Cross.” The translating a book. We need only say, therefore, 
inerican, whom we remember, that this famous work, on the theory of the evan- 
ihought of travel, and when he gelical ministry, will never, it is probable, find a 
m ambition to appear in print, better dress in our English tongue, and that conse- 
t on a whaling voyage, wrote a quently, all who are interested in the subject, should 
ibject when he came home, and *dd it, as a standard book, to their collection, 
brough much of the East, and Three Tale.. Tran.lated from the French of the 
while, all the while, we have Counfc.. I)’Ar bound lie. By M. B. Field. 1 vol. Nett 
it home, here in Philadelphia, York: Harper <£■ BrofW-Three charmiog stories, 
raa a vane on top of a meeting, not only moral in the strictest sense, hot told with 
Ivor e are glad to see an a wonderful delicacy and beauty. Their titles are 

mt imh s pspdM writer, not “The Village Doctor," "Resignation," and “Chris- 
icted it, but because he really tlan Van Amberg." The translation is not only 
la vice a w owis an agree- faithful, but what is rare in such cases, idiomatic. 

rchLe P 'this*sp e icy°vol t ume 0rl< ’ nt B ll Blla Bodman. \ vol. Net, 

York: Bunnell & Prxce .—This is a literary effort, 
r Offspring. By Stephen Tracy, by our popular contributor, in a new field. Leaving, 
fissionary Physician of the A. for the time, stories of modern life, she enters the 
nese. 1 vol. New York: Har - world of medieval.romance, choosing for her theme 
young married females this is the life of Joanna of Naples. The tale is deeply in- 
b is, indeed, the only one of the teresting, and should have a large sale# It is neatly 
en, which we oan recommend, published. 


That made, Ac.” 


Another example of a misprint, making a whole 
passage absurd, occurs id Falstaff*s description of 
Mrs. Ford in the Merry Wives, Act I., 8cene III. 
The common reading is: “She discourses, she carves, 
she gives the leer of invitation.” By the simple 
transposition of two letters in the word “carves,” 
turning it into “craves,” the annotator makes the 
passage intelligible. 

The reader is now able to judge for himself or 
herself of the great value of this volume. It has 
been published in a handsome, yet cheap style. A 
fac-simile of one of the pages of the original folio, 
containing corrections and all, makes an appropriate 
frontispiece. 

Yusef. By J. Ross Browne. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers —This is almost as fresh a book 
as “Eothen,” and is decidedly better, in many re¬ 
spects, than “*The Crescent and the Cross.” The 
author is a young American, whom we remember, 
years ago, before be thought of travel, and when he 
first began to have an ambition to appear in print. 
Subsequently ho went on a whaling voyage, wrote a 
capital book on the subject when he came home, and 
has since travelled through much of the East, and 
written this other book; while, all the while, we have 
been quietly sitting at home, here in Philadelphia, 
living as methodically as a vane on top of a meeting¬ 
house. So goes the world! We are glad to see an 
old contributor turn out such a popular writer, not 
only because we predicted it, but because he really 
deserved success. We advice all who wish an agree¬ 
able book, the best thing published on the Orient 
for many a day, to purchase this spicy volume. 

The Mother and Her Offspring. By Stephen Tracy, 
M. D. Formerly a Missionary Physician of the A. 
B. C. F. M. to the Chinese. 1 vol. New York: Har - 
per & Brothers .—For young married females this is 
an excellent book. It is, indeed, the only one of the 
kind we have ever seen, which we oan recommend. 
Much valuable information, indispensable to health, 
is contained in it, all imparted in a decorous manner 
and with great olearness. ’ 

Carlottna and the San/adesti; or, A Night With 
the Jesuits at Rome. By Edmund Farrane. 1 vol. 
New York: J. S. Taylor .—This is a story of Italy 
during tho revolution of 1848. Its purpose, os may 
be seen from the title, is polemical as well as politi- 1 
cal Parts of its display much power. But other 
parts appear to us in very bad taste. 1 

Woman's Lift; or, The Triale of Caprice. By ! 
Emilie Carlan. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro. * 

I P i rit ? d 8tory ' b * a Swedi8h Attthor, who 1 
■ regarded, in her country, as superior in many re- ( 

specie to Miss Bremer. 7 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To Wash White Silk Stockings .—Wash in luke¬ 
warm water to get out the rough* dirt, then boil in 
soap and water ten minutes; rinse in elean water 
and wash again with white soap if necessary* For 
flesh color, a little saucer pink may be used in the 
rinsing water; for pale lilac, cudbear, tied in a bit of 
maslin and squeezed in oold water in which a bit of 
washing soda has been dissolved. Dry and put 
them face to face on a leg tree, then polish them 
with a glass rubber, or send them to be calendered 
or mangled. Care must be taken not to give too 
deep a shade of color. 
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To make an Omelette Souflee, —Separate as they . 
are broken the whites from the yolks of six eggs; 
beat the yolks thoroughly, first by themselves, and 
then with four tablespoonfuls of dry sifted white 
sugar,and the rind of a lemon, finely rasped. Whisk 
the whites to a solid froth, and just before the ome¬ 
let is poured into the pan, mix them well but lightly j 
with the yolks. Put four ounces of fresh butter into | 
an omelet or small frying-pan, and, as soon as it is 
all dissolved, add the eggs, and stir them round, 
that they may absorb it entirely. When the under 
side is just set, turn the omelet into a well buttered 
dish, and put it in a tolerably brisk oven. Prom five 
to ten minutes will bake it, and it must be served 
the instant it is taken out. It will have risen to a 
great height, but will sink and become heavy in a 
very short space of time. Sugar may be sifted over 
it, but must be done very quickly. 

To Prevent Butt, .—Add to a quart of cold water 
half a pound of quick lime; let this stand until the 
top is quite clear; pour off the clear liquid, and stir 
up with it a quantity of sweet oil, until the mixture 
becomes a thick cream, or rather of the consistence 
of butter which has been melted for the table, and 
become cold. Rub the iron or steel which is to be 
put by with this mixture, and then wrap it in paper. 
Knives, Ac., treated in this way will not acquire the 
least rust If the nature of the articles will not 
admit of their being wrapped in paper, they will 
still remain free from rust, by covering them more 
thickly with the mixture. 

To Pickle Tomatat. —Select those which are ma¬ 
ture, but not dead ripe. Short stalks may be left 
upon them, as they will be ornamented rather than 
otherwise. Wipe them dry with a soft cloth, put 
them in a jar, and mix them with a few eschalots 
and silver onions already piokled and fit for eating; 
cover the wholo with cold vinegar in whioh the usual 
spices have been boiled, close the jar, and in three 
weeks its contents will be ready for use. 

To Preserve Eggs. —Put them in a jar with bran, 
to prevent their breaking; cork and hermetically 
seal the jar; put into a vessel of water heated to 
two hundred degrees Fahr., or twelve degrees under 
boiling. The vessel with water being taken from the 
fire, the water must oool till the finger may be borne 
in it; remove the jar. The eggs may then be taken 
out and will keep for six months. 

To Wash Blonde .—Wind it singly on a bottle, then 
cover this fold with two or three of muslin. Soak in 
clean strong soap suds and rub and press through 
the muslin till all idirt is removed. Rinse well with¬ 
out removing and apply to it a weak solution of gum 
arable. Dry it nearly by applying cloths, and as it 
is unrolled pass an iron over it. 

Cream may be Preserved for several weeks by dis¬ 
solving in water an equal quantity of white sugar to 
the cream you wish to keep. Use only as muoh 
water as will dissolve the sugar, and make a rich 
kjrup. Boil this, and while hot add the oream, stir- 
fiog them well together. Wh'.n cold, put in a bottle 
and well cork. 


To Clean a Cold Chain. —Dissolve three ounces of 
sal ammoniac in six ounces of water, and boil the 
article in it; then boil for a few minutes in a quart of 
water, with two ounces of soft soap; wash afterward 
in cold water, rub dry, and shake the chain for some 
time in a bag with dry bran. 

Sugar and Bread should be very sparingly given to 
canaries; but they suffer more from sudden changes 
in temperature than most people are aware of, and 
should be shaded from the intense heat of the sun, 
as well as never be hung in a current of air. 

To wash a Feather,— Paas through a strong and 
hot solution of white soap; rinse in tepid, then in 
cold water; then bleach with sulphur vapor, and 
placing it near the fire, pick out every part with a 
bodkin, frequently shaking it. 

Strawberry-Runners should be pegged down for 
planting in new beds in June, and in August or Sep¬ 
tember be planted in a rich soil well manured; all 
runners and blossoms should be cutoff the plants the 
first year. 

Animal Food is rendered harder and less digestible 
by being salted. Meat may be preserved fresh for 
months, by being immersed in molasses. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Wb give, this month, a fashion plate engraved 
on steel, representing the most graceful oostumes of 
the season for children: also a walking dress, and 
patterns for a berthe and canexou, inserted below. 

Fig. i.—Dress for a little Girl seven or 
eight years old.— Skirt, chemisette and sleeves 
of fine white lawn, and a bodice a la Raphael of 
dark blue silk, or blaok velvet. Pantalettes of cam- 
brio, with a deep hem. Gaiters of dove oolorod 
cashmere. 

Fig. ii.—Dress for a Boy eight or nine ybars 
of agb. —Pantaloons of dark blue cathmarette, gath¬ 
ered slightly at the waist. Jacket of white linen, 
nearly plain on the shoulders, and fuller at the waist; 
medium sired shirt sleeves, and a wide collar turned 
down over a gay plaided handkerchief. Gaiters of 
drab colored cloth, with patent leather tips. 

Fig. m,—V isiting Dress of Cinnamon colored 
Chalais.— The skirt is trimmed in a very novel 
style: a bias piece of silk, out out in large van- 
dykes, is placod quite at the edge, the points 
turning upward, and surrounded by about a dosen 
rows of black velvet of graduated widths, following 
the outline of the Vandykes. A jacket corsage 
with square basquines trimmed with three rows 
of velvet set on in Chinese points. The sleeves, 
which are demi-long, are open in front of the arm, 
and the open edges are cut out in Vandykes and 
edged with three rows of narrow black velvet. 
The points of these Vandykes, meeting together, 
form slashings, through which the muslin under¬ 
sleeves are seen in full puffings. About the middle 
of the lower aria the fulness of the under-sleeve is 
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gathered on a band of needle-work insertion, 
to the lower end of which are attached two 
ruffles of muslin ornamented with needle-work, 
falling as low as the wrist. Bonnet of white 
silk, with a white ostrich feather on each side. 
Under-trimming, flowers and loops of ribbon, 
and a plait of hair passed across the upper part 
of the forehead. We give this dress chiefly to 
show our readers a new style of sleeve. 

Fig. iv.—Canezou. — This very elegant 
canezou is composed of rows of lace and pip¬ 
ings of tulle, with runnings of pink ribbon 
within the latter. The ends of the canezou 
cross one over the other in front of the waist, 
where they are fastened with a bow of pink 
satin ribbon. Bows of the same on the shoul¬ 
ders. The sleeves are formed of puffings of 
tulle, edged with rows of lace. 

Fig. v.—B erthe. —The form is half high, 
and the foundation of tulle is covered with 
rows of lace set on in easy fulness. The trim¬ 
ming in our pattern is blue satin ribbon, but 
the color of the trimming should harmonize 
with the dress with which it is intended to be 
worn. 

General Remarks. — The dress-makers 
have confirmed our prophecy of “low necked" 
dresses for the warm weather, and for this 
reason we have given the cut of the beautiful 
and becoming canezou in our present number. 
Embroidery, lace, and tulle illusion will be 
plentifully levied upon for this graceful addi¬ 
tion to the toilet. Some of the low corsages 
which we have seen have fronts like that of 
the canezou, except that the ends instead of 
banging loose are fastened back noarly under 
the arms. The open space in front is filled 
with rows of lace. 

For summer Bonnets, a favorite trimming 
is very light creeping branches, that is to say 
they do not simply hang down at the side, but 
run along the bonnet; the inside is trimmed 
in the same manner. Tho branches arc made 
of lilacs, bindweed, periwinkles, or simply of 
verdure. A good many straw flowers of ex¬ 
traordinary delicacy will also be worn, which 
are inferior only to the feather clematis, the 
most graceful thing in the world. 

Some new Talmas, which have just been 
imported, are made very small, very much like 
the old-fashioned “fireman’s" or circular cape, 
reaching just to the waist, and trimmed with 
threo rows of black lace with deep-pointed 
edge, set on with a very slight fulness to a 
black net foundation. Black silk is not so 
much worn as formerly for mantillas, tho fancy 
oolors predominating, as apple green, lilac, and 
the different shades of drab, and dove. These 
two latter colors are more universally worn, as 
they most readily harmonize with any dress or 
bonnet. Black is also good for this season. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


“Bunyan,” says Macau- 

as if we had fallen, P foot^ < 5 

sore, at the gate of the pa¬ 
lace Beautifal; as if we had 

traversed the Valley of the yj j 

Shadow of Death, seen the t civys 

smoke asceuding from the / 

pit, heard the wailings, be¬ 
held \ppolym darken the air, and fought at the , tains; beheld the pilgrims go down into the 
pilgrim s side with the arch fiend. To us the ; water; and heard, though faint and far, the 
CaatK of Despair, and its grim giant, are no j very harps with which the angels welcome the 
ideal creations, but substantial facts, at the mere j redeemed up into the shining city, 
memory of which our blood runs cold. We have, >* John Bunyan was a tinker’s son, and himself, 
8 it were, ourselves seen the Delectable Moun- t for years, a tinker. He was born at Elstow, 
Vol. XXIV —1 
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BUNYAN AND HIS WORKS. 



I— 

It 

S 


about four miles from Bedford, England, in 1628. 
His sole education, as a child, consisted in haying 
been taught to read and write. He never, even 
when a man, acquired the knowledge of any lan¬ 
guage but his own; and he understood that only 
in the form in whioh the people spoke it, racily 
and idiomatically indeed, but neither gramati- 
cally nor elegantly. His library, in his best 
days, had but few books, of which the Bible was 
the chief. For what he wrote, he was not in¬ 
debted to human learning, to skill acquired in 
the schools, or to any subtle eloquence of style. 
That such a book as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
should have been composed, under the disadvan¬ 
tages it was, will always be a stumbling block to 


the infidel, and can be realized only by*those who 
know and believe that God designedly selects, at 
fitting periods, “the weak things of this world to 
confound the mighty.” 

In early life Bunyan was idle, profane, a Sab- 
bath-breaker, and perhaps worse, ne has left 
on record that he was a ringleader in all vice, 
and a monster in iniquity; but these terms are 
too severe probably to be taken in their ordinary 
sense; for Bunyan felt everything vividly, and 
doubtless, in his remorse, unconsciously exag¬ 
gerated his guilt. At eighteen he married, chiefly 
through the advice of his friends, who hoped that 
domestic life would lead to his reform. He did, 
in fact, improve a little. But no radical change 


Exact View of Banyan's Home. 

of character happened for many years. At last, j 
when about twenty-five years old, he overheard, j 
one day, two poor, pious women conversing, j 
Remorse inexpressible, according to his own \ 
account, suddenly seized him. The preaching i 
of Gifford, a Baptist dissenter, was the means of \ 
confirming these serious impressions. He re- ? 
solved to abandon his old courses, and accord- j 
ingly, in 1652, was baptized into the church at 
Bedford. \ 

It was no light cross he had undertaken to | 
bear. Evil days were coming, when persecution ! 
was to scourge the land; when an unspotted life \ 
was to be no protection; when men were to rot 
in dungeons for conscience sake, at the will of 
intolerant prelates and a licentious court. But 1 
the Almighty was preparing martyrs to bear tes¬ 
timony, and among them, foremost of all, was to * 


(Prom a rare print.) 

be John Bunyan. The new convert, by slow 
degrees, acquired confidence to pray and ex¬ 
hort in public, until, in 1656, he was encouraged 
by his church publicly to preach the gospel. 
Crowds of listeners soon gathered wherever be 
was announced. Learned men, beneficed men, 
men of fashion, condescended to turn aside and 
hear the wonderful tinker. At London, where he 
sometimes preached, the chapel would not hold 
half of those who thronged to listen. A fine 
voice, a commanding figure, vivid language, ft 
contagious seriousness, and an imagination that 
brought the scenes he painted visibly, as it were, 
before the audience, rendered Bunyan the most 
powerful pulpit orator, for the common people, 
that his age, perhaps, afforded. As such he be¬ 
came marked for proscription among the very 
first. In 1660, but a few months after the 
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Restoration, he was arrested, and 
committed to Bedford jail, till he 
should engage to abandon public ex¬ 
hortation. This was the beginning 
of an imprisonment which lasted 
twelve years. For though Bunyan 
was often offered his liberty, by the 
judges, if he would cease preaching, 
and go to the regular church, he an 
swered stoutTy to the last, as he had 
answered at first:—“If I were out 
of prison to-day, I would preach the 
gospel again to-morrow, by the help 
of God.” 

In this long incarceration, his 
wife was, next to his religion, his 
great Btay and support She was 
his second partner, and a woman 
of unusual character. She cheered 
him with her society, besieged the 
jadges for his relief, and even went 
op to the House of Lords with a 
petition in his behalf. Bunyan’s 
chief additional solace was the pre¬ 
sence of his blind daughter, one of 
his offspring by his first wife, a 
child whom he seems to have loved 
with an intensity proportioned to 
her misfortune. His time was oc¬ 
cupied in weaving baskets for the 


Bunjaa before the Jalgea 


support of his family, and in talking to her, or 
when alone, in studying his Bible, and writini 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Gradually his mih 
deportment won on the heart of his jailor, wh< 
finally allowed him to leave the prison when h, 
pleased, in order to preach at midnight, or evei 
to remain occasionally with his family. Once 
when absent, Bunyan felt as if he ought to re- 
turn, and did so, waking up the unwilling jailor tc 
admit him. That very night a messenger, from 
the authorities in London, called at the prison, 
purposely to see Bunyan, having heard of the 
icense allowed to him. When the spy was gone, 
e jailor turned to Bunyan, saying, “you may 
go out now when you please, for you know when 
to return better than I can tell you.” 

At last, in 1672, Bunyan was released, through 
the intercession of George Whitehead, a leading 
Quaker, who had great personal influence with 
e “g- In the preceding year, Bunyan had 


I been chosen pastor of Gifford’s old church, and 
he now openly assumed its charge, taking out 
a license to preach. For sixteen years subse¬ 
quently he labored in Bedfordshire, Cambridge¬ 
shire, and neighboring counties, always with the 
most marked sucoess, founding everywhere flour¬ 
ishing churches, many of which exist to this day. 
At last, in 1688, leaving home on a mission of 
oharity, he became exposed to a drenching rain 
between Beading and London, was seized with a 
violent fever, and died, at the end of ten days, 
in the house of a friend, in the metropolis. He 
was buried at Bonhill Fields, where his tomb 
may still be seen. 

Besides the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Bunyan 
wrote “Grace Abounding,” “The Holy War,” 
and other works of merit. But the transcen¬ 
dent genius, displayed in his great allegory, has 
thrown these into comparative shade, so that 
they are now but little read. 


WHAT IS 

Sir I what is life? A vision brief; c 

The sunshine on a quiv’ring leaf; i 


LIFE? 

A fountain’s spray; a passing wave; 

A breath, a step, and then the grave! e. h. m. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT LADIES SHOES 


BT HBNBY J. VERSON. 


The making of 
shoes was one of the 
earliest arts prac- 1 
tised. Paintings on 
the oldest tombs of 
Egypt represent cob¬ 
blers at work, as seen 
in the initial letter to 
this article. Origi¬ 
nally a rude sandal 
protected the foot, but gradually the shoe in¬ 
creased in convenience and beauty, until, in the 
days of imperial Rome, shoes were made of the 
most elaborate designs, and ornamented with the 
rarest gems. With the irruption of the Gbths 
the art deolined. In modern times the elegance 
of the shoe has been fully restored, though the 
barbaric pomp, which adorned it with precious 
stones, has been avoided by the purer taste of 
the day. 

It is only, however, among highly oivilized 
nations, that the shoe has attained to perfection. 
The French and American shoes rank first; next 
to these come the English; while those of other 
peoples become ruder and ruder as we advance 
outward from these great centres. Even in 
France and England the peasantry still wear 
shoes of the most clumsy character. The wooden 
shoe is common everywhere in the first country, 
and the rough, mis-shapen brogan in the last. 
In Italy, the brigands of the Abruzzi wear identi¬ 
cally the same shoe, which the rustics of ancient 
Rome wore two thousand years ago. 

In all ages, however, ladies shoes have been 
lighter and more elegant than those of the men. 
The Hebrew women covered their shoes with 
gems, as the Turkish beauties do theirs to this 
day. In the times of the Plantagenets, the ladies 
of England wore shoes, in which the greatest 
variety of pattern, and richness of oolor, were 
aimed at: some of these shoes, ootemporary with 
the reign of Edward the Third, recall the gor¬ 
geous taste which originated the rose windows 
of stained glass belonging to the same period. 
The ladies shoe of the middle ages generally 
covered the ankle, like a Wellington boot does 
now, and had a pointed toe. In the reign of 
William the Third, the high heel, copied from 
that monarch’s favorite, the jack-boot, came into 



fashion, and continued the rage until the close of 
the last century. In many families ladies shoes 
of this description are still preserved. How our 
grandmothers walked, in such stiff and stilted 
affairs, is almost inoredible. 

A small foot, in all times, and among all na¬ 
tions, has been one of the greatest charms of 
woman. The Chinese carioature it, by reducing 
the female foot to a mere stump; and some Ame¬ 
rican ladies are almost as foolish, by cramping it 
in ill-fitting shoes. The true beauty of the foot 
consists in heighth of instep, plumpness, and 
absence of all distortions. A properly made 
shoe, which leaves the foot to play, with compa¬ 
rative freedom, and thus retains the symmetry 
of that member, will always make the foot look 
smaller than a tight shoe. It was no pinched, 
painful foot, destined to distortion and bunions, 
whose beauty and agility Sir John Suckling cele¬ 
brated in his delicious ballad on the Wedding. 

“Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light; 

But oh, she dances such a way, 

No sun upon an Eastern day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 

The best ladies shoes made in the United 
States, are manufactured at Philadelphia. More 
capital is invested in this particular branch, in 
that city, than in any other in the nation. There 
are fifteen hundred shops there, in which shoes 
are sold, at either wholesale, or retail, or both. 
Twelve thousand persons earn a livelihood, and 
sixty thousand are supported, by this manufac¬ 
ture : of these five thousand are binders, who are 
always women, earning six dollars a week on the 
j average; and seven thousand are males, cutters, 

| and other workmen, earning twelve dollars a 
| week. It is estimated that at least a million of 
dollars is invested, in Philadelphia, in the making 
I of ladies shoes alone. When to this is added 
j the enormous sums embarked in the collateral 
j branches of the business, as in the preparation 
! of sole leather, morocco, kid, &c., in all which 
I that oity excels, the entire capital involved, 
directly and indirectly, in the manufacture of 
ladies shoes, becomes almost incredible. One 
of the first firms is that of J. W. McCurdy & 

• Son, which has a reputation of more than thirty 
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years’ standing. Believing that a chapter on 
ladies shoes would be interesting to the sex, 
we lately visited their establishment, observed 
the entire process of making a shoe, obtained 
their choicest patterns, which we caused to be 
engraved, and now lay the result before our 
readers. 

Ladies shoes are made of all kinds of leather. 
But fine patent leather, calf, kid, and morocco, 
both black and mode colored, are the staples. 
French, English and Italian lastings are used 
also for gaiters: and sometimes silks, white and 
black French kids, &c. The Wellington boot is 


up the boot, they will be fastened to the parts 
next to which he has laid them. Having done 
this, he leaves the kid, and taking a piece of 
patent leather produces the vamp, with but 
four or five dexterous movements of his knife, 
throning it down before you, exactly as it is 
represented in the accompanying engraving. He 


the most popular kind of shoe generally. It 
is composed of English kid, and French patent 
leather, the quarters being made of the former, 
and the vamp of the latter. The cutter first 
takes a piece of kid, and with wonderful rapidity 
cuts out an apparently mis-shapen bit, which he 
tells you i 8 to form the quarters of tha boot. 
We give an engraving, Fig. 1, of it: but who 
would believe it the quarters? He next carves 
out another bit, Fig. 2, whioh he informs you is 


the lap for the button-holes. The letters A, A, 
show where this lap and the quarters fit together, 
as well as which is the button side of the boot. 
Then he slices off a fragment, Fig. 3, which he 
says is the stay, on the inside of the quarter, 
for the buttons, indispensable, he adds, to make 
them more durable, as well as to prevent the eye 
of the button from injuring the foot. Finally 
he cuts two narrow strips, which he places, as 
shown in the out, telling you that they are stays, 
the one for the outside of the boot, the other for 
the back and front of the lap, and that, in making 


concludes the manufacture of his shoe by cutting 
f out of-heavy sheeting a lining, of the form of the 
■ entire boot. 

The articles are now taken to the binder, who 
| completes the upper part of the shoe, which 
. comes from her finished in all material respects 
except the Bole. The sole is cut out of thick 
leather, generally fine cowhide. The two parte, 
the uppers and sole, are carried to the workman, 
who sews them together, using an awl to perfo¬ 
rate the leather, a waxed string for thread, and 
a bristle for his needle. In some places the soles 
and uppers are pegged together, but no elegant 
shoes, for either gentlemen or ladies, are made 
in this way. On the finer kind of ladies shoes, 
especially the summer boot, such as seen in the 
annexed illustration, made entirely of lasting, 


generally of light colors, very neat workmen are 
required, who command commensurately high 
wages. The boot, after leaving the workman, 
goes to the trimmer, whose duty it is to sew on 
the buttons, &c. Dismissed from her hands, it is 
fit for the shop. In a month or two, at furthest, 
it is twinkling, in and out, under the skirt of a 
belle, perhaps on Chesnut street, perhaps in some 
city or village South or West. 

The Child’s Wellington Boot, of which we pre¬ 
sent next an engraving, is similar to the ladies, 
with the exception that the kid is not so fine, 
and that there is no heel, the latter being omitted 
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partly to save expense, partly because' children 
find a difficulty in wearing a heel. A charming 
article for little girls, or even boys, is the Child’s 
Opera Boot, of which we annex a cut: the bottom 



and facing are of patent leather; and the tops 
of black, bronze, blue, or light mode colored 
morocco: it is durable as well as beautiful. 

Formerly, as we have seen, the heel was all 
the rage. But after gradually declining from 
its disproportionate heighth, it finally died out 
about the year 1832. It has lately come into 
favor again, but will never, we hope, attain its 
old exaggerated size. A neat heel, such as is 
seen in the accompanying engraving of the 



Heeled Gaiter, is useful in elevating the foot 
above a damp pavement. Where the instep is 


low, the heel may be increased a little in heighth, 
as this adds to the apparent beauty of the in¬ 
step. Few workmen, as yet, have learned to 
make good heels. The Heeled Gaiter is the 
most popular shoe for walking, at present, being 
considered the dress boot par excellence. It is 
generally made of fine French lasting, with 
patent leather tips, or toe pieoes. 



I The Ladies Slipper, as represented in the 
above cut, is only worn in the house, or at 
evening parties, or in the summer season. It is 
usually made of morocco, but when intended for 
< a dress shoe should be of satin, or else of the 
! finest kid; Few manufacturers can turn out so 
, elegant a slipper as this cf McCurdy and Son. 



The latest novelty is the Sontag Tie, which we 
here present. It is composed of either morocco, 
or kid, with patent leather tops. It was intro¬ 
duced, for the first time, during last winter. 
Manufacturers, to suit the taste of the fair 
public, are obliged continually to get up new 
styles. 

A word, in conclusion, about stockings. These 
should be neither too large, nor too small; it is 
as indispensable they should fit exactly as that 
the shoe should. Silk stookings, where little 
exercise is taken, are the most comfortable; and 
if the best silk is considered too expensive, a 
thick spun silk is a good substitute. Where 
much walking is required lamb’s wool is the best 
material. 


LILLY 

Out on the morning air joy-bells are ringing; 

Down in the valley the blue birds are singing; 

The sun seems to smile from the light clouds above me 
As if, on my bridal morn, he too could love me. 

The flowers are sweet 
That kiss my feet, 

As my bonny bride I hasten to meet, 

But no flower is here, 

So fair and dear, 

As my loving, dark-eyed Lilly Mere! 


MERE. 

In the still evening the churoh bells are tolling, 
Solemnly, sadly, the echoes are rolling, 

Over the hill-top, and down by the fountain, 

To meet the procession ascending the mountain. 
How still and fair 
The light there! 

Her pall waves slow in the mountain air! 
Oh, God! how dear! 

I leave thee here— 

Thou art an angel Lilly Mpre! w. w. 
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THE SHIPWRECK 


BT TH1 AUTH01 Of “TH1 VALLEY FARM,” “DORA ATHERTON,” &0. 


It was past midnight, yet the young lord of 
Craigholme still sat in his chamber, nor thought 
of repose. A letter lying open on the table before 
him, and which he frequently picked up, gazed j 
tenderly at, and reread, might, perhaps, account j 
for this wakefulness; for it was from the Lady j 
Edith Mountjoy, his betrothed bride, who had j 
been absent with her parents in Italy, for many ; 
a year, but who now wrote to announce their ; 
speedy return. “We are coming by way of the : 
Alps, Strasbourg, and Paris,” it said, “and I rely 
on your meeting us at the latter plaoe. Much 
as I know your tenantry require your personal 
aid and oversight, and heartily as I join in your j 
plans of reform, I think you can surely spare ’ 
a fortnight” 

It was partly the decision of this question, 
partly the joy of knowing the Lady Edith would 
soon return, which had driven sleep from Craig- : 
holme’s pillow. He was an Irish proprietor of 
rank, who, on coming into property and title, had 
resolved to do all he could to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of his tenants, most of them lineal descen¬ 
dants of the ancient clan of which his ancestors 
had been the ohiefs. To this purpose he had 
steadily adhered. The result had been that thrift, : 
good agriculture and plenty, had succeeded to |j 
waste, poor tillage and penury. The Lady Edith, 
whom he had met, and to whom he had become | 
engaged, during one of his few necessary ab- ; 
sences in London, entered enthusiastically into ; 
his plans; and did not make a remonstrance, or ; 
even breathe an audible sigh, when, on her ; 
mother’s health requiring a winter in Italy, he 
had plead duty as his reason for not accompany¬ 
ing her, as her parents desired. On the present : 
occasion, his personal inspection was indispen- > 
sable to some changes going on, and again duty J 
stepped in to prevent his gratifying the wishes of ; 
the Mountjoys. 

“It cannot be,” he said, at last. “I will write : 
to Edith to-night: and when she knows the reason, ; 
I know she will forgive me.” But he did not ; 
arrive at this conclusion without a sigh; and, as j 
if for relief, he rose and walked to the window, J 
before commencing his letter. 

Craigholme Castle stood on the landward slope 
of a hill, close to tho rocky coast, and with the ; 
broad Atlantic stretching away, apparently illimi- ; 


tably, in th'e distance. The house was partially 
sheltered from the gales that so often swept the 
ocean; but one wing of it, in order to command 
a view of the sea, was more exposed. In this 
wing Craigholme himself had his apartments, 
for he loved the sight of the great deep, alike in 
tempest and in calm. 

On the present oocasion the wind blew and 
howled around the wing, as if angry spirits were 
raging for the mastery. The casements shook, 
bricks were heard clattering to the earth, and 
the thunder of the surf on the iron-bound coast 
shook the whole house. Dark clouds almost 
entirely obscured the firmament, though the moon 
occasionally broke through for a moment, throw¬ 
ing a ghastly light on the white breakers, and on 
the square tower of the former, but now ruined, 
castle, which stood like a sullen sentinel, keep¬ 
ing watch on a rock that directly overhung the 
deep. 

“What a hurricane it has been,” said the young 
lord. “God help the sailors, if there are any, 
to-night, on this lee shore! But hark! what was 
that?” For, as if in answer to his pious excla¬ 
mation, a gun boomed, at that instant, solemnly 
and slow, across the waste of darkness. Again 
and again the sound was heard. At the third 
repetition, Craigholme, exclaiming, “it is a ship 
in distress,” left his room, and hurried toward 
the beach. 

The wind, on his emerging into the open air, 
blew so that he oould scarcely stand; but reso¬ 
lutely facing it, he made his way to the little 
landing place. This was a comparatively sheltered 
spot embayed between the high headlands, on 
one of which Craigholme castle stood: and it was 
the only spot where, at any time, a debarkation 
could be effected in safety. As he had partially 
hoped, the young lord found most of the village 
fishermen already collected, listening to the signal 
guns, and endeavoring, through the gloom, to see 
where the ill-fated ship was. 

“Can’t you make her out, Pat, my boy?” said 
Craigholme, to a bold young fisherman of about 
his own age. 

“Not yet, my lord,” was the answer, “its as 
thick as a stone wall, you persave.” 

At that instant the moon struggled into sight, , 
and for a while sailed majestically on, calm and 
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beautifully as on the stillest summer evening, 
■when smiling down on lovers walking beneath 
hawthorn hedges. By the aid of the temporary 
light, thus poured on the black waters, a fore¬ 
top-sail schooner was seen in the very act of 
striking on a ledge of rocks, known along the 
whole coast, for their fatal character, as the 
Crags of Death. The instant after, the moon was 
again obscured; and the vessel disappeared from 
sight: but a cry of agony, it seemed to the excited 
listeners, reached them even over the uproar of 
of the gale. 

“Who will venture out?” said the young lord, 
after a short, but terrible silence. “ The schooner 
can’t hold together long, and what is done must 
be done quickly.” 

There was no answer for a while. At last one 
of the oldest fishermen, seeing that no one else 
replied, spoke for the rest. “It would be tempt¬ 
ing heaven, my lord: no boat could hope to reach 
them in such a sea.” 

“I don’t know, O’Connor,” returned Craig- 
holme. “But, whether one oan or not, I’m going 
to make the attempt, if I can get a crew. Do 
you think my lads, I’ll stand here, and see human 
souls, almost within cable length, perish, without 
making at least an effort to save them? Who’s 
for the trial? You, Connel, my foster-brother,” 
he said, turning to one who had just come up, 
“you’ll go with me, won’t you? I want only 
single men, like myself and you; and, please God, 
we’ll save that crew, or die in the attempt.” 

At this heroic behavior, on the part of their 
young and beloved master, a dozen stalwart 
fishermen stepped forward; a boat was launched; 
and the picked crew was preparing to start, 
when the priest appeared rushing down to the 
beach. 

“For the love of God,” said the holy man, 
excitedly, crossing himself at the august name, 
“stop, stop. What are you doing, my lord? 
Where was your courage, ye cowards,” he ex¬ 
claimed turning half angrily to the fishermen, 
“ that ye held back till he offered to go himself? 
Indeed, my lord,” he continued, addressing Craig- 
holme again, “you must come back, and let 
these children go alone. Your life is too precious 
to be risked. Think,” he added, drawing close to 
the young man, and holding him back from the 
boat, “think of.the Lady Edith.” 

Though of different faiths, Craigholme and the 
priest had a warm esteem and even affection for 
each other, the result of mutual co-operation in 
many a scheme of Christian charity. The father 
regarded the young lord almost as his own child; 
and the latter looked up with something of a son’s 
deference to the former. He hesitated, therefore, 


at this expostulation. But, with the Lady Edith’s 
name this hesitation passed away. 

“My father,” he said, “you make my path of 
duty clear. If I were to hold back now, I should 
know it was a selfish motive that prompted me; 
and was the crew of the wreck to be lost, I should 
feel as if, in part, accountable for their deaths. 
No, not a word more; I am resolved. Your bless¬ 
ing before we go, however.” 

He bared his head and knelt, the spectators 
all following his example. The aged priest, 
raising his hands, blessed him in a faltering voioe. 
Oh! would that there were moi e such instances, 
where men, differing in faiths, unite in doing 
God’s work of mercy and sucoor. 

The blessing over, the volunteers took their 
seats; the oars fell; and the boat shot out into 
the raging sea. The moon had now reappeared, 
and the schooner was distinctly visible on the 
rocks, though both masts were gone, and the 
waves were boiling around her at such a rale, 
that the fishermen expected momentarily to see 
her go to pieces. With intense anxiety they 
watched the boat slowly struggling seaward. 
Now the light toy, for it seemed no more com¬ 
paratively, rose on the wave, and now sunk 
wholly out of sight, nor did it appear, even to 
the most brave-hearted, that it was possible for 
her to achieve her errand. Every little while, 
some huge roller, twice as gigantic as even the 
enormous billows which had preceded it, was 
seen coming down toward the frail boat, mount¬ 
ing higher, and higher, and higher above it, as if 
first to overtop and then bury the venturesome 
adventurers; but, at such times, it fairly made 
the spectators cheer, to see how steadily the crew 
pulled, and with what eye and nerve the young 
lord steered up the wall, as it were, of waters. 
Suddenly, as the anxious crowd gazed, the crest of 
the wave was reached; the boat hung suspended 
for a second, her Btern high in air; and, then with a 
rush, as if an abyss had opened before her, down 
she went, disappearing from sight. How every 
breath was held, after that, till she emerged 
again to sight, breasting a new wave, but only 
to vanish again, on surmounting it, and bring 
back a return of suspense. For half an hour 
nearly the excited group at the landing waited 
the end of this heroic strife, often losing sight 
entirely of the boat when the moon became 
obscured. 

Torches had, meantime, been brought, and 
their lurid glare, lighting up the black rocks, 
the foaming surf, the bits of wreck coming ashore, 
and the grim tower in the back-ground, made 
the scene picturesque even to horror. Added to 
this was the unceasing roar of the breakers, like 
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ten thousand batteries, and the howl of the gale, 
which sometimes rose even above this tremendous 
thunder. 

“God help him, God have pity on them,” said 
the priest, unconsciously giving expression to 
his thoughts, “I oan’t see them any more, they 
must be lost” 

The moon had, that instant, come forth again; 
and, as the priest said, no boat was in sight. 
But one of the fishermen, celebrated for his keen 
sight, hastened to say that, just as the moon 
emerged, he thought he had seen the boat dis¬ 
appear behind the Crags of Death. 

“I’m not oertain. For I saw it, if I saw it 
all, like the flash of a sea-bird’s wing, low on the 
horizon, gone in a moment. But there’s this in 
its favor. They’ll have to go round the Crags, 
and lie under their lee, to get at the wreck at 
all. If the crew of the schooner have managed 
to get to the rock, Craigholme will bring ’em 
back, that is if he hasn’t gone down. All we 
can do is to wait for the next half hour, and pray 
the Lord to have mercy on ’em all.” 

But how long that half hour seemed! Often 
the old priest looked at his watch, to be assured 
that the specified time had not expired, and thus 
to recall the hope that had almost died out. At 
last the full period had passed. Still no boat ap¬ 
peared. Five minutes, ten minutes elapsed, and 
now the most sanguine began to despair. The 
wreck, within the last few moments, had gone 
bodily to pieces, and the waters were churning 
white over the spot where it had struck. Even 
the Crags, though not yet quite covered with the 
rising tide, were hidden from view by the driving 
spray that hung continually, like a thick mist, 
above them. 

“They are lost,” said the priest at last, in a 
broken voice, “they who would have saved, as 
well as they who were in peril first. God ha^e 
mercy on their souls.” And tears chased each 
other down his aged cheeks. 

But, at that instant, the keen-sighted fisher¬ 
man, who had never taken his eyes from the 
spot where the boat had disappeared, broke forth ; 
rapturously, “I see them, I see them, the boat 
is full, they are coming back, hurrah, hurrah!” j 
And he too, overoome, though in a different way, ! 
shed tears, waving his cap frantically around his 
head. 

Every eye was fixed immediately on the spot 
to which he pointed. The clouds were now 
rapidly dissipating, and the moon shone with 
undimmed splendor, so that even those with the 
weakest sight could discern the boat. On she 
came, her bow pointed directly toward the land¬ 
ing, riding the surges as buoyantly as a wild- 


duck itself. As she drew nearer, a white dress 
was seen among her crowded freight, proving 
that one female at least had been saved; and, on 
beholding this, the prayers of the spectators, 
and their anxiety, for the safe return of the 
adventurers, grew, if possible, more ardent than 
ever. Oh! how intensely the little crowd watched 
the struggle, which, for nearly half an hour, the 
light craft maintained against the angry billows, 
which waved around it, as if determined not to 
be cheated of their prey. 

At last the boat shot into the comparatively 
smooth space in front of the landing; and the 
moment after, was disembarking her living 
freight.. Two females were borne ashore, one 
in the arms of Craigholme himself, the other by 
a military-looking man, with grey hair, but still 
in the prime of his strength. 

“Run to the castle, for life and death,” were 
the young lord’s words, “and have chambers 
prepared for these ladies. My good father,” he 
added quickly, in a whisper, as he caught the 
eye of the priest, “only think of God’s mercy, 
in instigating me to go out to that wreck. The 
schooner was a yacht, lent to my Lord Mountjoy, 
to bring him home, which induced him to change 
his plan of returning by the Rhine. They would 
have been lost, Edith and all, if I had not gone 
out. See that my lord and lady, the last of whom 
like Edith is senseless almost from exhaustion, 
are brought up to the castle; and have Dr. Morgan 
sent for immediately.” 

As he spoke these words, Craigholme had 
hurried on, the priest following by his side, and 
the fair burden in his arms lying so still that he 
might have thought her dead, but for the almost 
imperceptible pressure, with which, from time 
to time, she clasped his neck. He knew that the 
castle was the nearest place where any comforts 
could be found for the drenched and almost dead 
females, and therefore he was hurrying forward, 
without pause, to that destination, the emergency 
of the oase giving him strength to carry the Lady 
Edith as if she had been but a child. The other 
rescued persons followed after, or were borne 
along by eager volunteers; while four or five of 
the fleetest villagers darted onward to announce 
their approach. 

Three days from that memorable night, a car¬ 
riage and four bore away the now recovered 
lord and countess of Mountjoy, with their fair 
daughter. Three months subsequently, a car¬ 
riage and four, decked with white favors, drove 
into the castle gates, amid the ringing of the 
village bells, and the shouts of the villagers, 
while a procession of young girls, dressed 
in white, waited in front of the hall door to 
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strew flowera before their young mistress as she 
alighted. And such was the seoond welcome of 
the Lady Edith to her future house. 

“Ah! never,” she said, as she turned to her 
husband, “would I have entered here, either as 
rescued from shipwreck or as happy bride, if; 
you, dearest, had not placed duty before even 


; me, on that terrible night God enable me to 
bf worthy of you.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she spoke, 
which her young bridegroom kissed tenderly 
away, saying, “God strengthen us both, my love, 
always, and under all temptations, to do our 
duty, for therein lies the true path to happiness. 


LINES. 

BY 8.E. JUDSON. 


Its pleasant change the Spring has wrought 
Our homestead about once more; 

Fresh buds and roses June has brought. 

As sweet and bright as before. 

The rugged boughs of the apple tree 
Are enwreathed with blossoms again; 

There sweetly the robins warble to me 
A blithe and a cheering strain; 

And the little brook o'er its pebbles sings 
To the wild flowers on its bank, 

Gurgling along where the tall grass springs 
In the meadow so green and rank. 

The early peppermint grows so near 
That it bends to the surface bright, 

Till its leaves are waehed by the ripples clear 
That sparkle and flash in the light. 

Ah! the tiny footpath yet I can trace 
That leads where the violets blew, 

In that green, and moist, but Bunny place, 
E’er the sweetest and earliest grew. 


O’er the spot I wandered a happy child, 

Those tiny wild flowers to cull: 

I remember bow sweetly my mother smiled 
When I brought her an apron full. 

But, alas! their faintly perfumed breath 
My spirit no longer cheers, 

For her eyes are closed in the sleep of death, 
And mine are dim with tears. 

Away in the valley, peaceful and lone. 

Where the head-stones thickly rise, 

A new-made grave they have marked with a stone, 
And His there my mother lies. 

Oh! sadly her love and care we miss, 

And never again shall find, 

In a world that is cold and false like this 
A friend bo faithful and kind. 

But though pleasant the change the gentle hand 
Of Spring has wrought round our home; 

Yet my mother has gone to a brighter land, 
Where the blight of no Winter may come. 


THE STARS. 

by h. j. beyerle, m. d. 


Ye twinkling sparks in yonder skies, 

Ye watchmen of the weary night, 

That pierce the gloom like angel’s eyes, 
And make the Heav’ns a sea of light: 

Why do ye nightly range above 
In thick array, in calmness deep, 

And shower down your smiles of love 
Upon the earth all lost in sleep? 

List! list! a voice upon the breeze 
Comes gently with the twilight’s flight: 

“ The groat Creator made all these 
To glorify Him in the night! 

“The many songsters of the air. 

Repeat nia praises as they fly; 


The flowers on the weeds declare 
The skill of Him who dwells on high; 

“The brooklet, rippling o'er the plain, 
Murmurs His name at ev'ry bend; 

And on the waving fields of grain 
His love in words of gold is penn’d! 

“But when the aun's last setting ray 
Has parted from the Western hill; 

When calm succeeds the bustling day, 
And ev'ry earthly voice is still: 

“Then do the Heavens, in their turn, 

To His dominion testify, 

And mntely sing, as bright they burn, 
‘There is a God who rules on high!'” 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 

AN ITALIAN COTTAGE. 



A cottage is of course understood to mean a 
dwelling of limited accommodation, intended for 
the occupation of a family of moderate size and 
means, either wholly managing the household 
cares itself, or with the assistance at most of one 
or two domestics. It is, then, evident, that a 
cottage should be arranged with a different view, 
both as regards utility and style of beauty, from 
a villa; as the family which is satisfied by living 
in a comfortable and economical little dwelling 
has very different wants from the family of 
wealth which occupies a villa, and which is as 
often build as much for display, as for the grati¬ 
fication of taste. 

The highest principle, therefore, to be followed 
in the designing and building of a cottage, is to 
wrange and construct everything according to 
its utility; which, when done, will give it the 
true character of a cottage, that of simplicity: 
a character most expressive of the tastes and 
wants of cottage life, and which ought, therefore, 
to pervade every portion of Cottage Architecture 
in arrangement, construction and decoration. 

The predominant oharaoter of this cottage 
is simplicity, both in its external and internal 
arrangement. The vestibule is eleven by six¬ 
teen feet, and contains the staircase leading to 


the second story. This vestibule is rather large 
for a dwelling of this size; but it may be used 
as a room, in connexion with the parlor and 
living-room, by opening the two communicating 
doors. The parlor is quite a spacious apart¬ 
ment for a cottage, being sixteen by twenty-two 
feet, and when fitted up in a tasty and simple 
manner, will make a very pleasant and comfort¬ 
able room. The living-room is sixteen by six¬ 
teen feet. 

Between the living-room and kitchen is a small 
entry. This entry will be found of great use. It 
interrupts the passage of all sounds and odors 
from the kitchen, and forms also a very agree¬ 
able communication for the kitchen and living- 
room with the yard. There is a small porch, 
six by ten f et, on the outside of the entry, con¬ 
structed of lattice-work, and which may be 
suitably decorated with vines. The kitchen is 
sixteen feet square, with a good pantry con¬ 
nected, a d supplied with an abundance of light 
and fresh air. , 

The veranda is eight feet in width, and forms 
a prominent feature in the design. The sup¬ 
ports are formed of trellis-work. The little 
arbor, or covered seat, is constructed of trellis- 
work, and, covered with vines, and forms a very 
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handsome appendage to the 
gable, conveying at the first 
glance an impression of refine¬ 
ment and taste. 

The height of the first story 
is ten feet, and the second 
eight feet, in the clear. 

This cottage should be built 
of brick and stucco, with six¬ 
teen inch hollow walls; or 
with smooth brick, painted of 
some pleasing neutral tint 
The window-dressings, where 
dressed stone is scarce or 
costly, should be built of brick 
and stuccoed, except the sills, 
which should be of dressed 
stone. The balconies may be 
of wood, painted and sanded 
to harmonize with the walls. 
All the inside woodwork, ex¬ 
cept steps and floors, to be 
painted of a dark color, and 
grained to represent oak or 
walnut. 



GROUND PLAN. 


DIMENSIONS. 

PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 

FEET. 

11 X 16 
22 

16 X 16 
7X7 i 
6 ><1 10 
16 X! 16 
7 X 8 
8 ft. wide. 


BECOND FLOOR. 


9. 

Staircase, - - 

11 X 

16 

10. 

Bed-room, - - 

16 X 

18 

11. 

Bed-room, - - 

16 X 

16 

12. 

Linen-press, - 

7 X 

7 

13. 

Bed-room, - - 

16 X 

16 


1. Vestibule, - - 

2. Parlor, - - - 

3. Living-room, - 

4. Entry, - - - 

5. Porch, - - - 

6. Porch, - - - 

7. Pantry, - - 

8. Veranda, - - 



lines. 


BY O' l. parsons. 


The Summer days have come again, 
And all seems bright and gay; 
But a sadness rests upon my heart, 
That I cannot banish away. 


I think of one, so pure and good, 

Who fades with the Summer dowers 1 
Yet why lament? Ohl she has gone 
To a better home than ours! 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 


PART I. 

It was the first of Jane, and we all sat down in 
family council to determine upon the important 
question of our summer arrangements. Where 
should we go first? The eleotion was a puzzling 
one, for all pulled different ways, and no candi¬ 
date received more than one vote. Papa was 
fond of travelling, and exhausted his eloquence 
in favor of Niagara; mamma loved quiet, and 
suggested a country farm house; (she had surely 
forgotten the roosters, and all those dreadful 
crowings and oaoklings that rudely drag one 
from the land of dreams,) Sophia was given to 
“purling streams” and “shady bowers,” and her 
choioe had already taken firm root in Geneva; 
Tom, precociously seized with a fancy for going 
about and seeking what he could devour—in 
other words, being very fond of gunning and 
fishing, held out against a three hours’ siege of 
his sisters’ tongues in favor of some little, hum¬ 
drum village in Connecticut; and your humble 
servant, like an amiable weather-oock, stood 
ready to go with the victor. 

Wp made such a din and confusion of tongues, 
that papa insisted upon it we quite put to shame 
the voters at election time; and Cousin Martha, 
who had come to spend the day, looked mildly 
up from her sewing, and smiled, half sadly, at 
our eagerness. “ Perhaps,” thought I, “it is 
selfish in us thus to disouss our plans of pleasure 
before one to whom such enjoyments are forbid¬ 
den treats”—for Cousin Martha was a “poor re¬ 
lation,” and quite unlikely ever to be anything 
else. Poor thing! she had known better days; 
but an unfortunate marriage reduced her from 
her once proud station, and she was now a child¬ 
less widow, with very slender means. 

“It reminds me so of old times,” said she, as 
I seated myself beside her, “how well I recollect 
one summer, many years ago, when I, a giddy 
girl of seventeen, imagined that the life whioh 
lay before me was an uninterrupted pathway of 
roses. And how they all laughed at me that 
season! But I will tell you about it 

“ My father, one evening, asked us where we 
were to go that summer; and, before the others 
could answer, I had seized a newspaper, and ex¬ 
patiated most enthusiastically upon the attractive 
allurements of Opossum Lake. There was the 
Vol. XXIV.—2 


man’s advertisement; did he did not say that it 
was * an uncommonly healthy place’—‘within five 
minutes’ walk of everything’—‘finest fishing and 
shooting in the United States’—‘comforts of a 
home and pleasures of a visit, &o. ?’ Surely, he 
ought to know the merits of his own possessions! 

“ ‘Opossum Lake?’ repeated my father, ‘why, 
I never heard of the place! Where is it? Half 
a day’s journey from the city—humbug!* 

“*I hope there are no misquitoes there,* ob¬ 
served Aunt Cornelia, who, during our summer 
migrations, made a regular practice of spending 
the nights, towel in hand, slaughtering her musi¬ 
cal enemies. 

‘“Depend upon it. Aunt Cornelia,’ exclaimed 
my brother George, ‘ that, when you do get a bite, 
you will lose more than you gain!’ 

“My father joined heartily in the laugh at his 
sister’s expense, and they seemed to have for¬ 
gotten all about Opossum Lake; but I was re¬ 
solved that, if eloquence could win the day, it 
should be mine, and, at a fitting season, I again 
broached the subject. 

“‘Still harping upon that?’ said my father, 
with a smile, ‘what, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, ever put Opossum Lake into your 
head ? It offers very few inducements to a young 
lady.’ 

“I went over the advertisement to see what I 
could find. I knew it all by heart—from the 
very beginning, to the ‘apply by note, post¬ 
paid, to Zachary Grinder, at the Opossum Lake 
House.’ ” 

“But why did you care so much about it?” I 
very naturally inquired. 

“I expected to meet a friend there,” replied 
Cousin Martha, in manifest confusion, “and I 
said that it must be so pleasant living near the 
water—and I should like to learn how to fish— 
and-” 

“‘Gammon!’ exclaimed my eldest brother, 
‘you didn’t think it so pleasant to live near the 
water last summer, when we went to Clam-Pas¬ 
ture—and as to fishing, why, you’d never have 
patience enough to catch anything!’ 

“The family were against me; but I replied 
mildly to all, and talked so reasonably that they 
began to think there might be something in it. 
My father was almost conquered. 
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“ ‘And you are sure,* said George, ‘that there 
is plenty of shooting, and all that sort of thing?’ 

“What would I not have said ‘yes’ to? I 
made Opossum Lake all things to all men; until 
each member of the family altnost recognized, in 
my description, his or her own particular beau- 
ideal of an earthly Eden. 

“The first step toward reaching the summit 
of our wishes was to inform Zachary Grinder of 
our coming, ‘by note, post-paid,' as I impressed 
upon my father, while I stood leaning over his 
shoulder. ‘But perhaps Mr. Grinder CQpld not 
accommodate so many?’ 

“'Nonsense!’ said my father, bluntly, * I ’ll 
warrant you that he takes in all he can get—I 
only hope that we may not find it a take in in 
earnest!’ 

“The wish was heartily responded to by the 
others; and I could plainly read, in the eyes of 
those around me, that did the reality fall short 
of their expectations, why, my position would not 
be exactly an enviable one. But I was young 
and hopeful; I forgot that there would not be 
the same sun to gild OpoBsum Lake for them as 
for me; and, under my instructions, everything 
was prepared for a long sojourn. 

“ At length, we were fairly en route—feeling 
somewhat like travellers going to seek our for- 
une. George had his cherished gun—my eldest 
brother his fishing implements—and the rest of 
us some little bag, basket, or band-box, which is 
always detached from the main-land of baggage 
as too precious to be entrusted to common hands. 

“The whole distanoe was to be ‘half a day’s 
journey.* At seven in the morning we entered 
the cars, and there were kept ‘in durance vile* 
until twelve; we then found ourselves stranded v 


upon a miserable liotel, where we stopped to 
dine; and, after various delayB, we were packed, 
like so many bundles, in a ricketty stage-coach, 
that bore on its side the magical letters ‘ Opos¬ 
sum Lake.’ This vehicle must, at some former 
period of existence, have done penance as a 
snail; for crawling was evidently the only pace 
with which it was at all acquainted. When re¬ 
monstrated with, the driver always replied that 
‘we were going up hill’—had the height of that 
undulation been at all in proportion to its length, 
it would have caused Mont Blanc and Chimbo¬ 
razo to tremble in their shoes. And yet, in spite 
of this cautious manner of proceeding, we were 
jolted about at a fearful rate; until, as my father 
observed, ‘it was impossible to know whether we 
were in our place or not.* 


“ ‘ Half a day’s journey!* The hills were re 
with the fading sunset, when our ark oame to 
stand-still before a low, dilapidated house, wit 


a piazza around it; and, in my innocence, I at 
first imagined that this was only a sort of bye- 
place to change horses. The countenances of 
the others were firm, and plainly said, ‘don’t tell 
me that this is Opossum Lake House—I will not 
believe it.’ There was a stupid-looking man in 
shirt-sleeves on the piazza, who went in and shut 
the door, as though he expected to be robbed if 
he staid outside. 

“We wondered that the driver did not go on; 
but he had now reached the coach-door, and 
looked smilingly inviting, as he said,‘Opossum 
Lake House, ladies and gentlemen.* True enough! 
there was blue water close to the house; and if 
we acted up to what was expected of us, our next 
movement was to get out. 

“‘I don’t know,* said Aunt Cornelia,as she 
Bhivered at the cold breeze from the water, ‘where 
the healthiness of the place is!’ 

“‘Mattie! where are the snipes and part¬ 
ridges ?’ called out George. 

‘“You can scarcely expect,’ said my father, 
kindly, as he noticed my embarrassed face, ‘to 
find them hopping about the door, or sending 
forth stentorian invitations of come and kill us! 
Now, Mattie,’ he whispered, ‘you must introduce 
me to your friend, Mr. Grinder.’ 

“It would sound rather foolish to say that I 
was unacquainted with him, for had I not been 
extolling his merits for the last two weeks ? Had 
I not represented him as the most disinterested 
host that ever presided at an inn, until it seemed 
almost an insult to offer any remuneration to 
so noble a character? All of which my father 
treasured up against me, and reminded me of 
it, in his quizzical way, much oftener than was 
agreeable. 

“We opened the front door, and found our¬ 
selves, without the least warning, in an apart¬ 
ment that seemed already occupied by a stout, 
sun-browned man—a thin, freckled woman—the 
bashful individual in shirt-sleeves—and two over¬ 
grown girls—all drawn up in battle-ray against 
us. 

“We felt like intruders, and were about to 
take our departure; when the sun-browned man 
introduced himself as Zachary Grinder, and sig¬ 
nified that we could remain. We were their first 
boarders—they were not, therefore, exactly au 
fait at receptions. One by one the family van¬ 
ished, and we were left alone with Zachary Grin¬ 
der. My father made all necessary arrangements; 
and in a short time we found ourselves seated at 
a supper-table, where fish, of all shapes and sizes, 
seemed the only sort of food to be procured at 
Opossum Lake. We soon found that this was a 
peculiarity of the place. Every knife had a fishy 
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teste; the potatoes were all consumed for fish¬ 
cakes ; and every man that we met was always 
going a fishing. 

“Aunt Cornelia and I were domioiled in a 
room with a single window, that boasted neither 
shutter, blind, or shade of any description; and 
we were obliged to erect temporary screens of 
towels, dresses, or anything that came handy. 
Opossum Lake was destined to be a failure. As 
to its name, not a single opossum had ever been 
heard of within a hundred miles. 

“I began to feel weary and lonely. The Misses 
Grinder, during the whole period of their resi¬ 
dence upon this terrestrial planet, had never 
crossed the limits of the turnpike-gate—a dis¬ 
tance of two miles—and they looked with con¬ 
siderable horror upon any farther excursions. 
My father and brothers had become interested 
in the fishing, which was the ohief end and aim 
of an Opossum Lake existence, and determined 
to stay some time; but Aunt Cornelia absolutely 
refused to forgive me for bringing her there. 
Besides myriads of musquitoes, there were per¬ 
fect shoals of little gnats, who did even more 
execution, in their small way, than their larger 
brethren; and between them both we bid fair to 
be eaten up alive. 

“Didn’t I watoh and wait for a letter? At 
last it came—Gerard would be there to-morrow. 
But I see that you look inquiring: I must go 
back a little. 

“If ever there was perfection in man, it was 
to be found in Gerard Linfield. He was hand¬ 
some, generous, and good-tempered to a fault; 
he was everything but—rich. My father did not 
encourage his Visits, beoause of his poverty; and 
when we were at home, there was old Grand¬ 
mother Corning, who always peeped through the 
blinds at every beau that came to see me.” 

“Did they not think suoh conduct very 
strange?” I asked. 

“I don’t know what they thought ,” replied 
Cousin Martha, “but they never said so. I had 
no mother; and grandmother appeared to con¬ 
sider it her duty to torment my life out in con¬ 
sequence. When we left, in the summer, she 
always went to some other relations; and right 
glad was I when the time oame around. 

“We lived in an old-fashioned house, that then 
had a large garden attached to it; and at one 
side of the hoae was a lane leading to an apple 
orchard, and tlrere was our trysting-tree. Many 
a summer evening have I gone up to the old 
apple orchard, with my apron full of strawberries 
or peaches, and sat on the fence besi ^Gerard, 
*bile we regaled ourselves on the spoils. The 
beautiful moonbeams shone, down on our faceB, 


and silvered the gnarled trunks of the apple 
trees, as we sat there undisturbed in our quiet 
retreat. Oh! those were beautiful days! To 
get away from the eagle eyes of Grandmother 
Corning, and stroll with Gerard around the 
orchard was all that I asked of happiness. 

“In the rich, full light of the harvest moon, 
I oame home, one night, with a strange, new 
feeling of responsibility and concealment. I had 
stood with Gerard under our favorite tree; and 
he had taken both my hands, and fixed his eyes 
upon mine, while I gave him a solemn promise 
that I would live for him and him only. Then, 
raising his eyes to heaven, he repeated the same 
promise to me; and we spoke not again until we 
parted at the lane. 

“Oh, that well-remembered August night! Its 
events seem as those of yesterday. I can see it 
all: the orchard, and the old fence on which we 
sat—the rich moonlight, that bathed everything 
in a flood of silver—the tall figure, and noble 
face of Gerard Linfield—and the snowy folds of 
my white dress, as I stood leaning against the 
tree where I had sunk from intense emotion. 

“I did not tell my father of our engagement— 
1 dared not; I told no one; and our only chance 
of meeting was by stealth. Gerard was going to 
Opossum Lake—he had been sent there by his 
father to attend an old uncle; and I was now 
established there, waiting for his coming. 

“How bright grew the prospect around at 
our first meeting! How delightful the faces of 
Zachary Grinder and his family! How charm¬ 
ing our finy diet! My ennui had departed; I 
wandered by the shores of Opossum Lake, and 
thought the earth beautiful. There was one 
Gerard, and / was his beloved. 

“ I wonder that my father or brothers did not 
discover our secret. Aunt Cornelia never rcas 
very sharp, and now obstinately persisted in 
playing the hermit in her own room; but the 
others appeared to notice us no more than she 
did. It was well for us that they did not. How 
suddenly would everything have grown dull and 
oheerless without those evening walks! Gerard’s 
old uncle would, doubtless, have been left ‘alone 
in his glory;’ and I should have exerted myself 
as much for our return home as I ha«fpreviously 
done for our going. 

“But we were betrayed at last, and in a most 
unexpected quarter. One of the Misses Grinder 
was detected, by her respectable father, walking 
in company with a gentleman of her own stamp, 
after the rest had retired. In answer to his re¬ 
proof, she replied quite innocently, ‘why, father, 
I thought it was all the fashion! The young 
lady from the city walks here with her beau. 
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‘ The young lady from the city* was then handed 
over to condign punishment at the hands of her 
father. 

“I shall never forget that evening. My father 
cross-questioned me until he had drawn from me 
an acknowledgment of our engagement, and then 
he expressly forbid any farther communication 
with Gerard Linfield. ‘ He had,' he said, * higher 
views for me,’ and was in the nearest approach 
to a rage that I had ever seen him exhibit. 

“The summer passed over, and we returned 
home; Gerard Linfield was an officer, and he had 
been ordered off to Florida. We parted with 
tears and promises on both sides—I never saw 
him again.” 

“Never saw him again!” we exclaimed, “and 
yet you married ?” 

“Yes,” replied Cousin Martha, with a sigh, 
“my father lost his property—and ‘auld Robin 
Gray he cam’ a-courtin’ me.’ Would that I had 
then refused the gold? for too late I found that 
I had accepted the dross?” 

“What became of Gerard Linfield?” we asked. 

“Oh, he is now a great man,” said she, “he 
married a rich girl, and lives in a beautiful place 
up the North River. I wonder if he is happy?” 

“Gerard Linfield?” repeated papa, who had 
just caught the name, “why, he is an old friend 
of mine—I see him frequently.” 

“How does he look?” asked Cousin Martha, 
in a tremulous voice, “does he seem old?” 

“About fifty-five, I should say,” replied papa, 
“he is a fine, hale, aristocratic-looking gentle¬ 
man, and has one of the sunniest faces I have 
ever seen. Poor fellow! it was cloudy enough 
the other day—he has just lost his wife.” 

“Has he any family?” asked Cousin Martha, 
in a still lower tone. 

“One only daughter—an elegant-looking girl, 
who has been reared in the very lap of luxury.” 

Cousin Martha sighed; and we felt deeply for 
her desolate condition. 


PART II. 

Cousin Martha was again on a visit. 

“I saw Gerard Linfield to-day,” said papa, as 
he came in for the evening, “and he asked m^ if 
I knew of any one whom I could recommend as 
housekeeper and companion to his daughter.” 

The color rose brightly in Cousin Martha’s 
usually pale cheek, as she looked eagerly up 
from her sewing. 

“Would he have me , do you think?” she asked, 
in an almost inaudible tone. 

We were quite provoked at papa. Instead of 
jumping instantly to the conclusion, as we had 


done, he actually took time to consider before 
venturing a reply; and then answered slowly, 

“I think that you would answer as well as 
any one I know of—but I would advise you to 
go as a perfect stranger.” 

That was just what she had intended; and we 
| rejoiced not a little in the prospect of romance 
; that was opening before us. What could be 
more natural than for two long-parted lovers to 
recognize each other through the lapse of thirty 
years, and renew the very feelings that had 
prompted their last farewell? 

“Now,” said papa, when we were alone, “don’t 
fall to building any preposterous castles in the 
air; it is my private opinion that Cousin Martha 
will return exactly as she goes—you don’t know 
Gerard Linfield as I do. He must be a remark¬ 
ably easy man, indeed, who could fall in love 
with an old sweetheart of forty-seven, who had 
jilted him at seventeen.” 

“ Oh, but she was obliged to do that,” we re¬ 
plied, with a happy stroke of policy, “she oould 
not disobey her father!” 

Papa was somewhat staggered. 

“Then she should not have married any one 
else,” said he, with an effort at rallying. 

“What, and left them all to starve?” 

Papa abruptly left the circle, and soon after 
we heard the library door closed with a bang. 

How suddenly we all became interested in 
Cousin Martha! That love passage of her youth 
proved the “open sesame” to our hearts; and 
we canvassed over the probable effeot of her in¬ 
tended proceeding as though it were fraught with 
the greatest importance. The interval before her 
departure was spent with us; papa had spoken 
to Mr. Linfield about it, and the widower had 
agreed to the prdposal without a suspicion that 
he was admitting beneath his roof no less a 
person than his first love. 

Cousin Martha had been a very pretty girl; 
she still had large, blue eyes, and a fair skin, 
and her manner was particularly gentle—in 
whatever situation she might be placed, it was 
impossible not recognize the lady. Papa 
to conduct her to Blemetsville, Mr. Linfields 
place—so named after his wife’s family; and on 
the afternoon of her departure it was easy to 
see that she had taken unusual pains with her 
appearance. Who could blame her? Not we, 
surely, for we were as much ijarested in the 
denouement as he herself cotml be; and we 
noticed with pleasure the improvement which 
excitement had made in the usually quiet face 
of our plotegee. The soft lace trimming that 
rested on her cheek set off its delicate glow; and 
there was a lustre in her eyes that few of ns 
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had ever seen there before. We watched their 
departure from the windows; and then sat down 
to talk over Cousin Martha’s prospects. 

The travellers reached Albany in the morning, 
and then took the cars for Blemetsville. A 
princely-looking residence, with its white marble 
front in beautiful oontrast with the dark trees 
around, was pointed out as the mansion of Mr. 
Linfield; and with trembling steps Cousin Martha 
advanced up the avenue. A flood of emotions 
almost overpowered her; and she kept her veil 
closely over her face, as though fearing a dis¬ 
covery. She had forgotten the mask which thirty 
years never fail to supply. 

Up a flight of broad, marble steps—through 
the open door and immense hall—past the ele¬ 
gant drawing-rooms a^d oaken staircase—and 
the visitors are seated in the library. The thick 
veil is at length thrown back from a face nearly 
as white as the marble statuettes; and the trem¬ 
bling form in widow’s weeds seems almost inoa- 
pable of self-support. 

A step sounds in the hall; not indeed the same 
that caused her girlish heart to bound with hope 
and love—but firmer, more deliberate. A tall, 
noble-looking man, whose appearance has all the 
perfection of early autumn, enters the room, and 
welcomes his friend with a warmth and courtesy 
that leave no doubt of his sincerity. He turns 
to Cousin Martha. 

As that piercing eye rested upon her for a mo¬ 
ment, it seemed reproaching her for the broken 
engagement; but other thoughts than these occu¬ 
pied the mind of Gerard Linfield. He saw in 
his first love, not the idol of his youth, but a 
lady-like, middle-aged woman, who had come to 
superintend his household, and enliven his daugh¬ 
ter’s solitude. Poor Cousin Martha 1 She saw 
the Gerard Linfield of other days adorned with 
all the graces of mature manhood; and again 
her heart fluttered under the spell of his pre¬ 
sence. 

How it sunk* at his first words! cold—indif¬ 
ferent—the same that he would have given to 
any other stranger. The name, Mrs. Nesbitt, 
aroused no slumbering memories of the olden 
time; and Cousin Martha entered upon her duties 
in the house of Gerard Linfield without his in 
the least suspecting that in the far-off past they 
too had been so near to each other. 

Clara LinfielAwaa a slight, gentle-looking girl, 
whose petite style of beauty seemed only fit to 
be arrayed in robes of gossamer and oobweb tex¬ 
ture; but she received Cousin Martha with a 
graceful kindness that won the widovto heart, j 
Her housekeeping duties were but nominal ones; I 
her time was spent in Clara’s boudoir; and the ' 


motherless girl leaned upon her new companion 
with all the confidence of a daughter. 

Gerard Linfield loved his daughter with an 
affection little short of idolatry; his marriage 
had not proved a very happy one, and on the 
child was lavished all the affection that had been 
repulsed by the mother. Attracted at first by 
| Mrs. Nesbitt’s lady-like manner and gentle mien, 

} he felt still more kindly disposed toward her on 
I witnessing his daughter’s evident partiality; and 
1 to Cousin Martha the days glided on at Blemets- 

I ville in a round of quiet happiness. She was 
under the same roof with Gerard Linfield; and 
vividly returned the memory of those days when 
j the enjoyment of this privilege was all that she 
! asked of the future. The lively, pleasure-loving 
! youth was transformed into the quiet, intellectual 
\ man; and sometimes, in passing through the 
\ house, as she caught a glimpse of him in his 
; library, busily at work with some heavy folio or 
; learned manuscript, how she longed to place her 
| hand on his shoulder and tell him all! But what 
1 could she say ? “ Behold the weak-minded girl 

' who ‘her vows forgot, her faith forswore’—who 
| clouded your early youth with her falseness?” 
I Would he not spurn such an acknowledgment? 
i So Cousin Martha passed on with a sigh, and 
! dwelt sadly on the picture of that proud, calm 
I face, so absorbed with the books and sorolls. 

| Gerard Linfield sometimes remembered his 
| early love—but the recollection was not a plea- 
< sant one. The anniversary of that night in the 
; old apple orchard had been preserved through 
| thirty long years; and as thd day came around, 

; he spent it in solitude and thoughts of the past. 
| “I wish,” said Clara, one evening, when the 
| two were seated in her pleasant dressing-room, 
| “that I dared to ask a great favor of you.” 
Cousin Martha smiled. 8he wondered what 
“great favor” the young heiress desired of her. 

| “I cannot say, like Herod, ‘to the half of my 
kingdom, it is thine’—but whatever lies in my 
| power to do shall be most willingly done.” 
j “Papa is very strange,” said Clara, in a 
j hurried, nervous manner, “you would suppose 
j from his careless, off-hand way, that he never 
thought of wealth and such distinctions, and 
would as soon admit to his table a poor artist as 
a wealthy nobleman. But few know him as he 
really is; and I tremble to tell him that I love 
one whom he would consider in every way un¬ 
worthy of me.” 

Cousin Martha was thinking of her own youth; 
and there was a softened tone in her voice, as 
she said, 

“ But how came you to lose your heart, ma 
petite?” 
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COUSIN MARTHA. 


“ I do not know,” replied Clara, frith downcast 
face, “ unless it was beoause we see so little com¬ 
pany here, and 1 became fond of rambling in the 
woods. Oh, but,” she continued, as she looked 
up with a bright smile, “you have never seen 
Edward Clarence, or you would not ask that 
question.” 

Just so she had thought of Gerard. 

“I am perfectly willing to be poor,” continued 
Clara, enthusiastically, “ I have no regretful feel¬ 
ings at the idea of leaving this grand house for 
an humble cottage, except that papa would not 
go with me; I shrink not at the thought of wait¬ 
ing upon myself-r-for shall I not have him to wait 
upon also? I know that we could be ‘passing 
rich with forty pounds a year’—why, then, will 
not papa let me be happy in my own way ? Iam 
afraid, though,” she added, with a merry laugh, 
“that he will consider me some foundling un¬ 
worthy of the noble blood of Linfield—else why 
do I have such plebeian thoughts?” 

It was strange to hear the young mistress of 
that splendid establishment talk of the grim 
tyrant, poverty, as though it were some play¬ 
thing to make merry with; but poor, innocent- 
minded Clara had no more idea of its true 
meaning than had Marie Antoinette and her 
companions, when they threw off the cares of 
state, and disguised themselves as humble vil¬ 
lagers. It was a something that would compel 
her to wear a fascinating little straw bonnet and 
white dress, and look a perfect divinity while 
presiding at the meal of strawberries and cream 
—nothing more. 

She sat smiling to herself at the pleasant 
visions she had conjured up; and her companion 
could not help thinking it a pity that so lovely 
a creature should seleot a life of toil and morti¬ 
fication. But how had it been with herself? 
Was she not rightly punished by finding the gold 
she had grasped, like that in the fairy tale, 
turned to withered leaves in her hand? And 
would it not now have been better, even in a 
worldly sense, had she married Gerard Linfield? 
These thoughts prevented her from remonstrat¬ 
ing with the young heiress, and she listened to 
her oonfession in silence. 

“ I think,” said Clara, timidly, “ that papa likes 
you very much; he says that you are soothing, 
because you are so gentle and lady-like; and if 
you do not mind it at all, I thought that he would 
not be so angry to hear it from you, first, as he 
might be from me—at any rate, he would not 
scold you.” 

Cousin Martha had expected this from the 
rat [ ^ laTa a timid, nervous little creature, 
aud lt waa amusing to witness her embark 


rassment and equivocations. It was rather an 
awkward affair to plead his daughter’s cause 
with her first love; it might arouse memories of 
the time when he stood in the position of Edward 
Clarence; and was she quite sure that she could 
trust herself? Could she refrain from falling at 
his feet, and suing for his forgiveness? But she 
had promised Clara, and she now collected all 
her firmness for the interview. 

“I shall stay up waiting for you,” said the 
trembling girl, “and on the first glanoe at your 
face, I can tell whether you have succeeded.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and sank 
down in the farthest depths of the great arm¬ 
chair, as the door closed after her companion. 

Gerard Linfield was in his library thinking of 
the August moon that, thirty years ago, had 
shone down upon those early vows—when, in 
answer to his permission to enter, Mrs. Nesbitt 
stood before him. He rose politely and handed 
her a chair, into whioh she sank, scaroely able 
to speak. He was surprised at her emotion; 
and, fearful that something had happened to 
Clara, begged her to put an end to his suspense 
as quickly as possible. 

“ It is of her that I would speak,” said Cousin 
Martha, in a tremulous tone, “she is perfectly 
well, but she requested me to speak to you upon 
a subject that she dared not mention herself.” 

8he then repeated all that Clara had told her; 
and as she proceeded, Gerard Linfield’s brow con¬ 
tracted, and his lips were compressed ominously. 
How had he himself been treated when he Btood 
in the place $f this young adventurer? Was he 
now to reap the benefit of those years of toil that 
had followed his own disappointment, and revel 
in the wealth which had failed to console him for 
the loss of his early love? He turned almost 
fiercely to the trembling visitor; but as she stood 
there, with bowed head and clasped hands, be 
thought of the young, Madonna-like figure ra¬ 
diant in the pale moonlight. Just so had she 
stood on that summer evening—and a fancied 
likeness between the two rose suddenly to his 
mind. Had he gaxed thus much longer he would 
have known all; for it was only by the greatest 
self-control that the erring one refrained. 

He judged his daughter by his own feelings iq^ 
early days, and his voioe was softened as he said, 
“You tell me that he is poor, and unknown?” 
Cousin Martha bowed assent. » 

“ * An artist?’ ” he repeated, itfth a half smile, 
“ perhaps his only work is Clara’s portrait traced 
upon his heart, and ‘warranted not to fade.’ ” 
Mrs. Nesbitt turned to go. She had pleaded the 
cause of the lovers to the best of her ability, and 
she felt that it was dangerous to remain longer. 
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“Will you have the kindness to send my 
daughter to me?” asked Mr. Linfield. 

With a glad heart she hastened back, for she 
felt sore that all would go right. 

“1 know that you hare succeeded!” exclaimed 
Clara, joyfully, as she threw her arms around 
her friend's neck, “how can I ever thank you?” 

Sh,e entered her father’s presence with a wildly 
beating heart, and it was a long time before she 
reappeared; but when she returned to the dress¬ 
ing-room, there was a bright smile on her face 
that seemed struggling with the tears in her 
eyes. 

The father, indeed, had not quite told her that 
they might marry as soon as they pleased, for 
he had never seen the young gentleman; but he 
had said that, if, upon acquaintance, he proved 
to be the paragon that Clara had represented 
him, why—“then he would think about it.” Was 
not this just as encouraging as though he had 
given his consent at once? Clara rattled on in 
the wildest spirits; and Cousin Martha was made 
acquainted with the exact color of Edward Cla- 
renoe’s hair and eyes, and also knew that he had 
a dimple in his chin. 

The very next day saw the lover installed at 
the dinner-table; and having borne, with the most 
stoical fortitude, an immense quantity of eye-shot 
from the anxious father, he was admitted at once 
to his good graces; and from thenceforth until the 
marriage Edward Clarence was the privileged 
Vami de la maison. 

The lovers were impatient—Mrs. Nesbitt inter¬ 
ceded—and Gerard Linfield acknowledged, with 
a sigh, that it was the destiny of daughters to 
get married. On the wedding day, he placed in 
Clara’s hands a paper which must have sadly 
annoyed her, for it effectually destroyed her plea¬ 
sant little visions of love in a cottage. They 
must go to Italy; the artist to study—Clara to 
watch him; and soon in that great house there 
were only left the lovers of olden time, and the 
servants. 

Gerard was beginning to feel very lonely; his 
evenings were now spent entirely with Mrs. Nes¬ 
bitt, and her gentle ease of manner acted upon 
him like a soothing spell. He sat looking at 
her, one evening, and made the discovery that 
she must once have been remarkably beautiful. 
Then he thought that she had not lost those 
charms, even now; and the large, dreamy eyes 
reminded him of his first love. 

He had been working himself up to it for 
some time; and at last it came. 

“I have been thinking,” said he, as he sud¬ 
denly leaned across the table, and seized Cousin 
Martha’s hand, “that Blemetsville has seemed 


more attractive, more home-like since your sojourn 
among us, and your kindness to Clara has made 
a deep impression upon me. To this has lately 
been added a warmer feeling—prompted entirely 
by my own heart. We are both of us too old for 
lovers’ raptures and kneeling vows—but if you 
will consent always to oheer my loneliness, I shall 
feel that no earthly happiness is left for me to 
wish.” 

Before he could prevent her she was kneeling 
at his feet. 

“It is not too late for me to kneel,” she ex¬ 
claimed, with tearful eyes, “oh, Gerard! how 
deeply do I feel my utter unworthiness of that 
heart which I have now twice won! And when 
I confess that I am that false one who plighted 
to you her early love, there will be no need of 
my declining what you will then withdraw in 
contempt.” 

Gerard was fearfully agitated. 

“Is it possible,” said he, “that, after the lapse 
of thirty years, we meet thus! Mattie! I had 
resolved never to forgive you—the sting of the 
deep wrong you did me, years ago, rankles here,, 
yet.” • 

“I do not extenuate my offence,” she replied, 
with a meek sadness, “I do not deserve your for¬ 
giveness. Perhaps, if you knew all , you would 
not judge me so severely—but it is best as it is. 
I will never trouble you again with a sight that 
must be hateful to you.” 

Gerard Linfield held her hand, and gazed half 
dreamily upon her still fair face. 

“I should never have known you,” said he, 
“you do not look at all as you did then; even 
your manner is altered—subdued. We are both 
very lonely, and I now woo you as ‘Mrs. Nesbitt’ 
—leaving that naughty Mattie to the punishment 
of her own conscience. After all, it is only the 
fulfilment of those vows made in the old apple 
orchard.” 

“Let me go, Gerard!” said Cousin Martha, 
faintly, “I could never forgive myself for thus 
taking advantage of your present feelings—feel¬ 
ings that must change to indifference or con¬ 
tempt. You will say,” said she, with a still 
warmer flush upon her face, “that I came here 
for this result—/ knew that you were Gerard 
Linfield.” 

“Mattie,” said he, as he bent those deep, 
earnest eyes upon her excited face, “I freely 
iorgive your offence, for I believe that you have 
suffered more than I have. And did I believe 
that you had indeed come here for the express 
purpose of making this confession, and renewing 
the old love, that , of itself, would be sufficient 
atonement” 
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SPRING-TIME RAIN. — “i AM THINE.” 


Were we not right, then, after all? And did ; 
we not triumph over papa on acoount of our I 
superior wisdom and foresight? Until, aggra- S 


vated beyond all endurance by the din we raised 
about his ears, he actually wished us, one and 
all, the fate of Cousin Martha! 


SPRING-TIME RAIN. 

BT ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


All day long has the rain fell down, 

Slowly fell on a lonely grave, 

All day long, 'neath the grey sky's frown, 

Pell like the flood of a briny wave. 

Drops have beaded the meadow grass, 

Drops have fell on the willow tree, 

And the village children pattering pass, 

A pleasant sight in the rain to see! 

Flowers are bowing their heads at prayers, 

Birds are ringing their vesper bell— 

Monodies wild, and mournful airs, 

From viewless harps of the wind-sprites swell. 

Sfcill in a grave-yard lone, and old, 

Rises a tomb-stone fair and white— 

Pillar that sculptured seraphs fold, 

Cloud by day, and fire by night 1 

There, where the grave-mound groweth green, 
Flowerets spring in the Summer sun— 


Roses, and myrtle, and eglantine, 

Weave a wreath round the old head-stone. 

Settling down upon a shining hair, 

Lieth the grave-dust dark, and dim, 

Down on the brow that was once so fair, 
Mouldering round each snowy limb! 

Never a fleck of the sunshine steals 
Into the grave they have dug so deep— 
Never a ray of the moon reveals, 

The spot where an angel went to Bleep— 

But when the rain of the Spring falls down, 
She comes from the world of living streams, 
Lighting the earth-life bare, and brown 
With rosy hues from the land of dreams! 

By-and-hye, when the days grow long, 

I will lay me down by her side, 

Hushed to sleep by the wild-bird's song, 
Floating out on the even-tide! 


“I AM THINE.” 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


I’m thine in thy gladness, 

I’m thine in tby woe— 

My spirit is with you 
Wherever you go— 

No matter how distant 
Thy form is from me. 

Should you dwell with the stranger 
Far over the sea! 

In poverty’s hamlet, 

Or garlanded halls, 

Your sweetness and beauty 
My spirit recalls! 

When Summer ia gay, 

By the hill-side and tree, 

All nature will whisper, 

My dearest, of thee. 

My heart bears the image 
Forever impressed, 

Like the beautiful how 
On the thunder-cloud’s breast; 


The flowers I sent thee 
I know thou wilt prize, 

They should bloom on for aye 
In the light of thine eyes! 

Were a dungeon thy dwelling, 

I yet would be there 
To soothe thee, and bless thee, 

And lessen tby care; 

The throne of a Monarch 
Were worthless to me. 

Could I never share it, 

Sweet lady! with thee! 

In the breeze there’s no freshness— 
No tints in the flower. 

Unless tby bright presence 
Give light to each hour! 

I’m thine in thy gladness, 

I’m thine in thy woe— 

My spirit is with you 
Wherever you go! 
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A CHAPTER ON HUMAN HAIR 


BT L. N. MORTON. 


The ancient Assyrians) according to Layard, 
the explorer of Ninevah, were as fastidious in 
the arrangement of their hair and beard, as a 
fashionable lady or gentleman of the nineteenth 
century. Homer continually refers to the hair 
in a way to show that dressing it carefully was 
common in his time. The world manifestly has 
not changed, either for better or worse, in this 
matter of the hair, since the earliest ages. Rail¬ 
roads and magnetic telegraphs cannot put down 
hair. The hair-dresser is as great a man as 
ever. . 

What is hair? A smooth cylindrical tube like 
a quill? No such thing. It is a pile of horny 
thimbles, infinitessimally small, growing at the 
root like a hyacinth: a new thimble coming out, 
at the bottom, every day or so. In substance 
the hair of a belle, and the hide of a rhinoceros 
are substantially the same. How is hair colored ? 
By a pigment, derived from the blood, and circu¬ 
lating within this pile of horny thimbles. Black 
hair owes its jetty appearance to an excess of 
oarbon; golden hair to a superfluity of oxygen 
and sulphur. To call red hair brimstone is, it 
thus appears, no exaggeration. The color of 
hair, strange to say, affects its texture. Red 
hair is the coarsest, black next, brown stands 
third in the list, blonde is finest of all: to sum 
up, two red hairs are as thick as three golden 
ones, and twenty times uglier. 

In fact it is the silkiness, that is fineness, that 
blonde hairs owe much of their popularity. This 
color has always been the favorite with poets 
and painters. Homer goes into raptures, when 
he speaks of golden hair. Shakspeare connects 
light colored hair invariably with soft and deli¬ 
cate women. It is said that there is not, in the 
numerous chef d'ouvree in the British National 
Gallery, a single female head, from Corregie 
down to Rubens, that has dark hair. Men of 
science assert that poets and painters have, in 
this preference for blonde hair, hit upon a great 
truth in Nature; for that such hair is proof of 
ft finer nervous organization than common. Per¬ 
haps they are right; but perhaps also they are 
wrong. It is certain that golden hair is not 
always the sign of a terrestrial angel. Lucrezia 
° r gia had blonde hair; and neither history, nor 
opera extols her particularly. Jenny Lind has 


light colored hair; but gossip says her temper is 
not light by any means. However, on points 
like these, we must not be positive. 

It is scarcely necessary, we suppose, to tell 
our fair readers, that as all which glitters is not 
gold, neither is all which seems hair the wearer’s 
natural hair. False fronts to ladies’ heads are 
almost as common, they say, as false fronts to 
Broadway shops. But this, we suppose, is a 
libel. Most of the false hair, sold in cities, is 
brought from Europe. France particularly ex¬ 
ports large quantities of this (< raw material.” 
The average price for a head of hair, in Brittany, 
:j is about twenty sous. A dealer in hair can, it 
; is said, detect German from French hair, or even 
Scotch from English, by the smell. Hair is a 
: “rising” article, in every sense of the word. 
What costs but twenty sous at first, is resold for 
five dollars. JYhat starts in life on a peasant’s 
head, finishes on that of a fashionable lady, if 
not on that of a duchess or a queen. 

The heir generally does not turn grey till late 
in life. But sometimes it becomes white in a 
few hours, as in cases of extreme terror, or grief, 
or from severe sickness. The discovery of the 
first grey hair is usually a sad event to a beauty. 
Sensible people wear their own grey hair. Men 
and women of the world try to cheat each other 
by wearing wigs, which deceive nobody but them¬ 
selves. The fair sex, though they have grey 
hair as often os men, rarely get bald. This is 
because, in the female scalp, there is a larger 
deposit of fat, which allows of a freer circulation 
in the capillaries of the skin. People become 
bald by the destruction of the bulbs, at the root 
of the hair, and by the closing of the follicles, 
which are the tubular depressions into which 
the hair is inserted. The scalp of a bald man 
is consequently as smooth as ivory. Silk hats, 
japaned caps, or any other covering which is 
perfectly air-tight, tends to produce baldness. 
Wearing a hat constantly produces the same 
effect. Baldness is incurable, Macassar to the 
contrary notwithstanding; so, ladies, make your 
husbands, if they threaten baldness, use the brush 
freely; but, when once their heads, as Chaucer 
says, shine “like any glass,” save your money 
and theirs, for a Pacific ocean even of oil and 
pomade will not bring back their hair. 
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THE CHILD AND THE FALLING LEAVES 


To desoribe the modes of wearing the hair, 
that have prevailed in various ages, would re¬ 
quire a chapter by itself. The almost universal 
fault with ladies is to wear their hair in the pre¬ 
vailing fashion, without reference to its suitability 
to their style of face. Yet different physiogno¬ 
mies require different arrangements of the hair. 
Curls suit Borne countenances; bands set off 
others; but the waved, or rippled style is, per¬ 
haps, the prettiest for most. One modification 
of the latter is the Greek style, such as we see 
it in ancient sculpture: the secret of its beauty 
probably consists in its repeating the facial angle. 
No style is equal to it where the head is well- 
shap’ed. Strong-minded women, who sweep the 
hair off their brow, so as to increase the apparent 
heighth of the forehead, only render themselves 
masculine-looking, and spoil whatever beauty of 
face they may happen to have. Nature is usually 
the best guide for the style of wearing the hair. 
This is particularly noticeable in gentleman, who 
always spoil the harmony of the countenance, 
when they permit the barber’s tongs to mangle 
the style of coiffure that was born with them. 


What is true of this, is true also of color: no dye 
ever looks natural on . whiskers, moustache, or 
beard. 

The Caucassian race originally, it is thought, 
had light hair entirely. At present blonde hair 
is confined to Northern latitudes. As we go 
South the hair becomes darker, passing through 
light brown and dark brown, to the blue bl&ok 
of the Mediterranean shores. In Africa, among 
the dark races, hair literally becomes wool, if we 
are to believe Peter A. Browne, of Philadelphia, 
who has studied hair, perhaps, more than any 
man living. 

Beautiful hair is one of the best ornaments of 
a woman. Sir Walter Scott makes the tresses 
of Fenella as long as her person; and the legend 
of Godiva describes her hair as “rippling to her 
feet.” Potent is its power, beyond everything 
else, if we are to believe the poets; for one of 
that race actually makes it stronger than the 
cable of a seventy-four. 

“Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair” 


THE CHILD AND THE FALLING LEAVES. 

BT IDA TREVANION. 


A pale child through a forest strayed, 

When sunny days had reached their close; 
Where he in the sweet Spring had played, 
With bounding step, and cheek of rose. 

The faded bowers no fragrance lent, 

The sere leaves fast around him fell; 

Each, like a sign from Heaven sent, 

His brief life’s mournful doom to tell. 


The yellow leaves went rustling by, 

The chill gale would not let them stay; 
Each whispered, “Learn of us to die, 
Fair boy, we go the self-same way!” 

“Nay,” said the smiling child, “I go 
Unto a far and sunnier land, 

Where the green leaves no winter know, 
By Spring's soft breezes ever fann’d.” 


MORNING. 


BT WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


’T is morn—dark night has fled away, 
Bright rosy morn doth herald day; 

And joyouB birds in songs of praise, 
Their ever welcome voices raise. 

All things possess a beauty new, 

The tender, frail, and fragrant flower 
Bo fresh and sparkling with the dew, 


In silence, praises this fair hour. 

The cool refreshing air of morn 
Invigorates the weary frame; 

Floating o'er hill, and vale, and lawn; 
It visits all alike the same; 

While to the weary and opprest, 

Its soothing balm is ever blest. 
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BY JBREM Y BOG OS. 


I. 

“Where,” said my friend, cheerfully, “is your 
*skewl ’one,’ as they call it in these parts? Now 
keep a stiff upper lip, and mind, boy, don’t pay 
too much attention to the girls! This road turns 

off to C-. So good-bye, Billy”—and he 

grasped me warmly by the hand and laughed, 
and winked, and started his horse into a brisk 
trot homeward. 

We had been playmates in our younger days, 
and were now at college together. It was our 
long vacation. He proposed to spend it plea¬ 
santly among the winter festivities of C-, 

irhile I, being less fortunately situated in life, 
was driven to school teaching to defray my col¬ 
lege bills. Learning my intention, nothing would 
satisfy my friend but to drive me out to the 
“deestrict” which had been kind enough to place 
the tutelage of its rising youth in my inexpe¬ 
rienced hands. He had driven me out, had heard 
me undergo an examination before the porten¬ 
tous “committee,” (during which he adroitly 
telegraphed the answers to some mathematical 
posers, upon which elsewise I might have blun¬ 
dered) had seen me installed into my boarding¬ 
house, had spent the ni^’ with me in a most 
tumultuous manner, and had now after carrying : 
me half way to the “skewl ’ous,” bidden me 1 
farewell, and left me standing desolate—for the j 
first time in my life without a friend or adviser, j 
I stood still, watching his receding carriage till j 
it was lost from view in a valley. The smile 
*hich I had conjured up at his departure had 
disappeared, and I felt my boasted courage, like 
Bob Acres’, oozing out at the fingers’ ends! I 
wrapped my cloak tighter about me and strode 
off through the mud and chilling sleet toward 
the scene of my future joys and sorrows—mainly 
sorrows, as a foreboding told me. 

The school-house was one of those dingy, 
scrambling structures, which, notwithstanding 
the muoh-talked-of “march of intellect,” are to 
he found, at this day, in the rural parts of upper 
New England. It was built of wood, one story 
high, and was possessed of a low, narrow door¬ 
way , and small windows. What rendered it more 
unsightly, though it must be owned more com¬ 
fortable, were sundry patches among the clap¬ 
boards and shingles, and a few fresh brioks in 


' the black and tottering ohironey. These repairs, 
it seems, were fitfully made every year by the 
proper authorities, to cover up such ravages 
as were inflicted by time and roguish boys on 
the venerable edifice. To oomplete the pro¬ 
mising appearance of this “popular institution 
of learning,” (as it was playfully styled by the 
state superintendent in his annual report) it was 
perched upon a rook, upon the highest point of 
ground thereabouts; and, by consequence, ex¬ 
posed to the full sweep of our keen northern 
winds. 

At the door of the school-house stood a group 
of boys and girls, staring anxiously at their 
future instructor as he appoaohed. They were 
of various sizes and ages. Among the motley 
mass, one half of which was made up of little 
swathed morsels of humanity just escaped from 
their nurses, I was glad to see several young 
ladies between the years apparently of fourteen 
and eighteen, (I was just turned of the latter) 
but, on the other hand, I marked with feelings of 
decided apprehension a half dozen raw, shaggy 
fellows considerably my seniors, and teeming 
with the strength of their favorite bullocks. I 
had now reached the expectant theory. I gath¬ 
ered myself up with a good deal of dignity, (as 
I thought became my calling) adjusted my hat, 
(it was my first hat—bought to convey a sem¬ 
blance of maturity) bade my future pupils a 
benignant good morning, and walked with a 
most majestic air into the school-house. As I 
passed through the little flock, I caught the eye 
of one person, under whose gaze I am conscious 
of wincing. I was instinctively assured that my 
evil genius stood before me. He was six feet and 
some odd inches high, well proportioned across 
the shoulders, and obviously entitled to all the 
privileges and responsibilities which attach to 
legal manhood. His garments, though made of 
homespuu, had a smack of the rakish about 
them, which ill accorded with the traditional 
simplicity of country life. His coat was long 
waisted; his trowsers profuse over his cowhide 
boots; his vest expansive and rolling. The same 
passing glance which communicated these faots, 
further revealed a huge brass seal dependent 
from his fob; a bright red and yellow neckcloth, 
and a visorless fur cap, which he wore jauntingly. 
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“ He is addicted to occasional trips into town,” 
I said to myself, “and is probably the leader of 
la jeunessc doree in this region.” His grey eyes 
just then rested on mine with a mocking leer. 
It brought my youth and presumption home to 
me with a shiver. He couldn't have expressed 
himself more clearly in words—indeed, it added 
nothing to my emotion to hear, as I was entering 
the door, in a voice which I knew from its ro¬ 
tundity must be his—“pooh, he's*nothing but a 
monkey!” 

The scholars came trooping after, all but my 
mysterious foe, (for such I at once regarded him) 
whose name, I may as well inform the reader 
now as ever, was Zerrubabel Jones. When the 
scrambling for seats was over, he stalked in very 
leisurely, loitered by the stove, and walked to a 
desk which had been left vacant for him in the 
back part of the room, evidently out of respect 
to his prowess and attainments. Here he con¬ 
descendingly seated himself, and surveyed from 
his high position (for the floor ran back at a 
formidable angle) the crop of heads before him, 
ending his inspection by another curious leer at 
me. He seemed to my nervous imagination to 
consider the pupils as his own property, and had ] 
he risen and entered a protest against my occu¬ 
pancy of the throne as an usurpation, I believe I I 
should have waived it on the spot. I really felt 
that I was acting under his permission and j 
patronage—which proved essentially to be the j 


case. 

I know that the idea affected me unpleasantly 
during the delivery of my opening speech. For 
I had deemed it proper to define my position in 
the parliamentary form, and had written out 
and learned a neat little address, elucidating the 
“vital importance of education,” and so forth. 
Among other topics, I laid stress on the neces¬ 
sity of good order, and cited, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, the case of an army which is effectual only 
when it is well disciplined. This I conceived to 
be a strong point, and, in humble imitation of 


more practised speakers, I paused, and swepl 
my eye over my mimic senate, in the oourse ol 
which impressive act I again met the sinister 
gaze of Zerrubabel, and was again abashed. 

The rest of the forenoon was spent in assorting 
the heap of intellect before me into lots for hand¬ 
ling. Precisely at twelve o’clock, I took down my 
fine silver watch, which I had hung against the 
wall for effect, and with a preliminary flourish oi 
my knuckfes upon the desk, (for I had a notion 
that rapping was part of a pedagogue’s business, 
and couldn’t come in amiss) declared the school 
adjouAed till afternoon. 

On the way home, I found myself side by side 


with one of my pupils—a very tidy, sweet lass 
of about my own age. As it was my duty ex 
officio to know my scholars, it struck me as quite 
oorrect to draw this interesting charge into con¬ 
versation. “For,” I argued to myself, “my re¬ 
sponsibilities do not end with the school-room.” 
So I dropped a remark about the weather, which 
; had luckily cleared up. She turned her fresh 
: face toward me, and smiled as she answered, 
“yes.” I felt more than ever the pride of my 
vocation, and went on, in a high and mighty 
style, to expatiate over the philosophy of clouds 
and storms. To all of which, when I had brought 
: the discourse with a splendid sweep down to the 
mud at our feet, she responded “yes.” It was 
; a simple word—one that might naturally be ex- 
peoted from anybody. But from her it signified 
: more than a passive assent. Her tone indicated 
that she entered sympathetically into the feelings 
j of wonder and admiration which I confessed for 
those ingenious provisions of nature, the olouds 
and storms aforesaid. I proceeded still further 
in the discharge of my exalted office, and started 
a disquisition on the component parts of the four 
elements, in which I was getting along swim- 
m i n gty» when my fair pupil interrupted me with, 
“here’s our house, sir.” 

How sweetly she spoke it. And her light blue 
eyes! how they tickled my heart. Yes, my heart. 
For as she placed her hand upon the latch of the 
paternal dwelling, (a one story red) I barely 
cheoked myself in the act of touching my new 
hat—forgetful of our relations! 

II. 

Regabding school keeping as altogether an 
artificial employment, I studiously endeavored to 
make myself as unlike myself as possible. Being 
young, I strained to appear old. Holding with 
the poet, that “’tis well to have a merry heart, 
however short we stay,” I deliberately stifled the 
rising laugh, and smiled only as kings smile upon 
great occasions, and even then in a melancholy, 
anti-mundane fashion. Some of my devices were 
singular enough. I affected, I remember, a heavy 
bass voice. I had, it is true, survived that plea¬ 
sant era, when one’s no^es are subject to capri¬ 
cious oscillations through two or three octaves. 
Still my voice was not what is technically known 
as “deep,” and depth being popularly accepted 
as an index of years, I thought best to deepen it 
by a forced prooess. I was perpetually talking 
in a growl. # I flattered myself that this deceit 
was successful, till Mrs. Smart, the kind matron 
at my boarding-place, asked me one day why I 
didn’t get rid of my cold, and offered to prepare 
nn infallible poultice for it, which treatment I 
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declined in great confusion. As it was, the habit 
nearly threw me into a bronchitis. I pretended 
to be weak-sighted, though my eyes were the 
best in the world. In a banting party, whioh 
we had at college, I shot more “yjvys,” with a 
rifle, than any other mat), and in five cases out 
of ten drove the ball through the head or shoul¬ 
ders. Yet, it is notorious, I reasoned, that all 
hard students are weak-sighted. What right 
have I to be teaching others with these tell-tale 
witnesses of my own incapacity about me? So 
I blinked and winked all day long, and wore an 
ngly shade across my forehead to keep out the 
candle-light; and condemned, in common with 
Grandmother Hodgkins, the oldest inhabitant of 
the district, the vile latter-day practice of print¬ 
ing in small type. My talk with the farmers was 
exclusively upon agriculture and kindred topics. 
I sustained it with a good smattering of terms; 
for my knowledge of which I stood indebted to 
the “Fiddletown Farmer,” and an old copy of 
the Patent Reports. The science of pigs I de¬ 
lighted in, and used to stand admiringly by the 
pen while the monsters were being fed. Ab for 
horses, to which I had an aversion from youth, 
being always apprehensive of furtive kicks in 
the ribs; I so far mastered my prejudices as to 
harness a pair one day for Farmer Smart. How 
I ever performed the feat is a wonder, yet I got 
through it with only one mistake—a simple one 
—•that of ptftting on the hames wrong side up. 
But I excuqpd myself on the score of defective 
vision. Cattle, I may say, I adored. A casual 
observer would have pronounced cattle my grand 
pauion; I have stood a half an hour at a stretch 
in the barn-yard, with my boots buried ancle 
deep in its succulent strata, patting huge oxen 
on the back, punching their ribs, judging on 
their thickness of fat, and beating my brains to 
guess at their gross weight. I found it wise 
policy to guess high, it flattered the owner. My 
conjectures ranged, I believe, between two and 
three hundred pounds above. I have reason to 
think that, after all, Farmer Smart doubted my 
pretensions. One morning he brought home a 
bull, and I marohed out highly elated to look^t 
the animal. “ Ha,” I cried, as the brute went 
past me tossing his head, “some Devonshire in 
that fellow.” I said it on the strength of a picture 
in the last year’s Almanac, between which and 
the bull I fancied I traced signs of resemblance. 
“Devonshire, pooh! not a particle of Devonshire 
blood in him. He’s half Durham,” And Farmer 
Smart proceeded to expound the difference be¬ 
tween the two varieties, “which was,” he said, 
“as plain as the nose on a man’s face.” This, of 
course, meant me. I did not attempt a reply. 


Among the scholars I was dignified. I never 
conversed with them, in or out of school, in an 
ordinary colloquial style. My aim was on all 
occasions to astound. Even to the charming 
Nancy Potter (whom I have already introduced) 
I never unbent. But I always felt like unbend¬ 
ing though, and prattling to the pretty innocent 
about love—for naturally, dear reader, I was 
the jolliest and most romantic youngster in all 
C-. 

How I used to hover about her in school time, 
of course in the discharge of some professional 
duty. The writing days, which to most teachers 
are an insufferable nuisance, were to me seasons 
of refined delight Nancy had contracted a 
shocking scrawl from former instructors, and I 
took upon myself the task of making it straight 
This imposed, obviously, the necessity of sitting 
along side of her in her little, narrow seat, and 
superintending the business personally. How 
could she be expeoted to make straight marks 
without properly holding her pen; and who so 
competent as 1 to adjust these plump little fingers 
upon it? And that soft, round arm—how could 
she write decently, holding it out at Buch an 
awkward angle—and wasn’t it my bounden duty 
to press it gently into the proper place? And 
what more natural transition, than looking up 
from her homely “I’s” to the beautiful eyes in 
her dear little head, and contrasting the clumsy 
curves of her “g’s” and “q’s” with the graceful 
flow of her soft brown hair? 

But when I was thus engaged, I always found 
Zerrubabel staring at me more maliciously than 
ever—which was not at all strange, as he was 
suspected, in rural phrase of “shining up to 
Nancy.” Indeed, from the beginning, just as I 
had expected, he proved himself my enemy. He 
evinced his hostility in a peouliar way. lie didn’t 
upset the stove, nor clog up the chimney, nor pile 
the desks in the middle of the room, and crown 
the pyramid with a scare-crow figure, holding a 
book in its dexterous hand, designed to typify 
myself—though I would not say that Zerrubabel 
strenuously opposed the commission of these 
flagrant offices. Still he never came into a direct 
collision with me. Though persisting and deter¬ 
mined, he was sly and quiet in his malice. For 
example, I had not filled my position two days, 
before he came in with a “standing collar;” (be 
never wore one before) at least one inch taller 
than mine, which was itself an extravagant 
sample. This created a general tittering in the 
school. The collar was made of foolscap, and 
its cut and dimensions as well as its nmterial 
betrayed an obvious design to caricature. But 
as Zerrubabel wore it in apparent good faith, I 
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really had no right to take umbrage thereat 
Whether I was not deterred by a consciousness 
of physioal inability to support my protest— 
deponent saith not I was sorely vexed when, 
on repeated occasions, my tormentor gravely 
fondled and pulled up this part of his attire; or, 
what was worse, deliberately turned down one 
division of it, stretched out his neck and expec¬ 
torated over it He travestied my watoh, which, 

I have said, I was accustomed to hang up with 
no little ostentation above my desk. What was 
my astonishment one day to see Zerrubabel pull 
forth an enormous turnip-shaped chronometer, 
and suspend it, with an important air, on a nail 
in the wall behind him. Yet while everybody 
else (me excepted) was laughing, he kept as 
sober as a churoh deacon. What could I do? 
Again, I had a hair ring—a gift from a pretty 
oousin of mine. I was proud of it, and, to pique 
Nancy’s curiosity, used to parade the hand that 
bore it oftener than was actually required. Now, 
what should the relentless Zerrubabel do but 
manufacture two rings of horse hair—the braid 
an inch wide at least—and wear one on the 
middle finger of each of his great lobtser hands! 
And, to heighten the indignity, gaze at them now 
and then and sigh. He further found a savage ! 
enjoyment in bringing me the toughest and most 
impracticable sums in arithmetic and algebra; 
and, with a view of puzzling me, ransacked the 
entire district for recondite books. It would 
never answer to decline the task—and an awful 
task it was, keeping me up half the night for 
weeks together. In short, never was poor peda¬ 
gogue, on thirteen dollars per month and found, 
so punished as I with Zerrubabel. There were, 
to be Bure, other vicious scholars. TbeBe were 
Tom Titcomb, Dan Arlin, and Bill Swipes, who 
were engaged in some of the grosser freaks I 
have already mentioned; but I soon quieted their 
insubordination by threatening an instant dis¬ 
missal. In this the committee would have borne 
me out. But Zerrubabel was intangible, and I 
must needs endure him. At one time I thought 
of conoiliating my annoyer, but pride forbade. 

I had thus far reposed on my dignity. It would 
be weakness now to relent. 

But Zerrubabel did not oonfine the exercise of 
his eccentric talents to the school room. He was 
all abroad with them as I soon learned. 

In commencing my labors, I had deemed it 
wise policy, like most other beginners, to find 
fault with the reigning order of things. This 
mania for innovation was specially directed 
against “reading books,” which were, as I re¬ 
marked to the committee, “behind the spirit of 
the age.” The committee coincided with my 


suggestion, and procured a new set, the ohief 
merit of which lay, as I pointed out, in instruc¬ 
tions for developing the lungs; and I dilated upon 
the importance of this long-negleoted branch of 
education, and assured the committee, that, with 
praotice, every male ragamuffin in the district 
might become a Demosthenes or Cicero at least. 
The books were of different sizes and adapted to 
various classes—but, in one respect, they agreed. 
They all contained simple formulas—as “ba, 
be, bi, bo, bum”—the repetition of which, three 
times a day, under some modifications and re¬ 
strictions, would, as the prefaces all promised, 
“communicate strength to the lungs, and give 
that tone to the voice whioh is the first require¬ 
ment in an accomplished orator.” For the sake 
of my own ease, tried to render the performance 
more agreeble to my pupils, I drilled them all 
together in the “ba, be, bi’s,” &c. In the out¬ 
set, I succeeded in extorting little more than a 
whisper from the future Demostheneses. But by 
dint of encouragement and practice, they climbed 
from one pitch to another, till at last, when fresh- 
winded, it seemed as if they would tear the roof 
off. I plumed myself on the triumph of this ex¬ 
periment, and looked forward with delight to the 
closing day of the school; when the assembled 
parents Bhould listen, in speechless joy and won¬ 
der, to the trumpet tones of their oratorical off¬ 
spring. 

As I was walking toward the school-house, one 
cold, blustering morning, I was met by a horse 
drawing a small sleigh, with a large man bundled 
up in it. This individual—that is the man— who 
looked preternaturally immense in a buffalo coat, 
reined in his steed and accosted me with, 

“ Hallo, mister, do yew keep skewl down thar?” 
jerking his whip over his shoulder toward the 
school-house. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, trying to assume an old 
look. 

“Well, sir, they tell me yew have some new 
fangled notions abeaout teachin’, and how yeoure 
injurin’ the childrens’ health with makin’ ’em 
yell, like all possessed. My boy Ezekiel caught 
a bad cold from it And now look ’ere, mister, 
my names Puffer, and I ’aint agoin’ to have any 
more such donis with my family.” Upon which 
Mr. Puffer shook his head in the most incontro¬ 
vertible manner. 

“But, my dear sir,” I exclaimed* somewhat 
alarmed at this unexpected turn of affairs, “my 1 
dear sir, I hardly think that Ezekiel contracted hiS 
cold under my instructions. I saw him, the othe* 
day, running backward and forward through S 
puddle of water, and called him away from it 
I It is most probable-” 
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“Do you mean to tell me I lie, sir?” broke in 
Mr. Puffer, glaring ferociously on me. 

“By no means, sir—but-” 

“But! yew cant pull the wool over old Puffer, 
and I want ye to know it for sartain. I’ve hearn 
tell abeaout ye; and if yew don’t leave, Zeke 
shall—that’s flat Ge-e-et alang,” and Mr. Puffer 
oracked up his horse and abandoned me to my 
reflections, which were none of the pleasantest. 

On the afternoon of the same day, returning 
from sohool, I was hailed by Farmer Lubbett 
with a similar accusation. When I attempted 
to explain, he fended me off with—“yew can’t 
make me believe that screechin’ all day long 
won’t bring on a cough!”—and I left the indig¬ 
nant father in despair of converting him. 

Others took up the cry, and the result was, 
that four of the .most respectable families in the 
district withdrew their children from my con¬ 
trol. The committee, however, having consented 
to purchase the odious “readers,” naturally oon- 
sidered their own reputation at stake, and sided 
with me. This checked the progress of dis¬ 
affection, and I continued my vocal exercises as 
before—but I was aware of having made a small 
party of enemies. So that my position was not 
at all to be envied. 

And this misfortune I traced to the quiet sug¬ 
gestions of Zerrubabell 

III. 

It will be understood that I was not in love with 
Nancy. I merely “liked” her in an enlarged sense 
of the word. It is quite probable that had I not 
been weighed down with the panoply of a peda¬ 
gogue, (I made it heavy) I should have “ waited 
on her” after the most approved methods, and 
have gone into such little extravagancies of gal¬ 
lantry , as characterize youth of a susceptible tem¬ 
perament But I contented myself with nothing 
more than an assiduous attention to her educa¬ 
tional advancement, (especially her chirography, 
Which rapidly improved under my supervision) 
and to walk with her to and from school when- j 
ever a fair opportunity offered—on which occa- j 
aions I prated not of love but of learning. Still J 
Iwas generally regarded as not wholly insensible j 
to her charms. As for Nancy herself, I doubted, 
latterly, whether she returned even my “liking” j 
indeed I had reason to suspeot that she was j 
not altogether indifferent to the Herculean attrac- \ 
tions of Zerrubabel. 

It was now the fifth week of my term, and 
e first set party of the season was announced 
to come off at Squire Cummings'—why oalled 
Squire” I never could learn—to which party 
1 was invited. Hitherto, in pursuance of my 
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I dignified policy, I had not paid a single visit in 
the neighborhood. This invitation I could not 
well decline. Nancy, being the reigning belle, 
was of course on the list of guests. I, therefore, 
made an early proposal to “call” for her, and 
she accepted the proffer of my company. 

The appointed evening came round, and, after 
taking the fiftieth look in the glass, to make sure 
that all was right even to the angle of my collar, 
I sallied forth on foot. The air was just keen 
enough to be bracing, and the moon never shone 
with a softer light It rested mildly, I thought, 
j on the roof of the “one story red,” at the door 
of which I gave a lively, double knook. It was 
answered by Nancy. She was all accoutred, and 
looked exceedingly pretty and impudent beneath 
a great thick hood. The appendage was itself 
ugly enough; (it belonged to her grandmother) 
but I am persuaded that her ruddy face and 
laughing blue eyes would have taken the obloquy 
out of the most hideous creation of the mantua- 
makers—not excepting the antiquated “calash.” 

I tucked Nancy’s arm under my own, (’twas 
indispensible—the road was so slippery) and 
we started for the Squire’s. As we went crack¬ 
ling over the hard-beaten snow, I felt that my 
“liking” was gradually giving way before some¬ 
thing of a less philosophic nature; and on that 
very short journey I discoursed of nothing more 
abstruse than the moon, and limited myself, 
even then, to its obvious beauties! In fact, I 
was growing pathetic about it, and don’t know 
whither my tenderness might have led, had not 
Nancy called me from the region of enchantment 
with the simple remark, “we’re at the Squire’s.” 

I summoned up my vanishing stock of dignity, 
and we entered. 

We found a large party already convened in 
the hospitable parlor. Zerrubabel, I observed 
with satisfaction, was not present. But while 
Nancy and I were toasting ourselves by the huge 
wood fire, Zarrubabel came—and alone. This 
oalled out a vast amount of sly bantering, most 
of which, I was positive, was directed at me. 
We nodded to each other—and he bade Nancy 
good evening. The slightest possible smile 
lurked on his lip; and I am not quite sure that 
the little mink didn’t wink at him. I know that 
the suspicion plagued me, and I dwelt upon it 
some time among the coals. ‘Presently raising 
my head, I noticed that Nancy had slipped away, 
and was chatting briskly with a knot of sohool 
girls at the farther end of the room. Among 
them ominously loomed the stout form of Zer- 
rubabel. I buried my chagrin in a conversa¬ 
tion with Squire Cummings, who was a fine, 
stupid, hearty old fellow, always insisting on the 
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“practical.” So, in deference to hie hobby, I 
launched ont upon that pre-eminently practical 
theme— oxen. I was in the midst of a descrip¬ 
tion of the prise ox “Columbus,” (over which 
the Squire was licking his lips) when somebody 
cried out, “forfeits! forfeits!” “Yes, forfeits, 
let’s have a game of forfeits,” answered twenty 
voices. After considerable rushing and tum¬ 
bling, a circle was formed in the middle of the 
room. But no one asked me to enter it. My 
claims to dignity were at last fully recognized I 
I, who played forfeits charmingly, was doomed 
to sit in the chimney corner with the venerable 
Cummings and talk of— oxen! 

But while I talked, my eyes were on the gay 
circle, and especially on an important component 
it—Nancy—who was seated in an alarming 
contiguity to Zerrubabel. The kissing went on 
briskly, while my poor narrative lagged. By- 
and-bye the latter stopped short—what were 
oxen to the scene before me? There was Zer¬ 
rubabel “measuring off tape” (a diabolical re¬ 
finement in the art of osculation) with Nancy, 
who not only endured the penalty, but took it 
with a confoundedly keen relish! As for Zerru¬ 
babel, he performed his part of the business 
like one who was used to it; and as he twirled 
off yard after yard, looked triumjfhantly over 
Nancy’s white shoulders at me in the chimney j 
oorner. One—two—three—four—five—slow and 
ftQ d so on to fifteen , when they ceased—re- 
luotantly, it was plain to see. Oh, how I itched 
to throw my dignity to the dogs, leap into the 
charmed circle and run a muck at kissing like a 
Malay. 

“And heaouw much did he give?” asked the 
Squire. 

It was lucky that he recalled me at this crisis, 
or I might have done something rash! 

Presently, but not till after Nancy had been 
again punished, oh, horrors! through the back 
of a chair—still by Zerrubabel—the circle was 
dissolved, and I breathed easier. Mrs. Squire 
Cummings, a fat, matronly soul, now announced 
a “bite of suthin’ to eat in the kitchen.” The 
party formed into pairs and marohed to the re¬ 
past—Zerrubabel and Nancy leading the van!* 


THE LAS 

Why, oh, why smiled the babe in its dying hour, 
When its earth-weary days were done, 

It had faded away like a blighted flower, 

Neath the rays of a Sommer’s sun? 

Love-fall was the look of the innocent child, 

0 P° ac « f ul# *0 trusting, so sweetly it smiled. 


i The Squire and I closed np the procession. The 
! “bite” proved to be a sumptuous array of pump¬ 
kin pies, dough-nuts, sweet cakes, home-made 
apple-sauce, (the daintest of preserves) hard 
cider, and hot coffee. I could eat nothing. 
Nancy, on the contrary, committed fearful on¬ 
slaughts among the viands—Zerrubabel plying 


her all the while with a tenderness that was 
very affecting! I felt an uneasy sensation in the 
throat, and was glad to get baok to the parlor I 

in the chimney corner, with the Squire and his I 

eternal oxen. I 

The company soon broke np. It was my bus!- ( 

ness, of course, to return Nancy to the paternal i 

roof. My dignity had kept me on tenter hooks I 

all the evening, and I was determined to discard \ 

it—at least to Nancy—on the way back. I rose i 

to seek her, when the Squire grasped me by the t 


arm. He had a little anecdote to tell about an £ 

old steer of his. It would take but a moment. ( 

The Squire was urgent, and as I had done more k 

than my share of the talking—how could I re- i 


fuse? It turned out to be his favorite story, ti 

which he always reserved for the climax! I 8 

bore it for ten dreary, agonizing minutes—then 0 

peremptorily excused myself, and made a mad ti 

plunge for Nancy. She was missing —Zerrubabel g 

had gone home xcith her! kj 

The blow was too much for me. To be jilted Ip 

under the mildest ciroumstances is awkward t 

enough. But I was a man in authority—and dj 

had been rejected by one of my own pupils. It o( 

was insupportable, I knew it was the standing 
topic for discussion throughout the district. Ii 

Hints and inuendoes were not to be misunder- | t 

stood, and I saw no end of them. So the third ij 

day after this unhappy adventure, 1 was attacked », 


by a severe headache which grew rapidly worse, ti 

and forced me to give up the school. of 

Next winter I tried pedagoging again in ft t»l 

region remote from the scene of my mishap. I it 

pursued a different plan. I laid aside my dig- 
nity, sympathized with the sports as well as the , 

studies of my scholars—didu’t'talk mightily— 
visited at large—and “though I say it as I m 
shouldn’t,” won the reputation of being the best j*, 
teacher in the whole country! iq 

aj 

*i 


Oh, why did it smile? had angels down come 
From the far-off eunny-hued land, 

To bear its pure spirit away to its home, 

To join a bright seraphim band? 

Ah! yes, and they whispered of mansions of peace, 

Of joys and of pleasures that never will cease. 
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THE HERMIT’S REVENGE. 


BY R. H 

Ik the middle of Hatfield Chase, many years 
ago, stood the remains of an ancient Hermitage, 
formed out of a vast rook. An altar of hewn 
stone appeared at the eastern extremity of the 
cell, and a free-stone slab covered what was 
designated the Hermit’s Cave at the west end. 
From rfhe centre of the floor a spring of clear 
Water had its souroe, and flowed through a 
fissure in the rock-bound wall, falling with a 
musical sound oyer the shelving stone without; 
from thence it took a winding course over the 
Chase. The solitary habitant of this gloomy 
hermitage was called William of Lindholme, and 
was as remarkable for his severe monastic dis¬ 
cipline as for his rigid adherence to seclusion. 
Seldom was he visited by the neighboring people. 
On a marriage celebration, however, a visit to 
the priest was deemed indispensable. The bride¬ 
groom invariably on the morning of wedlock led 
his fair bride to the Hermitage, to drink water 
from the “Well of Happiness”—as the priest 
was supposed to have endowed the stream with 
divine excellencies—and to receive the blessing 
of William of Lindholme. 

Three miles north of Hatfield lies the rustic 
town of Thornes. At the time to which our 
egend refers, an old baronial hall stood in this 
vicinity, belonging to the Loveleigh family. The 
wars of the Roses had scattered and decreased 
the numbers, and leveled much of the grandeur 
of these possessors, and now, the only represen¬ 
tative of the family was a young man who had 
b«en restored to part of his paternal-estates, 
a ong with the titled dignity of his ancestors. 

. ^ ne aQ tumnal evening, returning from hunt¬ 
ing, accompanied by a number of bis friends and 
retainers, Sir Walter Loveleigh had occasion to 
pass by the dwelling of the priest The mea¬ 
sured tones of the bell had but just ceased, by j 
which the hunting party knew that the devoted 
ttan had commenced his vesper duties. Sir 
Walter ordered his men to halt at the threshold 
0 the cell, and driving his spear against the 
rough oaken door, demanded speech with the 
ermit No attention being paid to various 
summons, he applied the head of his hunting- 
spear to the greensward, cut out a square piece 
O turf, which he gathered carefully into his 
ends, and with it filled the hole through which 
Vol. XXIV.—3 


BROWH. 
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the stream flowed from the interior of the cell. 
He waited the result with pleased complacency. 
Presently the waters inundated the cave, and 
the priest was heard inside, drawing the huge 
fastenings of the door with an impatient hand. 
Through the gloomy doorway stalked the tall 
figure of the monk, his face betokening a con¬ 
sciousness of unprovoked wrong. He fixed his 
large black eyes upon Sir Walter Loveleigh, 
uttering at the same time a malediction on his 
untimely sport. He then released the waters 
from their troubled hold, and with a look of rage 
re-entered his dwelling-place. As Sir Walter 
vaulted lightly into his saddle, he shouted aloud 
to the priest: 

“I have heard thy much-vaunted waters de¬ 
signated the ‘waters of happiness;’ methinks 
they may henoeforth be better recognized as the 
troubled waters of Hatfield Chase.” 

The hunters moved away, the waters flowed 
peaceably as before, and the priest closed the 
door of his dismal abode, to resume his vesper 
duties. 

Years passed. There was revelry in the halls of 
Sir Walter Loveleigh, for that day he had brought 
a bride, to add fresh lustre to the home of his 
fathers. The noble friends of the happy pair 
were gathered in all their glittering array; 
knights and ladies, retainers and serving-men. 
Many were the sports that were to be performed 
in honor of the day; and every face beamed with 
becoming hilarity while anticipating the scene 
before them. 

One ceremony, however, was still to be effected 
to make perfect the harmony of the present occa¬ 
sion. The usual visit to the abode of the hermit 
was yet to be performed. Sir Walter had for¬ 
gotten his prank years before, and now he and 
the fair Rosa, with a gay cavalcade, proceeded 
without delay to the Hermitage. William of 
Lindholme received them in silence; proceeded 
to the extremity of the vaulted dwelling, and 
from its dark recesses produced a large drinking 
horn, and applying it where the stream fell into 
an artificial basin of the rock, he gave it into the 
hands of the lady, filled with water. Rosa drank 
freely of the contents, and then gave the drink¬ 
ing-cup into the hands of Sir Walter. The vessel 
being partially emptied, the priest commanded 
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them to kneel. Supposing he was about to in¬ 
voke a blessing on their heads, the bridal pair 
immediately complied. 

“The insults and injuries that we treasure 
never grow too old for retribution,” spoke the 
monk, in a deep sepulchral voice. “Sir Walter 
Loveleigh once broke upon the devotions of an 
unoffending brother of St. Benedict! he 4tese- 
orated the threshold of his dwelling with re- 
vilings and untimely jests; by his sacrilegious 
pastimes did he subject himself to the maledic¬ 
tion of one whose curse, once pronounced, no 
soul can avert—no prayer retraot—no penance 
annul! He dared to pollute our consecrated 
waters—to dally with virtues that do wash away 
the loathsome corruption of mortality; and from 
this hour a fearful retribution awaits him. Ye 
have drunk of the troubled waters of Hatfield 
Chase—the curse of William of Lindholme attend 
ye to your castle hall!” 

Sir Walter, partly through rage, and partly 
through fear, started to his feet, and for the first 
time became oonscious of the state of insensi¬ 
bility into which his young bride had been driven 
by the awful words and gestures of the priest. 
Turning from the latter, with eyes starting with 
passion, he raised the lady in his arms, and bore 
her through the rude doorway of the cell into 
the open air, where he laved her pale cheeks 
with the water flowing through the rock. As 
soon as animation was restored, Sir Walter lifted 
her into the Saddle of his horse, and holding her 
before him, rode with haste home. The air and 
the ride seemed to have given reaction to her 
fainting system, and by the time they reached 
their destination, the fair Rosa declared herself 
well enongh to join in the festivities of the day. 
The music began, and soon, in the gaiety of the 


dance, the sinister words of the Hermit were 
forgotten. 

The night was advanced—the tide of mirth 
bore the hours along—midnight was proclaimed 
from the turret walls. Hushed was the music 
and the laugh, the measured dance and the 
joyous song. Silence was in the hall, and soft 
feet moved round the couch of Rosa Loveleigh. 
A tremor was over her whole frame—her face 
was pale—her eyes were shut, or did but open 
at intervals, when a deathly languishment was in 
their expression. The frantic husband watched 
the intermitting breathings of his wife—he felt 
her tremors become more violent, until convul¬ 
sions ensued—he saw her beautiful features 
writhing into most fearftil contortions. The 
fever, the labored respiration, the death-pallor, 
the agony, struck terror into his soul; he uttered 
a wild exclamation, and fell senseless into the 
arms of his attendants. That night, bride and 
bridegroom lay side by side locked in the sleep 
of death! 

Suspicions were busy in the minds of the 
bridal guests. No time was lost—they repaired 
to the Hermitage on the Chase. The door was 
fastened; and on admission being demanded.no 
reply was returned. The door was broken open. 
There lay the nefarious priest, in the last strug¬ 
gle between life and death. A drinking horn was 
by his side, toward which he pointed, and with 
his laBt breath he confessed having administered 
a poisonous drug to the bride and bridegroom, 
when they had visited him for the purpose of 
receiving his blessing; that afterward, by mis 
take, he had drunk of the fatal draught; and 
that the throes of death were already convulsing 
: his system. 


LITTLE KATE. 


BY CLARA HOBETOK. 


To what shall I liken matchless Kate? 
The queen of flowers in all her state, 
Cannot with her oompare! 

No lily drooping in valley low, 

Where only purest of lilies grow, 

Was ever half so fair. 

Eyes that would shame the stars of night, 

So pure their flashing depth of light_ 

Yet shy as wild gazelles; , 

Lips of as rich and bright a dye, 

As crimson tints of Orient sky, 

When chime the vesper belle. 


Cheeks of as rare a enrve and mould 
As ever shaped by sculptor old, 

In palmiest days of art: 

And waves of silken, sunny hair, 
Shading a brow of marble fair— 
Seductive as Astarte. 

All these are heris, and ab, wc fear 
Such charms increasing every year, 

A dangerous dower will prove. 
“God shield our little Kate from ill," 
Shall be our prayer, as ever, 'till 
She needeth not our love. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE UNDER THE ELMS. 

BY THJ AUTHOR 01 “SUSY L-»S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

You hear something on every hand of the 
white bouse under the elms, or. of the owner of 
the house, Squire Hurlbut, or of the daughter of 
the house, Amy Hurlbut, if you come anywhere 
within three miles of Swamscott Plain. If you 
are at East Swamscott, and would fain be at 
Swamscott Bridge, by the shortest route; and if, j 
to this end, you inquire about the way of any of 
the loungers at the hotel, the landlord, Jones, 
being there, he answers you. If he is not there, 
fat Squire Gilbert is, you may know; for he is 
always there. Half lying, half sitting, he is 
stretched upon a bench in the piazza; and with¬ 
out rising in the least from his elbow, without 
breaking off in the least the sluggish play with 
his tooth-pick, he B^ys—“go down the hill you 
see there—it’s steep, you see, but not long—and 
then turn to the right. You go on straight a 
while, over as pretty a road as ever you saw, 
sir, till you come to a large white house under 
the elms. You can hardly see the house for the 
elms. That’8 Squire Hurlbut’s. There you’ve 
got to bear a little to the south; to the left, that 
is; for there are two roads, mind you, at the 
white house. Take the souther’most one, and it 
Will lead you through the village called the Plain 
—close by the white house, almost—and to the 
Bridge, a mile and a half further on. You’re a 
stranger in these parts, I see.” 

You bow your affirmative, thank him and go 
on. 

You put up at the Coffee House at the bridge, 
for the sake of trouting in the brooks that go 
babbling everywhere, or of rest from your books, 
or your town life, in the magnificent walks that 
lie in all directions through the still old woods 
and along the brooks; in the berry hunts along 
the walls, or over the pastures. You stay for 
these; and that, when the walks are ended and 
the night comes on, you may sit in your arm¬ 
chair in the upper balcony, to look upon the mill¬ 
pond and dam where the branches of the great 
trees sweep so low, and the moon Bhines with a 
twinkling, silvery light. 

The first hour that you spend there, and while 
you wait your dinner in sauntering back and 
forth in the lower baloony, the sheriff, Corning, 
throws his reins and springs to the ground, at 


the same moment that his horse stops at the 
oft-frequented post; and he says to the landlord, 
“Peters, good morning. You! where can I get 
some good hay—clover?” 

“Over to the white house under the elm9, to 
Squire Hurlbut’s, I guess, fee’s got a barn full 
of it; very best of hay. My horse has his living 
out of it, and he’s as round as a pancake.” 

Smith, one of the village merchants, comes in 
with heavy steps and eyes. He seems to try to 
move briskly and to hold his head up firmly; 
but the briskness, the firmness all go the next 
moment after he has called them up; and it is 
because he has to borrow money somewhere that 
very day. He oan put it off no longer. 

He tucks Peters with his thumb, and takes 
him a little one side. He speaks low, but in a 
hissing, unpleasant sort of voice, that you hear 
distinctly every word; and you are reading the 
“Swamscott Herald,” too. “Peters, the fact 
is—you see I’m obliged to go to Boston to-mor¬ 
row to fill up.” (Ah, but he isn’t obliged to fill 
up. It isn’t that he is thinking of, at all; but 
of satisfying his principal Boston creditor. Pity 
he couldn’t say it honestly. *Tis the falsehood 
in his soul, no doubt, that gives him the craven 
look. Pity that he didn’t maintain an honest, 
uprightness, and let it speak in his face and with 
bis tongue. This alone would recommend him 
to any man who is exactly fit to be in this world 
with money to lend to his straitened brothers.) 

“And I’ve got to see to borrowing some money 
somewhere,” Smith adds. “ I wonder how it is 
with you-” 

You see Peters turns a little and 9ets his back 
firmly against his money-drawer. “I tell you!” 
he says. “ You’ll get it at the white house—at 
Squire Hurlbut’s. And I’ll tell you how I know. 
Herrick told me to-day that he’d been up to pay 
him three hundred dollars that he borrowed of 
him last spring when he built his house, you 
know. You’d better try him, I guess. John! 
John!” to his boy, starting out of Mr. Smith’s 
neighborhood—“call Watch out! Call him out! 
They’re Squire Hurlbut’s creatures; and his 
creatures are never in the road without some one 
near to take good care of them. They’re driving 
them over to the other pasture, of course.” 

l?oor Watch oomes up to his master with 
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drooping ears and tail, as if suddenly bis good 
opinion of himself were gone forever. Squire 
Hurlbut’s creatures meanwhile go by, taking 
slow, measured stops, and always together with 
the look os if, of all the oaxen and calves and 
sheep about, they are unquestionably the aris¬ 
tocracy, so to speAk. 

“There! there's a girl for you!” says Peters, 
starting, and laying one hand heavily on your 
shoulder, at the same time that he tosses the 
other a little toward the north. You look—in¬ 
deed you had been looking some minutes already 
on a light buggy wagon, drawn by the sleakest 
of brown horses, and in which sits a stout gen¬ 
tleman of sixty, or thereabouts, with a fresh, 
good-natured face, and a little girl of sixteen 
perhaps, perhaps of eighteen, in a light ging¬ 
ham dress, and straw bonnet trimmed with blue 
ribands, within and without. She sits close by 
her father, you see; or, you are sure that he is 
her father, even before Peters adds—“the squire 
always wants her close to his elbow. The only 
girl they’ve ever had, you see; and she’s made 
a real baby of at home—and everywhere else, 
for that matter. If you can get a peep at her 
eyes, any way, you’ll see that they are bright 
ones; and-” 

But you don’t get a peep at her eyes; or, a 
second peep, that is. You have had one, and 
that is quite enough for you, perhaps. If it is 
not enough for you, it was enough for our hero, 
Ben Frank ITazeltine, who, once on a time—and 
it was four years ago this day; this sixth day of 
May—sat and sauntered by turns in the balcony 
of the Swamscott Coffee House, under precisely 
the romantic circumstances we have together 
imagined for you, dear bachelor friend. The 
mill-pond and the dam were there in plain sight; 
and the long, green, sweeping boughs of the old 
willow trees and the elms on the shore were dip¬ 
ping their tips in the cool waters and swinging 
above them, os if they were alive; as if they felt 
what graceful things they were doing, what a 
graceful life they were living there by the mill¬ 
pond and the rushing water-fall. 

Amy Hurlbut was there beside her good-na¬ 
tured father, in the light buggy wagon. Besides 
bright eyes, she had a fair forehead, dimples in 
her cheeks and chin, and lips red as a cherry. 
She had a parasol too with a waving fringe; 
and, as she came along, she dropped it a little 
between herself and Ben Frank Hazeltine, as she 
would have done between herself and you, dear 
bachelor, if you had been there in Frank’s place; 
certainly, if you are graceful and noble; if you 
have an air to distinguish you from all ordinary ' 
loungers in that balcony, as he had. 


Moreover, the flavor of coffee and other excel¬ 
lent dishes was in the balcony, and John was in 
the door swinging the huge dinner-bell; so Frank 
took his eyes away from the light figure, the re¬ 
treating oarriage, and turned to his dinner, as 
you, dear sir, had better do—that is, if it is at 
all worth while, since you have no wife to pour 
your coffee, no little children to drop lumps of 
sugar in it, and to enliven the whole meal with 
its prattle. 

CHAPTER II. 

Ben Frank * Hazeltine was an earnest, 
thoughtful man, who often chose rather the 
company of a few dear books, and of the trees 
and brooks, than of ordinary men and women; 
because in men and women he saw many affec¬ 
tations, many insincerities, many offences of 
various other kinds; and in the brooks and 
trees he saw none. If the brooks were muddied 
by the storms, it was the storm’s fault, not the 
brooks. This the brooks Beemedj to feel; for 
they went tinkling on just the same, biding their 
time until clearness should come again. If the 
trees were gnarled and twjBted standing there 
in the midst of the erect, the perfectly regular 
and beautiful trees, they still, in their quiet 
way, did their very best; still offered the cooling 
shade, the musical flutter of many leaves; they 
nestled the singing birds close; and, whatever 
they did, doing it without ostentation. If they 
were gnarled and twisted, it was the fault of the 
seed from which they sprang, or of obstructions 
in the way of a perfect growth; like the brooks, 
therefore, they bothered you and spoilt them¬ 
selves by no awkward apologies and self-justifi¬ 
cations. So that, as you looked on them more 
and more, you loved them more and more, until 
it was made clear to you that the sublimest fea¬ 
tures of that forest landscape, were, after all, 
the gnarled, the twisted, the uncomplaining old 
trees. 

Frank Hazeltine had been only three days at 
the Bridge, when our story opens; but he had 
explored every hill and dingle within two miles. 
He knew all the prettiest homes of the arbutus, 
all the windings and little cascades in all the 
brooks about, and all the darkly-shaded places, 
where the mossy lounges were, ovefr which the 
little shy, plaintive-toned birds sang in the 
branches. He had passed the white house under 
the elms in one of these walks. It was just at 
night; and he went by slowly, that he might 
see well what a picture of thrift and comfort 
the whole place was. He saw nothing of the 
daughter of the house, Miss Amy. He heard her 
though, laughing, and the next moment singing, 
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as if she were a mocking bird. For the rest, he 
saw a very large white house with green blinds, 
spacious yard and garden, where were many 
trees, many shrubs, and clustering vines, and 
many trellises of many fashions. A boy of twelve 
drew water at a well in the orchard close to the 
back door; seemed intent on what he was doing; 
and whistled “Bright Alsanata” in a musical 
way, as if he had a great deal of pleasure in it. 
Two other manly little fellows played on the 
carriage-sweep between the yard and the road. 
One-ran with a stick, to which the dog, Hesnut, 
clung; the other sat quietly on the turf repairing 
his kite strings. His name was Washington, 
Hazeltine knew, because he heard the other little 
fellow say to him—‘‘Wash! shouldn’t you be 
glad if Hesnut was as big as an elephant? bigger 
than an elephant? I should.” 

“Poh!” said Wash, half lifting his eyes a mo¬ 
ment from his work. “If he was, he could take 
you on his trunk and set you up on the top of 
that mountain, away over there; and would, as 
likely as not. And then you wouldn’t see father 
nor mother, nor Amy any more. What do you 
think of that, Mister Fred?” 

Freddy at first seemed to think it rather a 
grave affair. But, in a moment, it was forgotten, 
and he was again springing' over the turf with 
Hesnut. 

Hazeltine sighed a little for the buoyancy of 
heart and limb; wondered what might be the 
look of the owner of the voice he had heard; 
Wondered if troubles, great or small, came often 
to that house, as they are accustomed to come 
to other houses; v°&dered if the mistress of 
the house were a motherly sort of woman, who 
smiled kindly on all who came, and gave them 
warm, corn-meal bread and rich milk and ber¬ 
ries; wondered—wondered, at last, if he were 
not almost back to his hotel; for he was hungry I 
he was tired! he believed he was a little impa¬ 
tient and cross. But good! it would be over 
a 6*iin. would eat his good supper. He 
would then sit and watch the moonlight on the 
trees and water, and nurse his content. 

He did; but he dreamed a little of the bird- 
Kke voice, now and then; and afterward whistled 
a little and called it all folly. 

CHAPTER III. 

The next day Amy passed by, as has already 
een related. The next, he was sitting on a 
turf-oushioned rock on the road-side, close to the 
grey wall, close to a clump of lively, whispering ! 
birches, and seeing to some matter that made his • 
shing-tackle difficult to carry, at the same time : 
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that he was carrying an open book and reading, 
when he heard the steps of a horse, lightly can¬ 
tering. It was Amy, as the reader knows, be¬ 
forehand. The reader knows, beforehand, how, 
after that, he some way had glimpses of her 
everywhere that he went; and some way had 
glimpses of nobody else; how he saw a flitting 
figure through an open window or door, when¬ 
ever he passed the white house under the elms, 
(as, truth to speak, he often did, on his way to 
East Swamscott, where an old friend was settled 
in trade; or in search of a trout neighborhood; 
and just think of it, reader mine! think of his 
going, every now and then a morning, up over 
that far-sweeping hill searching for trout!—or to 
ride his host’s plump horse, Pancake, as Hazel¬ 
tine called him, and as we, therefore, shall call 
him, in want of another name.) The time had 
come when she must be often in the yard and 
garden, remodelling the beds, clearing the dead 
leaves out of the borders, sewing seeds and dig- 
j ging with her little hoe among the perennial 
J plants and shrubs. She was often there in the 
early morning; oftener, still, and for a longer 
time in the early evening. And then the boys 
and Hesnut were always with her. Her mother 
was sometimes with her, helping her; and her 
father; helping her a little, but hindering her 
more, partly because he did not exactly under¬ 
stand “Amy’s filagree work,” as he called it, 
and partly for the sake of the jokes and laughter 
they alj loved so well. 

“Father don’t behave so well as we do, does 
he, mother? does he, Amy?” Hazeltine heard the 
good-voiced Johnny saying one evening, in the 
midst of a great deal of laughter. “He steps 
| on one bed, and then, when you tell him of it, he 
goes scampering right over on to another, as if 
he didn’t know it; but I know he does, don’t 
you? Don’t you know he does it a purpose to 
be puny, Amy?” 

“I think he does, Johnny,” Amy replied in a 
hearty voice. “Oh, but then, how warm it is; 

I shant wear my bonnet!” she added, dropping 
her hoe to untie her bonnet. “I shall throw it 
into the palm tree thus! I shall put my hair 
back thus!”—with both hands putting her hair 

away from her face and ears. “I shall-” 

But she did not draw off her polka, as from 
her action it was clear that she meant to do—if 
her eyes had not that moment fallen on our hero. 

He was passing the gate. He, in truth, did little 
in those days but saunter, or rock, and think 
about the people there at the white house; but 
he still carried gun and fishing-tackle with him; 
and his book, his Howadji’s “Syria;” and always 
had Watoh with him. He had them all with him 
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now, as if his life were intent on, at least, forty 
purposes. He was going straight forward to 
take the road that led to Swamscott Bridge; but 
his head was half turned; his eyes were wholly 
turned and fixed on Amy, as she saw in the quick 
glimpse she had of him. 

“Oh, dear!” said she; in very low tones, but 
he heard them. He saw too the impatient action 
that accompanied them; saw her turn hastily 
away, catch up her hoe; and, with her head bent, 
go on with her work again. 

No one else saw him, it appeared; for the jests 
and the laughter went on; but he heard no more 
of Amy’s voice. 

At church, on the Sabbath, Peters introduced 
him to Judge Humphreys; and upon a hint from 
Peters that his pew—the judge’s pew, that is— 
was very soft and elegant, while his own was 
hard and plain, and not in altogether the “gen¬ 
teel quarter” of the house, the judge invited 
Hazeltine to take a seat with him; when services 
were over invited him, with many gracious in¬ 
clinations, to take a seat there any Sabbath, 
every Sabbath, if he pleased, while he remained 
among them. Hazeltine gave many thanks; but 
he sighed somewhere in the midst of them; for 
you see Judge Humphreys’ pew and Esquire 
Hurlbut’s were side by side, with not even an 
aisle between them. It was something to sit 
there so near Amy, to see how perfectly beau¬ 
tiful she was, and what demure little ways she 
had of leaning her head on her hand, and looking 
on the white-haired preacher all the while. This 
too was something; and with this the sigh had 
something to do, that she had not once looked at 
him through the services; not once Been that 
he was in the house, as he believed, or taken a 
thought that there was such a peraon as himself 
in the world, and his heart ready to thump people 
over on its way to her feet, too! She had a grave 
air, as if her thoughts were fixed upon something 
holy and pure, when she came in, when she went 
out, and when she was in the crowd at the door, 
waiting for their carriage to come up. The look 
was a reproach to Hazeltine, who stood near her, 
doing his best to know what Judge Humphreys 
Was saying to him, and what Mrs. Humphreys 
and Miss Humphreys, to whom the judge had 
introduced him; but utterly unable to know any 
thing beyond this, that Amy Hurlbut was an 
angel, with a voice and a bearing to put sin and 
Buffering out of every one that could be near her, 
that could see her smile, and hear her speak, as 
she was speaking then to one and another who 
came along. They came with hands seeking 
her’s, and with an expression upon their faces and 
their movements which said plainly—“iwanted 


to come near you and touch your hand. Tou 
see I have trouble, in one way or another often; 
and am often weary with this ‘march of life;’ 
and some way it does me good to look into your 
eyes that are so quiet and friendly, and to hear 
the cheerful words, that are always the very 
words I need to hear. I am sure I hope some-* 
body will bless you for the blessing you are to 
us all, by your good-natured and kind ways.” 
Hazeltine understood it all, and even had tears 
in his eyes. He watched closer and closer for 
one look—just that she might know that there 
teas a Ben Frank Hazeltine, an<| that he had been 
there in the same house with her, listening to 
the same simple words of truth, the same unpre¬ 
tending, but heart-touching music; and that he 
had stood there so near her that he could hear 
the softest words she spoke. But it was of no 
use; for now that the crowd was thinned so that 
no one came to speak to her, she talked with her 
mother, smiled on the little brothers, and watched 
the approaching carriage. 

Esquire Hurlbut, when he came up, gave him 
a bow that was worth having; for it said—“I 
rather respect you, Bir Btranger, and like the 
looks of you. If you want any of my trout, 
catch ’em; or of my birds, shoot ’em. If you 
want anything, any time, come to me as if I were 
no stranger at all; as if I were your old friend; 
for we are here in the same world together; and 
you’re my brother, any way 1” 

Mrs. Hurlbut’s eye rested on him a little on 
her way into the Carriage. It said to him—or, 
he believed it did; and no doubt he was right— 
“you are a stranger, sir, I see. But you have 
a mother somewhere, who loves you. Or you 
had one once who loved you and gave up her 
rest for you. I could easily love you for her 
sake.” 

The twelve years old Webster was quite too 
bashful and too proud to look him fairly in the 
face at all. But he watched him with sidelong 
glances both in the church and at the door; and 
hoped* that when he came to be a man, he would 
be like that man; that his hair would be as blaok 
and thick and wavy, and that it would lie about 
his forehead and neck in the same fine way; that 
his cloth would be as black and fine, his oollar 
and cravat and waistcoat as unquestionable. ^He 
hoped that so genteel a man would just see him, 
and see if he did not look a little better than any 
of the rest of the boys. And if he would just 
notice their carryall and their horses, and see 
how they were the most stylish-looking there, 
that would be capital! And if he would see bow 
pretty his sister Amy was, and what pretty ways 
she had about her, wouldn ’fc that too be capital? 
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Washington and Johnny had their heads elose 
together over the affair. They felt as though 
they knew him and liked him, they said to each 
other, they had seen him pass their place so 
many times; and had seen him stop a little and 
look at their play, as if he were thinking of 
speaking to them. They were glad that he re¬ 
membered them at ehuroh; and they knew he 
did remember them, because he smiled in a real 
good way when he saw them looking at him ont 
by the door. 

Yes; all bat Amy. All the rest saw him; and 
in one way or another felt interest in him. She 
hod not a word to speak. She only looked away 
over the hills, when she heard the rest talking 
about him and praising him. When good-voiced j 
Johnny said, appealing to her—“I don’t care if 
he does shoot some of our birds, do you, Amy?— 
if he don’t kill any of the robins, and sparrows, 
and wrens, and blue-birds, that have been gone 
all winter and just got back. Do you, Amy? 
Say, Amy! do you?” tugging at her hand to 
bring her face round. * 

“Yes, I do, Johnny. I shan’t like him if he 
kills one of our birds.” 

“Then you don’t like him now!” eagerly in¬ 
terposed Wash. 

“No!” said good-voiced Johnny; “for I heard 
his gun go bang! up in our woods the other 
day; and, in a little while, it went bang! again; 
and then (don’t you know, Wash?) pretty soon 
he went down by with a partridge and a grey 
squirrel in his hand. Didn’t he, Wash?” 

“Yes. Do you like him now, Amy?” 

“I don’t like to have him killing the birds 
and squirrels.” 

“But you like him, don’t you? Ido. Don’t 
you, Amy?” 

“Not very well. See, Wash! see, Johnny! 
there is a dear wood colored bird up on the tip¬ 
top of that little limb, singing. Hear him; see 
how he tips back his head, open his throat and 
pours out the beautiful sounds. What would 
you say if your new friend were here to> raise 
his gun and shoot him while he sings?” 

“I should be madder than any fire!” said 
Johnny. And even Johnny had flashing eyes. 

“You needn’t be mad, Johnny,” said Wash, 
who, impetuous as a whirlwind himself, had 
seldom reason to leoture the placid tempered 
little Johnny. “He wouldn’t do it. He just 
kills the birds that are good to eat and that 
don't sing anything worth hearing. And father 
says it’8 right to shoot them? Didn’t you say 
so, father?” 

“Yes, my son,” watohing with Amy and 
Johnny to see how the little brown bird went 


careering hither and thither on his light wings, 
keeping along with their carriage. 

“There!” persisted Wash. “Now don’t you 
like him, Amy?—that man that you call our new 
friend, I mean?” 

“Not very well.” 

Wash was gravely disappointed and at a loss. 
Besides being impetuous, or better, along with 
being impetuous his heart was always running 
over with generosity and affectionate zeal toward 
those who liked him, and smiled when he came 
along, and treated him in a delicate way, as if 
he were a man. His quick instincts helped him 
to tell that his “new friend”—as he loved to 
keep calling him in his thoughts—was one of 
these; and he would hardly have cared for taking 
a little piece out of his cheek, if it could have 
made the Amy he loved so well say that she too 
liked him, and was willing that he should kill all 
the birds, if that was what he wanted to do. 

He did not speak again on the way home. 
But he kept his large, fine eyes going here and 
there amongst the birds. The next day, even 
while he ate his meals, he watched hoping to see 
his new friend come up the road. And, by-the- 
bye, he had all his pockets stuffed out with the 
last year -russets, with which he meant to make 
his acquaintance when once he did come. 


CHAPTER IV. 

But Hazeltine sat almost all day in his arm¬ 
chair in the upper balcony, snapping his knife- 
blade and wondering whether the jovial young 
Hurlbut he remembered seeing at the last year’s 
commencement at Dartmouth, belonged in the 
white house under the elms; wondering whether 
Amy Hurlbut was a prude or a coquette; whether 
he would ever, under any circumstances, see the 
inside of the white house, see Amy in the midst 
of her family; and, if he would, whether the cir¬ 
cumstances would be so and thus, or thus and 
so; wondering if any of those books that he bad 
strewn about him, or morning papers, would ever 
again be worth anything to him. Poh! what 
indeed could Whittier, or Klopstock, or Lamb, or 
Goethe, or even the blessed, child-like-minded 
Howadji say in any of those books, or papers, 
that he did not already know? that he could not 
say as well, or, at any rate, well enough, if he 
would take the pains? Poh! He was sure he 
wondered how he ever bad patience to spend his 
days and nights with them os he had done; as 
be did when he first came to Swamscott As 
for the rambles by tba brooks and through the 
woods, what dull old paths! let the sheep walk 
in them# And what were trout good for? Could 
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anybody tell him what they were good for, or 
what it was worth to catch them ? Poh, indeed I 
Amy Hurlbnt—why, let Amy Hurlbut go 1 Was 
there nobody else in the whole world for one to 
be thii^king about but Amy Hurlbnt, pray ? He 
rather thought he would demonstrate shortly 
that there wa9. There was Miss Humphreys, 
for instance; not so much like a dove or a lamb, 
was she, as Amy Hurlbut was; (or seemed; per¬ 
haps only seemed; probably only seemed.) But 
she was magnificent. Her papa was magnifioent. 
All the Humphreys were magnificent, for that 
matter; and he would go that afternoon, ks he 
had been invited by each one of them, and be 
with the sewing cirole at their house, and take 
tea with them. The preoeptor of the Swamscoit 
Academy, whose name was Edward Singleton, 
and who boarded with him there at the Swam- 
scott Coffee House, had, in the morning, and 
again at noon, offered to aooompany him; had 
assured and reassured him that all the Hum¬ 
phreys particularly desired his oompany, since 
the judge had some how learned that he was the 
nephew and protegee of the rich manufacturer, 
Hazeltine, of Boston. Yes! so Hazeltine pro¬ 
mised to go. And so, at three o’clock, he came 
to his feet; precisely at three o’clock; for he 
looked at his watch every five minutes during 
the last half hour before the time; Bince he had 
determined that, at three o’olook he would put 
his knife in his pocket, be done with Amy Hurl¬ 
but and all the Hurlbuts, and turn himself over, 
bodily and psychologically to Edward Singleton 
and the Humphreys; especially to the Hum¬ 
phreys; especially to Miss Humphreys, who, ,as 
he had seen, was gracefully near-sighted; who 
wore satin dresses and embroidery, and had num¬ 
berless articles of gold and precious stones about 
her. 

Miss Humphreys and her very dear friend, 
Augusta Morse, assistant principal of Swamscott 
Academy, had their heads dose together over 
their crochet work, when he came. Miss Hum¬ 
phreys had just been saying to Miss Morse—“oh, 
yes, indeedl the Hazeltines are all so rich, you 
know! # Everybody knows how rich ,the Hazeltines 
of Boston are. Why, this uncle of his—and he 
has no children, you know,” lifting her eyes in a i 
peculiar way she had, half-ascrew, half-asquint, 
“he owns the mills, and almost the whole village 
at Tuberville; and has besides property at Spring- 
field and Andover. Oh, he’s immensely rich!” 

“Is!”—evidently with far less self-gratulation, 
far less gratulation of any sort, in the matter than 
her friend had. 

“ Yes , indeed! and this Hazeltine that is here, 
you know, is his principal director; that is, he 


just sees to his uncle’s business everywhere, as 
the uncle himself does; or, in pretty much the 
same way. And has his home at his uncle’s as 
if he was really his son, you know.” 

“ Yes;” lifting her eyes a little from her work 
and bowing a little. 

“Yes! and so he can go travelling off to the 
mountains, or the springs, or to any of the water- 
ing-plaoes, or to a country place like this, or any 
where, whenever he wants to, and keep things 
along at the works, by just writing every day or 
so to the under agents and so on. And —see those 


girls! I wonder what they are looking at. It’s I 

time for him to be here, and the preceptor, I { 

should think,” dragging out her watch. “So he , 

writes the greatest number of letters. And”— } 

patting her head oloser to Miss Morse’s, and , 

speaking very low—“and Hetty Crane says he ] 

never sends one to any lady, exoept occasionally . 

one to Mrs. George W. Hazeltine; his aunt, you , 

know.” She looked up as if she expected to be , 

congratulated upon this circumstance; especially | j 
upon this. 

“ Ah ?” said Miss Morse, wfco, truth to say, by , 

the way, was a noble, fine-looking woman, and j, 

Miss Humphreys’ senior by several years. n 

“Yes. I was in there the other day—in at » 

the post-office, I mean—(I guess he’B coming now , 

by the way those girls act.) I was in there,” 
speaking hurriedly, and adjusting her under- 0 

sleeves, handkerchief, work, and the folds of her \ 

dress at the same time, “and he brought in a 2 

whole bundle of letters he had been writing; a j 

whole bundle of them. And I never saw, any c 

where, such beautiful, such perfectly beautiful a 

writing.” D 

In passing, Miss Humphreys had a certain t< 

emphatic way of speaking, of whioh our readers j 

will have difficulty in getting a conception, so jj 

that we must even go under-scoring all of the 


way, if we would represent her adequately. ft 

Mrs. Humphreys stood in the parlor door to h 

receive our gentlemen. She filled the door with t, 

her, by no means tall, but wide self, with her n 

ample folds of lustrous silk. She put on airs of a 

overteeming delight and obsequiousness, as if U, 

Frank were a king, and Singleton his prime ^ 

minister, or Lord Chamberlain. She almost over- ^ 

threw knots of young girls on her way with the ^ 

gentlemen across the parlor to a pleasant corner, ^ 

where the Misses Humphreys and Morse sat on a jj 

new tete-a-tete. The tete-a-tete was from a Boston ij 

warehouse the day before; and so was the gfeat |j 

soft arm-chair with the rookers, in which Frank 4 

was to seat himself close by the tete-a-tete, acoord- $ 

ing to Mrs. Humphreys’ intimation; and the soft ^ 

arm-chair without rockers, where Singleton was 
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to sit. He was to sit there , Miss Humphreys 
said, with one hand on the back of the chair, 
and another pointing to the seat; for Edward 
Singleton out of a genial heart, and without 
making the least noise about it, was a puncti¬ 
lious man, who taught his pupils expressly to 
give the best seats to their betters. And elderly 
.ladies were there, his best friends, some of them, 
and the mothers of some of his best pupils, sit¬ 
ting dose by in the chairs without arms, without 
cushions, without rockers, the kind of chairs that 
are always expected to keep their places stiffly 
by the walls. Would not they—would not Mrs. 
Crane, for instance, have that chair, Singleton 
asked. But Mrs. Humphreys interposed. She 
herself had asked her that question when she 
came, Mrs. Humphreys said; but she declined. 
Would Mr. Singleton take the chair now, like a 
good boy, and then his friend, Mr. Hazeltine 
would be seated quite at his ease, instead of 
standing, as it mortified her to see him doing in 
her house. 

“Yes, yes, sit down, Ned!” said Mrs. Crane, 
Who was Singleton's relative. She was a fat, 
laughing little woman, who never had a spark 
Of malice, or any sort of ill-nature in her soul; 
and who, therefore, spoke always with a leaping, 
Unbridled, albeit harmless tongue. 

“Sit down,” she added, with her round hand 
on the cushion. “Sit down, Mr. Hazeltine. I 
have no doubt the chairs took the cars and came 
up here, knowing all the way that they were for 
you two. And this teety-a-teety —as I used to 
call it when I was a young girl and read novels— 
came up to accommodate Judith and Miss Morse. 
Didn’t they, Mrs. Humphreys? I will leave it 
to you. Didn’t they hold themselves baok when 
you offered them to us? I thought they did at 
the time.” 

Mrs. Humphreys laughed. In a hollow way, 
though. She always laughed with a hollow 
sound, and with a hollow expression on her fea¬ 
tures. She called Mrs. Crane “a lively crea¬ 
ture,” made remarks to Frank and Singleton— 
stereotyped remarks they were; she presented 
them to all who came—upon the weather, upon 
the forwardness of the spring. And were they 
uot both fond of spring? Did they not think 
that it was the season of hope; and that autumn, 
ou the contrary, was the season of melancholy ? 
8he had a friend once, a most intimate friend, 
who always connected the seasons with the mind, 
in that way. Her friend’s name was Hazeltine; 
she was the daughter of a clergyman of that name, 
of Acton. Did Mr. Hazeltine know, was she his 
relative? Mrs. Humphreys bowed very low and 
▼ery stiffly when she propounded the question. 
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No; she was not Frank’s relative. Or, so he 
believed. Ah? she was rather sorry. She had, 
in a way, made up her mind that they were re¬ 
lated. Had he never heard of her father? Luther 
Hazeltine, Bhe believed his name was. She was 
not certain. She believed that that was the way 
her friend used to superscribe her letters. Per¬ 
haps he had heard of them ? 

No. Frank regretted that he could not give 
her another answer; but he had really never 
heard of the Hazeltines of Acton. Again.Mrs. 
Humphreys was sorry. Getting over it a little, 
she “must ask how he liked their village;” and 
whether he didn’t find it dull? 

“Not dull in the least; far from it” 

Mrs. Humphreys was glad to hear that. She 
had thought about it a great many times, she 
and her daughter had spoken of it often; they 
spoke of it that very morning, while they were 
at breakfast; they were afraid he would find it 
dull, where people were all so busy, such workers, 
that they had no time to attend to strangers. 

“Or we here are lazy enough,” she added, 
looking in her daughter’s face, as indeed she 
did somewhere in each of her remarks. “My 
daughter and I don’t know hardly what to do 
with ourselves, half of the time, for want of 
seeing more company than we can see here^” 
She smiled; she smiled in fact, all the way along, 
smiled in her manner, that is. She said some^ 
thing to Frank and Singleton about leaving them 
in the care of the girls—meaning her daughter 
and Miss Morse, and then went jostling people 
on her way to the back parlor. 


CHAPTER V. 

Let me recollect what was the first thing said 
by Miss Humphreys after her mother left the 
room. She made great stir and ado about it, I 
know, not as if she were just a little lady sitting 
in a corner of the tete-a-tete , who had some good 
things in her soul worth finding, worth speaking 
in a quiet way, but actually as if she were a 
smart revenue cutter, with whose rigging and 
outfit masterly pains had been taken, so that she 
might be fit for that moment, when the.frigate 
should move off and leave the whole coast to her. 
So she laid her head baok on her shoulders, 
screwed her eyes, crossed her hands in a new 
way, cleared her throat, and said—“what ma 
said of spring, Mr. Hazeltine, makes me think of 
Mrs. Hemans’ ‘Voice of the Spring.’ You have 
read that poem, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

“Yes; I read it all the time lately, don’t I, 
Miss Morse? I have a real passion for it!—a 
real passion! Haven’t I, Miss Morse ?” 
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“ So you say,” with a quiet smile. 

“Yes, and I have. Which do you like best, 
Mr. Hazeltine, (I know which Mr. Singleton likes 
best; for I have asked him and he told me;) and 
now which do you like best, Mrs^Hemans or 
Elizabeth Barrett?” 

“Elizabeth Barrett.” 

“ Do ?” jostled a little, one saw, in her well- 
drilled curvetings. “I don’t know but I do. 
But Mrs. Hemans writes beautifully, don’t she?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Yes; I admire her.” 

And more she said, a great deal more, of this j 
same character, so that Frank was ready to tear j 
his hair. j 

Hu! could one stand that, two mortal hours— 
for two hours he calculated it would be to Mrs. 
Humphreys’ tea-time. The room made so close 
by the summer heat and the large company, forty 
ears beside Miss Humphreys’ listening for every 
word he would speak, forty eyes, again beside 
Miss Humphreys’, watching to see his manner 
of saying it—hul he would be stone dead there 
in his chair in less than two hours, if that went 
on. Could not Singleton talk, pray? Was he 
suddenly stricken dumb? He would try him. He 
would say something revivifying to him; some¬ 
thing that had pepper and spice in it. 

Ah, but he didn’t; he couldn’t He could no 
more do it, than if he were a man made of lead. 
With leaden veins, leaden arteries and leaden 
nerves. Hul 

And what would Miss Humphreys say now? 
She was again setting her head back, again laying 
her hands on her soft embroidery. 

“ Have you seen any of Clarina Adalembert’s 
writings ?—she writes for Peterson’s National.” 

“ Clarina Adalembert’s ?” 

“Yes. This isn’t her real name. Her real 
name—I will tell him, Miss Morse 1 —her real 
name is Miss Morse, Augusta Morse. And here 
she is!” 

Miss Morse laughed and blushed in rather a 
sensible way, as if she were too sensible to take : 


so foolish a name upon herself, and said—“that 
is nothing, Miss Humphreys.” « 

“ Oh, but you say”—laughing immoderately, 
as if she were about to pen Miss Morse in a 
corner—“you say my poor lines are something; 
and if mine are something, I am sure your’s are 
a great deal-” 

This was all Hazeltine heard; for,just then, 
somehow a cool, moist breeze seemed to go over 
him. He felt it as if it were a baptism, even 
before he caught a sound of Amy Hurlbut’s voice, 
or a glimpse of her light figure tripping along 
the halL At least, so he verily believed; and, if 
half the pychologists say is true, it may be that 
he did. 

“ Amy—Amy”—and “Amy has come!” Frank 
heard from a dozen voioes. Old voices, middle- 
aged voices and young voices chimed in the girl’s 
welcome, with the same glad cadence. They 
claimed her in both parlors. Some young girls, 
who would not, any way, bear the crowded back 
parlor to which Mrs. Humphreys took them when 
they came, (and, by-the-bye, it so happened that 
she put all the young ladies, save her daughter 
and Miss Morse, into that room, together with 
a few advanced ladies who wore uninteresting 
gowns and caps) had brought their work out and 
taken their seats on the wide stairs. There it 
was pleasant; and there Amy must come os soon 
as she got her work. They had been keeping & 
place for her all the afternoon. And what made 
her so late ? what made her so late ? She was 
too bad, wasn’t she, Cad? wasn’t she, Hetty? 
wasn’t she, Lou and May and Clarissa? For she 
knew they always wanted her in the first of it. 

Hazeltine heard that; heard Amy’s cheery re¬ 
plies, her soft laughter; saw the affeotionate in¬ 
terlacing of white fingers, of white arms, the 
quick meeting of rosy lips; and drew himself up 
giving thanks that there was vivacity and feeling 
and natural, spontaneous expression somewhere 
in that great company of God-made beings, if 
Miss Humphreys and her mother had none of 
them. (to bb coktinued.) 


lines. 


The mower swept his whistling scythe 
Where green the meadow lay— 

The honey-cups and cowslips lithe, 

All faded, strew’d his way: 

So ruthless Care, in youth’s despite. 
Mows down Joy's fairest flowers; 
Nor spares one tender blossom bright 
To cheer Life's Wintry honrs. 


Yet shrink, oh, shrink not ye to whom 
The bitter part is given 
To mourn e’en in their first pure bloom, 
Your heart-flowers rudely riven: 

For when th’ Archangel’s mighty blast 
Shall winnow chaff and grain, 

The joys which fade on earth so fast 
May charm in Heaven again! 
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MISS PENDYKE’S POODLE 


BT J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Onb fine spring morning, Mrs. Wickley looked 
through the jessamine screens that shaded the 
windows of her village and saw Mr. Soloman 
Hatch, of wheel-barrow renown, laboring toward 
the garden gate, with a load of band-boxes, car¬ 
pet-bags and tranks. 

Mr. Hatch was followed by a very large lady, 
and a very small dog. Suddenly the proprietor of 
the public wheel-barrow stopped, looking around, 
as if he had been spoken to. Thereupon the 
large lady took hold of the small dog, and lifted 
him carefully to the summit of the load of bag¬ 
gage. Having patted his ndck to make him lie 
there, she waved her hand to Sol, who proceeded 
on his way. 

Mrs. Wiokley was as enviable, quiet, and good- 
natured as any pretty little wife of twenty-five 
you ever saw; yet she laughed behind the jessa¬ 
mine, till tears ran down her cheeks, at the ludi- 
crousness of the Soene I have described. 

“What an odd woman that must be!” she 
said to herself; for the large lady was queenly 
dressed, and had a majestic gait, which, con¬ 
sidered in connection with the pile of baggage, 
and the little dog, would have excited a smile 
from the village minister himself. “It is lucky 
for Sol’s shoulders that she did not mount his 
vehiole, and ride, instead of the poodle. She is 
going to see some of my neighbors, I suppose. 
Dear me! how terrific I to see such a large woman 
coming to make a visit, with so much baggnge I 
I am thankful she is not coming to see us— 
mercy ?” 

The laughter died on Lizzie's lips. The mirth 
faded from her countenance. She seemed horror- 
struck. 

The truth is, Mr. Soloman Hatch, with his 
wheel-barrow, baggage, little dog and big lady, 
had stopped at Mrs. Wickley’s gate! 

Lizzie sank upon a chair in the greatest con- ; 
sternation, and called Polly to bring her smelling ! 
bottle and a fan. 

“Polly!” she said, inhaling the restorative j 
essence. 

“What, mum?” 

“ Do look out of the window, and see who that 
is Sol Hatch has brought here from the rail¬ 
road!” 

Polly thrust her red arm through the jessa¬ 


mines, brought her vision to bear upon the 
stranger, and declared that she blessed her soul 
; she didn't know 1 

“But I guess,” said she. 

“ What do you guess ?” 

“I guess she’s some of Mr. Wiokley’s rela- 
| tions!” 

Dismayed by the mere supposition, Lizzie sent 
the domestic to admit the visitor. 

While Sol Hatch, having carefully lifted the 
little dog into the large lady’s arms, proceeded 
deliberately to unload his wheel-barrow, she 
walked majestically up the garden path, and 
knocked at the door. The next moment she 
loomed up before Mrs. Wickley, a mountain of 
flesh worthy of such a mountain of baggage. 

“And this is ray niece!” she exclaimed, 
smiling benevolently and kissing Lizzie over the 
poodle. , 

“Then you are—are Mr. Wiokley’s aunt?” 
faltered Lizzie, trembling. 

“Aunt Lucina, my dear! You have heard 
him talk about his Aunt Lucina, I know! Then 
you are his sweet little wife. Hie! Prinoie— 
don’t bark, Princie! This is Cousin Wickley.” 

“ Gr—r—r—r—rl” said Prinoie, in the old 
lady’s arms. 

“Poor Prinoie! was he frightened?” said Aunt 
Lucina, smoothing his shaggy neck. “That’s 
a naughty Prinoie! Come, Princie! kiss his 
cousin.” 

Lizzie, horrified at being denominated the 
poodle’s near relation, put out her hand in¬ 
stinctively, as the old lady approximated his 
hairy face to her’s; but Aunt Lucina, having set 
her heart upon seeing a cousinly kiss, followed 
up the undertaking until Princie was pacified, 
and Lizzie reconciled to her fate. After the 
affectionate poodle had licked her nose tenderly, 
he was caressed by his mistress, and plaoed care¬ 
fully upon the floor; whereupon he ran savagely 
at Polly, who sprang backward with a scream, 
and fell into the pantry. 

“ Take him away 1 ” she shrieked. “He’ll eat 
me up I” 

At this Lizzie could not help laughing heartily; 
and her good humor being perfectly restored, she 
was prepared to treat her husband’s relative 
kindly. Accordingly, as soon as Aunt Lucina 
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had made an end of praising Princie for his 
valor, and gently reproving him for his lack of 
gallantry in attacking a helpless female, she was 
conducted by Lizzie herself to an apartment, 
whither Sol Hatch conveyed as much of her 
baggage as she desired. 

Greatly relieved at seeing the dangerous 
poodle shut up with his mistress, the timid 
Polly was herself again, and went to Mr. Wick- 
ley’s store to announce the important arrival, 
calmly as if her life had never been in danger. 

Mr. Wickley proceeded at once to congratulate 
his wife on his aunt’s condescension. 

“It’s a great event!” said he, in a whisper. 
‘‘Only think of it! she’s worth her thousands! 
We must treat her like a queen!” 

“And her poodle like a king, I suppose!” 
laughed Lizzie. 

“ And I hate dogs, though!” suddenly mut¬ 
tered Alonzo, thoughtfully—“ poodle dogs above 
all! But we’ll have to endure it only a few 
days. We can love her and love her dog for 
any reasonable length of time.” 

“I thought more of your principles than 
this!” murmured Lizzie. 

“ My principles ? eh ?” 

“ ^es, Alonzo. I never supposed you would 

play the hypocrite for anybody’s favor_” 

“ Dear Lizzie!” exclaimed Mr. Wickley, color¬ 
ing, “you don’t understand me. Isn’t she my 
aunt?” 

“And shouldn’t any respectable aunt be 
treated with respect ?” 

“ To be sure. But Princie is not my cousin,” 
said Lizzie, laughing, “ and I don’t know as I 
owe him either respect or love. Seriously, how- \ 
ever, Alonzo—I know we shan’t like your Aunt 
Luoina, and although I think we ought to treat' 
her kindly while she stays with us, I don’t 
think we ought to profess a great deal more 
affection than we feel.” 

“No, certainly—but then—bless you, Lizzie*! 
you are too scrupulous! Think of our children, 
for whom a few thousand dollars would come so 
beautifully in play, some of these days! No, 
Ive must not be hypoorites—but it won’t do to 
neglect the interest of our children, you know!” 

The allusion to her children, whom she dearly 
loved, blinded Lizzie to the lameness of his argu¬ 
ments, and she began to think a little hypocrisy 
would not be very wrong, nor very difficult of 
accomplishment, after all. 

Shortly after, Aunt Lucina oamo out of her 
apartment and embraced her nephew, who kissed 
her tenderly, (much against his taste) and suf- i 
rered Princie to Jiok his nose. 

No* although Litzio had sucoeeded in quieting j 


her conscience in respect to the use of a reason¬ 
able degree of hypocrisy, she could not Help 
feeling shocked at her husband’s extravagant 
expressions of joy on meeting his aunt. Had he 
confined himself to mere kindness toward the 
old lady, it would have been otherwise; but 
when, in his great gladness of heart, he went so 
far as to caress and fondle the poodle, his wife 
lost all patience, and hastily escaped to the 
kitchen, where she labored to convince the timid 
Polly that there was no danger of Princie's 
eating her, and that brave as he was, a bold 
front would cool his thirst for blood. 

At this juncture, the children—three in num¬ 
ber, viz: Alonzo, aged two; Lizzie, aged six; and 
Lucina, in her fourth year—came home from 
school. One after the other, they endured the dis¬ 
agreeable old lady’s caresses, looking very silly, 
and not knowing what to say. The youngest 
girl, less obedient to her father’s wishes, how¬ 
ever, struggled in the old lady’s arms, and shook 
her bright curls all over her face, so that there 
appeared small chance for kissing. 

“Hold up your head like a little lady!” said 
Mr. Wickley. “ We named her after you, aunt: 
she is very timid.” 

Miss Pendyke—for that was the old maid’s 
name—seemed highly pleased at thiB indication 
of tender respect, on the part of her nephew; 
while the latter silently congratulated himself 
on the circumstance, that, having disputed with 
Lizzie about a name for their third child, they 
had compromised the matter by calling her 
Lucina. 

The old lady’s name-sake would not be kissed, 
however; and soon after she further manifested 
her dislike to the new comers, by chastising 
Princie with a broomstick, to the terror of her 
father, and the horror of Miss Pendyke. 

As soon as peace and good feeling were re¬ 
stored, and the other childien had done pen¬ 
ance for Lucina, by kissing the poodle, Polly 
announced dinner, and there was a funeral 
movement toward the table. Lizzie led little 
Lucina, who was sobbing because the broom¬ 
stick had been taken away from her; Alonzo 
conducted his aunt, who —horresco referent!—* 
carried the poodle! 

Mrs. Wickley exchanged glances with Mr. 
Wickley. Mr. Wickley glanced wickedly at 
Princie, who glanced wickedly at him and said, 

“Gr—r—r—r—r!” 

Thereupon Mr. Wickley bit his Kps; afterward 
smiled; made a polite flourish to his aunt, and 
inquired in a half jesting tone if she would have 
the arm-ohair brought for her lap dog. 

You are very kind!” replied Miss Pendyke. 
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“I sometimes hold him in my lap, but as I am And at length-it was in the month of Sep- 
tiretj, I think he will have to content himself in tember—Miss Pendyke declared her intention to 
the chair.” depart. Alonzo ventured timidly to UTge her to 

Mrs. Wickley was shocked. Mr. Wick ley was spend the autumn with them, but all she could 
well nigh thrown off His guard. But he sum- do was to promise him the pleasure of another 
moned all his patience for the trial, and turned visit the following summer, 
away his face—ostensibly to speak to Polly; in As yet Aunt Lucina had made no presents to 
reality to hide his blushes, and said, the family, except some trifling gifts to the chil- 

” Bring the big chair I” dren ; and Mr. Wickley expeoted “ something 

Miss Pendyke sat down with Princie in her handsome” on the day of her departure. He 
arms, and held him tenderly until the ohair was had neglected his business for her; he had de- 
rolled to her elbow, when he was placed oomfor- prived his children to gratify her dog; he had 
tably upon the cushion. made himself and Lizzie miserable to render her 

It is needless to relate, minutely, the history happy; and he felt that the least the rich old 
of Miss Pendyke, and Princie, her poodle, at Mr. lady could do, would be to volunteer the expense 
Wickley’s house. Lizzie became daily more and of young Alonzo’s future education, 
more weary of the part she had attempted to On the morning of her departure, Mr. Wickley 
play, and of that assumed by her husband. For appeared much affected. He made aU his chil- 
ouly one thing did she have cause to feel thank- ! dren* kiss her; and compelled Lizzie to assume 
ful. Alonzo, who, after the first few months of an appearance of affliction. He then accom- 
their married life, had shown himself a somewhat pauied his aunt to the railway station, carrying 
fretful mortal, proved to be the most patient of the poodle in his arms, to show his love. Still 
men. Miss Pendyke and her poodle could do not a word of any gift; no promise of property 
whatever they pleased in his house, and he showed to his children. Alonzo was beginning to de- 
no irritability in view of the liberties they took, spair; but, on taking final leave of her, the cars, 
He endured Princie in the parlor, at the table, his hopes suddenly brightened, 
in his lap, with Christian humility. When he 44 For all this kindness,” she said, 44 1 have 
bit Lucina, and actually brought little stars of been thinking what return I can make. After 
blood, with his sharp teeth, on her fair arm, he ; mature reflection,” she continued, with emotion, 
was coaxed, and told in tones of mild reproach, patting Princie’s neck, “ I have resolved to make 
that he was very naughty. When he tore little the greatest sacrifice in my power, to show my 
Lizzie’s new bonnet to pieces, the crime was gratitude.” 

winked at; and Mr. Wickley purchased a new ; 44 Oh, I assure you, aunt-” 

bonnet more cheerfully than he was wont to open 44 Yes, I will make it. You have deserved it. 
his purse for his family. You have been kind to me, and you have loved 

On the other hand, Miss Pendyke was flat- j Princie I Here! he is yours I and may heaven 
tered, caressed, and instituted mistress of the : bless you I” 

house, as Princie was the master; and the two j What happened, until Mr. Wickley found him- 
lived sumptuously to the great deprivation of | self standing on the platform of the station, with 
Mrs. Wiokley and the children. the dog in his arms, and! the cars in the distance 

Days—weeks—months rolled by, and Miss —he never knew ; but having recovered from his 
Pendyke gave no intimation of bringing her visit stupor, he regarded Princie for a moment with a 
to a close. Every night Lizzie cried with vexa- melancholy expression, then carried him tenderly 
tton, and remonstrated with her husband, for home, chopped off his head, buried the dead, and 
giving up everything to his aunt and her dog. related the story to Lizzie—with a dismal laugh 
‘‘But she can't continue her visit much Ion- and an earnest affirmation, that if he was ever 
ger! he would reply—“and when she is gone caught playing the hypocrite again, she might 
we shall not be sorry for having done all in our name their next child, if she pleased, after Miss 
power to please her.” Pendyke’s poodle. 


JULY. 

Thb Summer heats have come, and near and far, »'Tis the year's manhood, the dividing line, 

0 er plain and stream hovers the wavy air; j 'Twixfc Spring and strength, and Winter and decay. 

The leaves stand still, the very birds are hushed, s And here it pauses loath, as man at prime. 

And oven the wild oat seeks her forest lair. s But forward, both! God always leads the way. a a. 
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BY ASH 8. STEPHE58. 

[Entered, t? the Aet of Congrew, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephen., in the Clerk’, oflee of 

the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


14 Zana, child, will you see to the chrysanthe¬ 
mums that were trailing across the walk this 
morning, they will be trodden down ?” 

I looked in Turner's face as he said this, and 
felt a mischievous smile quivering on my lips. 
The dear old fellow grew red as a winter apple, 
then a grave, relishing look followed, and I was 
glad to escape into the garden. 

It was very wrong, I admit, but a curiosity to 
see how Turner would make love overpowered 
all sense of honor. I confess to lingering in sight 
of the windows, cautiously keeping myself out of 
view all the time. Turner and Maria still kept 
their seats by the breakfast-table, his look was 
toward me, but I could discern that one elbow 
was pressed on the table, and he sat sideways, 
looking hard'at the opposite wall while speaking! 
But Maria was in full view, and a very pic¬ 
turesque portrait she made framed in by the 
Open window. I watched her face as it changed 
from perplexity to wonder, from wonder to a 
strange sort of ^bashful joy. Her cheeks grew ! 
red; her great, black Spanish eyes lighted up j 
like those of a deer: yet she seemed ashamed of 
the feelings speaking there, as if they were un¬ 
becoming to her years. 

All at once she arose, and, coming round the 
table, leaned against the window-frame. This 
movement brought me within hearing, but I 
could not escape without being discovered; so 
after taking one wrong step, I was forced into 
another still more dishonorable. At first Maria 
spoke in her usual broken English, which I can- j 
not attempt to give, as its peculiarity lay rather 
in the tone than the words. 

44 This is very strange, sudden, to read me your : 
heart, Mr. Turner. Why do you speak of this : 
thing now after so many years? What has hap¬ 
pened that you talk to me now of marriage ?” 

Turner made some reply that I did not hear. 

44 You say it is better for the child—better for 
us all. But why?—why is it needful just now 
more than a year ago?” * 

“I will make a good husband to you—at any : 
rate do the best I can l” pleaded poor Turner, i 
sadly Out of place in his love-making. 


44 Perhaps you have fallen in love with me all 
11 of a sudden,” said my bonne, half bitterly, half 
| in a questioning manner, as if she faintly hoped 
he would assent to the idea. 

44 1—what I fall in love!” cried Turner, and 
his face writhed into a miserable smile; 44 it isn’t 
in me to make a fool of myself at this age. I 
: hope you have a better opinion of me than 
| that.” 

She answered rapidly, and partly in Spanish. 

| There was a good deal of womanly bitterness in 
her voice, but I could only gather a few hasty 
: ejaculations. 

44 You joke, Mr. Turner—you mock—you have 
; found a way of amusing yourself with the lone 
stranger. I know that you always hated ua 
| Spaniards, but you never mocked me iu this 
way till now.” 

44 There it is again,” exclaimed the poor suitor. 
“I guessed how it would all turn out; never did 
know how to manage one of the sex—never shall! 
Look here, Maria, I’m in earnest—very much in 
earnest; ask Lady Catharine—ask Zana if I’m 
not determined on it.” 

Turner gathered himself up, moved awkwardly 
enough toward Maria, and taking her hand looked 
at it wistfully, as if quite uncertain what to do 
; next. 

44 1 never kissed a woman’s hand in my life,” 
he said, desperately, 44 but I’ll kiss yours, on my 
soul I will, if you’ll just marry me without more 
ado.” 

44 You have been drinking, Mr. Turner—drink¬ 
ing in the morning, too!” said Maria, passion- 
| ately. “Go away, I will forget all this: but do 
j not dare to insult me again!” 

Turner’s troubled glance subdued the fervor 
of her words. She paused, leaned heavily against 
the window, and said more temperately, 

“Say, why have you asked this of me?” 

I do not know what Turner would have re¬ 
plied, for, obeying the impulse of the moment, I 
came forward, and before either of them were 
aware of my approach/ stood in the room. 

“Tell her the whole, dear Mr. Turner,” I said, 
going up to Maria with a degree df reverence I 
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had never felt for her before. “She ought to 
know it—she most know that you are asking her 
to marry you that Lady Catharine may not turn 
us all adrift on thq world; that the people may 
stop pointing at me because I have no father.” 

Maria flung her arms around me. 

“There—there!” exclaimed Turner, moving 
toward the door, “you see I've done my best, 
Zana, and have got everybody orying. Tell her 
yourself, child: just arrange it between you; call 
for m^when all's ready: what I say I stand to.” 
The old man writhed himself out of the room, 
leaving Maria and I together. 

My good bonne was greatly agitated, and be¬ 
sought me to explain the scene I had interrupted, 
but I could not well understand it myself. All I 
knew was that this marriage liad been demanded 
by Lady Catherine as a condition of our remain¬ 
ing in the house. I repeated, word for word, 
what I had gathered of the conversation between 
her and Turner, omitting only those expressions 
of reluctance that had escaped my benefactor. 
She listened attentively, but, being almost a child, 
like myself, in English custom, could not com¬ 
prehend why this necessity had arisen for any 
change in our condition. 

“And do you hate Mr. Turner so much?” I 
snid, breaking a fit of thoughtfulness into which 
she had fallen. “ I thought you liked each other 
till now; don't, oh, my bonne, don’t marry him 
if it troubles you so! You and I can get a living 
somehow without taking him from his place.” 

“Yes—two children—why, Zana, you know 
more of the world than I do. Where could we 
go?” 

“I don't know, without Mr. Turner, what we 
ahoutd do,” I answered, sadly. 

“Without him, why, Zana—without him we 
should both die!” 

“Both!” I answered, drooping with the mourn- : 
ful thought. 

“And he—what would ho do without us?” she 
murmured. 


“Oh, how hard it will be for him to live!” I 
rejoined. 

She looked around at all the familiar things in 
the room. It seemed to me that she was taking 
farewell of them in her mind. My heart swelled 
at the thought. 


“Oh, Maria, my bonne, if you could but like 
Mr. Turner, only a little, just enough to marry 
him, you know!” I exclaimed, amid my tears. 

“Like him, Zana, I have had nothing but him 
and you in the world for years,” she said, weep¬ 
ing. 


“ Then you do like him—you will marry him!” 
1 exclaimed, full of joy. 


She wept more bitterly than before. 

“ Why do you weep, my bonne?” I cried. 

“He does not like me. Mr. Turner hates my 
nation. He would not marry me if he could help 
it,” she said, gazing earnestly in my face, hoping, 
I do believe, for a contradiction. 

My head drooped; I remembered his words 
: that morning. For my life I could not have 
uttered the falsehood that might have appeased 
her; for, with all my faults, there was pure truth 
at the bottom of my nature. But her eager look 
was so appealing that it awoke arguments in my 
brain, that were both effective and sincere. 

“He does like you very much, I am sure of 
that, Maria,” I sdid. “When did he ever speak 
: a harsh word to you,'or say anything to offend 
about your country? Not in years and years!” 
:J “No, but the feeling is there. He hates Spain 
| and everything in it!” 

“But you are half English now.” 

She smiled. 

“But this marriage. It is Lady Catharine's 
plan, he is forced to it. No, Zana, let us go; 
beg I would rather than marry him when he 
hates the thought!” 

“ It seems to me,” I said, with the dawn of a 
mischievous conviction in my brain—“ it seems 
to me that he rather begins to like the idea of it. 
You looked so very nicely this morning, Maria, I 
really believe he wanted to kiss your hand, only 
didn’t know how.” 

She blushed up to her temples. 

“Besides,” said I, pleased with this dawn of 
feeling, “you don’t care about much liking at 
this age.” 

She shook her head. 

“When a woman is so old that love is of no 
value, she is too old for marriage or life, Zana.” 

I had no argument to offer here, my soul an¬ 
swered to the womanliness of her’s. I felt that 
a woman's heart must be lost in depravity, or 
cease to beat altogether before it can quench the 
desire to be loved, inherent in its first pulsations. 

“But he is kind, and so are you—he will love 
you, he must!” I cried, feeling how impossible it 
was for that tough old heart to withstand' the 
goodness of her’s. 

Her face lighted up as if my words had been 
a prophecy. 1 took advantage of the expression. 

“You will not let them turn us out of doors?” 

I said, flinging my arms about her. 

She strained me to her bosom and kissed me 
in her old passionate way. I sprang from her 
arms the moment they were loosened, and ran 
off in search of Mr. Turner. 

He was working in the garden, stamping the 
earth around a young laburnum tree, which he 
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had just planted, with a sort of ferocious vehe¬ 
mence, as if striving to work away some linger¬ 
ing irritation. 

“Go in and speak with her now!” I Baid, 
pulling his arm. 

“ No, I’ve made a fool of myself once, and that 
is enough for one day!” he answered, shaking 
me off. “I didn’t think any woman living could 
have driven me to it—especially one that hates 
me as if every drop of blood in my veins were 
poison.” 

I saw Maria coming from the house, and rap 
off quite satisfied with the part I had taken. In 
good faith I kept out of sight, among the fruit i 
thickets, determined not to break in upon their ! 
conversation again; but in turning an angle of! 
the wall I could not resist the temptation to look 
back. They were standing together. Turner had 
her hand in his, and—I cannot keep from laugh¬ 
ing at my own astonishment while I record it— 
his lips were pressed down upon the plump little 
hand with a vehemence quite commensurate with 
his assault on the poor laburnam tree. I laughed 
aloud, and, rushing into the wilderness, set up a 
merry song with the birds that haunted it 

That evening Mr. Turner was absent both from 
our cottage and the Hall. He came baok the 
next day with a portentous-looking paper, which 
he and Maria scanned over with great interest 
When I asked regarding it, they told me, with a 
good deal of smiling awkwardness, that it was a 
marriage license. 

Two or three mornings after this I was sent 


over to the parsonage to spend the day with 
Cora. Maria took more than usual care in dress¬ 
ing me. I went forth in a white muslin dress 
fluttering with rose colored ribands, quite toe 
fairy-like for my usual morning visits to this my 
second home. But Cora was also floating about 
in clouds of white muslin, with glimpses of azure 
here and there about her arms and bosom, as il 
arrayed for some festival. How beautiful she 
was!—angelic, flower-like was the style of her 
loveliness! Those ringlets of glossy gold; the 
violet eyes so full of softness, downcast, and yet 
so brilliant when she smiled; the rounded arms, 
the neck and shoulders, white and satiny as when 
I first saw them by the spring in her infancy; 
the little foot and hand, slender and rosy: all 
these points of beauty are before me this instant 
vividly as if painted on canvass. There is a reason 

Why they Bhould have sunk deep into my heart_ 

a cruel reason which the hereafter will disclose. 

Her father was in his clerical robes walking up 
and down the little parlor, gently, as he always 
moved, and with a soft smile on his lips as if 
amusing himself with some odd fancy. 


“ Come in, my child,” he said, with a change of 
expression, brought on, I felt, by a more Berioos 
current of thought which my appearance Bug* 
gested. “Come in—you will find Cora in her 
room.” 

I paused, as was my habit, to kiss bis hand in 
passing, but he detained me a moment, pressing 
his lips upon my forehead. “God bless you,” 
be said, “and make you worthy of all that jour 
friends are so willing to suffer in your behalf.” 

I knew what he meant, but the remembrance 
of dear old Turner kissing Maria's hand de¬ 
stroyed all the seriousness of the allusion. My 
heart laughed within me at his idea of sacrifices. 
I was well assured that it would have broken 
both their old hearts had anything separated 
them that very moment So with a gleeful laugh 
I darted away to Cora’s room. I have told jou 
how very lovely she appeared in her pretty dress, 
but it is impossible to describe the graceful un¬ 
dulations of each movement, the bewitching soft¬ 
ness of her Bmile! My own olive complexion and 
deep bloom seemed coarse and rude beside her. 

“And so you have come to the wedding,” she 
said, wreathing her arm around my waist, and 
drawing me before the little mirror at which 
she had been dressing. “ Isn’t it a droll affair 
altogether?” 

“They are very kind, very good to me,” I 
replied, a little hurt by her air of ridicule. 

“And to me!” was her laughing reply; “this 
is the very first wedding I shall have seen. 
Isn’t it charming. The people will be here from 
the Hall; the young heir, perhaps.” 

Why did that spasm shoot through my heart 
so suddenly ? I was looking upon the reflection 
of Cora’s beauty. It was a lovely vision, but the 
color went from my own cheek as I gazed on 
her’s, and that made the contrast between us, 
strange and darker. I remembered that George 
Irving would look on that lovely vision also; and 
the first sharp pang of jealousy known to my life 
tore its way through my bosom. I did not know 
what it was, but sickened under it as the grass 
withers beneath a Upas tree. 

I struggled against myself, conscious that the 
feeling was wrong, though ignorant of its nature, 
but other thoughts mingled with these selfish 
ones. I was astonished and hurt that strangers 
should force themselves upon a oeremony which 
the parties desired to ,be private. It seemed rude 
and cruel to the last degree. 

But I was called into the parlor. Turner and 
Maria were in sight quietly orossing the fields 
together without the slightest pretention. Mari* 
looked nice and matronly in her dress of soft 
grey silk and oap of snowy lace; Turner wore 
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Ms ordinary suit of blaok, for he had long since 
flung off livery, and bore his usual business-like 
appearanoe. It was impossible to find anything 
to oondemn in persons so free from affectation 
of any kind. For my part I was proud of my 
benefactors, there was a respectability about 
them that no ridicule could reach. 

We entered the little church, and found it 
already occupied by a large party of strangers 
from the Hall. I saw Turner start and change 
color as he went in, but pressing his thin lips 
together till they were almost lost among his 
wrinkles, he walked firmly on, holding Maria by 
the hand. 

I saw it all, I knew that he was suffering tor¬ 
tures from those imperinent people, and all for 
my sake. It seemed as if my presence would be 
some support to them; and when Cora would 
have turned into a pew close to that occupied by 
Lady Catharine, I resisted and led her up to the 
altar. 

There on the very spot where Cora’s mother 
had rested in her death sleep, Turner and Maria 
were married. I thought of all this, and it made 
m y heart swell with unshed tears; but Cora 
seemed to have forgotten it entirely. She drew 
softly toward one side of the altar, and her 
downcast eyes wandered sideways toward the 
intruders all the time. The two great mysteries 
of life, death and marriage, which we had wit¬ 
nessed, and were witnessing together by that 
altar stone, were driven from her mind. The 
ceremony was over. Turner and his wife moved 
toward the vestry, passing through the crowd 
with a serious dignity that would make itself 
respected. I would have followed close, but Cora 
held back, keeping on a range with the intruders. 
Lady Catharine was directly before us, leaning 
upon the arm of an old gentleman I had seen in 
the hunt. 

“Ah, Lady Catharine, your benign goodness 
is felt everywhere,’’ he was saying. “It must 
have had an angel’s power in reforming this old 
stoic!” 

“ Hush,” said the lady, touching his arm with 
her gloved finger, “his daughter is just behind 
us!” 

“What, the little Diana!” exclaimed the gen¬ 
tleman, looking over his shoulder. “I would 
give fifty pounds to see her again.” 

“She will hear you!” whispered the lady, im¬ 
patiently. “Come, let us get another sight at 
the bride.” 

‘‘Here is a sight worth fifty of it,” cried the 
® squire, whose admiration was not to be sub- 
dued, “as your son will tell you when he can 
once take his eyes off the little sylph. Why, 
Von. XXIV.—4 


dear lady, you have a new race of fairies and 
goddesses springing up about Clare Hall. Take 
heed that my friend George is not made captive 
by them.” 

I followed the old squire’s look, and saw 
George Irving, with another young man, older 
and taller than himself, with their eyes riveted 
on Cora. 

I remarked with Cora all night. She was full 
of gleeful gossip about the wedding, and more 
than once spoke of the young gentleman who 
had looked at her so steadily. She did not say 
so admiringly, but I knew well the glow of vanity 
that led her thoughts that way, and the subject 
caused me unaccountable pain. I listened to her, 
therefore, with impatience, and while her beauty 
seemed more fascinating than ever, its brillianoy 
gave me a pang for the first time. It was a pre¬ 
cocious and wrong feeling, I confess, but there 
were many passionate sensations in my heart 
even then, which some women live from youth to 
age and never know. 

I was reluctant to go home—to meet Turner 
and Maria after the sacrifice and insult of the 
previous day. It seemed as if they must hate 
me for being the cause of it all. But as the 
morning wore on, I put on my bonnet and pre¬ 
pared to return home. Cora proposed to go part 
way with me, and though I preferred to be alone, 
she persisted with laughing obstinacy, and fling¬ 
ing a scarf of blue silk over her head, ran after 
me down the garden. 

I was very willing to loiter on the way, and we 
turned into the fields enjoying the soft autumn 
air, and searching for hazle-nuts along the stone 
fences. 

We came to a thicket where the fruit was 
abundant, and so ripe that we had but to shake 
the golden husks, and the nuts came rattling in 
showers around us. I clambered up the wall, 
and seizing a heavy branch from the thicket, 
showered the nuts into the pretty silk apron 
which Cora held up with both white hands. 

I think in my whole life I never saw anything 
so lovely as she was that moment. The blue 
scarf floated back upon the wind, circling her 
head as you see the drapery around one of 
Guido’s angels; her eyes sparkled with merri¬ 
ment: and she shook back the curls from her 
face with a laugh, so gleeful and mellow, it 
seemed impossible to fancy the creature had not 
been fed on ripe peaches all her days. “Stop, 
stop, you will smother me!” she shouted, gather¬ 
ing the apron in a heap, and holding up both 
hands to protect her curls from the shower of 
nuts that I was impetuously beating over her. 

I paused, instantly, ashamed of the impetuous 
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action which had been unconscious as it was vio¬ 
lent. 

“ Did the nuts hurt you?” I said, bending for¬ 
ward to address her. 

“No, no; just a little when they struck my 
forehead: nothing morel” she said, still laughing, 
but with the rosy palm of her hand pressed to 
one temple that was slightly flushed. 

That instant I heard the report of a fowling- 
piece close by, and a thrush fell, with a death 
shriek, down to the hazle thicket. It beat its 
wings about among the green leaves an instant, 
and then fell heavily through, lodging at Cora’s 
feet. The laugh died away in a sob; the poor 
thing grew pale as death, and I saw with a shud¬ 
der that two great drops of blood had fallen upon 
her neck. 

She dropped the nuts from her apron, and sank 
down to the earth as if she herself had been shot. 
I sprang upright on the wall and looked around, 
exoited and angry, for the shot had rattled against 
the very stones upon which I was seated. 

“ Great heaven*! what is this ? Are you hurt ?” 
cried a voice, and I saw George Irving, with his 
young companion of the previous day, running 
toward us; while a fine pointer cleared the wall 
in search of the dead bird. 

“ I do not know, there is blood on Cora’s neck, 
it may be only from the bird,” I answered, leap¬ 
ing to the ground. “Cora, Cora, look up—are 
you hurt?” 

I trembled from head to foot, and strove to lift 
her from the ground, for she made no answer, 
and it seemed to me that she might be dying. 
Some one cleared the wall with the leap of a 
deer and pushed me aside. I saw Cora lifted in 
the arms of a young man, and heard her begin 
to sob with hysterical violence. 

“She is not hurt; it is not her blood I” he said, 
in a voice so calm, that though full of musio, it 
grated on my ear, and with his cambric handker¬ 
chief he wiped the blood spots from her neck. 
“She is frightened a little, nothing more.” 

“Nothing more,” exclaimed Irving, passion¬ 
ately, “why, is not that enough, brigands that 
we are, to terrify the sweet child into this state!” 

I felt myself growing cold from head to foot, 
for Irving had taken the weeping girl from her 
supporter, and held her gently in his own arms. 
She opened her eyes—those beautiful violet eyes 
—and a smile broke through the tears that filled 
them. 

I .grew faint, a mist crept around me, and I 
leaned against the wall for support. No one 
seemed to observe it, for I made no noise, and 
they were busy with her. 

“I am glad that it is no worse; the leaves 


were so thick, and I looked only at the bird: can 
you stand now? The blood is all away, nothing 
but a rosy glow on your neck is left to reproach 
us.” It was Irving’s voice, and I could see dimly 
as through a mist that Cora still clung to him, 
and that he was looking into her eyes. Then I 
heard another voice calm and oaustio as if feel¬ 
ings like my own lay at the bottom, suppressed 
but observant. 

“In all this you overlook the real evil,” it 
said, “ don’t you see, Irving, that while this child 
does not require bo much care, the other is really 
suffering—nay, wounded.” 

I felt a sharp pain in my arm just above the 
elbow as he spoke, forgotten till then in the more 
bitter pain at my heart; and through the misti¬ 
ness that still crept over my eyes I saw a slender 
stream of crimson trickling down and dropping 
from my fingers. 

“8he is hurt indeed—a shot has gone through 
her arm,” exclaimed Irving, and I felt through 
every nerve that he had put Cora away from his 
support almost forcibly, and was close by me. 
Child as I was, the master feeling of my nature 
awoke then, and I started from the wall, dizzy 
and confused, but determined that he should not 
touch me. 

“It is nothing,” I said, winding my handker¬ 
chief around the arm, and turning haughtily 
away. “Come, Cora, shall we go?” 

“Let me rest, Zana, I am so tired and fright¬ 
ened!” she said, and her beautiful eyes filled 
again. 

Irving’s face flushed crimson as I repulsed his 
offered support, and though the look with which 
he regarded me was regretful, it was proud too. 
When Cora spoke in her sweet pleading way, he 
bent his eyes upon her with a look of relief, but 
turned to me again. 

“It is an accident; you cannot suppose l 
wounded you on purpose,” he said, pleadingly* 
“Why are you so unforgiving?” 

“There is nothing to forgive!” was my cold 
answer. 

“You are wounded! Is that nothing?” 

“It is nothing, and if it were, the wound was 
not intended for me.” 

He looked at me earnestly, as if pained and 
embarrassed by the manner with which I received 
his apologies; then he turned toward Cora. 

“I hope my friend is not mistaken—that I 
have not injured you, also.” 

“No,” replied Cora, casting her eyes to the 
ground and blushing. “I was terrified: the 
feeling of blood: fear for Zana made me tremble, 
but I am not hurt” 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed young Irving, 
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and gathering np her azure scarf, he dropped 
it lightly over the shining gold of her hair. 
I watched him with burning indignation: his 
gentle interest in Cora, who was all unharmed, 
seemed a mockery to the stinging pain of my 
arm. I forgot how coldly I had received his 
sympathy, and like all impulsive but proud na¬ 
tures, fancied that he must read my feelings, not 
my actions, and judged him by the fancy. 

“I must go home now, the morning is almost 
gone!” I said to Cora. “Are you well enough 
to move on ?” 

“No, I tremble yet,” she said, sweetly, “your 
wound pains me more than it does yourself, 
Zana, it has taken away all my strength.” 

“Then I will go alone,” was my curt rejoin¬ 
der. “My arm bleeds.” I started suddenly and 
almost ran toward home. 

Directly I heard a light step following me. 

“This is unkind, cruel!” said Irving, plead¬ 
ing, “let me help you.” 

The pride of my heart was subdued, I relaxed 
the speed with which I had moved, and listened 
with a thrill of grateful pleasure. 

“You smile—your color comes back, thanks!” 
he said, gaily. 

I could not answer. The sweet sensations that 
overwhelmed me were too luxurious for words. 

“You will not speak to me,” said Irving, 
stooping forward to look in my face. My eyes 
met hia, I felt the lids drooping over them, and, 
spite of myself, began to tremble with delicious 
joy. Like a cup full of honey my heart over¬ 
flowed with sighs, but I could neither speak nor 
look him in the face. Did he understand it all? 
Did he read in my face all that was making a 
heaven in my heart? All I know is that he grew 
silent like myself, and we moved on together 
through the soft atmosphere like two young crea¬ 
tures in a dream. At length some obstacle arose 
in our parth—I know not how it was, but we 
paused and looked at each other. My eyes did 
not droop then, but were fascinated by the deep, 
earnest tenderness that filled his. I n\et his gaze 
then, and kept it forever in my soul, the most 
solemn and beautiful memory ever known to it 

“Zana, do you love me?” 

The question fell upon my ear like a whisper 
of expected music. I had listened for it with 
hushed breath, for with the soft atmosphere of 
love all around me, it came naturally as lightning 
in a summer cloud. I think he repeated the 
question twice before the joy at my heart sprang 
with a deep, delioious breath to my lips. 

“Zana, do you love me?” 

“Yes!” 

As the word left my soul a calm, solemn con¬ 


tentment brooded down like a dove upon it. The 
feeling was too holy and sweet for blushes. It 
seemed to me as if I had partaken of an angel’s 
nature while uttering it. Up to that moment 
had never dwelt upon the thought of love, save 
as a pleasant household tie. The passion of love 
I did not even then comprehend, notwithstanding 
it beat in every pulse of my warm, Southern 
blood. 

He took my hand, holding it with a firm, gentle 
pressure, and thus we walked on softly and still 
as the summer air moves among the daisies. I 
can imagine Adam and Eve walking thus in 
Paradise, when the temptation first crept across 
their path. I can imagine them starting at the 
evil thing as we did when Irving’s young tutor 
came suddenly upon us. 

“Ha! you walk slowly,” he said, in his calm, 
silky way; “I have seen the little girl to her 
father’s door and back again.” 

Irving tightened his grasp on my hand. 

“You can find the way home now,” he said, 
dropping it and turning away with his tutor. 

“Nay, this is ungallant, Irving,” said that 
person, moving toward me; “you forget her 
wounded arm.” 

“Yes, I had forgotten it,” was the reply, and 
he came back. “Can you forgive me!” 

I too had forgotten it. “There is no pain 
left,” was my answer. “Go away with him, he 
troubles me.” 

“And me!” was the murmured reply. They 
went away together, leaving me alone with my 
great happiness. 

It is said that love gives beauty to all material 
things. It may be so with others, but to me 
nature looked faded and insignificant that day. 
I longed fpr a rainbow in the skies; for a carpet 
of blossoms under my feet; for the breath of 
roses in every gush of air. Nothing but heaven 
could have matched the beautiful joy of my soul. 

For three days my rich contentment lasted, 
during that time I scarcely seemed to have a 
mortal feeling. When fancy could sustain itself 
no longer came the material want of his pre-' 
senee. My heart had fed upon its one memory 
over and over again. Now it grew hungry for 
fresh certainties. I began to think of the future, 
to speculate and doubt. Why had he kept away ? 
Where was he now? Had I been dreaming— 
only dreaming? 

' I did not observe Turner and Maria in their 
new relations. At another time their awkward 
tenderness and shy love-making would have 
amused me, but now I scarcely remarked it, and 
in their new position they forget to notice me. 

Perhaps they would have detected nothing 
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remarkable had they been ever so vigilant, for I 
was self-centred in my own happiness, and joy 
like mine was too deep and dreamy for easy 
detection. 

On the third day, Lady Catharine sent for me 
to come up to the Hall. It seems she was re¬ 
solved to carry out her plan of giving me a few 
snatohes of education, such accomplishments as 
I could pick up, without expense, from her son's 
tutor, and her own waiting-maid. 

I went, not without a pang of wounded pride, 
but too happy in the hope of seeing him again, 
for thought of much else. Lady Catharine was 
in her dressing-room, and several ladies, whom 
I afterward learned were guests from London, 
had joined her, it seems, curious to see the wild 
wood-nymph who had made a sensation at the 
hunt. 

Lady Catharine half rose from her silken 
lounge as I entered, and pushing an embroidered 
ottoman forward with the foot that had rested 
on it, made a motion for me to sit down, while 
she caressed a little tan colored spaniel that 
nestled beside her on the couch. I sat down, 
with a burning forehead, for it was easy to see 
that she placed me and the dog on an equal 
level, if indeed the animal did not meet with 
higher estimation than the human pet. 

“Isn’t she a spirited, wild little beauty," she 
said, addressing a young girl some two years 
older than myself, perhaps, who was busy work¬ 
ing seed pearls into the embroidery of a hand 
screen. 

The young lady looked coldly up, and after 
scanning me from head to foot, dropped her eyes 
* a 6 ain * murmuring something about my being 
older than she had supposed. Lady Catharine 
drew her pale hand down the folds of my hair, 
exclaiming at its thickness and lustre, just as 
she had handled the silky ears of her King 
Charles a moment before. “Did you ever see 
anything so long and so raven black," she said, 
uncoiling a heavy braid from around my fore¬ 
head, and holding it up at full length. 

“That sort of hair is often seen in persons of 
mixed blood," answered the young lady, without 
lifting her eyes, “long, but of a coarser texture; 

I must confess black is not my favorite oolor." 

“Oh, flatterer 1" exclaimed Lady Catharine, 
putting one hand up to her own pale brown hair 
and giving a twirl to one of the sparse ringlets! 

A covert smile crept over the young girl’s lips 
but she made no reply, and Lady Catharine went 


“ You must take an interest in this poor child— 
indeed you must, Estelle, I have quite depended 
on it, she will be quick to learn: won’t you, 


child ? Let her look over some of your drawings, 
Estelle, I dare say she never saw anything like 
them in her life 1" 

The young lady kept at her work, not seeming 
to relish the idea of amusing a creature so dis¬ 
agreeable as she evidently fancied me. Lady 
Catharine arose, for under all her languid affec¬ 
tation she had an unyielding will, as I had already 
discovered. She spoke to the young girl in a 
subdued voice, but not a syllable escaped me. 

“Nay, now, love, you must. It will please 
George more than anything; besides I promised 
as much to her father in order fo induce him to 
abandon that horrid way of life. It is quite a 
moral duty to civilize the ohild, now that the 
parents are married; George looks upon it in 
this light, I assure you." 

“I would do anything to please him, you 
know,” said the girl, half sullenly, “but he 
never sees my efforts: never cares for them.’’ 

“Who should know, dearest, but the mother 
who is his confidant?" was the cajoling reply. 
“How can you doubt what I tell you?" 

“Well," replied the girl, rising, “let the child 
oome to my dressing-room!" 

“No, love," interposed Lady Catharine, re¬ 
turning to her dog, which began to whine over 
his consciousness of negleot; “bring them here, 
I never weary of them myself.” 

The young lady withdrew, and returned with 
a richly embroidered port-folio crowded full of 
drawings. She spread them out upon a table, 
and haughtily motioned me to approach. 

The drawings were evidently copies highly 
finished, but variable as if more than one pencil 
had performed its part there. My quick intuition 
told me this at a glance, and I looked into the 
girl’s face with a feeling of contempt, which pro¬ 
bably spoke in my features. She probably held 
me in so much contempt that my look was unno¬ 
ticed, for she continued to turn over the drawings 
with haughty self-possession, as if quite careless 
of any opinion I might form. 

At last we came to a head sketched wit# care, 
and evidently an attempt at some likeness. “Do 
you know that?" said Estelle, “probably you 
have never seen Mr. Irving." 

“I have seen Mr. Irving,” was my answer, 
“but this is not in the least like him.” 

“Perhaps you oould draw a better one!” she 
said, casting a sneering smile toward Lady Catha¬ 
rine, but with rising color, as if she were a good 
deal vexed. 

“Perhaps,” I answered, very quietly. 

“Try," said the haughty girl, taking a pencil 
and some paper from a pocket of the port-folio. 

I took the pencil, dropped on one knee by the 
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table, and, excited by her sneers into an attempt 
that I should have held almost sacreligions at 
another time, transferred a shadow of the image 
that filled my soul to the paper. I felt the look 
of haughty astonishment with which the young 
# patrician bent over me as I worked out the quick 
inspiration. 

“What is she doing?” inquired Lady Catha¬ 
rine, gathering the dog to her bosom with her 
two pale hands, and gliding toward the table. 
“Why, Estelle, you seem entranced.” 

Estelle drew proudly back, and pointed toward 
me with a sneering lift of the upper lip, abso¬ 
lutely hateful. 

“You have found a prodigy here, madam, 
nothing less,” she said; “what a memory the 
creature must have to draw like that with only 
one sight of your son’s face I” 

Lady Catharine bent over me fondling her 
dog; but I felt that she breathed unequally, like 
one conquering an unpleasant surprise. 

“What an impression that one interview must 
have made,” persisted the young girl. 

“I have seen Mr. Irving more than once, or 
twioe,” I answered, without pausing in the rapid 
touches of my pencil, though my heart beat loud 
and fast as 1 spoke. 

“Indeed!” sneered the girl, with a glance at 
Lady Catharine. 

“Indeed!” repeated that lady, in a tone of 
languid unconcern; “the child wanders among 
the trees like a bird, Estelle, you have no idea 
what a wild gipsey it is: we must civilize her 
between us.” 

“Is Mr. Irving to help? It looks like that,” 
answered Estelle, spitefully. 

“Is there anything in which I can be of ser¬ 
vice?” said a voice that made the heart leap in 
my bosom; but so perfect was my self-control 
that I finished the shadow upon which I was at 
work mechanically, as if every nerve in my system 
were not thrilling like the strings of am instru¬ 
ment 

“We were speaking about humanizing this 
strange child a little,” said Lady Catharine; 
“she really has a good deal of originality, as we 
were saying, and Estelle is quite charmed with 
the idea of bringing it out.” 

My soul was full of scornful ridicule. I felt it 
breaking up through my eyes, and curving my 
lip as I looked from Estelle to George Irving. 
His own face caught the spirit, and he met my 
glance with a bright smile of intelligence, that 
others read as well as myself. *• 

“Did you ever try to teaoh music to a wood¬ 
lark, dear mother?” he said, stooping down to 
look at the head I had sketched. 


My heart stood still, but I would not permit 
myself to bluBh; on the contrary, there was a 
dry, cold feeling about my lips as if the blood 
were leaving them: but my gaze was fascinated. 
I could not turn it from his face, and when the 
warm crimson rushed up over his brow and 
temples, as the likeness struck him, my breath 
was absolutely stopped. I would have given the 
universe for the power of obliterating my own 
work from the paper and from his brain. There 
was anger, reproach, and a dash of scorn in the 
glance which he turned from the likeness to my 
face. I trembled from head to foot. The lids 
drooped like lead over the shame that burned in 
my eyes; a feeling that he thought my act in¬ 
delicate scorched me like a fire. 

“ The likeness does not seem to please you, Mr. 
Irving,” said Estelle, and her face brightened. 
“In my humility I had supposed it better than 
my poor attempt.” 

“Oh, it was only a copy then!” he cried, 
laughing, and the cloud left his face; “this is 
your first lesson, and my poor features the sub¬ 
ject. You honor them too much; pray whose 
selection was it?” 

“ I believe my sketch gave rise to the other,” 
answered Estelle, casting down her fine eyes, 
and certainly mistaking the feelings she had ex¬ 
cited. 

“I am glad of it,” answered Trving, and the 
glow of his countenance bore proof of his sin¬ 
cerity. 

“Now,” said Lady Catharine, in her usual 
languid way, which with all its softness had 
authority in it, “let us settle things for the 
morning. We visit Greenhurst, Estelle has never 
been thoroughly over the house; of course you 
go, George.” 

He did not seem embarrassed but thonghtful, 
and, after a moment’s consideration, replied, 
“yes, I will escort you on horseback—who are 
going?” 

The guests were enumerated, most of the 
names I had never heard before. My own was 
not in the list. 

“And Zana!” said Irving, with a slight rise 
of color when his mother paused. 

“Oh, Zana, she will find amusement for her¬ 
self. She has never seen the house yet—besides 
as your tutor remains behind, be can take the 
opportunity to give her a lesson or two.” 

His brow clouded, and bis lips were set to¬ 
gether very resolutely; but his voioe was low 
and respectful as he replied, 

“ Not so, madam! Unless in your presence, a 
young man but a few years older than myself is 
not a proper person to teaoh a girl like that!” 
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“ Dear me, you are really making the thing a 
burden. How can you expeot all these formali¬ 
ties, George, in a case like this—and me with 
nerves worn down to a thread ?” 

“I will teach her myself,” was the firm reply, 
though rays of crimson shot across his forehead 
as he spoke. 

“You, George—preposterous!” 

“ Why preposterous, madam ?” 

“Your youth I” 

“Is my tutor old?” 

“Your position—your prt)9pects!” 

He laughed in a gay, li^t fashion. 

“Well, should my Unofe Clare marry again, a 
thing not unlikely, exercise of this kind will be 
a useful experience, for then I shall have little 
but my brains to depend on.” 

“But he will never marry!—who thinks it?” 
cried the mother, impatiently. 

“Men of a little more than forty do not often 
consider themselves out of the matrimonial mar¬ 
ket, mother.” 

“You talk wildly, George. Clare will never 
marry again—never, never!” 

“And if he does not, am I his next heir?—or 
does my hopes of advancement and fortune rest 
on you, lady mother?—you who certainly will 
not own yourself too old for a seoond marriage!” 

“This is nonsense, George!” 

“No, sober truth; my uncle—whom heaven 
preserve, for he iB a good man—oould aid me 
nothing in his death. You would inherit, not 
your son; the ladies of our line are a privileged 
race.” 

“But are you not my only son and heir?” 

“True again; and your favorite while I do not 
offend.” 

“That you will never do,” answered the 
mother, with a glance of feeling in her voice. 

“I hope not, mother,” he said, lifting her 
hand to his lips with an expression of earnest 
affection. “But while fate and fortune hang on 
the breath of another, do not talk to me of ex¬ 
pectations that may be dreams; and rank that 
may find me, when it comes, a broken-hearted 
old man!” 

“ This is strange talk, George, and in this pre¬ 
sence. Estelle will learn to look upon your pros¬ 
pects with distrust.” 

“She, with all my friends, will do well to 
think of me only as I am, the dependant of a 
good uncle. Certain of nothing but a firm will, 
good health, and an honest purpose!” he an¬ 
swered, glancing not at the haughty patrician, 
but at me. 

“And that is enough for any man,” 
claimed, filled with enthusiasm by his 


frankness. “What inheritance does he require 
but that honest, firm will, which cleaves its own 
way in the world? Oh, how the soul must enjoy 
the blessings whioh its own strength has had the 
power to win. If I were a man neither gold nor 
rank should detract from my native strength. I m 
would go into the world and wrestle my way 
through, not for the wealth or the power that 
might come of it—but for the strength it would 
give to my own nature—the development—the 
refining process of exertion—the sense of per¬ 
sonal power. In that must lie all the true relish 
of greatness!” 

The guests had one by one glided from Lady 
Catharine’s room before her son came in, and no 
one listened to our conversation but her lady¬ 
ship and the girl Estelle. When I ceased speak¬ 
ing, Lady Catharine sunk among the cushions of 
her couch, hugging the dog to her bosom as if 
she feared my rash words would poison the crea¬ 
ture ; while her young friend stood close by with 
both' arms folded scornfully over her bosom, 
gazing at me from her open eyes as if there had 
been something wicked in my expression. For 
myself, the moment my rash enthusiasm gate 
way, all courage went with it: and before the 
fire had left my eyes they were full of tears. 

“Is the creature mad, or a sybil?” said Lady 
Catharine, in a voice that went through me like 
a hiss. 

“ Mother,” said her son, pale as death, but 
with a strange glory of expression in his face— 
“need you ask again whose blood spoke there?” 

He addressed her in a whisper, but she turned 
white, and lifted her finger to check his further 
speech, glancing sideways at Estelle. 

“Strange language this for the daughter of a 
servant!” exclaimed Estelle, her bosom heaving 
with scornful astonishment. 

“I am not the daughter of a servant,” was 
the reply that sprang to my lips, “ the stoiy is a 
falsehood; a proud Turner is my benefactor, my 
more than father: not my father; but if he were, 
why should my words, if right, not spribg from 
the lips of hit child ? Are all gifts reserved for 
the patrician? Does not the great oak and the 
valley lily spring from exactly the same soil? 
Thank heaven there is no monopoly in thought!” 

“In heavens' name, who taught you these 
things ?” cried Lady Catharine, aghast with my 
boldness. 

“Who teaches the flowers to grow, and the 
fruit to ripen ?” I answered, almost weeping, for 
my wdrds sprang from an impulse, subtle and 
evanescent as the perfume of a flower; and like 
all sensitive persons I shrunk from the remem¬ 
brance of my own mental impetuosity. 


I ex- 
proud 
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“Really, your ladyship, you must excuse me, 
this is getting tiresome,” said Estelle, sweeping 
from the room; “I fear with all your gooduess 
the child will prove a troublesome pet.” 

Lady Catharine sat among her cushions very 
white, and with a glitter in her pale eyes that I 
had learned to shrink from. “Irving,” she said, 
speaking to him in a low, but firm voice, “plead 
with me no more, she must and shall leave the 
estate.” 

“Madam, she is but a child!” 

“A mischievous one, full of peril to us all, 
and, therefore, to be disposed of at once. Out 
of my own small income I will provide for her 
wants, but away from this place—in another 
land, perhaps.” 

I felt myself growing pale, and saw that Irving 
was also greatly agitated. He looked at me re¬ 
proachfully, and muttered, “imprudent—impru¬ 
dent.” I went to a window, and leaning against 
the frame, stood patiently, and still as marble, 
waiting for my sentence. Again my rashness 
had periled all that I loved: the thought froze 
me through and through; I hated myself. Irving 
was talking to his mother: she had forgotten her 
softness, her elegance, everything in indignation 
against me. At last I caught some of his words, 
they were deep and determined, contrasting the 
feeble malice in her’s with a foroe that made my 
heart swell again. 

“No, mother, I will not consent. If our sus¬ 
picions are true, and I must confess every day 
confirms them in my estimation—the course you 
propose would be impolitic as cruel. You cannot 
keep her existence from Lord Clare; all that we 
guess he will soon learn. He is just, noble— 
think if he would forgive this persecution of—of 
an orphan—for she is that if nothing more!” 

“But am I to be annoyed—braved, talked 
down by a child, and before my own guests?” 
said the mother. “Who knows the mischief she 
has already done with Estelle?” 

“Mother, I beseech you, let that subject drop. 
It is a dream.” 

“One of the best matches in England, my son: 
a golden dream worth turning to reality.” 

“No, mother, in this I must be free.” 

“Perhaps you are not free! That child!” 

They were looking in each others eyes. The 
mother and son reading thoughts there that eaoh 
would gladly have concealed from the other. I 
came forward. 

“Madam,let me go home, I am not fit for this 
place. Let me return, and I will trouble you no 
more.” 

“I wish to heaven it were possible for you to 
keep this promise, girl.” 

*>. 


“Let me go home; send for me no more; I 
will never willingly cross your path again.” 

“Nor his?” said the mother, fixing her cold 
eyes on my face, and pointing to her son. 

“Madam, I beseech you, let me go.” 

“ But I have promised Turner to educate you.” 

“Lady, you cannot. The curate has taken 
great care of me, and in some shape I have edu¬ 
cated myself.” 

“You are a strange girl.” 

“I feel strange here. May I go?” 

She fell into thought with her eyes on my faoe 
as if it had been black marble. 

“ Yes,” she said, at length, “go, but I feel that 
we have not done with each other; I may send 
for you again, we must not lose sight of our 
pet Now, George, equip at once: we have kept 
our guests waiting!” 

“ No, mother, I cannot go to Greenhurst: make 
my excuses!” 

He went out, leaving no time for a rejoinder; 
and Lady Catharine followed. I was alone in the 
room. 

All at once a strange sensation came over 
me. I looked around with a vague feeling of 
dread, things that I had not before noticed were 
strangely familiar. It seemed as if I were in a 
dream, and like one moving in a vision, without 
volition, and without object, I crossed the room 
toward a small antique cabinet that stood in one 
corner. The lids were deeply carved and set 
heavily with jewels. It is a solemn truth, I was 
unconscious of the act, but unclosing the cabinet 
reached forth my hand, and opened a small, 
secret drawer that was locked with a curious 
spring. 

Among other trinkets, two lockets of gold lay 
within the drawer, one shaped like a shell, and 
paved thickly with pearls: the other plain, and 
without ornament of any kind. I took up the 
shell, and it sprung open in my hand, revealing 
two faces that seemed like something that had 
floated in my dreams years ago. One was that 
of a man in the first proud bloom of youth, with 
a brow full of lofty thought, but fair and of a 
delicate whiteness that we seldom see beyond 
infancy. The lips and the deep blue eyes seemed 
smiling upon me, and with a pang of love, for it 
was half pain, I kissed it. The female face I 
could not look upon. It seemed to me like the 
head of an evil spirit that was to haunt my 
destiny, and yet it had a wonderful fascination, 
terrible to me. 

I laid the shell down, and with a sort of mys¬ 
terious awe took up the other locket. It opened 
. with difficulty, and when I wrenched the spring 
J apart, it seemed as if my very soul had received 
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a strain. It was a miniature also. I looked 
upon it, and the olaw of some fierce bird seemed 
clutched upon my bosom and throat It ap¬ 
peared to me as-if I struggled minutes and 
minutes in its gripe, then the pressure gave 
way, and with a burst of tears I cried out, “the 
face!—the face!” 

A thin hand was thrust over my shoulder and 
snatched the locket away. I turned and saw it 
in the grasp of Lady Catharine. With a choaking 
cry my hands were flung upward, and I leaped 
madly striving to snatch it away. 


“ Would you steal ? Are you a thief?” she cried, 
grasping the looket tight in her pale fingers, and 
holding it on high. 

“ Would you steal ? Are you a thief?” 

The words rang hissing through my ear: a hot 
flush of indignant shame clouded my sight, and 
I saw George Irving, as it were, through wave* 
of crimson gauze, looking sternly upon me. 

Then all grew black and still as death. 

(to be continued.) 


MARY. 

by MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 


Now the plaintive winds are sighing 
Through the dark trees o’er thy head; 

And a silver lake is lying 
Close beside thy silent bed! 

But thy soul has passed the portal 
Of that pure and happy bourne, 

Where the good are made immortal, 
Never, never more to mourn! 

Now our parents smile upon thee, 

As on spirit wings ye glide 

Through the rosy paths of Eden, 

Or by placid Jordan's tide! 

And thy baby bird long vanished, 

Folds its pinions into rest 

By the music of the angels 
Lulled—upon thy happy breast! 

Gentle sister, shall we sorrow 
While such joys as these are thine, 


Where there comes no sad to-morrow, 
For the day has no decline! 

But its sun of glory lingers 
On the ever perfumed flowers, 

Woven by the seraph fingers 
Of the dwellers in those bowers. 

Where angelic harps are sounding, 
Turned to Heavenly music rare; 

Or on waves of glory bounding, 
Radiant forms are gleaming there! 

May we with thee, blessed spirit, 

And the dear departed band 

Of our household—yet inherit 
Life eternal in that land! 

There united—ne'er to sever, 

As we view its scenes of bliss, 

May we in that world forever 
Lose the haunting cares of this! 
Lose the aching woes of this! 


TO MISS E. A. J. 

BY GRACE NORMAN. 


Oh! deem it not an idle thing, 

That from a leaf or flower 
A host of memories should rise 
To mark some by-gone hour. 

Thou canst not know how light a thing 
May change thy destiny; 

Or that the perfume of a rose 
Should speak of love to thee. 


A drooping bud, a wither'd leaf 
May cause thy pulse to thrill. 

And thou sbalt feel, though years have fled, 
A magic in them still. 

Then deem it not an idle thing, 

That "trifles light as air" 

Should bring to each true loving heart 
Fond mem'ries everywhere. 
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“NEVER CONTENTED LONG.” 


3T ELLEN ASHTON. 


“I WISH we had a new carpet,” said Mrs. 
Arnold, somewhat petulantly, to her husband. 

Mr. Arnold looked up from his newspaper, 
glanced at the carpet, and said, “if you really 
think we want one, my dear, you may go and 
buy it to-morrow; but this seems to me quite 
decent yet.” 

“Yes! decent, I grant,” said his wife, with 
emphasis. “But I am not contented with being 
decent merely. If I can’t be more than decent, 
nice in fact, I don’t want to live at all.” 

“Well, well, my love,” replied the husband, 
“suit yourself.” For Mr. Arnold was doing a 
good business, and‘knew he could afford a little 
extravagance, now and then. 

The carpet was accordingly purchased, and, for 
a while, Mrs. Arnold was contented, or appeared 
to be so. As long as the novelty continued, she 
really was satisfied. But when she had grown 
tired of admiring it, and when the neighbors, 
having all seen it, ceased to expatiate on its 
beauties, she began to be dissatisfied again. It 
was not the carpet of course which now made 
her unhappy: it was the parlor chairs. 

“I do think we have the shabbiest chairs,” 
she said, one evening, “of anybody I know. I 
declare I’m ashamed to let the light in on the 
room, when anybody calls, lest they should see 
how mean our chairs are.” 

“The chairs appear to me to be good chairs 
enough,” replied Mr. Arnold. “Perhaps they 
don’t look quite as well as they did, before we 
bought the new carpet, for its freshness makes 
them seem a little dull by contrast. But for that 
you are to blame, you know, Mary.” 

The wife bit her lip, and made no reply. But, 
on other occasions, she returned to the subject, 
until Mr. Arnold, who hated to be “bothered,” 
08 he called it, surrendered for peace sake. 

The new chairs, like the new carpet, pleased 
Mrs. Arnold for a while. But, in time, they 
ceased, like it, to make her contented; and she 
now began to see, for the first time, that the 
^nrniture of her best chamber was unworthy of 

, ‘ James,” she said, “your newly married sister 
is coming, on Tuesday week, as you know. But 
e bedstead, dressing-bureau, and wash-stand 
of pur spare room are shocking, they are so out 


of fashion, and so scratched. I wish you would 
new furnish the chamber. It’s disgraceful to put 
a bride into such a place.” 

“The furniture was thought very fine,” re¬ 
plied her husband, “when we purchased it, on 
setting up housekeeping, ten years ago. I am 
sure, Mary, you were quite proud of it.” 

“But we can afford better now,” stoutly an¬ 
swered the wife, “and what was fashionable 
then, isn’t fashionable now. Your sister will 
think the meanness is mine, for she’ll never be¬ 
lieve its yours, as men generally let their wives 
have their own way in such matters, especially 
if they are doing well, as everybody knows you 
are.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Arnold, a little annoyed, 
“do as you like. I suppose you’ll have it out of 
me some day, and you might as well get it now.’* 

“And the old furniture,” added the wife, by 
way of a concluding argument, “will answer for 
our chamber, while that which we now use I’ll 
give to the children.” 

It was not long subsequent to this, when one 
of Mrs. Arnold’s female friends, who was mar¬ 
ried like herself to a successful business man, 
set up a one horse carriage. Instantly Mrs. 
Arnold herself began to wish for a oarriage. 
She had been healthy enough before, by the aid 
of an occasional walk, but now she discovered, 
all at once, that both'she and the children re¬ 
quired riding as an exercise. In short, she was 
discontented once more, and she gave her hus¬ 
band, as usual, no peace, till he gratified this 
new desire. Not that she stormed, or even had 
the sullens; but she looked discontented, sighed, 
and often regretted the want of a carriage; and 
so, finally, Mr. Arnold began to believe that her 
health would eventually suffer, if it had not 
already. 

The carriage kept her contented for an un¬ 
usually long time. But when she had called on 
all her acquaintance in it; taken all her relatives 
and friends by turns out in it; persuaded Mr. 
Arnold into letting the man who drove wear a 
sort of livery; and had a new harness bought, 
and then a lighter carriage for herself and her 
husband to use exclusively, she began to be 
discontented again. The truth was one of her 
set had just moved into a finer house, and Mrs. 
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Arnold wanted immediately a new and larger 
house also. 

She has just succeeded in obtaining this fresh 
desire. But how long it will satisfy her we 
cannot say; certainly not until this time next 
year; for, before that, its novelty will be worn 


off; and when once a thing ceases to be neir, 
Mrs. Arnold ceases to be contented with it 
In truth she will never, let her get what she 
may, remain contented long. Who does not 
know a Mrs. Arnold? 


LINES TO KATE. 

BY RICHARD COR. 


Katy darling! Katy dear! 

Listen to my words sincere; 

As the blossom loves the gem, 
Trembling on its fragile stem; 

As the birdling loves the shade, 
By the spreading branches made; 
As the mother loves her child, 
Meekly pure and sweetly mild; 
Love I thee, my Katy dear. 

With a love intense, severe! 

Gazing up into thine eyes, 

I am looking on the skies; 

For they have as sweet a hue 
As the Heavens’ quite blue; 
Naught in beauty will compare 
With the color of thine hair; 

Not the raven's glossy wing 
Is so beautiful a thing; 

Not the dusky shades of night 
Fill me with so pure delight! 

Katy darling! Katy dear! 

Listen to my words sincere; 

Never lover wooed a maid, 
Underneath the aspen shade, 

With a warmer, fonder kiss, 


Or a sonl so full of bliss; 

Never truer heart than mine 
Bowed the knee to beauty's shrine; 
Words are feeble to express 
What I feel of tenderness! 

Katy darling! Katy dear! 

Lov*st thou me with love sincere? 
Doth that little heart of thine 
Beat responsive unto mine? 

Doth my warm, impassioned kiss 
Waken in thy soul such bliss 
As the angels only know 
Where the good of earth shall go! 
Katy darling! Katy dear! 

Is thy love as mine sincere^ 

Now the little maiden’s eyes 
Fill with tears of glad surprise; 
Now she gazes on my face, 

Full of modesty and grace; 

Then she whispers in mine ear, 
“Thou to me art truly dear!” 

Then to word of doubt of mine, 

“I am thine and only thine; 
Living is such sweet unrest, 

Doubly dying we were blest!” 


THE WELCOME MESSENGER. 

INSCRIBED TO PETERSON'S MAGAZINE. 


by 

Welcome, welcome thou to us 
In this home of ours; 

With thy many tones of love, 
And thy bright-eyed flowers. 
Oh! we love to greet thee here, 
Harbinger, forever dear! 

Thy monthly coming is to us 
A source of happy feeling, 

All thy tales of hope and love 
Unto us revealing; 

And thy lines of music sweet— 
Oh! we kindly, kindly greet. 


H. ELLEN WILLFORD. 


We have ever met thee kindly; 

Now to love thee we are grown: 

If one month thou fail to reach us, 

We are grieved and feel alone. 

For our hearts are 'twin’d around thee 
As the vine doth clasp the tree. 


Then, oh, come each month, we pray, 
For without thou’rt here 
We should grieve and sadly sigh 
With no voioe to cheer: 

Welcome to our home and hearth, 
Messenger of priceless worth! 
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Materials.— A small piece of chamois leather, 
a little coarse crochet silk, or Russian braid, 
and a small quantity of beads, of various colors, 
the size usually called seed-beads, and a size 
larger. Also two short white bugles, or large 
beads, and a few gold ones. 

We have great pleasure in presenting our 
friends with this elegant little novelty, which is 
infinitely better adapted for an infant’s first shoe 
than any woollen fabric can be. Several medical 
men have assured us, it is quite invaluable for 
keeping the feet warm, and being, at the same 
time, so soft and plastic. We may add that it 
w also extremely pretty, and washes and wears 
well. 

The shoe is cut, in one piece, out of good 
chamois leather. It is in the form of a boot, 
being about three inches deep. It is sewed up 
the front to the instep, and the toe gathered in; 
the back of the heel is also sewed up. A bugle 
is placed at the toe, over the olose of the gathers, 


I with a few gold beads, forming a star round it. 
The seam up the front is covered by rows of 
beads of various bright, strongly-contrasting 
colors. They are laid on in the pattern in the 

I following order:—The seam is oovered by two 
rows of blue, these are surrounded by clear white, 
then a round of garnet, the next bright green, 
the outer row chalk white. The upper part of 
| the leather, to the depth of an inch, falls over 
round the ancle, giving it additional warmth. 
It is trimmed with blue beads, larger than those 
on the front. The edges are not hemmed, as the 
turning over of the leather would make them 
clumsy; and the seams are made perfectly flat 
The strings round the anole are of braid, or of 
silk twisted into a cord, and finished with small 
tassels. 

A shoe of about three inches and a half long 
will be found quite sufficiently large for the first 
size. It should be worn with a fine open-worked 
sock. 


SHE FLED WITH 


BY ABAZEL 


She fled from earth with autumn's flowers, 
The loved, the beautiful, the true: 

Afar in Heav’n's celestial bowers, 

• She blooms a flower of deathless hue. 


THE FLOWERS. 

AD AIR. 

When standing round her open grave. 

The Wintry rain in gusts was driven. 
Thank God, we said, though winds may rave, 
They cannot reach her up in Heaven! 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Mission of Woman.— We hare always been, 
as our readers know, foremost in advocating the 
rights of woman. Not that we have lent our coun¬ 
tenance to vain and false systems of so-oalled re¬ 
form. We belong to those who “prove all things, 
and hold fast to that which is true,” not to those 
who believe whatever is new must be progress, from 
the mere fact of its novelty. All the greatest writers 
of the age are ranging themselves, or have already 
ranged themselves, on our side, in their opinion of 
what is woman’s mission. An eminent New Eng¬ 
land divine, the last man to be charged with a 
sleepy conservatism, we mean the Rev. Theodore 
Parker, has expressed himself, in a late lecture, in 
the following terms respecting this great question: 


“Hitherto, with woman, circumstances have hin¬ 
dered the development of intellectual power, in all 
it» forms. She has not knowledge, has not ideas or 
practical skill to equal the force of man. But cir¬ 
cumstances have favored the development of pure 
and lofty emotion in advance of man; she has moral 
feeling, affectional feeling, religious feeling, far in 
advance of man; her moral, affectional and religious 
intuitions are deeper and more trustworthy than his. 
Here she is eminent, as he is in knowledge, in ideas, 
iq administrative skill. 

“I think man will always lead in affairs of intel¬ 
lect—of reason, imagination, understanding—he has 
the bigger brainy but that woman will always lead 

in affairs of emotion—moral, affectional, religious_ 

she has the better heart, the truer intuition of the 
rignt,' the lovely, the holy. The literature of women 
m this oentury is juster, more philanthropic, more 
religious than that of men. 


Well, we want the excellence of man and womat 
both united; intellectual power, knowledge, grea 

ideas in literature, philosophy, theology, ethics_ 

and practical skill; but we want something better_ 

the moral, affectional, religious intuition, to put jus 
tice into ethics, love into theology, piety into science 
and letters. (Everywhere, in the family, the com- 
rnunity, the ohurch, and the state, we want the 
masculine and feminine element co-operating and 
conjoined. (Woman is to correct man's taste, mend 
YlZZ ’ ,l ? h 8 affe . ction8 - in «Pi« his religioui 
£“ u j5f,'*•'" ‘ , . to ter intellect, to belj 

her will, translate her sentiments to ideas, and enacl 
them into righteous laws. Man’s moral action, at 
best, is only a sort of general human providence, 
aiming at the welfare of a part, and satisfied with 
achieving the ‘greatest good of the greatest number. 1 
Woman s moral action is more like a special human 
providence, acting without general rules, but carins 
for each particular case. We need both of these § 
the general and the special, to make a total human 
providence.” 

• In these noble and elevated sentiments we can 
most cordially concur. Between true manhood and 
true womanhood; between that man and that woman 
^ o are worthy of each other, and of the married 
state: there can never arise difference as to what 


is the right, or duty of either .i Each works in a 
different sphere, yet both work harmoniously as one. 
Nor does the cultivation of a woman’s intellect render 
her, as the old prejudice held, less fitted to be wife 
and mother; but, on the contrary, more competent 
for those dear and holy duties, if the moral facul¬ 
ties, are, as they should be, cultivated in proportion. 

Patching, a Fine Art.—To patch—how vulgar 
is the term! Yet it is an operation requiring far 
more skill than does the making a new garment, 
and, when well executed, may save the purchase of 
many a costly one; the most expensive robe may, by 
accident, be torn, or spotted the first day of its wear: 
the piece inserted in lieu of the damaged one is a 
patch. If a figured material, the pattern has to be 
exaotly matched; in all cases, the insertion must be 
made without puoker, and the kind of seam to be 
suoh as, though strong, will be least apparent; the 
corners must be turned with neatness. Is not this 
an art which requires teaching? So of darning, 
much instruction is necessary as to the number of 
threads to be left by the needle according to the 
kind of fabrio; then there is the kind of thread or 
yarn most suitable, which requires experience to 
determine. Where the article is coarse, the chief 
attention is directed to expedition; but a costly 
article of embroidery on muslin can only be well 
darned with ravellings of a similar muslin; such 
particulars do not come to the girl by inspiration; 
they must be taught, or left to be acquired by dearly 
bought experience. The third mode of repair »• 
well understood and practised by European ladies 
though rarely in this country. The stocking stitch 
is neither more difficult nor tedious than the darn, 
yet how many pairs of stockings are lost for want 
of knowing it when a hole happens to be above the 
shoe? Practice in lace stitches is still more desira¬ 
ble, particularly for repairing lace of the more costly 
descriptions. The deficiency of a single loop, when 
lace is 6ent to be washed, often becomes a large hole 
during the operation, and thus the beauty of the 
lace is destroyed. Indeed, lace, when duly mended, 
on the appearance of even the smallest crack, may, 
with little trouble, be made to last twice or thrice 
the usual term of its duration. So the shawl-stitch 
is not sufficiently taught, though, by employing it 
with ravellings from the shaWl itself, the most costly 
cashmere can be repaired without a possibility of 
discovering the inserted part. It must further be 
observed, that without a practical knowledge of 
needlework, no young lady can judge whether her 
servant has or has not done a reasonable quantity 
of it in a given time; and if this be true as to the 
plain seam, it is still more essential in regard to 
mending of all kinds. * 
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“Ora Hundred and Two."—We give, on our 
cover, an engraving of No. 102 Chesnut street, 
where T. B. Peteraon, the great book-publisher, has 
his new store, and where we have our Magazine 
office, as formerly we had it at No. 98, with the 
same gentleman. The store is one of the “wonders 
of America/' in many respects; and we invite stran¬ 
gers, visiting Philadelphia, to call and see it. From 
a description, in Scott's Weekly, we copy the fol¬ 
lowing account of its size and arrangements. 

“Having seen the handsomest and most spacious 
book stores in the United States, we are able to pro¬ 
nounce this confidently to be the largest and most 
elegant of all. It is built of Connecticut sand stone, 
in a nobly ornamented style, from designs furnished 
by N. Le Brun, Esq. The whole front of the lower 
story, except that taken up by the doorway, is occu¬ 
pied by two large plate glaes windows, a single plate 
to each window, costing together over two thousand 
dollars. On entering and looking up, you find above 
you a ceiling sixteen feet high, while, on gazing 
berore, you peroeive a vista of one hundred and 
forty-seven feet. The counters extend back for 
eighty feet, and, being double, afford counter room 
of one hundred and sixty feet. This part is devoted 
to the retail business, and as it is the most spacious 
in the country, furnishes also, perhaps, the best and 
largest assortment of books. 

“Behind the retail store, at about ninety feet 
from the entrance, is the counting-room, twenty feet 
square, railed neatly off, and surmounted by a dome 
of stafned glass. In the rear of this is the whole¬ 
sale and packing department, extending a further 
distance of about forty feet. The cellar, of the entire 
depth of the store, is filled with printed copies of Mr. 
reterson s various publications, of which* he gene¬ 
rally keeps on hand an edition of a thousand each, 
making a stock of over two hundred thousand 
volumes. The “Ladies’ National Magazine," pub¬ 
lished by Charles J. Peterson, has its office in the 
same store, sending out monthly its tens of thou¬ 
sands of copies of that elegant ladies’ periodical, 
ine place, in fact, is the head-quarters of Philadel¬ 
phia literature." 


avoided if possible. Generally the eyes should be 
used, in all these occupations, as much as can be in 
the morning. Ground glass shades, at night, are 
bad, as they deaden the light too much; the common 
paper shade, which concentrates the light down¬ 
ward, is better. 


Care of the Eyes, —So many women complain 
of weak eyes, that we have thought it wise to give 
some directions as to reading and writing, by which 
the sight may be preserved uninjured. Observe 
then, that the light should never be allowed to fall 
full on the paper, or on the eyes of the reader or 
writer, but to the left side; for then the eyes are not 
annoyed with the shadow of the pen, os will be the 
case, when the light comes from the right side. 
That writing tries the eyes more than reading is a 
popular error; and, in writing, bluish paper is better 
for the eyes than pure white. When the eyes feel 
fatigued, bathing them in cold water will both 
s rengthen and relieve them. In reading, great re¬ 
ef will be found, if the eyes are turned from the 
book to some soft and harmonious colors. Brilliant 
colors, therefore, in paper or paint, should not be 
c osen for a library or sitting-robm, where either 
reading, writing, or sewing 1b going on. For sewing, 
that peculiarly feminine employment, is quite as 
trying, to the eyes as study; and fine sewing at 
night is really very injurious, and should always be 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Preacher and the King; or, Bourdaloue in the 
Court of Louie XIV. With an Introduction hy the 
Rev. George Potts, D. D. 1 voU Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln —This is a translation, from the twelfth Paris 
edition, of Bungener’s popular work on the pulpit 
eloquence of the age of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
period which produced a Bossuet, a Bourdaloue, and 
other preaohers nearly as eloquent, could not but 
afford a line theme for any writer. M. Bungener has, 
if possible, increased the interest of his subject, by 
the skilful manner in which he has handled it: few 
authors, indeed, possess his graphic power of deli¬ 
neating character; for his orators seem actually to 
live, move and speak before us. The narrative style, 
in which the book is written, gives it the interest of 
a novel; while the remarks on pulpit eloquence are 
of the very highest value. The interview between 
Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Claude, in the apartment 
of the former; the scene where Bousset confronts 
Louis XIV.; the bishop's visit to Madame de 
Montespan at the request of the king; and the 
final grouping of all the characters, in the chapel 
at Versailles, where Bourdaloue openly assails the 
monarch's sins, are finely conceived, and power¬ 
fully pourtrayed. The discourse of Claude on the 
Bible, and on what constitutes true pulpit oratory, 
is an elaborate and masterly piece of criticism. It 
would be of advantage to olergymen, we think, to 
study the various views on this subject, put into the 
mouths of the principal speakers. The introduction 
to the work, written by the Rev. Dr. Potts, is an 
appreciative bit of composition, and forms a fit pre- v 
lude to the volume. 


Barry Coverdale’e Courtship, and What Came of 
It. By the author of “ Frank Farleigh. ,t 1 vol. 
New York: H. Long dk Brothers. —The author of 
this sparkling fiction always writes racily. One is 
sure of a good laugh, at least, when one has a new 
novel to read by this author. We commend the 
present tale as especially good, though we cannot, 
to be frank, praise the style in whioh it is published. 
For ourselves, we would rather pay a higher price, 
and have a book well printed, than endanger our 
eye-sight with yellow paper and bad type. 

Discoveries in the Ruins of Ninevdh and Babylon. 

, By Austin H. Layard. 1 vol. «New York: Harper 
| & Brothers. —In our last number, we spoke, in ad- . 
vance, of this edition of Layard’s new work. It is 
only left to us now to record its publication, and to 
advise all persons, who desire a oopy, to be particular 
in ordering this edition, alike cheap and superb. 


it 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS 


Clouds and Sunshine. By the author of “ Musings I 
of an Invalid” 1 voL New York: J. S. Taylor f 
We have frequently spoken of this author's former 
works, and always in terms of high and deserved : 
praise. The present volume is not less pleasant ; 
reading than its predecessors; it is full of noble sen- | 
timents, a generous love for the human race, elo- j 
quenee, truth and religious feeling. Its faults, in f 
common with all the other books of this author, are j 
want of finish in style, and want of condensation of ! 
thought. In many points, this writer reminds us of 
the author of “Friends in Counoil." The volume is 
published in excellent style. > 

“ To Daimonion .” Or The Spiritual Medium: its ! 
nature, illustrated by the history of its uniform myste- \ 
rious manifestation when unduly excited. By Traverse j 
Oldfield. 1 voL Boston: Gould & Lincoln. —We I 
recommend all persons, who are interested in what \ 
are called the “Spiritual Rapping*," to procure, and j 
carefully peruse, this book. The plain good sense of 
the writer is not less remarkable than his scholastic 
and Biblical learning; and his style, at once easy and 
popular, renders his book one that few will lay down 
till they have finished its perusal. We look to these 
familiar letters to do substantial service to the cause 
of scientific and religious truth. 

Marmaduke WyviL By W. H. Herbert. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber. —We hail, 
with pleasure, the republication of this stirring novel, 
in a form worthy of it. Originally issued in a most 
slovenly manner, it yet passed through thirteen edi¬ 
tions; and the demand for it, we learn, continues to 
this day. We regard it as one of the best, if not the 
very best of Mr. Herbert’s fictions. The events are 
laid in the time of the Great Rebellion, the first 
chapter opening immediately-after the fatal battle 
of Worcester. The volume is published in the neat 
style characteristic of all Red field’s books. 

Chamber s’ Repository of Instructive and Amusing 
Papers. With Illustrations. Vol. II. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln .—For an agreeable popular miscellany, 
we know not where to find the equal of this serial, 
whose general scope we described, at large, in our 
notice of the first volume. The present number 
contains several very instructive articles, among 
them “The Struggle in the Caucasus," and “Arnold 
and Andre,” besides one of the best stories, “Grace 
Aytoun," we have read for a long time. Each 
volume of this serial, it should be remembered, is 
distinct in itself. 

Cyrilla. By the author of “ The Initials.” 1 vol. 
New York: Appleton & Co. —Those who have read 
that capital novel, “The Initials," will be eager to 
perjwe this new fiction by the same author. They 
will be disappointed. It ends tragically, and un¬ 
necessarily so: it is thorough German nonsense; in 
fine, the book is full of improbabilities. The pub¬ 
lishers have, moreover, issued it in anything but a 
oreditable style; for typographical, and other more 
serious.. mistakes, constantly disfigure its pages. 


History of the Restoration of ike Monarchy in 
France. Vol. IV. New York: Harper & Bro¬ 
thers. —The closing volume of this brilliant work 
is now before us. Though, perhaps, not to be im¬ 
plicitly followed, no one can form a true idea of 
France, subsequent to the Restoration, and up totbe 
death of Louis the Eighteenth, without carefully 
perusing this history. The work, like most of La¬ 
martine’s, is as fascinating as a romance. The 
volumes are issued in a form to match the History 
of the Girondists by the same author. 


Pleasant Pages for Young People. By S. Prout 
Netccombe. H'itA Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. —This is intended for the 
entertainment and home education of young people. 
It is written in the form of conversations between a 
parent and children, and contains useful informa¬ 
tion, scientific, social, moral, political, indeed of all 
kinds, imparted in a pleasant styles, and illustrated, 
when necessary, with appropriate engravings. Every 
intelligent household, in which there are young folk, 
should have a copy of this volume. 

The Captive in Patagoniaj or, Life Among the 
Giants. A Personal Narrative. By Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin Bourne. 1 vol. Boston : Gould Lincoln. —There 
are parts of this volume positively Crusoe-ish. The 
author was prisoner, for a considerable time, among 
a race of whom little heretofore was known, so that 
his pages are always fresh, and often profoundly in¬ 
teresting. No person will regret having purchased 
this fascinating book. The publishers have issued 
the volume quite neatly, embellishing it with several 
graphic illustrations. 


Father Brighthopes / or, An Old Clergyman's Vaca¬ 
tion. By Paul Crcytnn. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips 
Safnpson & Co. Philada: H. C. Baird. —Paul Crey- 
ton, better known to our readers, under his real 
name, as J. T. Trowbridge, invariably writes well, 

whatever his subject. The present volume, intended 

for youth, is an admirable work, and we cordially 
commend it to our eighty thousand readers. The 
story is alike instructive and absorbing. 

Marco Paul in Boston. By Jacob Abbott. 1 
New York: Harper & Brothers. —This is a capital 
addition to Abbott’s popular series, describing the 
adventures of his little hero, while travelling in 
search of knowledge, and in Boston. It is issued in 
the elegant style for which this juvenile series has 
become distinguished. 


Bleak House. No. XV. By Charles Bickens. 
New York: Harper & Brothers — We have here the 
fifteenth number of “Bleak House," and one of 
the very best in the series. The death of poor Joe, 
and the scene in the Roman chamber, will rank 
among the highest efforts of this popular author. 

Flirtations in’America. 1 voL Philada: T. B. 
Peterson .— This is a spirited novel of real life> j 08 * 
the book for a dull_day, a railroad car, or a summer 
afternoon. It is published in oheap style, yet neatly* 
and with large, clear type. 
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Memoralia ; or, Phials of Amber Full of the Tears ; 
of Love. A Gift for the Beautiful. By T. H. Chivers , 
M. D. 1 vol. Pkilada: Lippineott, Grambo <k Co .— 
Dr. ChiverB is a familiar name with the steadfast 
patrons of this Magazine, he having been an occa¬ 
sional, and always welcome, contributor, for many 
years. The present volume is a collection of some 
of his best pieces. We hope that no person will 
allow its quaint, and somewhat affected, title, to pre¬ 
judice them against the book, which they will find 
full of true poetry, sometimes indeed over-strained in 
sentiment, but generally very beautiful. The verse 
of Dr. Chivers is always melodious; his ear for rythm, 
indeed, is exquisite. A deep sense of the religious 
pervades all bis poems. His idea of the poet’s mis¬ 
sion, and consequently of his duty, is lofty and grand. 
We regret to see so many gems, as this volume really 
contains, set in the coarse style which the publishers 
have given them: for in paper and binding this 
book is no credit, but a positive disgrace, to any re¬ 
spectable Philadelphia firm. 

The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
WitA An Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical 
and Theological Opinions. Edited by Professor 
Shedd. Vol V. New York: Harper & Brothers .— 
This valuable publication draws toward a close. Of 
the seven volumes, in which the works of Coleridge 
were announced to be issued entire, five have now 
been printed. The present volume is devoted to the 
literary remains of the great poet and philosopher, 
as collected and edited by his son, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. The whole work is indispensable to a 
judiciously selected library. Fragmentary as these 
intellectual remains of “the old man eloquent" are, 
they yet contain reaches of thought, and passages 
of surpassing eloquence, suoh as repay, a thousand 
fold, for the careful reading required to dig them 
out of the rough strata, so to speak. The volumes 
are published in fine library style, in embossed 
muslio^Apd with red edges. 

Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By Thomas 
Laurie, Surviving Associate in that Mission. 1 vol. 
Boston: Gould Lincoln .—We regret that we are 
unable, the present month, to give this work the 
extended notice it deserves. Every American Chris¬ 
tian, without regard to denominational differences, 
is interested in the Nestorians: and every reader, 
who has perused Layord’s travels, is almost equally 
concerned for them. In this volume is to be found 
the completest account of that singular people, which 
has, perhaps, ever been published, as well as a full 
narrative of the almost incalculable, and always 
heroic, services of Dr. Grant in their behalf. The 
book is handsomely printed, and profusely illustrated 
with maps and engravings, besides a life-like portrait 
on steel of Dr. Grant. 

Father Clement. By Grace Kennedy. 1 vol. 
Phxlada: T. B. Peterson .—A new and neat edition 
of one of the best fiotions of Miss Kennedy, better 
known as the author of Dunallan. 


Memorials of the English Martyrs. By Rev. 0. B. 
Taylor. 1 vol New York: Harper & Brothers .— 
A deeply interesting volume, intended to set forth 
the memory of the Protestant martyrs, containing 
many new facts, and written in an eloquent and 
impressive manner. Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, Cran- 
mer, and even Wycliffe, live and move again, as it 
were, in these pages. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated. ♦ 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Spruce Beer .—Twelve gallons of water, four quarts 
of molasses, a quarter of a pound of bruised ginger, 
two ounces of allspice, three ounces of hops, four 
ounces of essence of spruce, and half a pint of good 
yeast. Boil the hops, ging ef, and allspice together 
for half an hour; take the mixture from the fire and 
stir in the molasses and spruce; strain into a cask 
and stir in the yenst; when the fermentation has 
ceased, the cask must be bunged up; it will be fit 
for use in three or four days, putting it in stone 
bottles and tieing it down. It may bo made without 
the hops, ginger, or allspice, and by merely mixing 
the other ingredients first in a small quantity of 
lnkewarm water, and then adding as much cold as 
will fill the cask. 

A Mustard Foot Bath is an excellent remedy for 
a cold. Fill the foot-bath with water, sufficiently 
warm to be agreeable, but not more so, for it is a 
great mistake to take a hot foot-bath; the blood, 
instead of boing drawn from the upper portions of 
the body and head, is rather driven toward the latter. 
Stir in fonr ounces of mustard, and keep the feet and 
legs in the bath for half an hour, adding warm water 
from time to time, so as to keep up the first tem¬ 
perature; then go to bed. 

Rice Cake .—Half a pound each of pounded sugar, 
rice flour, and best flour; seven eggs and whites, to 
be well Seaton apart: the rind of a lemon grated, 
and quarter of a pound of butter ; beat all well for 
three-quarters of an hour; butter a pan, and bake 
for three-quarters of an hour. 

To Pot Butter .—Two parts of common salt, one 
part of loaf sugar, and one part saltpetre; beat 
tbem well together. To sixteen ounces of butter, 
thoroughly cleansed from the milk, put one ounce 
of this composition, work it well, and pot when be¬ 
come firm and cold. 

Cure for Corns .—Place the feet for half an hour 
two or three nights successively in a pretty strong 
solution of common soda. The alkali dissolves the 
hardened skin, and the corn falls out spontaneously. 

Crickets may be entrapped like wasps, by placing 
sweetened beer in small bottles in their haunts. 
Scotch snuff is also said to drive them away when 
sprinkled where they frequent. 

Rice Water is an excellent drink in fevers, coughs, 
<ko. Boil two ounces of rice in one quart of water 
until it is reduced to one pint; strain, sweeten, and 
flavor with lemon-peel. 
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FASHIONS FOE JULY. 


To Steto Cabbage .—Choose a large savoy, and boil 
it in milk and water until half done; then let it be¬ 
come dry. Cut it; season with pepper and salt, and 
stew it with butter and cream. Onions may be added, 
if liked. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. i.—W alking Dress for the Sea Side of a 
narrow plaided barege, with the skirt a disposition, 
having broad satin stripes running around it. Cor¬ 
sage low, with a fichu waistcoat of jaconet, plaited 
up the front, and trimmed with English embroidery. 
Mull under-sloeves, fastened at the wrist by a band. 
Bonnet of white chip, having the crown corered with 
a bias of taffeta silk. 

Fig. ii.—A Dinners Dress of striped Organdy, 
with an en tablier trimming of lace and puffings of 
silk. Corsage nearly high, open in front, the trim¬ 
ming to correspond with that of the skirt. Sleeves 
bias, tight to the elbow, with two deep lace ruffles. 
Small cap of lace and flowers. 

General Remarks. —The newest bareges are re¬ 
markable for the elegance and diversity of design 
and beauty of color. Flounces, half gauze and half 
barege, woven in the loom, are amongst the most 
striking novelties. We have seen a dress, just im¬ 
ported from Paris; the robe itself was of a bright 
rose color barege, and it had four flounces, each 
consisting of a stripe of rose color, a stripe of black 
lace, and a stripe of black gauze. We also see a 
good many dinner and evening dresses with three 
and five flounces, trimmed with passementerie in¬ 
sertions and tulle; a great many bows of ribbons, 
scattered here and there, in the shape either of but¬ 
terflies or bees. 

Corsages are made in overy style. Some are 
low, and others are gathered and high; others plain 
and open; then with rovers, in the bertha style; the 
variety iB great, but they are all much orrfkmented. 
One of the most becoming bodies which we have 
seen is high, open in front all the way down; plain 
behind; plaited in front in three broad plaits laid 
flat, from the shoulder seam. A large bow of ribbon 
set on a cross band, ornaments the front; a second 
bow is placed a little lower down, and the sash forms 
a third bow with ends. 

Sleeves are for the most part slashed and puffed, 
and the under-sleeve is visible through the opening. 
Some are cut out in Vandykes, leaving long slashes 
between them; the points meet in a band and form 
what is called the txilip sleeve; and very graceful it 
is. Others h|ve small slashes a la Marie Stuart, or 
a deep Louis VIV. cuff. With these last there must 
be a good many bows of ribbon. 

Black guipuro lace is much worn. It is used aB 
flounces on the skirt, on the sleeve, on the lappets, 
as revers on the body, etc. It is a Spanish fashion 
and has become most popular in Paris. ' 

Bonnets.— It is decided that they shall be highly 
ornamented with flowers. These flowers generally 


I are arranged in light trails, winding round the bon¬ 
net. Some cover the crown entirely, and terminate 
in grape-like clusters at the side; others wind all 
roand the brim and end in bunches of flowers. 
Straw color and some shades of green are very 
much worn this season for bonnets, but the com¬ 
plexion should always be consulted, without regard 
to fashion. Of the black lace bonnets which have 
recently appeared, those composed of frills or rows 
of lace over colored silk, have obtained the greatest 
share of favor. The colored silk gives effect to the 
lace and imparts a light and showy character to the 
bonnet. We have seen one of this description, which 
consists of violet color moire, covered with frills of 
black silk. The edge of the brim is trimmed with a 
| 8mall wreath of violets, presenting somewhat the 
I effect of a ruche. The inside trimming consists of 
! bouquets of violets, and above the cape is placed a 
j bow of ribbon. 

! Ribbons. —Some of the new ribbons, for sashes, 
Ac., are most fanciful and beautiful. Chequered 
patterns, in brilliant shades of oolor, and designs 
imitating gold and straw, are those most in favor. 
Ribbons lame with gold and silver are much em¬ 
ployed for bows in trimming ball-dresses. For sash 
ribbons, those scattered over with corn flowers or 
daisies, intermingled with wheat-ears in gold on 
white or green grounds. The favorite hues for 
chequered patterns are lilac and violet, cerise and 
black, lilao and rose, blue and maroon. Broad sash 
ribbons are occasionally different on each side in 
design and color: we have remarked one bordered 
on one side with red shading into cerise, the border 
on the other side being bright pomona green shading 
into dark green. The middle of the ribbon was filled 
up by a beautiful wreath in vivid colors. 

Caps. —Most of the morning caps have silk crowns 
thrown lightly on the head and trimmed with lace, 
or are ornamented with plaid ribbons. 

Coiffures. —One of the styles at present most 
distinguished by fashionable favor is that oalled the 
“ Coiffure Eugenie.” We see it depicted in the por¬ 
traits of the young Empress, and combing back the 
front hair entirely from the temples. This plan, be 
it observed, is not one of the most becoming when 
worn under a bonnet, but, on the other hand, it is 
oharming when worn with bows of velvet or ribbon 
having long flowing ends placed very backward on 
the head. Or the ends of the back hair may be 
curled so as to form a mass of long ringlets, which 
are fastened by the comb to the back part of the 
head, and then, being divided, descend in thick 
clusters on each side of the neck. Some attempts 
have been made to revive the fashion of high head¬ 
dresses, that is to say, bows of hair rising one above 
another on the top of the head; but these attempt* 
seem to have been attended by no other result than 
that of ensuring the continuance of low head-dresses. 
The bows and plaits of hair are frequently placed so 
low as to touch the nape of the neck, a style at once 
youthful and graceful. 
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THE MODERN LAZARUS. 


BY J. THOBNT 
/ ~~~ 
X. 

It was a hot, breathless, August day in New 
York. The hour was high noon. Yet, beneath 
that vertical snn, a blind beggar sat asking alms 
by the way-9ide. 

His worn dress, though scrupulously clean, 
betrayed the utmost poverty. His hand shook 
with palsy as he held forth his tattered straw 
hat for alms. On his bared head, bald on top, 
but with a few thin, grey hairs around the edges, 
the vertical sun poured down its fierce heat piti¬ 
lessly. Poor old man! 

Suddenly a splendid equipage drew up to the 
side-walk, and a portly, pompous man descended. 
Could the mendicant have seen that face, he 
would scarcely have ventured to solicit alms; 
and now, when he did, his extended hat was 
rudely rebuffed. 

“Get out of the way, get out of the way, 
where’s the police, I wonder,” cried the million¬ 
aire, in a quick, testy voice, rudely pushing the 
old mendicant aside. 

An officer, who happened to be within hearing, 
stepped immediately up, and was obsequiousness 
itself. He shook the beggar roughly. 

“Come, be moving,” he said. And observing 
that the old man hesitated, but whether from 
weakness, or to arouse pity he did not stop to 
inquire, he gave him a push, adding, “off with 
you at once!” 

The aged mendicant resisted no longer. Feel¬ 
ing his way with his stick, he arose, and was soon 
lost to sight in the hurrying crowds, which even 
on that summer day, poured ceaselessly along the 
streets. 

But, as he went, though his tongue was silent, 
his heart was not He thought of his early life, 
when, in a distant land, he had been prosperous 
and happy: his hearth shared by a sympathizing 
wife, his board surrounded by lovely children. 

Vol. XXIV_5 


ON BANDOLPH. 


Then he recalled the misfortunes which had 
driven him, in his old age, into exile; the fever 
ship where his remaining grand-children had 
died; and the first day of utter beggary, type 
of many a day since when he had landed on a 
foreign shore. As these things rose before him, 
he groaned, “how long, oh! Lord, how long.” 

II. 

Jostled, and often almost overthrown, the 
mendicant had nevertheless succeeded, at last, 
in advancing several squares. He had now 
reached a point where it became necessary to 
cross Broadway. For some time he hesitated, 
the ceaseless roll of vehicles disheartening him; 
but finally there was a lull, during which he 
thought he might venture. 

He had achieved about half the distance, when 
a pair of proud, high stepping horses approached 
at a rapid rate. The liveried coachman, per¬ 
ceiving the beggar, drew partially in. But his » 
imperious master, always impatient of delay, at 
this angrily spoke up. 

“Drive on, drive on,” he cried, sharply. 
“What business has the old rascal to be in the 
way. He’ll jump quick enough when he hears 
you on top of him.” 

He did jump quick enough too: but it was the 
wrong way. Catching the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs, he had turned his sightless eyes toward 
them; and then, for the first time, the coachman 
saw he was blind. To pull up again was the 
work of a moment, even though the servant knew 
he was disobeying orders. But it was too late. 
The mendicant, losing his presence of mind, had 
sprung the wrong way; had fallen under the 
horses’ feet; and was run bodily over before the 
impetus of the carriage could be stopped. 

He was not killed instantly. He had a Tecol- 
lection of being picked up, of hearing a crowd 
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around him, and of recognizing the voice of the 
rich ih&n whom he had vainly implored for alms 
an hour before. “ Humph,” that voioe had said, 
“he seems done for. A doctor would do no good. 
Some of yon carry him to the hospital, and say 
that Alderman Brown sent him there.” 

Then the sound of carriage wheels rolling off, 
and of those proud horses, mixed itself with the 
murmured voices of the crowd, until all became 
a vague dream. When the mendicant was lifted 
on a rude, temporary litter, he was seen to be 
totally insensible. When his bearers stopped at 
the hospital he was discovered to be dead. 

III. 

The next day was Sunday. The rich man, 
the pompous official, had quite forgotten the 
incident of the preceding morning. 

At ten o’clock his sumptuous equipage was 
at the door. For he respected the deoencies 
of society, and went duly to church, his richly 
cushioned pew being in a fashionable, up-town, 
Gothic edifice. And while he lolled back in 
his corner, calculating the chances of a rise in 
etooks, or speculating on the complexion of poli¬ 


tical parties, his liveried servant waited outside, 
with his ooach and horses, that all might know 
how exemplary a Christian Alderman Brown 
was. 

Punctually, at five minutes past ten, the rich 
man entered his carriage, which immediately 
moved off, the horses stepping stately, but with 
some restraint, as become the day. 

Presently a plain hearse, containing a coffin 
of the commonest description, and without a 
solitary follower, crossed from a bye-street; and 
the coachman was compelled, for a moment, to 
draw in that it might pass. It was the poor- 
house hearse. Need we say who was in that 
ooffin. And thus, for the third and last time, 
the millionaire and mendicant met. 

Did we say for the last .time We recall the 
word. There is yet another meeting in store 
for them. But a great gulf will roll between 
the beggar in Abraham's bosom, and the extor¬ 
tioner, nayl murderer afar off. 

For the Dives of the parable was not the last 
of his kind. Many a Lazarus still lies at rich 
men’s gates, denied even the crumbs they seek, 
and with only dogs to lick their sores. 


LAY OF THE ORPHAN MINSTREL. 


BY B. HERBERT LANOEY. 


I cannot play, or sing to-day, 

My heart is lone and sad, 

I wander round, and list the sound 
Of minstrels free and glad. 

*Tis plain to see none care for me, 

Or apeak in tender tone; 

While they are gay, from day to day, 

I sit and weep alone. 

Oh! how can they be always gay 
When weeps the orphan Dane ? 

I ask them oft, in acoents soft, 

Yet ask them all in vain. 

I will not chide, tho’ they deride 
The poor lone orphan boy, 

For little they know of his heavy woe, 
Or the lightness of his joy. 

I cannot play, or sing to-day, 

As I was wont to do, 

Ere I left my home and hither oame 
From o’er the ocean blue: 

Then I was free as the boundless sea, 
With a heart untouched by grief. 
For if it came, *twas all the same, 

It found a sweet relief. 


In those happy days, my gentle lays 
To loving friends were sung— 

In halls of pride, by beauty’s side, 

My tuneful harp I strung; 

So kind they seemed, I never dreamed 
That false they ere oould be— 

Since wealth has flown, they cold have grown, 
And do not notioe me. 


I cannot play, or sing to-day— 

My heart is filled with pain, 

For memory brings, on noiseless wings, 
The past to life again. 

Ere my parents died, and fortune's tide 
Swept all my wealth away, 

I ever mingled, and ne’er was singled 
From out the rich and gay: 

But now they're gone, and I’m left alone 
Without one hope of joy, 

For no one cares how poorly fares 
The Orphan Minstrel Boy. 

An exile am I 'neath a foreign sky— 
From my Danish home I’m driven, 
And the only joy for the orphan boy, 

Is the hope of a home in Heaven. 
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BY MISS LOUISE OtITIA HUNTER. 


“Poob lady! She seems to grow weaker and 
thinner and paler every day,” said old Bertha 
Esling, as she entered the sitting-room of Mrs. 
Clinton’s cottage, after an afternoon’s light and 
pleasant labor in the garden, the result of which 
had been the garnering of a basket full of ripe, 
red currants. The words, though spoken to her¬ 
self, were uttered aloud, and quite forgetful of 
her mistress’ presence, Bertha took a seat near 
a small table, and for some moments rested her 
head musingly against the snowy white-washed 
wall of the apartment. 

It was a strange and new sight to see Bertha 
Esling idle even for a moment—to behold the 
hands whose tireless activity had long been a j 
proverb, now lying listlessly in her lap, and the 
busy, bustling mind whose favorite axiom was, { 
“take care of the minutes and the hours will i 
take care of themselves,” now totally unmindful ! 
of the flight of time, and the numberless house¬ 
hold duties yet to be performed ere the shadows 
of night dosed in. 

At any other period, this sudden dreaminess 
on the part of her old nurse and servant might 
have called a smile to the face of Mrs. Clinton, 
who, seated by her work-stand, gazed silently 
upon the unusually gloomy countenance of 
Bertha. But not the slightest semblance of a 
smile now played about the lady’s mouth, and 
her eyes slowly filled with tears, which she 
strove, though vainly, to force back. At length, 
with an effort, she broke the silence. 

‘‘Does Mrs. Rosenburg seem any worse to¬ 
day, Bertha?” was her query, in a voice that 
slightly trembled 

Bertha started, as if for the first time con¬ 
scious of Mrs. Clinton’s close proximity—then 
with a deep-drawn sigh, and an ominous shake 
of the head, she replied, “ah, yes, ma’am—the 
poor thing can’t last long, depend upon it. She 
has been walking in the garden with her little 
girl for near an hour this afternoon’—and I 
watching her all the while—and her step is so 
feeble! more than once she was obliged, as from 
weakness, to rest upon the grass beneath the 
shade of the old cherry tree* and then as she 
turqpd her face toward me, I saw that it was 
very white—paler even than I had ever seen it 
before. And then, too, there’s a bright red spot 


upon her cheek, which will tell its own tale ere 
long.” 

Mrs. Clinton’s countenance increased in sad¬ 
ness of expression, but without observing it, 
after a brief pause Bertha continued— 

“And there’s that girl, Katrine, who came 
with Mrs. Rosenburg from Germany—I’m sure 
she doesn’t half do her duty by the poor lady. 
Why, every spare minute she can get, away she 
tramps to the village to gossip among folks that 
haven’t anything better to do than to listen to 
her nonsense! Just so it has been with her 
to-day. Instead of staying at home to mind her 
own business and wait upon her mistress, who 
its quite certain wont trouble her long, she’s 
gone off on one of her customary frolics, and 
there’s no knowing when she’ll get back again.” 

“I should suppose,” remarked Mrs. Clinton, 
“that such conduct on the part of Katrine would 
oblige Mrs. Rosenburg, however unwilling she 
might be, to discharge her.” 

“Ah, ma’am, but that she will never do, and 
Katrine knows it well,” rejoined Bertha, “she 
knows that Mrs. Rosenburg has a perfect repug- 
■ nance to strangers, and that rather than part 
with her she will put up with all sorts of tan¬ 
trums. Shame on the creature! to take advan¬ 
tage of a drooping, delicate lady like that—whom 
she ought to love and do everything in her power 
to serve.” 

“Why, Bertha!” exclaimed Mrs.Clinton, and 
a partial smile for an instant wreathed her lip, 
“this is the first time I have ever known you to 
trouble your brain about any of our neighbors, I 
am really inclined to be jealous of the place Mrs. 
Rosenburg occupies in your thoughts.” 

“No—that you’re not. Miss Amy, “for by this 
latter name—which Mrs. Clinton had received 
in infancy, when Bertha, then a comely young 
woman, had held her in her arms at the baptismal 
font—the old nurse now continued to address her 
mistress, “that you’re not—for you know that 
your own kind heart feels as deeply for the lady 
as mine does. Ah! Miss Amy, dear, if you could 
only manage to become acquainted with Mrs. 
Rosenburg—I am quite sure it would do her a 
world of good, for she must be very lonely with 
no one for company but that little ohild, and 
with the thought always before her that her 
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death-bed may be surrounded by neither friends 
nor kindred.” 

“ But you know, Bertha,” replied Mrs. Clinton, 
in a tone of sadness, “it is quite impossible that 
I should again seek her friendship. Have I not 
already shown her every neighborly courtesy 
in my power, and have not all my endeavors to 
gain her acquaintance failed? Surely, being 
well aware of all this, yod cannot imagine that 
I would intrude where my presence is not de¬ 
sired ?” 

“And you are right, Miss Amy, ns you always 
are. But I cannot help thinking that if she knew 
you she would be glad to have such a friend. To 
be sure when I carried the grapes you sent her 
she did thank me with a cold and stately air; 
and when I gave your message that you would 
be happy to have her call upon you, she never 
even said that she would do so, or expressed a 
wish that you would break the ice. But I am 
convinced now that she had her own reasons for 
acting a9 she did, and that she very unjustly re¬ 
gards you, Miss Amy, as one of those who would 
become intimate with her merely for the sake of 
prying into her former history. But bless me! 
there’s five o’clock striking, and I’ve got supper 
to get ready, and the kitchen to scrub, and the 
currants t b stew for the jelly to-morrow—and 
ever so much more to do before bed time.” And 
with her mind recalled at once to a sense of the 
awful responsibilities resting upon it, without 
further parley Bertha hastened away to the ful¬ 
filment of her tasks. 

For half an hour afterward, Mrs. Clinton re¬ 
mained sitting where Bertha had left her, ab¬ 
sorbed in deep and earnest meditation. All her 
womanly sympathies were strongly enlisted for 
the lonely invalid neighbor who was the subject 
of the foregoing conversation; for the sorrowing 
and desolate her heart ever throbbed with com¬ 
passion, for her own spirit had been no stranger 
to heart anguish—and who so well fitted to sym¬ 
pathize with earth’s aflaicted, as the one who has 
known and felt the burden of similar griefs ? 

But a short time before Mrs. Clinton had 
moved as a brilliant luminary in the gay circles 
of fashion. She was the daughter of an opulent 
merchant, and her early years had passed in the 
full enjoyment of all the luxuries that wealth 
Could procure, or refinement crave. Beautiful 
was Amy Welden in the first bloom of woman¬ 
hood, and her’s was loveliness of person united 
to that of a superior and highly cultivated mind. 
When in her twentieth year she became the wife 
of one whose fortune enabled her still to continue 
the star of those circles she had all her life been 
accustomed to frequent, and whose kindred mind 


was well fitted to appreciate the treasure he had 
gained—the world loudly applauded her choice, 
and the young wife resigned herself to those 
bright, sweet visions of a cloudless future. Three 
years passed away with scarcely a shadow to 
darken their horizon, when, by a single cruel 
blow, the hitherto happy wife and affectionate 
daughter found herself a widow and an orphan. 
A few months previous Mr. Clinton had engaged 
largely in speculation, and imagining from pre¬ 
vious experiments that the present ones must 
likewise prove successful, his father-in-law was 
induced to endorse notes for him to the amount 
of nearly all that he possessed. The unexpected 
and complete failure of these schemes, with their 
attendant visions of utter ruin to both himself 
and the husband of his only child, came with 
overwhelming force upon the proud spirit of Mr. 
Welden. From the moment that the intelligence 
reached him he sank into a stupor, from which 
all efforts to rouse him were ineffectual; and 
three days afterward he breathed his last, in¬ 
sensible to the wild grief of his daughter and her 
broken entreaties for one word of blessing from 
his lips. Immediately after the burial of Mr. 
Welden, the changes that had taken place became 
apparent to the eyes of the whole world. His 
dwelling and effects were sold that creditors 
might receive their due, and the Bplendid, taste¬ 
ful mansion, where she had resided since her 
marriage, was no longer the abode of Mrs. Clin¬ 
ton—but to a secluded cottage in the outskirts 
of the city the once wealthy merchant and his 
gentle-hearted wife, removed. Had the flight of 
fortune been her only motive for repining, Mrs. 
Clinton could have borne the trial bravely; but 

the loss of her beloved father had wrung her soul 

with the bitterest anguish, and added to this she 
had soon another cause for grief. Beneath the 
combined weight of agony at the sudden pros¬ 
tration of his worldly hopes, and remorse at the 
death of his father-in-law, of whom he almost 
seemed to consider himself as the murderer, Mr. 
Clinton’s spirits daily drooped—and scarcely had 
they become settled in their new abode when a 
fever seized his brain, and in a few days death 
put an end to his mental and bodily sufferings. 

And the young and still beautiful Mrs. Clinton 
was now alone—the world looked coldly upon her 
when she no longer ministered to its brilliancies, 
and none cared for, or pitied her sorrows, save 
her old nurse, Bertha, who still clung to her 
midst all the darkness by which she was sur¬ 
rounded. Bowed to the earth as she already was 
with sorrow, the strange indifference of those 
whom she had always regarded as friends, sfnng 
the sensitive heart of Mrs. Clinton still more 
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deeply, and it became her earnest wish that she 
could retire to some small village, where she 
might ever be secure from meetings with those 
who in the time of adversity had deserted her; 
and she felt also that her wounded spirit needed 
the consolations of solitude. After an examina¬ 
tion into her husband’s affairs, it was found that 
from the wreck of his fortunes there was still 
preserved a small cottage near the distant village 
of Cedarville, and Providence having thus, as it 
were, placed in her grasp the means of gratifying 
her desires, Mrs. Clinton instantly prepared for a 
removal from the city of her birth. The cottage 
which was henceforth to be her home, was dimi¬ 
nutive in size, but large enough for comfort and 
convenience. It was pleasantly located, with a 
garden abundant in fruit trees and adorned with 
shrubbery—being situated about a quarter of a 
mile from the village itself. Here, at the time 
when my story begins, Mrs. Clinton had resided 
for nearly three years, during which period she 
had found it requisite to employ her needle con¬ 
stantly, as the only means of providing her little 
domicil with necessaries. The good people of 
Cedarville were ever glad to avail themselves of 
the assistance of so proficient a seamstress, and 
she had continually on hand as much work as 
she could conveniently accomplish. Bertha was 
her only attendant, and a more useful, provident, 
and thoughtful one she could nowhere have 
selected—for she was devotedly attached to her 
mistress, and did everything in her power to 
serve her. 

Though often urged to mingle with the society 
of the village, Mrs Clinton restricted her inter¬ 
course with it as far as civility, and the pur¬ 
suance of her daily occupation would admit. 
For but one of her neighbors had she ever evinced 
the least interest, and that neighbor was Mrs. 
Rosenburg, who for about six months had occu¬ 
pied the next cottage, the garden of which ad¬ 
joined her own. The history of this lady had 
long been a matter of conjecture and curiosity 
among the inhabitants of Cedarville, for none 
knew whence she came, nor what were her means 
of support. She persisted in secluding herself 
entirely, never walked farther than the limits of 
her garden, and her sole associate was her child, 
a lovely little girl of three years old. During 
her frequent visits to the village, where she daily 
went to procure stores, Katrine, the servant of 
Mrs. Rosenburg, constantly underwent a system 
of quizzing as to the mystery which seemed to 
envelope her mistress. But either she knew 
nothing of Mrs. Rosenburg’s former life, except 
that she was from Germany, and had lost her 
husband very recently, or was wise enough to 


feign ignoranoe upon the subject, for from 
Katrine nothing farther could be elicited. The 
appearance of Mrs. Rosenburg had, as we have 
said before, deeply interested Mrs. Clinton. The 
lady had evidently once possessed striking beauty, 
but her face was now very pale, and it ever wore 
a shade of melancholy, and seldom beamed with 
a smile, save when the little girl came bounding 
to her parent’s side, and then the mother would 
stoop to meet her caresses and return them with 
an impassioned warmth, that betrayed the exist¬ 
ence of a tender and loving spirit. At first Mrs. 
Rosenburg’s peculiar gracefulness and dignity 
of mien, attracted Mrs. Clinton’s attention, for 
her neighbor certainly could boast that nobleness 
of carriage, which a queen might envy. The 
little one also, the beautiful and fairy-like little 
Mina, as she was called, soon won her notice, 
for Mrs. Clinton was extravagantly fond of chil¬ 
dren, and she resolved to become acquainted 
with both mother and child. The resolution was 
put in force, but as the reader may have gathered 
from Bertha’s conservation, it was a total failure. 
Still despite the apparent hauteur of the stranger 
lady, and the repulse which her kind efforts met 
with, Mrs. Clinton’s interest in Mrs Rosenburg 
decreased not, for she felt, that it doubtless 
arose from motives such as the old nurse assigned. 
Day by day she still watched her neighbor, and 
as the weeks passed on, her increasing melan¬ 
choly and apparent bodily weakness, the nature 
of which plainly betrayed itself in the painful 
hollow cough, that frequently racked her delicate 
frame, continued more than ever to call forth 
the sympathy and interest of Mrs. Clinton. 

But Mrs. Rosenburg seemed perfectly indif¬ 
ferent to the circumstance, that she possessed 
so near a neighbor, and indeed quite averse to 
having the fact placed before her view. Her little 
girl appeared to be more sociably inolined, for 
one day she crept slily through an aperture in 
the fence, that divided the two gardens, and 
softly approaching Mrs. Clinton, who was busy 
weeding a flower-bed, the little creature cast a 
shower of rose-buds in her lap, and then clapping 
her tiny little hands gleefully, while a sweet, 
ringing laugh burst from her lips, she bounded 
playfully and hastily away. This occurred but 
once, however. No effort at acquaintanceship 
was ever again manifested on the part of the 
child, whieh was as a matter of course attributed 
to the mother’s counsel and influence. 

Upon the day on which my story commences, 
Mrs. Clinton’s revery was at last interrupted in 
a very extraordinary and unexpected manner. 
She was startled from her musings by a succes¬ 
sion of shrieks, as of some child in the most 
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poignant distress. Her first thought was for her 
little neighbor, Mina Rosenburg, and hastening 
to the door of her dwelling, she looked anxiously 
forth in the direction whence the sounds pro¬ 
ceeded. Upon the grassy sod beneath the same 
cherry tree before alluded to by Bertha Esling, 
she now beheld Mrs. Rosenburg lying prostrate 
and apparently bereft of consciousness. The 
little Mina knelt by her side, weeping and wring¬ 
ing her hands, and from time to time giving 
utterance to those wild, piercing cries of an¬ 
guish! Fearful lest the lady might be dying, 
and knowing that she was alone, Mrs. Clinton 
resolved to throw aside all prudential considera¬ 
tions and hasten to her aid. The next moment 
she stood beside Mrs. Rosenburg, endeavoring to 
soothe the child, and using every means in her 
power to restore the mother, who, she saw at a 
glance, had only fainted. Bertha, who had by 
this time discovered her mistress’ absenoe from 
home, now came to her assistance, and the two 
managed to convey Mrs. Rosenburg into the cot¬ 
tage, where, after gently placing her upon a 
couch, Mrs. Clinton sent Bertha back again to 
her household duties, thinking it best to await by 
herself her neighbor’s return to reason. Those 
earnest endeavors for her revival at length suc¬ 
ceeded—and when little Mina saw the color 
slowly ebbing back to her mother’s cheek, and 
heard the first faint sigh of returning conscious¬ 
ness, she oast her arms lovingly and thankfully 
around her new friend, overwhelming her with 
kisses and child-like exclamations of gratitude. 

At first Mrs. Rosenburg seemed scarcely to 
comprehend her situation, but when she saw a 
stranger bending anxiously over her oouch, the 
memory of her sudden illness flashed across her 
brain, and turning her face from the inquiring 
gaze, that rested upon it, in a feeble voice she 
called for Katrine. 

“Katrine gone, Mamma,” lisped Mina, in 
broken accents, raising herself on tiptoe to im¬ 
print a kiss upon the transparent hand of her 
parent, “but good lady—dear lady came to 
see my mamma.” 

It was an awkward moment for Mrs. Clinton, 
for she understood that simple, childish appeal 
to the invalid. Feeling that it was perhaps 
necessary to say something to justify her intru¬ 
sion, in as few words as possible she related all 
that had passed, and at the conclusion she said, 
“your servant is still absent, madam, but as I 
know you to be averse to the society of strangers, 
if you think, that you can do without farther 
assistance, I will now leave you.” 

Mrs. Rosenburg had listened attentively while 
she uttered these words, with her dark and 


strangely brilliant eyes riveted full upon the 
face of the speaker; and as Mrs Clinton ceased, 
and turned to depart, she caught her hand, and 
pressing it to her lips, murmured, “do not go- 
stay with me!” 

Surprised and aflFected, Mrs. Clinton again 
took a seat by the bedside. “Believe me, lady,” 
she said soothingly, “I would gladly be your 
friend, while, at the same time, I know and ap¬ 
preciate your motives, in so long declining my 
proffered friendship-” 

“Forgive me,” interrupted her companion, 
feebly, “ I now feel, that I have deeply iujured 
you. When I first came to this village, I learned 
that there were many, who would fain bare 
become acquainted with me, for the sole purpose 
of gleaning the history of my early days, aud I 
wrongfully ranked you in that class. But never 
till to-day have I looked into your countenance, 
and I am now convinced that beneath that frank 
and noble exterior could not possibly lurk aught 
of those meannesses, whose atmosphere 1 have 
so dreaded. Often and er.rgerly have I longed 
for one true friend—and you—oh! tell me, will 
you indeed supply that longing?” 

When Bertha Esling again entered Mrs. Rosen- 
burg’s cottage, to call her mistress to supper, 
she was somewhat surprised to find the invalid 
seated in an easy-chair, her hand resting affec¬ 
tionately in that of Mrs. Clinton, with whom she 
was conversing with ease and earnestness, while 

I upon a low cushion at their feet sat little Mina. 
During the brief period they had been together, 
each had completely won the confidence of the 
> other, and when Mrs. Clinton related the tale of 
| her trials, the tears of her companion flowed 
> freely at the recital, while in return she gave 
her own sad history, of which it iB here neces¬ 
sary to insert but a brief sketch. 

Mrs. Rosenburg was the only daughter of the 
rich and influential Count Von Eigenheim, whose 
extensive possessions lay in the flourishing town 

of W-, in Germany. Her father died when she 

was little more than twelve years old, and his 
title and vast estates being without reserve in¬ 
herited by his son, his daughter was left depend¬ 
ant entirely upon the kindness of her brother. 
At the time of his parents’ death, Karl Von Eigen¬ 
heim had entered his twenty-fifth year, aud he 
was in every respect the opposite of his generous 
and noble-hearted father. Sordid, avaricious, 
and narrow-minded in the extreme, he seemed 
never to have experienced the feelings and im¬ 
pulses of youth. From earliest childhood he had 
evinced a passion for hoarding; gold was his 
idol, and to attain it he would have made any 
sacrifice that the world oould justify. And to 
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rooh a spirit was entrusted the guardianship of 
a young and beautiful sister] 

Clemence Yon Eigenheim grew up and beoame 
a lovely and loveable being. Her brother ever 
appeared to regard her with fondness, and he 
certainly was proud of her dazzling beauty—but 
alas! his love for her was only similar to that of 
a merchant for the goods contained in his ware¬ 
house; for while Count Von Eigenheim gazed 
with delight upon the glowing loveliness of Cle- 
mence, his thoughts ever reverted to the price 
which that beauty would bring, and he would 
exult over anticipations of the time, when he j 
should be relieved of the burden of his sister’s j 
support, and when that sister should be led from 
her ancestral halls as the bride of him who 
could deck her brow with the rarest and most 
costly jewels. Clemence knew not of the projects 
that thronged her brother’s mind—and society 
had not been adorned by her bright presenoe 
more than three months, ere her heart was given 
to one fully capable of valuing the gift. But 
alas! Gustorf Rosenburg had little wealth of his 
own to offer her, save the wild, true love with 
which he regarded her. A small estate was all 
that he possessed, and yet Clemence was per¬ 
fectly willing to resign all worldly honors, and 
live in obscurity with the one her heart had 
chosen. When the first intelligence of her en¬ 
gagement reached him, Count Von Eigenheim 
became perfectly furious. He caused his sister 
to be locked within her own chamber, and de¬ 
claring his intention of never giving his consent 
to her union with the one she loved, he bade her 
prepare, within a week to marry the Baron 
Steinwald, a man old enough to have been her 
father, but whose riches, in Karl Von Eigen- : 
heim’s opinion, compensated for his defeots. i 
The result was, as might be expected. Clemence ] 
©loped with Gustorf Rosenburg; and to escape : ] 
tte wrath of her brother, which they both felt [ i 
might, at the first opportunity, be visited upon j 
them, Rosenburg sold his little property, and < 
emigrated to the United States, where, in one of J ( 
the principal cities, he engaged in mercantile ’ i 
pursuits. For several years they lived very 1 
happily, but misfortunes at last overtook them, f 
Rosenburg was seized with a lingering fever, e 
which terminated in consumption, and he died, t 
leaving his wife and child to struggle through r 
the world, alone and unprotected, and devoid of d 
the means of maintenance. The death of her t 
husband gave a shock to both the health and the t 
Sprits of Mrs. Rosenburg, from which she felt t 
that she should never again fully recover. Her o 
only wish was now for retirement, so she chose c 
a residence in the secluded village of Cedarville, t 


)f { while by the sale of some valuable jewels, which 
| had been left her by her mother, she found her- 
e : self in posssession of a sum sufficient for her 
r support for several months. She knew that she 
e had not long to live—that the same disease, which 
t carried her hnsband to the grave, was now gnaw- 
f Ling also at her vitals: and though she feared not 

- death, the thought that, at her decease, her little 
i one would be left dependant upon the charity of 

- a cold and heartless world, made her still cling 
b eagerly to life. 

i From the day on which she received Mrs. 

J Clinton as her friend, Mrs. Rosenborg grew 
3 1 rapidly worse, and when at last she consented to 
i | the entreaties of the former, that a physician 
) should be called in, his instant decision that, 
t ere another month, earth would no longer be her 
i abode, threw her into a state of the deepest dis- 
r tress, for she could not bear the thought of leav- 
) ing her darling child with none to watch over 
and care for her. But He who “tempereth the 
■ wind to the shorn lamb,” and who is the never- 
failing friend of the widow and the father of the 
fatherless, had in the time of need raised up an 
earthly protector for the little Mina. In that 
hour of anguish, when the first prediction of her 
early doom reached the ear of Mrs. Rosenburg, 
a soft hand tenderly and sympathizingly clasped 
her’s, and she heard a sweet voice say, “you 
must give your little one to me. I love her as 
j my own already, and will gladly still love and 
watch over her, when her parent is no more.” 

A gleam of indescribable joy lit up the coun¬ 
tenance of the mother, as she listened to those 
soothing sentences, and gratefully pressing the 
' hand of Mrs. Clinton, she replied, “words may 
not tell, dear friend, how deeply 1 thank you for 
that blessed promise. With the assurance of a 
protection for my child, when I am gone, I am 
: now ready and willing to die whenever my Maker 
\ shall see fit to summon me.” 

That summons came ere the month had quite 
drawn to a close. For a week preceding the 
death of Mrs. Rosenburg, there were constantly 
intervals when her mind wandered, and then 
her wild fancy revelled amid the scenery of her 
far-distant fatherland. Once more she would 
seem to roam her ancestral halls, a frolicsome, 
thoughtless ohild, the pet and pride of all; then 
reverting to the history of her early and con¬ 
demned love, she would allude pathetically to 
the hour of her departure from her native land— : 
to the time when she had looked her last upon 
the grey massive walls and moss-grown turrets 
of Eigenheim Castle, the home of her joyous 
childhood. And tears were in the eyes of all 
that listened, as they contrasted her early hours 
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with those she had latterly passed, while as they 
thought of the period, when, surrounded by 
worldly grandeur, she had willingly forsaken it 
to share the humble fortunes of Gustorf Rosen- 
burg, their hearts were filled with admiration of 


that nobleness of soul whioh led the sufferer to 
set aside the temptations of wealth, and to look 
with ooldness upon the glitter and pomp that 
might still have been her's. 


THE CHILD ANGEL. 

BT WILLIAM H. B GLB. 


I t was the holy vesper-hour, in the glowing Summer 
time. 

And the Sabbath bells were tolling with a soft 
melodious chime; 

All around there dwelt a quiet, and a calmness in 
the heart, 

And the joys of untold pleasure, which the smiles of 
home impart; 

While the cottagers were gathering from near and 
far away, 

To the Word of Life to listen, and to their God to pray. 

Through the whispering trees of linden, stole the 
South winds soften’d breath, 

And crept gently in the chamber, where lurked the 
angel Death ; 

Perfume sweet of wildwood flowers was borne upon 
the air— 

Incense for the young and gifted, and the beautiful 
and fair, 

Who were daily, hourly fading—passing from this 
weary strife 

To the blissful joys of Eden, and a blest, eternal life. 

There aside the open window, a lovely being lay, 

Who was watching the departure of the golden orb 
of day, 

And as the last ray faded from her fond, enraptured 
sight, 

And the first eve-stars were glisfning on the ebon 
walls of night, 

Here hope of life grew fainter, and her voice grew 
low and weak; 

Yet to her drooping mother, thus, at last, she strove 
to speak; 

“It was a weary watch, mother, I kept alone last 
night, 

When atar-gems gleam’d from off Night's brow with 
pure and radiant light; ' 

The 'milky way* was brighter than I’d ever seen 
before, 

Dimming the light of the fire-flies as they danced 
along the shore. 

"And long, awake, I connted all the passing, restless 
hours, 

ihen, watching, wreathed the starry-gems into bright 
»nd pretty flow’rs— 


A wreath of stars I twined for you, tho* you cannot 
have it now— 

When you shall meet me far above, ’twill crown 
your loving brow. 

"And then I saw an angel come, down from the 
azure skies, 

Come near and sit beside me, gazing deep into mine 
eyes— 

He caught me by the hand, bade me not to fear, and 
smil’d— 

And stooping low he kissed me—sweetly kissed your 
darling ohild. 

"And then he spoke so kindly of those golden dimes 
away, 

Where darkness never cometh, but ’tis all one 
glorious day; 

And beseechingly he asked me, if I would not like 
to go 

With him unto his angel-homo, and see its sunny 
glow. 

"'Oh, sister, come!’ the angel said, ‘and go with me 
away, 

And you shall have a crown to wear, a golden harp 
to play; 

You, too, shall have the prettiest flow’rs that in thost 
climes are found, 

For I shall search the fields of gold, and vallies fair 
around. 

“'Then come and go along with me—bo always by 
my side, 

And I shall call you, sister dear, my lovely angel- 
bride ! 

Oh! we shall live so pleasantly within our Heaven 
home, 

And sing God’s praise forevermore—now, sister, 
won’t you come?’ 

"Thus spake the angel, mother dear, and kissed 
again my brow, 

But I told him he again must come, that I could not 
leave you now, 

For you would sadly wonder where your wayward 
child had gone; 

And so he went away again, and I was left alone; 
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“He said that he once more would come, and that 
to-morrow’s eve, 

For he knew that if I left you then, your darling 
heart would grieve— 

And so he’s coming, mother dear, to-night, I know 
to-night, 

To take me far away with him up to his home of 
light. 

“Ton must not weep when I shall go unto the great 
afar, 

Up with the holy angel in his brilliant, glowing car— 

Then I shall be an angel, too, but oh, you must not 
grieve. 

For I will come and visit you each holy Sabbath eve. 

“Then who but father shall I see, dear sister Ellen, 
too, 

And little Charlie, mother dear, all in yon Heav’n— 
save you; 

But you’ll not tarry, mother dear, on weary earth 
too long. 

And by and by you’ll sing with me the great eternal 
song. 

“Oh, mother dear, I’m going—life is ebbing quick 
and fast, 


And I know that I must leave you, far I feeM’m 
near my last; 

Oh! I see the angel coming—he is on the other side— 

He’s here to take me, mother dear, and claim me 
for his bride. 

“Good-bye, my darling mother dear,good-bye—I’m 
going now, 

For earth is growing dim and faint—the cold sweat’s 
on my brow; 

Good-bye, good-bye, dear mother, God will love you 
when I’m gone; 

Down upon me light is gleaming, and I see the Holy 
Onel’’ 

Sadly gazed the stricken mother on her dying, 
cherish’d one— 

Yet still on that Arm she trusted whom she’d “fixed 
her hopes upon”— 

Calmly watched the lonely mother, tho’ with tearful, 
heavy eyes, 

As the spirit of her darling left the body for the 
skies— 

Tho’ the brow and lips were livid, she yet seemed 
as if she smiled, 

And the mother knew her daughter was now an 
Angel-Child! 


THE DOOMED MONARCH. 

BY J. G. CHAOE. 


“What ho! Bring forth the choicest wines, 
The riohest goblets rare, 

The King himself will sup to-night 
In riohest regal fare. 

“Bring forth those vessels that my sires 
Took from the Temple’s shrine; 

In them my thousand lords must drink 
The sparkling, flowing wine. 

“We'll drink and praise the gods of gold, 

Of silver, brass, and stone, 

We’ll drink to all these gods to-night^ 

No other gods we’ll own.” 

But lo! the mighty “King of Kings,” 

Has traced thy doom and fall, 

Thy fate in fiery letters gleams 
Upon your palaoe wall. 

“What ho! come forth my wise men, 

On ye I now tnufet call— 

Come! solve this strange enigma 
Upon my banquet wall!” 

The trembling monarch quakes in fear, 

He views the mystic hand 

No gods of silver, or of gold, 

Those fingers can command. 


“ Come forth, ye wise astrologers. 
Appease this wild appall, 

I shudder as those fingers write 
Upon my palaoe walL” 

Vain man! no power on all the earth 
On whom ye now would call, 

Can ever solve those glittering words 
Upon your palace wall! 

But hold—a man (not of thy gods, 

Nor worship by their power,) 

Can solve this strange enigma, 

And predict thy fated hour! 

Ho, Daniel comes, he trusts in God, 

The mighty God of all, 

And solves the strange enigma 
Upon the palace wall! 

“Thy kingdom’s finished,” king of earth; 
Thy power and strength are o’er; 

To-night thou diest! and thy slaves 
Shall crouoh and quake no more. 

That night Belshazzar “licked the dust,” 
And groaned in utter pain; 

A voice comes on the wailing winds, 
“That King o£ earth is slain!” 
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CONTIHUED FROM PAGE 50 . 


CHAPTER VI. | 

But Miss Humphreys—he was quite ashamed 
to find that she was still talking about the poets; 
that she had, in all probability been talking all j 
the while that he had been observant only of' 
what passed out there in the neighborhood of 
the light and oheerful figure. He would make j 
up for it now, he resolved. He would listen to ! 
her; yes, indeed! she should see that he could ) 
listen, and with some life in him too! He no j 
longer had lead in the place of arterial blood! i 
He was a new man. What was Miss Humphreys’ 
remark ? 

“Oh, I was saying that-” 

That was all he heard; for a bird-like voice \ 
out in the hall was saying—“Davy has oome! « 
He came at noon. It was this that made me j 
late.” | 

“Has Squire Huribut, of the Plain, a son at! 
Hanover?” inquired Frank of Singleton. He i 
came too in the with the question, while Miss I 
Humphreys was yet speaking to him. j 

“ Yes; David, his oldest boy; a fine fellow.” 
8ingleton could speak now; partly because he 
liked helping Miss Morse wind her silk floss; i 
partly beoause, since Amy came, there was life ! 
and stir and oomfortable talking in all the rooms, j 
People left their chairs now, standing about, or 
sauntering from room to room;. and had ease and < 
grace in them. They went out into the hall to j 
see what all that renewed chirruping among the i 
girls meant. j 

“It means that Davy has come—Davy Hurl¬ 
but!” said pretty Mary Morgan. 

“Ain’t you gladder than a kitten, Lou? glad¬ 
der than a hundred kittens?” asked Clarissa 
Jackson. She was standing by the rest. She 
pretended to sew; but, in truth, she only jumped ! 
and laughed a little in the midst of everything i 
that was said ; only put her cunning little foot 
out, pretending that she would trip Mrs. Hum- | 
phreys, as she sailed along, and rejoiced and did I 
mischief until she stabbed a finger with her fine j 
needle. She made great ado about that; but it 
was only an extension of the fun. I 

“When,he comes to our house, I shall hide I 
bis hat so that he oan’t go home,” said she. i 


“He can’t get over to your house, either, Cad; 
and then what?” 

Cad didn’t speak. She had not spoken since 
Davy’8 arrival was broached. She had had enough 
to do with her sewing, and with trying to swallow 
quietly the untold quantities of delight that kept 
rising in her throat. She didn’t swallow them 
though. They sent a beautiful, rosy light to all 
her features, and, it even seemed, to her whole 
being. 

Singleton still helped Miss Morse wind floss; 
a skein of blue they were winding now; the other 
was orange. They, at the same time, chatted 
and laughed about the old ooat and the awry 
cravat Singleton wore. He always wore old 
coats, he liked them best; he wore them with 
positive glee when there was a little hole in the 
elbow. He always wore awry cravats, too, and 
smashed Kossuth hats; for, besides liking them 
best himself, Miss Morse liked them; liked to see 
him wearing them. She told him so with very 
sincere, very friendly eyes on his face; and he 
believed her. Merry Clarissa Jackson liked the 
old hat and coat. This was not of so much con¬ 
sequence to Singleton; still it was something; for 
Clarissa was a dear sort of girl. She loved Miss 
Morse, too; loved to cuddle close to her, once in 
a great while, and be quiet, and talk of serious 
things; she oftener chose to set the smashed hat 
in a jaunty way on her own bright hair; to catch 
hold of the bows of Singleton’s oravat and pull it 
farther aside; or to run her little finger point 
into the hole at his elbow; and then throw her 
arms around the one she loved best, Amy, for a 
good laugh. 

“Singleton!” called she, in the midst of the 
floss-winding “Singleton, come here. Come 
here, Miss Morse, good Miss Morse. I want to 
kiss you.” 

“Me? want to—want to kiss me?” asked Sin¬ 
gleton, bustling, and throwing the floss from his 
hands with comical, admirably feigned haste. 
“I’m coming, Miss Clarissa.” 

“Ha! yes, and I want you to come. I’ve got 
a—I want to tell you something. Come here and 
stand by me and Amy.” 

They came, making their way amongst the 
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chairs and ladies that were so close. Miss Morse 
kissed her, Singleton twisted her fingers a little, 
when she would be shaking hands in a cool way. 

“And now,” said Clarissa, while spirited con¬ 
versation and laughter went forward, “let me 
mend your coat. It's a shame! <He has no 
wife to mend his clothes.’ ” She shaped her 
little patch of white, thin muslin, cut from the 
end of the cap-string she had been hemming; 
she moved him about until he was standing right 
before her; holding his arm right; and then she 
sewed the patch on, stabbing him outrageously, 
of course. She never came with a needle so near 
him or any genuine mirth-loving body, that she 
did not make start and show grimaces by stab¬ 
bing him. 

“ Hazel tine, come out here where Miss Clarissa 
and I are; where it is cooler,” said Singleton, 
rubbing a smart just given by Clarissa’s needle. 

Good! Don't you suppose Frank gave thanks ? 
Indeed he did. Don't you suppose he had far- 
off-like determinations about how he would stand 
by Singleton and help him out of it, if he ever 
saw bears worrying him? Yes, indeed, he had, 
some where in his brain. For Miss Humphreys 
had just come to fill Miss Morse's corner of the 
tete-a-tete; she was just saying—“ what a lovely 
day, isn’t it?” 

It was nothing to Amy that Frank was there; 
that only the balustrade, on which his hand lay, 
was between them; that he threw himself with 
living force and spirit into their jollity, and had 
the gayest, raciest humor of all; that, without a 
word to her, he .took her worsted work up from 
her lap, held it in his hand and looked the buds I 
and flowers over, talking busily, all the while, 
witu the rest; or that, when she spoke, if he still 
had his faoe toward another, still looked the buds 
and flowers over, he seemed to listen for what¬ 
ever she would say, seemed indeed to listen 
after she had done speaking; or, in point of fact, 
this i oat something, that he listened to her. It 
brought back a degree of the old annoyance that 
she had already felt many times since our gen¬ 
tleman began to oross her way. She liked to ; 
speak and act without premeditation; to feel as 
if she lay the words and the deeds upon the half ; 
indifferent, half friendly air, which after tossing j 
them and dallying with th<-m one little moment, 
would let them off into spaoe; so that it would i 
be, afterward, much as if the words had not been ■ 
8poken, or the deeds performed. Frank ought i 
to have seen this, skilled as he was in all manner J 
of philosophical learning. He did not, however. 1 
And hence he was at a dead loss when he saw < 
that she turned away from him a little, then a i 
little more; and then, soon after, a little more; 1 


>) that she pouted a little with a grieved expression 
intermingling; and that, pretty soon, she took up 
her work, said something about going to find her 
mother, and vanished without a word to those 
who tried to keep her. 

To Frank this was a blow, an actual, hard 
blow—to his self-esteem, his love of approbation, 
and to certain other knightly qualities, right 
worthy of better usage. To the rest of the group 
; it was loss of a goodly portion of vitality, as it 
i were. Clarissa summarily packed her “duds,” 
as she called her sewing implements, in her 
basket, and went after Amy to the baok parlor. 
Singleton put his arm through Hazeltine’s, and 
led him out into the yard amongst the flowers. 
But the sun was still venomous; the sandy walks, 
the dried borders, the yellow flowers seemed 
bristling in his beams; so that they were glad 
to make haste baok to the hall; Singleton in 
the good-humor he appeared always to retain; 
Frank discomfited; discomfited the more that 
Miss Humphreys, erect and stiff in her heavy 
green and gold silk, stood there now with her 
arm through Miss Morse’s arm, waiting to accuse 
them all together of desertion. The poor girl did 
her best to get something facetious and agree¬ 
able out of it; she did her best to make herself 
agreeable. Singleton bore it well enough; since 
he had Miss Morse close by; and perhaps he 
would have borne it well enough under any cir¬ 
cumstances; because he was a winsome gentle¬ 
man, who never had anything to say of honey or 
patience, but who yet was always gathering 
them, always laying up plentiful stores. Frank, 
on the other hand, knew by long pains-taking 
all the means and appliances of a rich and beau¬ 
tiful life. A part had oome to him by reflection, 
a part by studying the philosophers and Jesus 
Christ; and he had sought the more earnestly to 
win them, because with his nerves that were so 
easily jarred and put out of tune, with his quick 
blood that went from heart to brain with such 
high impatienoe, he had sore need of them to 
; help him to uniform manifestations of “patience, 

; long-suffering and charity.” They failed him 
; sometimes, and in what we are accustomed to 
; call “little matters,” too, as we have seen. If 
; the mood lasted until he felt that it had given 
hurt to his own spirit, or to another, with close 
self-upbraiding8 he called himself a dog! a baby! 
who could not bear annoyances so well as a baby 
could bear them. One good oame abundantly to 
him from such experiences; the good that is 
the sole legitimate end of whatever suffering and 
disquiet we feel—renewed lowliness of heart, 
and faith, and love; in other words a diviner 
; life. 
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CHAPTER VII. Jackson said to her—“I must toll you, Amy 

“ Mr. Hazbltinb—M r. Singleton,” said Mrs. Hurlbut, that I think you are a little crazy. 
Humphreys, designating the places of those two Isn’t she, Mrs. Hurlbut? Did you ever see her 
gentlemen at table. They were near Miss Morse so wild before? Would she be so wild now, if 
and Miss Humphreys’ places, of course. Mrs. she were not a little, the least in the world, 
Humphreys’place was near, moreover; and Judge crazy?” Mrs. Hurlbut knew, that, for some 
Humphreys! The Judge had come in now from reason, her daughter had the nervous tumult; 
the business that had kept him in court all the which, if she were alone, would find its truer 
afternoon. The Judge! yes, indeed! and now expression in tears. She spoke to her in a quiet 
would Mr. Hazeltine have tongue ? salad ? ham ? way, therefore, and said—“ Amy, my child, Davy 
Mr. Singleton—Mr. Singleton would have the will soon come for us. He is to come early, you 
goodness to make himself at home, and just help remember.” 

himself and Miss Morse; aye, and other ladies The mild voioe, the glance of the mild eye 
too who had empty plates. Mrs. Crane and Mrs. stilled Amy. There was no longer outward 
Jackson, would Mr. Singleton offer them ham, or laughter, or inward vexation, 
whatever they would like? Mr. Hazeltine would Davy came. And when he came, he was sur- 
certainly not refuse his wife’s coffee; would cer- rounded, petted, and passed from hand to hand, 
tainly not refuse the salad. What did Mr. Hazel- Clarissa Jackson, who was his cousin, both on 
tine think of Swamscott? Which village did he her father’s and her mother’s side, begged to 
think prettiest, East Swamscott, the Plain, or the just kiss the ends of his fingers; and she did. 
Bridge? Would his daughter offer Mr. Hazeltine Miss Humphreys stepped forward, at this stage, 
more cream for his coffee, or more sugar; he to make a formal bow, to take his fingers and 
feared it was not agreeable. shake them a little, not with love, not with glad- 

Singleton—rare good fellow that he was—he ness; she had little genuine love, little genuine 
heard all that was said with a still, good-humored gladness in her at any time; she had this one 
relish; ate with a good relish and helped every intention, poor, vain child that she was! to give 
body, even Frank. He helped him to bread, all those young girls, and, above all, to give 
which the Judge had overlooked to the blank Hazeltine a chance to see her superior breeding, 
consternation of all the Humphreys. acquired during her year at Charleston Semi- 

“We must be a little more attentive to our nary, and her winter in Boston. She would 
guests,” said the Judge, with a reproaohful show them thatl She did; but Singleton said 
glance at his wife, and giving eaoh word a place inwardly—“poor girl!” and half pitied her. 
apart from its fellows. Amy looked on in a still, thoughtful way, won- 

Miss Humphreys said—“too bad!” and, as dering why anybody in this world should take 
was seen by her quick looks of impatience, so much pains as Judith and all the Humphreys 
blamed both father and mother. Mrs. Hum- did, when there were vastly easier, vastly more 
phreys colored, dropped her eyes and blamed becoming ways of getting along. She too h 
herself. pitied Miss Humphreys; and wished that she 

Amy was at the lower end of the table, close could make herself more loveable, since she tri 
by her mother’s elbow. Afar off from Hazel- so hard. Amy was too young, she had looke 
tine; but he heard every sound of her voice, too little upon life under its metaphysical aspects 
She knew that he did. She did not look at him; to know, in a positive way, this truth—that to 
but she knew that his hands moved sluggishly, try so hard was the sure method of defect. She 
as if supper were a matter of secondary import- had, however, the quick intuitions, the we * 
ance. It provoked her. She was glad that the organized brain, in which the self-esteem in- 
Judge teased him; that all the Humphreys teased herited of her father, rightly counterpoised the 
him with their devoirs. She hoped he would love of approbation that came from her mother, 
learn thereby to keep hit devoirs away from and, above all, the sedative, the religious, the 
others; or away from her who had no patience ennobling home influences, which Miss Hum* 
with them. She hoped he would, some way get phreys had not, to serve her in the stead of ex 
entangled with the Humphreys, as if he were a perienoe and philosophy. She had had many 
green fly; that Judith Humphreys would one little lessons like this from her mother; lessons 
day, ere long, catch him and hold him, for life, which, coming in the hour of need, impresee 
as if she were a—oh, as if she were another fly; her more than many a long sermon from the 
that was all. She laughed so merrily at the pulpit would do. 

thought, she said suoh gay things to her mother, “Mother!” would Amy say, when she was *• 

and to all who were near her, that Clarissa child, “I don’t believe Cousin Clarissa likes® 6 
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one bit. She wouldn’t sit with me to-day. She 
sat with Caddy Tracy, because she had on a new, 
pretty pink frock. I wish I had a new pink 
frock like Caddy’s; and then Cousin Clarissa and 
all the girls would like me.” 

“ My little daughter, that was a poor thought,” 
replied Mrs. Hurlbut, drawing Amy up before 
her, and holding both her hands in her’s. “ Bright 
pink frocks must soon grow old. We must never 
depend at all upon bright pink frocks. We must 
never think of wearing them to make Cousin 
Clarissa, or any one like us. If Cousin Clarissa, 
or any one appears not to like us, we must not 
be distressed about that. We must keep quietly 
by ourselves, and look down into our hearts, 
our feelings, and see whether they are calm and 
right. We must see whether our hearts are so 
clear of .everything that God dislikes, that He 
can dwell in them and love us dearly, and call 
us His children. This is all we need to do, my 
daughter. For if we love God^nd seek Him, 
‘all these things’—friendship, love, peace with 
our associates—‘shall be added unto us.’ But 
if we seek these first, forgetting God and letting 
Him go from us, we miss them and deserve to; 
for we are very weak, vain and wicked. Re¬ 
member this, my daughter—love God; keep your 
heart so pure that it will be a fit dwelling-place 
for Him, all holy as He is; be gentle and loving 
toward everybody; and leave the rest to follow 
in its time.” 

Miss Humphreys never heard maternal advice 
like this; but of contrary influences she had a 
plenty. Mrs. Humphreys never indeed said — 
“do your best, Judith, dress your prettiest, speak 
your prettiest, to make people admire you;” but 
this was the covert inculcation of all her training; 
and we have seen how sad it was; how foolish 
and how little happy it had made her child. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Frajtk and Davy Hurlbut were downright glad 
to meet. They remembered each other at once, 
although they had had only a few hours together, 
and those nearly a year ago. But they were good 
hours—passed with other, oongenial ones—hours 
filled up with sincerity and manly cheerfulness, 
so that they remembered them, and would re¬ 
member them while they lived; would remember 
them with the more pleasure, the farther they 
went on in life, especially if they went on till 
they came to the down hill part, the decline. 

Now Amy could bear that; could bear to stand 
apart and see what friendly, beaming looks went 
*° ftn d between the young men, and to hear 
them chatting and congratulating, as if they 


would never know when to be done. She drew 
on her gloves quietly, as if that were her only 
concern, save speaking a few low words now nnd 
then to Cousin Clarissa, who held her bonnet and 
mantilla for her. But, in truth, it wasn’t her 
only concern. On the contrary, her heart was 
leaping tumultuously, like a glad, young fawn; 
because she saw how well Frank liked her Bro¬ 
ther Davy, and how well Davy liked Frank. This 
was all, best reader.- Amy said to herself then 
and afterward—in her still chamber that night, 
when she found that the joy still clung to her— 
she said that it was solely on darling Davy’s 
account; that she had certainly disliked Frank 
Hazeltine all along, and had had no patience 
with him. 

“ Yes, indeed! the reader knows that this was 
true. The reader believes, as Amy did, that the. 
pleasure was all on Davy’s account. Or perhaps 
the reader does not believe; and will not, without 
this intimation—that there was good and suffi¬ 
cient cause for Amy’s impatience, for her so- 
called dislike; a cause which Amy knew, which 
the writer knows, but which the reader does not 
know; and must not, on any account, at this 
stage of our story; since, at this stage of the 
actual affairs, no one knew, Amy and one other 
alone excepted. 

Frank and Davy, as they talked, came into 
that part of the room where Mrs. Hurlbut and 
Amy were standing. In what a glow was Davy! 
how proud and happy were his looks, as he 
turned them from Frank to his mother and 
sister, and from them to him! It was the ardent, 
the ambitious young man’s gratitude and love 
toward the eelf-possessed elder, who was travel¬ 
ling the same road with him—the road that went 
up, up to the beautiful temple on the rugged 
hill, the temple called Knowledge—who had in¬ 
deed traversed the whole way, back and forth; 
had taken rest in the temple more than once; 
and who now had the unassuming goodness to 
come back, and speak kindly to him and inspire 
him for the journey, as it were. 

“You have been introduced to my mother and 
sister,” said he to Frank; “but I wonder if you 

know how good they are. I wonder if you-” 

speaking to Mrs. Hurlbut and Amy, “know how 
good he is.” They laughed heartily; and one 
could see it in every look and motion of Amy and 
Frank, that now the stiff barrier that had been 
between them was gone; gone, at least, for the 
time. Perhaps its secret cause, the mystery 
already alluded to, would again supervene; and 
then perhaps Amy would to go work busily, put¬ 
ting up a new barrier, ten times more impreg¬ 
nable than the old. But if that did oome, it 
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would be tearful work for her; of that one might 
be sure. 

“ Have you been at our place?” pursued Davy. ; 

“No.” 

“No? But you must come to-morrow. You i 
see, Hazeltine, I know a path—you haven’t found ; 
it, I know; no one finds it, it is so sly. But it is 
a wonderful path. We’ll find more beauties and 
marvels than we would in going round the world 
by any other route; and, at last, we’ll come to 
the thriftiest trout region that oan be found any 
where.” 

Hazeltine’s eye kindled. 

“You will come?” 

“Yes, thank you 1” 

“Come early. The morning is the best time. 
You will come early?” 

“Very early; at eight.” 

“Thanks!” 

Now Davy’s eye went searching through the 
groups of ladies for something, or somebody. 
They had already started on the same search 
several times before, since he came. Amy knew 
that he was looking after Cad Tracy. She knew 
moreover that Cad, like a fluttering bird, had 
betaken herself, on Davy’s arrival, to the wing ; 
of her mother, who, since supper, had kept her ; 
place near some good but unattractive women, 
the same that Mrs. Humphreys, as before men¬ 
tioned, had bestowed in the farther corner of the 
back parlor, when they came. And there the dear 
girl should be, undisturbed, Amy thought She 
should not meet Davy there in that large com- ; 
pany, where were many already curious in her : 
and Davy’s affairs; already on the watch to see 
whether they would meet there; and if they! 


, would, to see how they would meet Amy would 
| save her, she determined, as she herself would 
wish to be saved under like circumstances. She 
would hurry Davy away; he could far better go 
to Mr. Tracy’s now, when the moon was shining. 

“Come, Davy,” said she, her hand on his arm. 

He was accustomed to obey Amy’s least word, 
her least touch. He looked back a little on his 
way through the hall; was a little thoughtful; 
until he too, as is probable, thought of the moon¬ 
light meeting. For he suddenly brightened. He 
gave lively good-bys on the right hand and on 
the left; pelted Cousin Clarissa a little with a 
white tulip broken at the gate, after she had 
pelted him not a little, first with a red tulip, then 
with capsules from which the leaves had fallen. 
He kept Hazeltine with him along to the car¬ 
riage; and thus it happened, that, when Judge 
Humphreys, at his daughter’s birth-day, hurried 
to help Amy into the carriage, Frank was before¬ 
hand with him % and placed Amy on her seat, in 
a way, as if she were a dowry feather and he a 
good breeze. 

For the rest, Davy talked all the way home, 
of Hazeltine, of the evening spent with him at 
Hanover the last year—it was on the occasion of 
a reunion at the house of one of the professor’s; 
after he reached home, when he was left a few 
minutes alone with Amy, he lay his hand on her 
shoulder, blushed deeply, and, at first, with a 
husky sort of whisper, talked of Cad Tracy; and 
afterward, in the early moonlight, he kissed his 
fingers at Amy, who had accompanied him a little 
way, and then hurried, that he might soon come 
to the little brown gate of the little brown house 
where the Tracys lived, (to be concluded.) 


THE OCEAN. 
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How loudly and fiercely the ooean waves play 
That break on the beach and are gone, 

Yet scarcely the foam of one wave dies away 
Ere another as swiftly speeds on; 

Forever, eternally, wave upon wave, 

In rapid succession the silver sands lave. 

Rare coral and shells are cast up by the brine, 

And lie on the pure crystal sand; 

With amber and pearls and bright sea-weed they 
shine, 

All scatter’d along on the strand; 

Yet jewels more precious lie buried below, 

Whose beauty, whoso value no mortal may know. 


For diamonds, and rubies, and precious stones rare, 
Are buried in Ocean’s deep mine, 

'Mid dark coral groves they still shed a faint glare. 
Or the sea-monster’s dwelling-place line; 

With many a lovely and beautiful form, 

That sunk ’neath the wave, and went down with the 
storm. 

But when the last trumpet its summons shall sound# 
Old Ocean will yield up the dead— 

That ages beneath the cold waves have lain bound, 
And whose bones have bleach’d white on its bed; 
With many a fair one who there found a grave, 
With sea-monsters under old Ocean’s dark wave. 
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A FEW WORDS ON MARRIAGE. 


BY E. J. T 

As marriage is a most important aot of woman’s 
life, it would be oommon place to enter into a 
lengthened discussion to prove how much her 
happiness depends on the cast of the matrimonial 
die; but so long as the satisfied affections of the 
heart have power to stimulate the whole frame 
to healthy action, or so long as the disordered 
action of the whole system is daily brought about 
by some canker preying on the inmost heart of 
woman, medicine suggests that there should be 
no abatement of the prudence generally used by 
parents before giving their sanotion to so im¬ 
portant a step. 

, Marriage should be emblematio of 4 the union 

mind to mind, and heart to heart, lit is well 
to build matrimonial happiness on physical sym¬ 
pathy, better still on the sympathy of heart re¬ 
sponding to heart; but the mental adaptation, 
and a similarity of views relative to the grand 
principles of aotion and the events of society, 
should also be taken into consideration; for the 
bodily perfections muBt fade, the ardor of affec¬ 
tion may cool or be diverted into another ohan- 
nel, but the mind’s fixity of purpose is more 
to be depended upon, its energies diminishing 
hut slowly with increasing years. A marriage 
founded upon this mutual understanding has 
little chance of being wretched. Both parties 
ever finding the self-same mental beauty they 
once admired, and constantly deriving. from 
each other the benefit of mutual interchange of 
thought, they live together as monitors; their 
two beings beoome indissolubly chained by habit; 
and they really form but one personality, though 

av * n 8> ^ is true, a masculine and a feminine 
side. 

But although tied by ths bands of love and 
mutual confidence, how different is the relative 
position of each sex in marriage. The one gives 
obedience to the dominion assumed by the other, 

M the only principle of government capable of 
ensuring the peace of the family; and though 
the word “obey” sounds harshly in the ears of 
those who often marry to be their own mistresses, 
the actions, and even the conversation of women, 
when that little word escapes their memory, 
show how readily they admit their state of sub¬ 
jection. When married, a woman cares not how 
much she obeys, provided she really does obey 


[LT, X. D. 

her husband aoting for himself, and not when he 
is made the tool of others. A man, therefore, 
Bhould not marry unless he can keep a wife in 
comfort, be able to give her the first place in his 
affections, and direct her by his own judgment 
and knowledge of the world; for if, while affec¬ 
tionately wedded to a woman, his mind remains 
too strongly influenced by some relation or friend, 
conjugal happiness is compromised, even though 
the wife may have nothing to objeot to in the 
principles or position of her husband’s leader. 

The duties of the married state spring from a 
complete identification of heart and soul, from a 
love which, prompting ’self-sacrifice, suggests the 
necessity of mutual confidence. The wife, it is 
true, has nothing to do with the affairs of her 
husband before marriage, but when once she has 
accepted him it is his duty to confide so much of 
them to her as may enable both to trace out their 
future plans. Secrecy would otherwise place 
both in a false position; and if persisted in after 
marriage, the wife would soon perceive that there 
is something hidden, which she would brood over 
until doubt, suspicion, and fear would take away 
her peaoe of mind. Her open disposition would 
soon become tinged with her husband’s secreoy, 
and fuel would be added to the flame if she per¬ 
ceived that instead of consulting her upon family 
matters, he relied fully on the advice of a friend, 
and implicitly followed it out, without asking her 
opinion, though she may be sufficiently clear¬ 
sighted to see that the friend, though well-in¬ 
tentioned, is ill measuring another by his own 
metre. Until conjugal confidence be established, 
there must be an end to happiness. 

The bearing of each other’s infirmities of mind 
and body scarcely needs, in a Christian country, 
to be enforced: still it is well to remind men that 
women are constitutionally more irritable, and 
therefore requre to be spared, as much as pos¬ 
sible, what might give rise to manifestations of 
temper. The general aim of wives is practically 
to convince their husbands how much happier 
they are married than when living in bachelor 
solitude, or when vainly roaming after happi¬ 
ness ; for except domestic happiness, what does 
man gain by marriage ? A great inorease of ex¬ 
penses, of duties, and of cares, it is true; but his 
experience is not augmented, nor his importance 
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in Bociety. Woman, on the contrary, acquires a 
social importance she could not otherwise attain 
—it gives t to youth precedence of age, a pre¬ 
mature experience—and an aplomb which often 
oreates in our minds a surprise equal to the re¬ 
spect it commands. But while assuming the 
privilege of power, women should never forget 
the important duties they are called upon to 
fulfil. In oivilized nations matrons give the tone 
to sooiety; for the rules of morality are placed 
under their safeguard. They can try delinquents 
at their tribunal, expel the condemned from their 
circle, and thus maintain the virtue and the 
country of which it is the foundation; or they 
can, as in Franoe in the eighteenth oentury, 
laugh down morality, throw incense to those 
who are most deserving of infamy, and, by the 
total subversion of all publio virtue, lead to sixty 
years of revolution. Matrons have likewise a 
peculiar duty; they alone can effectually pro¬ 
tect young unmarried women, can guide them 
through the intricate mazes of society—can teach 
them when to fear and when to be confident— 
and, above all, can impress upon them that even 
the weakest are not left unprotected,, for they 
o&n use 

“That noble grace which dashes 
Brute violence with sudden adoration 
And blank awe.” 

Such are the duties and the advantages of the 
married state; bpt for the happiness of many it 
should in some oases be delayed, in others for¬ 
bidden altogether. Youth and sickness are the 
principal hygienio reasons for delaying marriage. 

Our objections to early marriages would, it is 
true, often involve longer courtships; but if the 
health doeB not suffer, what harm is there in j 
this ? What harm to prolong the happiest time of > 
life? With the heart settled on one pure object | 


of affection, women would have less temptation 
to flirt, and men would feel bound in honor to 
be chaste. “ He who weddeth before he is wise 
shall die ere he thrives.” The truth of this 
Spanish proverb will be obvious from what has 
been previously stated; for a girl, though mar¬ 
riageable long before twenty-one years of age, 
should, as Plato recommended, wait until that 
period before entering that state; for if married 
at sixteen or seventeen, she brings forth children 
before her own constitution has acquired its fall 
strength, and thereby imperils her own and her 
offspring’s health. 

This precept seems to admit of little limitation 
from climate, for although it is now customary 
in India to let girls marry long before they have 
reached their full growth, still Sushruta, an 
ancient writer of great authority, says:—“If a 
man under twenty-five marries a woman under 
sixteen, and have a child born alive, it will either 
soon die, or be imbecile and weakly so long as 
he lives;” and turning from India to North 
America we find that the extinction of the 
Indian tribes is principally to be ascribed to 
the frequency of early marriages. 

But besides this degeneration of the race, 
the cares and duties of a family leave a young 
mother neither time for the proper cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties on which so much of 
her happiness depends, nor allow of her learning 
the domestic knowledge to be taught by a mother 
after the school education is finished. 

Let those who object to long courtships refuse 
to plight their daughter’s faith before twenty- 
one, so that she may see a little of the world, 
and judge for herself whether her first admirer 
I be really worthy of a wife’s devotion. This plan 
will try the constancy of both parties; but how 
much better than for a girl to wed herself to 
unhappiness! 


STANZAS. 


by d. 

Weep not for loved ones gone to rest, 
Their sorrows all are ended, 

And in the mansions of the blest, 

Their songs are sweetly blended; 

They roam that land of love and light, 
That land of joy pervading, 

Where gently flows life’s river bright, 
Among sweet flow'rs unfading. 


You could not wish them back again, 
To tread life’s pathway weary, 

For sadness, sin and sorrow reign 
On earth-land lone and dreary,* 
Then ever walk in wisdom’s ways, 
That you, with joy supernal, 

May join with them in songs of praise, 
To God—the Great Eternal. 
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JEANNE DE CLAIR MONT. 


BT JAMES H. DANA. 


I. 


In an apartment, in the spacious hotel of 
Marshal d’Estiguy, toward the close of 1851, 
was a lady of doubtful age. She sat before a 
mirror, occupied attentively in giving the last 
touches to her toilet, and abusing her careless 
maid. Madame de Brissac belonged to that class 
of women, who have so long practised the arts of 
dissimulation, that they have succeeded finally 
almost in deceiving themselves. To say that 
her heart was cold, that her whole life was an 
intrigue, gives but a faint idea of her selfish¬ 
ness and perfidy. Yet her manners, like most 
Parisians of her rank, were polished, and even 
winning; while art had effected so much, not 
only to conceal the approach of age, but to 
heighten her charms, that she looked almost 
young and pretty. 

Madame de Brissac had been, for two years, 
a guest in the hotel of Marshal d’Estiguy, of 
whom she was a distant connexion. The marshal 
was rich, gouty, and renowned, three things which 
gave him the right to be testy; but Madame de 
Brissac had resolved that he should marry her, 
notwithstanding his ill-humor. Her design had 
been so skilfully concealed, and her plans so ad¬ 
roitly carried out, that the marshal was actually 
on the point of proposing, when the arrival of 
his niece, the Countess de Clairmont, and her 
daughter, had diverted his thoughts and post¬ 
poned his design. Perceiving this, Madame de 
Brissac, with consummate art, had determined 
to absent herself, for a while^from his parlor, in 
order that he might feel the loss of her daily 
gossip, as well as of the accustomed hand to 
place the cushion for bis gouty feet. It was 
now the second day of this voluntary seclusion. 
t Suddenly, and just as Madame de Brissae had 
given the last touch of red to her cheek, a knock 
was heard at the door. Rising in alarm, and 
hastily shaking out her dress, she advanced to 
meet the intruder, a thin, lynx-eyed man, with 
hair slightly grizzled, the Baron des Tourbieres. 

“Ah! baron,” she exclaimed, putting on her 
best smiles, “it is an age since I saw you. How 
nave you been ? And how are our dear friends, 
the marshal, and his guests, especially the pretty 
Jeanne?” 

The baron glanced around the room, and smiled j 
Vol. XXIV.—6 


grimly before he replied; but whether at the 
open boxes on the toilet, or at this question, we 
cannot say. Madame saw both glance and smile, 
and bit her lip; for she felt that the baron was 
one of the few she could not deceive. 

“The marshal,” replied the baron, with his 
usual courtly bow, “has had one of his worst fits 
of gout.” 

Poor man!” exclaimed xnadame, but her face 
brightened, for she saw, in this, the success of 
her scheme. 

The countess and her daughter,” continued 
the baron, almost imperceptibly elevating his eye- 
< brows, as he saw this, “are with him constantly, 

; however; and the latter especially, the pretty 
Jeanne, as you well call her, seems to gain rapidly, 
in bis favor.” 

Consummate a dissimulator as Madame de 
Brissac was, she could not conceal her disap¬ 
pointment and rage at hearing this. She broke 
out angrily, 

“Jeanne de Clairmont is a hypocrite,” she 
said. Then, recollecting herself, she again bit 
her lip, and was silent. The baron, fixing his 
; eyes on her, as if enjoying her torture, pro¬ 
ceeded, 

“ I fear your ingenious absence is less felt than 
you thought it would be. The first day the mar¬ 
shal appeared delighted with his niece, yesterday 
he was enchanted with her, this mornipg he even 
talks of her marriage.” 

“She will not be easy to marry,” replied 
madame, her face suddenly brightening, os if 
that one word had been a specific to recover her. 
“Why so?” 

“There is a certain story current concerning 
her-” 

“Little Jeanne! What, already calumniated!” 
“Poor girl, brought up with such negligence 
and levity.” 

“Negligence! Her mother has never quitted 
her for a single day.” 

“For a single day, perhaps not! But the 
story does not say that it was in the daytime.” 

“Jeanne embarked in a nooturnal adventure! 
What nonsense! At her age people sleep at 
nights; a serenade, a charivari would not awaken 
them. But have a care; if that charming young 
girl is continually at the marshal’s side nursing 
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and amusing him, he will think no more of 
marrying you.” 

“That alarms me but little.” 

“ Oh I what a mistake. In two days your place 
may be filled. An intelligent woman should never, 
my dear madame, run away from a man, unless 
he is able to run after her. The marshal will 
grow peevish at your absence, and become, in 
revenge, all the more enchanted with Jeanne. 
But I am not your dupe. You do not tell me 
all. You have another reason for remaining 
here.” 

Madame de Brissao, at these words, showed 
signs of embarrassment. “Well,” she said, pet¬ 
tishly, “you have guessed aright. Yes! I have 
met a person whose presence makes me uneasy. 
The day before yesterday, I was going early, ac¬ 
cording to my custom, to visit my poor old-” 

“That sort of thing is quite thrown away upon 
me—mere waste of time.” 

“What, sir! you do not believe that I went, 
the day before yesterday morning-” 

“Oh! I believe that you went out early—very 
early. But I totally disbelieve in your visits to 
poor old men.” 

“You always turn my charity and piety into 
ridicule. But your Madame de Clairmont, whom 
you so greatly admire!—she is as devout and 
charitable as I am.” 

' “Yes, but after another fashion. She is de¬ 
vout for herself; you are devout for others.” 

“She goes to mass every morning, as I do.” 

“She goes, but she never says, *1 have been.* 
Whilst you always say, 1 1 have been,’ and I am 
not very sure that you go.” 

“Sir, this is beooming ‘intolerable,” said 
madame, rising indignantly, and, for a moment, 
almost choked with rage. 

The baron saw he had gone a little too far. 
It was not his purpose to quarrel with Madame 
de Brissac, as he happened to be her debtor for 
twenty thousand francs, and was without the 
means, at present, of payment. Whether, in¬ 
deed, he would ever have the means, was a ques¬ 
tion. Both madame and himself tacitly acted as 
if he never would, and was not even to be asked; 
she, by using him as a genteel Bpy and assistant 
in her plans, he by aiding her whenever he could. 
But though the baron hated her, in secret, all 
the more for his slavery to her, and could not 
resist taking revenge by tormenting her occa¬ 
sionally, as he had just now done, it was no part 
of his plan to push things to extremity. So he 
said, dropping his sneering tone, 

“Nay! my dear madame, I mean no offence. 
Come, we know the world too well to quarrel 
about little things. You have obliged me with 


; a loan of twenty thousand francs, and promised 
to have me made a prefect, or receiver general, 
as soon as you are Madame la Marechale. 
Accordingly, you have but to command, and I 
will serve you; and as for your secret, which a 
chance betrayed to me—I will keep it.” 

“My secret!” exclaimed his listener, with an 
incredulous toss of the head. 

The baron smiled one of his grim smiles again, 
as he replied, looking straight at his companion, 
whose eyes fell before his gaze. “Once for all, 
let us not try to deceive each other, for it would 
be useless. Your secret is that you gave Arthur 
a rendezvous in the Pavilion at Redcastlej at 
sound of the hunters* voices, Arthur, fearful of 
compromising you, leapt from the window- M 

“Be silent!—be silent!” 

“His gun went off—he fell bathed in his 
blood.” 

“Could I help him?” 

“You need not have fled from the spot and 
left him there to die.” 

“Arthur!” 

“You abandoned him to death, because to call 
for succor would have been to denounce yourself 
: —because you are a prude, in short, and because 
—to a prude, the life of a man is as nothing com¬ 
pared to her own good fame.” 

“But I mourn him! I weep for his fate!” 
angrily retorted his companion. “Do you not 
see it?” 

“And therefore I pity you. But, as you know, 
I am not the sole possessor of this secret. The 
bunch of heath, forgotten by you in the pavilion, 
served as an indication-” 

“ Yes—that fatal bouquet—doubtless some one 
had seen me gather it—and every year, on the 
anniversary of Arthur’s death-” 

“You receive a similar one. Next week, if I 
recollect correctly, completes the fifth year!” 

“Who sends it to me?” 

“Do you Buspect any one? His mother, per¬ 
haps?” 

“Lady Redcastle? No, she has never left 
Scotland.” 

“A friend of Arthur’s? Had he not an inti¬ 
mate friend, a young Frenchman?” 

“Yes; I told you, just now, that I had met 
somebody. It was he!” 

“He! who?” 

But, at this instant, there was a knock at the 
door, and, the maid entering, announced a new 
visitor, in whom the baron recognized Hector de 
Renneville, the young man whom be had heard, 
in confidence, the day before, that Jeanne de 
j Clairmont was to marry. 

' Handsome, graceful, intelligent, rioh and well 
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born, Hector was, indeed, one whom any girl 
aught be proud to win; and the baron had not 
been surprised to notice, that, at mention of the 
young man’s name, Jeanne had colored with 
evident delight; but he was astonished, on the 
present occasion, to see the embarrassed flutter 
with which Madame de Brissac welcomed him, 
notwithstanding her efforts to appear composed. 
“Ha!” said the baron to himself, “can it be 
possible she loves him also?” But he dismissed 
the idea almost immediately. Yet, for once, 
the baron was deceived by his fair accomplice. 
Madame de Brissac loved de Renneville passion¬ 
ately, and all the more passionately, because she 
had been forced to conceal her feelings. As yet 
she knew nothing of his engagement to Jeanne. 
But a playful remark by the baron, during the 
interview, intended by him to sound her feelings, 
as the suspicion of her love recurred again, re¬ 
vealed it to her; and she became almost livid 
with suppressed rage and jealousy, so that she 
could, with difficulty, control herself, till de Ren¬ 
neville, having exhausted the limits of his formal i 
call, departed. j 

“Well,” said the baron, as soon as the door; 
had closed on the young man, “you don’t seem ; 

• to like it. Yet they will make a pretty pair! j 
If the marshal should forget you, in the mean- \ 
time, Jeanne will be heir to his vast wealth; and ! 
this handsome dandy will have made quite a ! 
speculation in his bride. Faith! I advise you ! 
to go and see the marshal at once. You are f 
losing more than one point in the game.” 

With these cutting words, conveying a double 
meaning, the baron rose to leave. Madame de 
Bnssao, unable to trust herself with words, 
aughtily inclined her head in adieu; but her 
eyes fairly flashed fire, on her visitor, as he left, 
bowing low even to mockery. 

The countenance of the lady, during the next 
ve minutes, would have been a study for either 
tragedian or painter. Jealousy, rage, hate and 
revenge were depicted, in succession, on her 
ece. At last a look of gratified malice sup¬ 
planted all others. She had evidently formed 
ber plan. 

“I have it,” she said, with a smile of triumph, 
‘General St. Iriex will be here to-day; for it is 
is morning to call. He is a pompous, meddling 
old fool, an old comrade of the Marquis de Ren¬ 
neville, Hector’s father. I will drop, in the 
course of conversation, as if accidentally, an 
allusion to Jeanne’s nocturnal adventure. He 
will catch at it, I knqw, for he has open ears 
always for gossip. I will affect to hate myself 
or being so imprudent, will tell him it is nothing, 
will say I could bite off my tongue. This will 


only inflame his curiosity. He will insist on 
hearing all, and I will, with great reluctance 
apparently, rehearse the whole story, begging 
him to keep it secret as the grave, especially 
| from the de Bennevilles, since the heir is to 
marry Mademoiselle de Clairmont. Before to¬ 
night, the marquis will have the whole tale: and 
that will break off the match, which will give me 
a double revenge.” 

II. 

There was to be a grand dinner at Marshal 
d Estiguy’s, and the principal guests had already 
assembled in the saloon. Among them were the 
baron, Hector, and Madame de Brissac, the latter 
of whom, the day before, had taken the baron’s 
advice, and renewed her visits to the parlor of 
the marshal. She was in high spirits, on this 
, for, having descended to the saloon 

; earlier than either the countess or Jeanne, and 
j before any of the guests had arrived, she had 
j foun< f her host alone, and had so adroitly played 
* on his vanity, that he had been brought to the 
j very verge of a proposal. The explosion, which 
| she was satisfied was about to occur respecting 
: Jeanne, would, she believed, bring him to the 
j point at their next interview. She sighed as 
she thought of Hector, but, notwithstanding her 
passion for the young man, she was too much a 
woman of the world to sacrifice rank and wealth 
to him. Besides she began to suspect he really 
loved Jeanne, and, at this reflection, she almost 
hated him, for the time. The fair Jeanne her¬ 
self was not present. She had left the saloon, a 
few minutes before, blushing, yet happy, to bring 
a pearl necklace, her uncle’s gift to the future 
Countess de Renneville. 

“We wait only for the marquis, your father,” 
said the marshal, turning to Hector. “Can any 
thing have happened? He is not usually late.” 

“ I can’t tell what keeps him,” replied the son, 
walking to the window. “Ha! here comes his 
body servant, crossing to the entrance. Some¬ 
thing must be the matter.” And, with hurried 
steps, the young man left the room, to inquire 
in person. 

He returned, almost immediately, with a letter, 
which he tendered, in some embarrassment to 
the marshal, saying, “my father excuses himself. 

He is well. It is unaccountable.” 

The marshal, always irascible, puckered his 
shaggy brow at these words, hastily tore off the 
envelope, and began to read. ' 

“What!” he exclaimed, with an oath, almost 
at the first word. “Begs to decline—for himself 
and son—all connexion even with the family. 
Mademoiselle de Clairmont can explain all. A 
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midnight rendezvous —sacre dicu ,” he burst forth, 
rising, and flinging down the letter, while he 
looked around for Jeanne, forgetting, imhis rage, 
the errand he had sent her on, “what does all 
this mean ? Where is this gipsey ? Madame la 
Comtesse,” and he turned stiffly to his niece, 
“your daughter has made pretty work of it. 
Bead that!” 

He kicked, with his foot, the open letter, which 
the countess, pale and trembling, stooped and 
picked up. It contained, as Madame de Brissac 
well knew, though she looked on with admirably 
affected surprise, the story she had herself re¬ 
hearsed to General St Iriex, and which had gone 
straight to the marquis. 

“It is absurd,” said the countess, contemptu¬ 
ously, when she had finished perusing the letter. 
“ My child is innocent, I will stake my life on it.” 

“What is it?” cried Hector, advancing eagerly 
to her. “Do you speak of Jeanne? Innocent? j 
"Who dares charge her?” j 

His agitation, not less than his defiant asser- j 
tion of Jeanne’s innocence, convinced Madame ! 
de Brissac that he loved her rival. She looked : 
away from him, meeting the glance of the baron, j 
which said, “this is your work.” Unwilling to 
encounter that gaze, she walked up to the mar¬ 
shal, who was fuming aside, and blandly and 
dexterously began to soothe him, though taking 
care not to moderate his passion at Jeanne. 

Meantime Hector had taken his father’s letter 
from the countess, and read it through. “It is 
false!” he said, when he concluded. The mother, 
who had been eagerly watching his face, clasped 
her hands at these words, her eyes looking the 
gratitude and joy Bhe was too agitated to speak. 

“False,” exclaimed the marshal, with another 
path, and something like a sneer, “do you think 

your father and me, two old fools-” 

“Hush!” said Madame de Brissac, in her 
gentlest tones, “our dear Jeanne will soon be 
here. Marshal, pray avoid a scene; you know 
such things make your gout worse.” 

“Confound the gout!” growled the old soldier. 
“No! confound the hypocritical gipsies, that 

cheat one with their downcast eyes_” 

“Nay! nay!” said Madame de Brissac, laying 
her hand playfully on his mouth. “Not a word 
more. Let us go to dinner iu peace, and after¬ 
ward, if. as Jeanne’s guardian, you wish to in¬ 
quire into this matter, you can do so, you know. 
To say nothing else, it is really, my dear mar¬ 
shal, as you must see, not quite the thing to 
agitate such an affair in my presence,” and she 
looked down modestly, letting her lashes droop 
over her eyes, so that the marshal grew heartily 
ashamed of himself. 


The countess, though she instinctively disliked 
Madame de Brissac, felt grateful to her for this 
proposal, as the idea of having Jeanne arraigned, 
in so public a manner, was inexpressibly shock¬ 
ing to her. She hurriedly protested, therefore, 
against a word being said to her daughter at pre¬ 
sent: and in this Hector sided with her. “Well, 
well,” replied the marshal, thus over-ruled,“have 
your own way; but to-morrow I’ll settle the 
business, and in few words, I can tell you all 
Jeanne goes to a convent, and-” 

But his words were cat short, by the opening 
of the door, and the entrance of Mademoiselle de 
Clairmont herself, so he finished by a glance at 
Madame de Brissac, which was as tender as he 
was capable of, and which assured her of a com¬ 
plete and speedy triumph. 

IIow shall we describe the sweet girl who now 
entered the room! Jeanne de Clairmont was 
like a delicate white rose, blooming in 1 its first 
purity and loveliness. One could not look at 
her, and believe that even the thought of guilt 
had ever crossed her mind. Her dove-like eyes, 
and the ingenuous blush upon her cheek, made 
even the worldly baron feel a pang of remorse 
that she was to be the victim of Madame de 
Brissac. Her dress was faultless, and admirably 
fitted to her perfect shape; yet it was simple in 
the extreme. As she tripped lightly across the 
room, feeling that every eye was on her, and 
sought refuge with her mother, she looked the 
very personification of modest innocence. Her 
lover, for one, needed nothing more to prove that 
she was traduced. The pearls, for which she bad 
been sent, shone on her fair throat, and Jeanne, 
observing Hector’s eyes fixed on her, fancied be 
was looking at them, and recollecting the event 
for which they were destined, she crimsoned with 
conscious love, and avoided his eye with maidenly 


reserve. 

The dinner, in spite of the efforts of Madame 
de Brissac, seconded by the baron, passed o 

stiffly. Jeanne, who felt the uncomfortableness 

of all around, wondered what was the matter, 
and often looked inquiringly at her mother. T e 
guests departed, almost immediately after the 
meal; and, simultaneously with the exit of the 
last, the marshal announced his intention of re¬ 
tiring. The young girl, left alone with er 
mother, longed, but dared not, ask what was t e 
matter; and, before she could muster courage 
her mother kissed her, bade her good night, an 
left her to her own thoughts, and to foreboding 
tears, in which the parent, in her distant cham 
ber, shared. 

For, prior to retiring finally, and after leaving 
Jeanne, the countess had sought an interve* 
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with her uncle, hoping to persuade him that the 
accusation was a slander. But the marshal was 
inexorable.. She told him she had sent for the 
gardener, who was said to have witnessed the 
midnight interview; but he only sneered at this, 
and repeated his resolution to send Jeanne to 
a convent, in order to hide the disgrace to 
his house. The mother, roused at this, sternly 
opposed the design. A stormy scene ensued. 
Finally the marshal angrily ordered his niece 
to leave the house on the following day, and, as 
a last taunt, informed her of his intended mar¬ 
riage to Madame de Brissac. “ She is the only 
one who really cares for me,” he said, “I have 
none left but her.” 

While these things were passing in one 
apartment of the hotel, Madame de Brissac, in 
another, was congratulating herself on having ; 
finally reached the goal of her ambition. The : 
tender pressure of the hand, with which the I 
marshal had parted from her, and the whisper j 
in which he had solicited the honor of a private 
interview with her in the morning, accompanied 
by its meaning look, left no doubt on her mind 
that her victory was assured. She sat before 
her glass, for more than an hour, slowly pre¬ 
paring her toilet for the night, and smiling, in 
oonscious triumph, at having so skilfully, at one 
stroke, secured the marshal, revenged herself on 
her rival, and punished Hector for preferring to 
herself, “a raw girl,” as she contemptuously 
called Jeanne. 

In another apartment, of another hotel, still 
another scene was going on. The baron, though 
worldly, was not entirely heartless; we have seen 
how he pitied our heroine; and, on the dinner 
party breaking up, he had taken a sudden reso¬ 
lution. “This Madame de Brissac’s conduct is 
frightful, after all,” he said to himself. “I am 
not quite a villain, and cannot see that poor 
child sacrificed. But then the twenty thousand 
francs? Ah! there’s the difficulty.” He walked 
on, pondering for a while; and then suddenly 
exclaimed, “ah! I have it. Young de Renne- 
rille would give that sum, I am sure, to see 
Mademoiselle de Clairmont cleared. I am sure 
®he is innocent, for I know women, and no guilty 
one could look like she looks. I will propose to 
her lover, to produce, for that amount, evidence 
of her innocence. I will myself go down to 
Blois. The deuce is in it,” the baron was a 
decorous rascal, and rarely swore, only indeed 
in the very highest excitement, “the deuce in 
it, if I can’t wiu my money, ease my conscience, 
and exculpate that dear, injured girl all in one.” 

Accordingly, retracing his steps, the baron : 
followed Hector, rapidly, in the direction of the 1 


9 de Renneville Hotel, and overtook him just as 
9 he was entering the portal. The two were soon 
3 closeted together. The lover eagerly closed with 
3 the proposition of the baron, with many expres- 
, sions of gratitude, in his joy and eagerness not 
) stopping to think what a precious scamp he was 
) dealing with, who sold even his good actions for 
r a price, and played the traitor at that. 

> III. 

j The day following these events, the marshal 
■ made his formal proposal for the hand of Madame 
- de Brissac. The marriage was arranged to come 
! off within the week; the pair were to take up 
their abode, for a while, at a country-seat be- 
i longing to the marshal; and, in the winter, they 
were to return to Paris, where the bride pro- 
mised herself full compensation for all she had 
endured in bringing her plot to a favorable issue. 

On the same day, the countess left her unole’s 
hotel, to the increased wonder of her daughter, 
who knew noW that something serious was the 
matter. Jeanne even mustered courage to in¬ 
quire what it was, but the mother evaded an 
answer, and as Hector still continued to visit 
them, and it could be nothing respecting him, as 
the poor girl had feared at first, she gradually 
began to recover her spirits, and to persuade 
herself that some slight quarrel between her 
parent and uncle, soon perhaps to be adjusted, 
was the cause of the stiffness at the dinner, and 
the subsequent removal. 

Hector, we have said, still continued to visit 
the Clairmonts, because he firmly believed in 
Jeanne's innocence, and was resolved not to give 
her up till her guilt was clearly proved. He 
anxiously awaited the arrival of Leonard, the 
gardener. Accordingly, on receiving a hasty 
note, one day, from the countess, announcing 
that he had come, the lover hurried at once to 
to the apartments of the Clairmonts. He found 
the countess alone, the very picture of anxiety. 

“I have sent my daughter out of the way,” 
she said, with a nervousness she could not con¬ 
ceal, “and I have refrained from speaking a 
word to Leonard till your arrival, for it is your 
right, if he substantiates this horrid story,” and 
the speaker clutched her hands unconsciously, 
“to know all, and not to have a perjured tale, 
prepared beforehand, rehearsed to you.” 

The gardener was then introduced. He en¬ 
tered with an unwillingness that could not be 
concealed. He avoided looking at the countess; 
seemed to suffer positive mental pain; and fre¬ 
quently glanced imploringly at Hector, as if 
| mutely soliciting to be dismissed unquestioned. 

: These signs struck a chill to the heart of the 
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lover, who knowing that Leonard had been in 
the Clairmont family for twenty years, and was 
attached to it warmly, saw, in them, unexpected 
confirmations of the dreadful tale. 

The countess also observed this conduct. Her 
face became livid with terrible fears; but never¬ 
theless she braced herself for the task before 
her; and, after a few preliminary questions, in 
which Leonard showed his evident wish to avoid 
confessing what he knew, forced him to speak 
out. 

“Since you say I must tell the truth, or lose 
my place,” he replied, at last, “why, I cannot 
but do as you bid me. A poor man, like me, 
with a family to support,” he continued, glancing 
apologetically at Hector, “has no choice. Well 
then, it was in the month of August, a year ago, 
in the night of the twenty-seventh to the twenty- 
eighth ; I had gone to bed early, for I was to rise 
before daybreak. Madame la Comtesse was then 
very ill, and I had a prescription to take to the 
apothecary at Menars, madame not having con¬ 
fidence in the one at Blois, who, nevertheless, is 
a very honest man. At about three o’clock 1 
was startled out of my sleep; there was. a noise, 
the great dog was barking. ‘All the better,’ 
said I to myself, ‘I shall be the sooner ready to 
set off?’ I got up, took my gun, and went to see 
what was the matter. I slipped behind the 
shrubbery—I listened—I heard nothing more; 
then I looked out and saw a white dress crossing 
a streak of moonlight on the broad walk; I soon 
recognized mademoiselle’s pretty figure; there 
are none like her for that. I was quite fright¬ 
ened to see her in the garden at that hour; I 
thought some misfortune had happened, that she 
had lost her senses; I was going to run after 
her, when I observed that she was not alone, 
and that, instead of showing uneasiness or agita¬ 
tion, she was walking cautiously, mysteriously, 
like a person who had all her reason, and did 
not wish to be seen. I stood still and tried t~ 
make out who was with her. It was difficult 
on account of the clumps of dahlias, and of th 
tall asters, which prevented my getting a goo 
view of him. I made out that it was a youn, 
man. At first I had thought, I had hoped, it wa 
the doctor, ‘what a fool I am!’ said I to myselt 
‘It is M. Lhomond, who has passed the nigh 
beside mndame’s sick bed, and Madame Jeann 
13 letting him out by the little garden-gate, so a 
not to awaken the whole house by opening thi 
large window of the ante-chamber, which is s. 
hard to shut’ So I hurried after them, to asl 
the doctor himself how his patient was gettini 
on, an iff I was still to take the prescription t< 
enara. But, dear me, when I got near it wai 


I not the doctor at all. M. Lhomond is a short, 
! thick-set man, and this was a tall young man— 
j impossible to mistake one for the other. Still, 
| 1 had such difficulty in believing what I saw, 
‘ that I hit upon another invention; I said to 
| myself—‘it is a pupil of the doctor’s, whom he 
has left to watch madame, for fear of accidents, 
and mademoiselle is letting him out. But—bat 
—it is not in that manner that one walks with a 
stranger—a young girl does not treat in that 
manner a young man whom she sees for the first 
time—does not.* Madame la Comtesse, do not 
ask me anything more.” 

“Leonard, speak,” cried the mother, in agony, 
“I must know everything.” 

“But, madame— mon Dicu! it blisters my 
tongue to denounce the poor child whom I have 
seen playing in the garden since she was such 
a little thing, and whom 1 loved, craving your 
pardon, Madame la Comtesse, as if she had been 
my own daughter. Oh I I love her still—I can¬ 
not help loving her; but since that day she does 
not seem to me like the same-” 

“Leonard, my dear Leonard!” exclaimed the 
countess, whose distress was shown by the great 
drops of perspiration on her face, “you see what 
anguish is mine—speak ” 

“ Ah! madame will suffer still more when I tell 
her all—and to give her pain, to cause her so 
much sorrow, when she has always been so good 
to me, when I owe her everything—it cuts me to 
the heart.” 

The countess, at these words, rose irritated 
from her seat. “Think not of me,” she said, 
“Leonard—I must avert new dangers. Speak, 
I have courage.” 

“Ah, Madame la Comtesse, a mother has never 
courage enough for these things.” 

“But—perhaps you were in the right, perhaps 
a pupil of Dr. Lhomond’s watched beside me that 
night, and Jeanne, in the effusion of her grati¬ 
tude, pressed his hands as she might do those of 
a friend-” 

“Oh! that—I should have understood that! 
But she was not only affectionate, she was— 
familiar, tender—caressing; she leaned upon his 
shoulder, she fondled him—how shall I say— just 
as my wife does when I go home, or when she 
bids me good-bye. Ah! I make no mistake, one 
must love people very much indeed to fondle 
them in that way.” 

Suffocating with emotion, she cried, “bat¬ 
he-” 

“ From the place where I was I could not see 
him well. Wishing to get a nearer sight of him, 
when I heard Mademoiselle Jeanne open the 
garden-wicket, I jumped over the wall to catoh 
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my man as lie passed through the meadow. 
There, accordingly, I found him, and on recog¬ 
nizing M. Charles Vaileray, our prefect’s son, I 
understood everything. I knew that Madame la 
Marquise had never received him at her house, 
on account of his political opinions; aDd I per¬ 
fectly understood that if the young people loved 
each other they could meet only in secret, since 
their parents would not allow them to love each 
other otherwise. What made me most uneasy 
was the thought that perhaps I was not the only 
person who had seen them, and I hastened baok 
into the garden. At the same moment I heard 
the noise of a window shut. It was in the direc¬ 
tion of the Hotel de France, to the left, near the 
great poplar. That window shut, at such an 
hour, has always made me uneasy. And so, 
thinking that this adventure would sooner or 
later be known and talked of, I asked madame to 
allow me to leave her service, so as to be out of 
the way when the thing should be brought up. 
I don’t know how to lie, and that secret weighed 
heavy on my mind. Nothing less than the orders 
and entreaties of Madame la Comtesse should 
have induced me to speak against mademoiselle. 

I have obeyed with great regret; but—in short, 
you know all the truth. I hope Madame la Com¬ 
tesse will forgive me.” 

He wiped his eyes as he concluded. The 
mother, sunk in her seat, her face buried in her 
hands, could not dismiss him./ This was left for 
Hector, who, with a waive of his hand, bade the 
gardener go. The noise of the closing door in 
part roused the countess, who burst into a pas¬ 
sion of grief. After a while she looked up. 

**0h!” she cried, sobbing between almost 
every word, “pity me. Leonard has spoken 
truth. Jeanne is lost, lost forever, how can I 
call her daughter any more. She is the victim 
of an unprincipled villain—he has been humbled 
by my proud mother—and he has thus sought 
to avenge himself. Go, de Renneville, forget— 
forget-” 

The almost heart-broken mother could say 
no more. Again sobs ohoked her. Again she 
buried her face, shuddering, in her hands, as if 
^Xeven she dared not look on the injured Hector. 

But the young man, tenderly approaching 
her, gently removed the hands from her face. 
Though startled by the straight-forward, and 
evidently honest story of the gardener, his con¬ 
fidence in Jeanne was not shaken, for a moment. 
He felt assured that there was some inexplicable 
mistake in the affair, whioh she only could clear 
up; and he now said this, refusing to surrender 
his engagement, and entreating that Mademoi¬ 
selle de Ciairmont might be sent for. 
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The mother’s face brightened at his words. 
Confidence returned, in part, to her also. She 
looked up through her tears, Btitled her sobs, 
and asked earnestly, 

“Do you believe what you say? Do you really 
think her innocent?” 

“I do, I do!” earnestly replied Hector. “Only 
, send for her, and she will clear all up.” 

The countess, ns if a new life had been given 
to her, rose up at these words, crossed the room, 
and rang the bell for her daughter. 

IV. 

“But how can I question her?” suddenly said 
the countess, turning deadly pale. “I would 
not—I know not—what questions to put to her,” 
she continued, falteringly, “I fear to enlighten 
her.” 

In spite of his confidence, a vague doubt had, 
nevertheless, lurked at the bottom of Hector’s 
heart Reason had whispered to him that if 
the mother believed in the daughter's guilt, he 
was infatuated to discredit it But these words 
showed that, in reality, the countess secretly had 
faith in'her daughter’s purity, and had only said 
otherwise, in consequence of a high sense of 
honor, and to give Hector entire freedom to with¬ 
draw, if he wished. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, joyfully, every shadow 
of a suspicion now removed, “you don’t think 
her guilty yourself. Thank God!” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the door opened, 
and the innocent girl herself glided in. Jeanne, . 
at the first glance, saw that both her lover and 
mother had been agitated; the joyous smile, 
which had lit up her face, died away: she looked 
anxiously from one to the other, and finally took 
her place silently, with downcast eyes, at her 
parent’s side. 

The countess knew not how to begin the con¬ 
versation. But she felt that every moment only 
increased the mutual embarrassment of all par¬ 
ties, and, therefore, in a few words, she led the 
way directly to the subject. At the name of 
Charles Vaileray Jeanne started in evident em¬ 
barrassment. Hector, for the first tiipe, now 
began seriously to credit the tale. His look of 
agony was indescribable, and the countess, fear¬ 
fully glancing toward him, and perceiving it, 
had her own returning fears strengthened, and 
could soarcely restrain a burst of sorrow. As the 
cross-questioning went on, for it now become that, 
the mother suffered too much agony to employ 
her former tact, and the admissions, reserve, 
and oonfession of Jeanne, destroyed, answer by 
answer, the lingering hopes of her listeners. 
Mademoiselle de Ciairmont did not deny that 
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she had been in the garden with M. Valleray. 
She had not told her mother of it, she said, 
because that would have been wrong: she had 
promised to keep the secret. She confessed, in 
reply to a direct question, that he had lavished 
caresses on her hand, and kissed it, but nothing 
more: and this she acknowledged hesitatingly, 
with many blushes, in a whisper almost inau¬ 
dible. Hector heard all this with feelings in¬ 
describable. He walked to the window; then 
hastily returned; and, perceiving that the coun¬ 
tess could scarcely control herself, he approached 
her, and whispered, mastering his own emotion, 
as he pointed to Jeanne, who stood apart, trem¬ 
bling, and leaning against a table, pale as death. 

“Restrain yourself, look at her. See how 
sure of herself she is.” Then, observing the 
quick, eager glance, which the poor girl, like a 
frightened fawn, shot at him, he attempted to 
smile, and continued, addressing Jeanne, “come, 
mademoiselle, tell us how it was you treated that 
handsome young man so well.” 

. Th ese words seemed to flash suddenly a new 
light on the hitherto puzzled, alarmed, and trem¬ 
bling girl. She looked up, with a bright sparkle 
in her eye, and said earnestly, 

“Ah! the jealous man. Mamma, I will ex¬ 
plain it all to you; it is very simple. I wanted 
to prevent—but, no, I will tell you the story from 
the beginning. I have already told you it was 
on the twenty-eighth of August; for three weeks 
my mother had been dangerously ill—oh! very ill 
indeed—and for two days she had been delirious, 
and knew none of us. She had great glittering 
eyes, which fixed on nothing; and, when I went 
near her, ‘begone, begone!’ she cried, with a 
frantic air, ‘your presence is hatefhl to me!’ 
She said that to me—to me! Only think how ill 
she must have been! All about her despaired 
of her life. I saw them lifting their hands to 
heaven and speaking in whispers, when I was 
there; and then they looked at me, and ‘poor 
child!’ I heard them say. Oh! it was dreadful. 
At last, toward the evening of that day, she grew 

a little calmer, and the doctor—who saved her_ 

told us, that if that calm lasted—if the patient 
could but sleep for three or four hours, he an¬ 
swered for her life. After so^many days of de- ; 
spair, this word of hope restored to us all our : 
courage. M. Lhomond went away, and soon 
after his departure mamma sank into a sweet 
a eep. Then, without speaking, almost without 
daring to breathe we three-old Theresa, Fanny, 

!!tM~v Pr J eP . ftred t0 pa88 the n, 'S ht - Theresa 
established herself in a comfortable easy-chair; 

anny who had already sat up with mamma for 
* Whole fortnight, and who has never recovered 


from the fatigue, as soon as mamma got better 
she fell ill, and was obliged to leave ns. She 
came to see us the other day; she is going 
to-” 

“Never mind Fanny!” cried her mother. “Go 
on, and quickly.” 

“Fanny lay down upon her bed,and I knelt 
down to pray. Oh! how I prayed that night! I 
was not inattentive, as sometimes at mass; there 
was no fear of that! The silence was so pro¬ 
found that one heard nothing bat the tioking of 
the clock; then it occurred to me that the hour 
would soon strike, and that the sudden sound, in 
that great stillness, might awaken the patient 
I got up, and, walking on tiptoe, I went to the 
chimney-piece and stopped the dock. I had 
hardly done this, when I heard Cmsor, the great 
watch-dog, barking like a mad creature at the 
; bottom of the garden. The noise was still dis- 
: tant, but I heard it coming nearer—coming 
nearer. Oh, good heavens! I thought, he will 
; come and bark under mamma’s windows—she 
will awake, and all this good sleep will be lost 
j Without reflecting on what I did, I took a little 
lamp that was on the table—I looked at Theresa 
—she had heard nothing; besides, Ccesar does 
not like her, and would not have listened to her 
—and I ran down stairs. It did occur to me 
that thieves might perhaps be there; but I did 
: not feel afraid. Oh! I am not at all a coward! 
I opened the door, and what did I see upon the 
terrace ? That wicked Ccesar, with a tall young 
| man fast in his gripe! As long as he kept bis 
hold there was no danger, he did not bark; but 
the young man had a thick cane, and beat him 
hard, and I saw that Ccesar was likely to let go. 
It is then he would have howled and awakened 
the whole house. There was not a minute to 
lose. So I went up to M. Valleray—it was bo¬ 
und I said to him, ‘ take my hand, sir; quick, and 
be very friendly with me.’ M. Valleray at once 
understood that. I came to help him; he seized 
my hand, and then I spoke to him very kindly— 
caressing him like this—(with a quick movement 
she took Hector’s hand, and leaned upon his 
shoulder, then became confused, and went away 
from him.) With you, I do not dare; how 
strange! You, mamma—(she placed her hand on 
her mother’s shoulder, and caressed her.) Idke 
this, saying: ‘This good M. Charles Valleray, I 
know him; he is a friend of ours—we like him 
very much—you must not hurt him, or bark at 
him. Crosar, don’t be angry—you see very well 
it is a friend.’ In short, all manner of nonsense, 
which must have made a great impression upon 
Ccesar’s mind, for at last he quietly released the 
poor young man. I fetched the key of the little 
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garden-gate, to which I accompanied M. Valle- 
ray, holding his hand all the way very affection¬ 
ately, because that naughty Csesar still looked 
excessively out of humor, and I distrusted him. 
Then I hastened back to the house. Oh I how 
uneasy I was as I went up stairs I I trembled lest 
I should hear your voice, and find you awakened. 
I went very gently into your room! I approached 
your bed—oh, mamma! what a happy moment 
was that! God had had compassion upon me— 
you were still asleep.” 

The joy of the listeners, at these words, could 
be no longer restrained. Hector seized both the 
hands of the countess, who burst into tears, and 
fell on his neck; while the amazed, and artless 
Tgirl, pausing in her narration, gazed at them, and 
said to herself, “well, what w the matter with 
them.” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said Hector, overhearing 
her, and embarrassed, seeking a pretext, “only 
Charles Valleray is an old school-fellow of mine 
—you saved him.” 

“He told me I had. He—the prefect’s son— 
had been at the meeting of a secret society. If 
he had been oaught, he was lost.” 

“But how had he come into our garden?” 
cried the mother. 

“He had jumped out of the window of the 
Hotel de France.” 

“Yes, yes; everything explains itself! That 
window that they shut,” cried Hector, “there is 
no longer a doubt.” 

“Dear child,” cried the countess, snatching 
Jeanne to her arms, and, without another word, 
clasping the sweet girl as if she would never let 
go, and weeping in a perfeot ecstasy of joy, grati¬ 
tude, ^nd maternal love. 

V. 

Madame de Bbisbac was already in the mar¬ 
shal s saloon, attired as a bride, and waiting only 
for the civil marriage to be completed, by the 
arrival of the notary, when a carriage drove up, 
and Hector, accompanied by the countess, his 
father, and General St. Iriex, entered. The sud¬ 
den appearance of these guests, whom he had not 
invited to the ceremony, surprised the marshal, 
who looked from them to his bride elect, and from 
her to them, silently seeking an explanation. 

Hector, though not entirely ignorant of Ma¬ 
dame de Brissao’s character, had never suspected 
her connexion with the slander upon Jeanne, 
until after the latter’s artless oonfession. All at 
once, however, the truth flashed upon him. He 
left the countess immediately and hnrried to his j 
father. For the first time, he now demanded the j 
authority of the latter, for the story respecting j 


; Mademoiselle de Clairmont. Since the dinner at 
the marshal’s, the son had avoided conversation 
with his parent, on the subject of Jeanne, Heotor 
wishing to wait until her guilt or innooence was 
established. But now he recounted all which 
he had heard, and succeeded in convincing the 
marquis, as he had himself been convinced. The 
| two then went to (General St. Iriex, who, after 
some hesitation, admitted that Hector’s suspicion 
: was correct, and that Madame de Brissao had 
: put the tale into circulation, evidently, as it now 
: appeared, to disinherit Jeanne, and secure the 
’ marshal’s fortune, as well as hand, for herself, 
j The three gentlemen had subsequently returned 
for the countess, before driving to the Hotel 
d’Estiguy, in order that all the witnesses might 
be present at the exposure of Madame de Brissao. 

> Their astonishment at finding the marriage cere- 
; mony all but completed, was not less than that 
of the marshal at their unsolicited, and inoppor¬ 
tune presence. 

Heotor was the first to speak. Producing a 
bouquet of heath, which, to the perplexity of his 
companions, he had purchased on the way, he 
walked directly up to Madame de Brissac, and 
tendered it to her, with a low bow. To the amaze¬ 
ment of all, this self-collected woman started, 
uttered a half scream, and letting the bouquet 
drop, as if it was poison, stared on the giver, 
with ashy cheeks and eyes of horror. 

“It is the fifth time I have had the honor to 
present you a bunch of heath,” said Heotor, 
pitilessly. “Four times I sent it: now I bring 
it in person. Madame, your best cards are all 
played,” he added, ironically. “Will you give 
up the game, and retire, or brave it out?” 

But though Madame de Brissac had recog¬ 
nized, by the bouquet, that Heotor was cognizant 
of the death of Arthur; that he possessed the 
secret, which she had believed no one, in France, 
but the baron knew; and that she was in his 
power; and though, in consequence, she had lost 
her self-possession;—yet it was not long before 
her consummate hardihood, and the remembrance 
of the stake for which she was playing, brought 
her back to herself. She answered the speaker, 
therefore, with haughty scorn. 

“If monsieur means, as I presume, to insult 
me, he doubtless remembers that, - as I am a 
lady, he can do it without fear of being called to 
account.” But she looked to the marshal as she 
spoke. 

“Gentlemen,” said the latter, thus appealed 
to, his astonishment rising to wrath, “I don’t 
know what gives me the honor of your company. 
But this lady is about to become my wife, and 
any slight to her is an insult to me-” 
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‘‘Your pardon, marshal,” interrupted Heotor, 
'who still continued spokesman. “We have no 
desire to insult madame, but only wish her to 
retraot a false tale, which she has put in circu¬ 
lation, respecting Mademoiselle de Clairmont.” 
And, without waiting to ask fur permission, 
Heotor proceeded to rehearse the vindication of 
Jeanne, and to state Madame de Brissac’s con¬ 
nexion with the slander. 

“ I would have spared you this,” he said, in 
conclusion, turning to the bride elect, “but you 
would not accept mercy, madame. I will spare 
you what is worse, if you will even now confess.” 

For a moment Madame de Brissao looked at 
the marshal, but perceiving that he was still, 
notwithstanding Hector’s story, and the corro¬ 
boration of General St. Iriex, irresolute, she re- 
eolved to continue to confront her foes, hoping 
yet to triumph, and believing the last words of 
Hector but a threat. 

Her only answer, therefore, was a contempt¬ 
uous smile, and a movement toward the marshal, 
as if to claim his protection from further insult. 

“Well then,” said Heotor, looking at his father, 
who stepped to the door, “let me introduce a 
gentleman, who arrived from Blois only an hour 
ago, and who kuows more of this matter, the 
Baron des Tourbieres.” 

As he spoke the baron entered. Madame de 
Brissac looked thunder-struck, but evidently was 
still ignorant of what was coming. Hector con¬ 
tinued, 

“The baron brings proof what window it was, 
in the hotel, which the gardener heard shut on 
the night of the twenty-seventh of August. That 
window, it seems, is in convenient proximity to 
the branches of a lofty tree in the Countess de 
Clairmont’s garden The register of the hotel, 
of which we have here an attested copy,” and 
taking the document from the baron, he unfolded 
it at length, “shows that, on the night in ques¬ 
tion, that room was occupied by Madame de 
Brissao. She then, it seems, is the really guilty 
party:—and hence too her knowledge of the 
midnight interview.” 

As he finished, he turned to the bride elect. 
But the latter, from the first mention of the 
window, had known what was coming, and, with 
the pride and hardihood of a fallen angel, had 
braced herself to brave it out. One glance at 
the marshal showed that her case was hopeless. 
Yet she resolved, since she must abandon the 
stage, to leave on his mind, if possible, a lurking 
doubt of her innocence. She said, haughtily, 
therefore, drawing her scarf around her, 

J' 1 w j 11 “ ot re P ] y; appearances are against 
1 forgive you your suspicions. Madame 


de Clairmont,” and she turned to the countess, 
“knows that a woman may be compromised 
without being guilty; yesterday her daughter 
was accused—to-day she is justified. Patience! 
the moment will come when 1 shall be justified 
in my turn. M. Charles Valteray announces his 
approaching arrival; until then I accept, Mon¬ 
sieur le Marechal, the accusation which purifies 
your niece. Tell those who have heard that sad 
adventure spoken of, that everything has been 
revealed, that my intrigues have been discovered 
—say, in short, whatever is necessary to justify 
this young girl. Hasten to destroy my reputa¬ 
tion; it is your interest, it is perhaps mine! 
Every signal injustice is followed, sooner or 
later, by signal reparation; and this reparation, 
which shall be a glorious one, I await it calmly 
and trustfully. Farewell, Monsieur le Marechal; 
I would have given you my existence, but I do 
more, I give you my honor!” 

The omintess, at this assurance, was stung into 
speaking at last. 

“ Your honor,” she sneered. 

Madame de Brissao was already on her way to 
the door; but she turned, and said, with a hiss 
like a serpent. 

“ Less pride, madame! The world will say of 
me: She has a lover. It says the same of you— 
who have none.” Thus, true to her character to 
the last, slandering by an ironical doubt, where 
she dare not slander more openly, she left the 
room. She did not depart wholly unconsoled 
either, for as she closed the door, she heard the 
marshal, still not entirely cured of his infatua¬ 
tion, though convinced that she had deceived 
him, say, with the weakness of old age, “poor 
woman! they all accuse her!” 

It was his last regret after her, however, for the 
repetition of Hector’s evidence, and the perusal 
of the transcript, gradually woke the rage of the 
marshal, who now first realized how nearly be 
had come to being duped. He would not rest 
satisfied till the countess and her daughter bad 
returned to his hotel. There, a few days after, 
the fair Jeanne became the bride of Hector de 
Benneville. 

A lady, said to resemble Madame de Brissac, 
has been seen, lately, at the German Baths. She 
is not in Paris, at any rate, having vanished from 
that capital, simultaneously with her departure 
from the Hotel d'Estiguy. 

Note. —The characters, and most of the inci¬ 
dents of this tale, are taken from a new French 
comedy, by Madame Girardin, which has oreated 
a vast sensation in Paris. The story is known 
there as “ Lady Tartuffe.” Raohel appear* in 
it as Madame de Brissao. 
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BY A NBW CONTRIBUTOR, 

Thi Rev. Mr. Croly’s romance of “ Salathiel,” j talked of, and who had been present at our Lord's 
and Sue’s “ Juif Errant,” have reawakened in- j crucifixion, and conversed with him, and who was 
terest in the old legend of the Wandering Jew. still alive in confirmation of the Christian faith.” 
There is something so impressive in a man being | The archbishop answered, that “the oircum- 
doomed to live forever, a hopeless and homeless j stances were all true;” and, afterward, one of 
wanderer over the face of the earth, without his train, interpreting the archbishop’s words, 
family, friends, or even nation, that, in all ages told them in French that his lord knew the 
since it arose, the legend has taken a deep hold person they spoke of very well; that the latter 
of the mind of the unlettered, the credulous, and had dined with his lord but a little while before 
the superstitious. To fanaticism and imposture they left the East; that the man had been Pon- 
also, the fiction has held out equal temptations. ; tius Pilate’s porter, by name Cartaphilus, who, 
At various periods since the commencement of when they were dragging Jesus out of the door 
the Christian era, individuals have assumed the of the Judgment Hall, struck him with his fist 
character of the Wandering Jew, and have sue- on the back, saying, “go faster, Jesus; go faster: 
seeded in attracting notice, and gaining credence, why dost thou linger?” Upon which Jesus looked 
to a greater or less extent, from their wondering at him with a frown, and said, “I indeed am 
contemporaries. going, but thou shalt tarry tiu I come!” 

It is extremely probable that this legend had Soon after this event, Cartaphilus, by his own 
its origin in the words used by Christ to the account, was converted, and baptised by the 
Apostle Peter, on the latter asking what would name of Joseph. He lives forever; but at the 
become of John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, end of every hundred years he falls into a severe 
The answer was: “If I will that be tarry till I j illness, and ultimately into a fit or trance, on 
come, what is that to thee?” In consequence of recovering from which he finds himself in the 
this expression, we are told, “the saying went: same state of youth which he was in when Jesus 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple suffered, being then about thirty years of age. 
should not die.' 1 Although it is expressly pointed He remembered all the circumstances attending 
out, in the remainder of the same passage, that the crucifixion and resurrection, the composing 
the language of Christ could not properly bear of the apostles' creed, their preaching and dis- 
any such meaning; yet the conclusion of “the persion, and is himself a very grave and holy 
brethren,” strangely modified and misapplied, person. 

seems to have been adopted by the primitive Such is the story of the Wandering Jew, as 
Christians, to have become intermingled with told by Matthew Paris, who was alive at the 
their traditions, and finally to have tAken the time of the Armenian’s visit to St. Albans, and 
form of the legend of the Wandering Jew. who, there can be no doubt, relates the oircum- 
This, in its early or original shape, is detailed stances as they came from the mouths of the 
by Matthew Paris, monk of St. Albans, who strangers. The deception lay, it is probable, ' 
flourished in the thirteenth century. The story not with the Armenians, but with the party who 
was current before his day, in England and else- had passed himself off upon them as the porter 
where, but he was probably the first who regu- of Pontius Pilate, thereby insuring much good 
larly chronicled all the particulars. In 1228, entertainment, doubtless, as well as unbounded 
the monk informs us, an Armenian archbishop reverence, from the followers of the church in 
came to England, to visit the shrines and relics the East As Pythagoras, a very wise and clear- 
preserved in the churches. Beiog entertained headed man, entertained the notion of his having 
at the monastery of St. Albans, this ecclesiastical ; personally gone through several existences on 
dignitary was anxiously interrogated as to the j earth, so it is possible that the Wandering Jew 
religious condition of his country, and, among j of the Armenian archbishop may himself have 
other questions, a monk who sat near him in- labored under a delusion. But the probability 
quired, “if he had ever seen or heard of the j is on the other side; and the same oonolusion 
famous person named Joseph, who was so muoh i may be drawn, without much uncharitableness, 
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respecting the numerous persons who at later 
periods have personated the erratic Hebrew. 
There were considerable variations in the stories 
which these persons told of themselves. For 
example, one who appeared at Hamburg, about 
the year 1547, deolared himself to have been a 
shoemaker in Jerusalem at the time of the cruci¬ 
fixion. Another visited Paris about 1643, who 
is thus described: “Here is a man come to this 
city, if he may be called a man, who pretends to 
have lived about these sixteen hundred years. 
He says of himself, that he was usher of the 
divan (the Jews call it the Court of Judgment) 
in Jerusalem at the time when Jesus, the Chris¬ 
tian Messias, was condemned by Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman president; that his name was Michob- 
Ader; and that, for thrusting Jesus out of the 
hall, with these words, ‘go, why tarriest thou?' 
the MessiAS answered him again, *1 go, but tarry 
thou till I come;’ thereby condemning him to 
live till the day of judgment.” Such was the 
account given by this personage of himself. He 
affected to heal diseases by a touch, and was 
deeply venerated both by the oommon people and 
by others. “One day,” says the same writer, 
“I had the curiosity to discourse with him in 
several languages, and I found him master of all 
those that I could speak. He told me that there 
was scarce a true history to ^e found. He was 
in Rome, he said, when Nero set fire to the city, 
and saw him stand triumphing on the top of a 
hill to behold its flames. He saw Saladin’s re¬ 
turn from his conquest in the East, when he 
caused his shirt to be carried on the top of a 
spear with this proclamation, ‘Saladin, lord of 
many rich countries shall have no memorial left 
of all his glories when he dies, but only this poor 
shirt!’ He knew Tamerlane the Scythian, and 
told me that he was so called because he was 
lame. He seemed to pity the insupportable 
calamity of Bajaxet, whom he had seen carried 
about in a cage by Tamerlane's order. He knew 
Mohammed’s father very well, and had been 
often in his company at Ormus. He had heard 
the Emperor Vespasian say, when he understood 
the temple of Solomon was burnt to ashes, ‘he 
had rather all Rome had been set on fire.* Here 
the old man fell a-weeping himself, lamenting 
the ruin of that noble structure, .which he de¬ 
scribed to me as familiarly as if he had seen it 
but yesterday.” This was, the reader will admit, 
a goodly range of experience for any one to lay 
claim, to. The appearance of this personator 
of the Wandering Jew corresponded with his 
assumptions. “By his looks, one would take 
him for a relic of the old world, or one of the 
long-lived fathers before the flood. To speak 


modestly, he may pass for the younger brother 
! of Time.” 

Another Wandering Jew, and one of equal 
learning, seems to have excited the wonder of 
the people of Venice, in the year 1687. This 
new one was more remarkable than the others, 
in as far as he is said to have made no boast 
of his antiquity, but to have felt hurt, on the 
contrary, when it was accidentally discovered. 
“This personage,” says the author of Htrmippvs 
Redivivus , “went by the name of Signor Gualdi. 
He remained at Venice some months, and three 
things were remarked in his oonduot. The first 
was, that he had a small collection of fine pic¬ 
tures, which he readily showed to anybody that 
desired it; the next, that he was perfectly versed 
in all arts and sciences, and spoke on every sub¬ 
ject with Buoh readiness and sagacity, as aston¬ 
ished all who heard him; and it was, in the third 
place, observed that he never wrote or received 
any letter; never desired any creditor made use 
of bills of exchange, but paid for everything in 
ready money, and lived decently, though not in 
splendor.” The story then goes on to tell, that 
a Venetian nobleman, an admirable judge of 
paintings, was admitted to see Gualdi's collec¬ 
tion, and admired them excessively. At the 
close of the visit, the nobleman “cast his eye 
by chance over the chamber door, where hung a 
picture of this stranger (Gualdi.) The Venetian 
| looked upon it, and then upon him. ‘This pio- 
I ture was drawn for you, sir,’ says he to Signor 
| Gualdi,- to which the other made no answer but 
t by a low bow. ‘You look,’ continued the Vene¬ 
tian, ‘like a man of fifty*, and yet I know this 
picture to be of the hand of Titian, who has been 
dead one hundred and thirty years. How is this 
possible?' ‘It is not easy,’ said Signor Gualdi, 
gravely, ‘to know all things that are possible; 
but there ‘is certainly no crime in my being like 
a picture drawn by Titian.’ The Venetian easily 
perceived, by his manner of speaking, that he 
had given the stranger offence, and, therefore, 
took his leave.” The issue of the affair was, that 
the Venetian told the matter to all his friehds. 
Curiosity was aroused, and various parties went 
to call upon Gualdi. They were disappointed, 
however; the stranger had left the city, and was 
never seen again. 

Of course, the world of Venice came to the 
conclusion, that this personage oould be none 
else but the Wandering Jew, or a philosopher 
who had been fortunate enough to discover the 
elixir of life. The matter is certainly capable 
of a much easier solution, however, and Gualdi s 
own words afford a ready clue to it. It was on 
this story, Godwin tells us, that he founded his. 
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novel of St. Leon , a work of great power and 
beauty. 

The last person, who pretended to be the Wan¬ 
dering Jew, was.Cagliostro, the famous charlatan, 
who appeared in Paris ita the reign of Louis the 
Sixteenth. He never explicitly asserted his claim 
to be that personage, but would often talk vaguely 
on the subject, and sometimes, venturing on the 


credulity of his hearers, quoted conversations he 
pretended to have had with illustrious persons, 
whom he had met hundreds of years before. 

The diffusion of intelligence has destroyed 
altogether the belief in this absurd tradition, 
which is now handed over, by general oonsent, 
to the novelist and romance writer. 


THE GRAVE ON THE LIDO. 

A VENETIAN LEGEND. 

BY EDWARD J. HANDILVE. 


Where the sadly moaning waters, 

Surge upon the echoing shore, 

Buried they at hour of midnight 
One they dreaded, tho’ no more 
On this earth his Hebrew science 
Might give life to magic lore. 

In a dungeon of that palace 
Titian-hallowed and sublime, 

Browning o’er the wave whose blue depths 
Screened a woman’s love and crime, 
Tortured they the Jew Almanzar, 

’Till his rent soul entered Time! 

But ere Death's obill mantle wrapped him, 
Breathed his lips a fearful curse— 

“In the grave ye still shall fear me! 

For, while earth holds on its course, 
Like your shadows, will my memory, 
Haunt ye with revengeful force! 

“And the malison I’ve uttered, 

And the prayer which I have prayed, 

Ye shall live to feel as deeply, 


As my heart your trenchant blade— 
Oh—your fearful spirit groanings 
Will be music to my shade! 

“Ruin throned on Devastation, 

Suob, Palmyra of the sea, 

Is the bridegroom and the empire, 

In the future waiting thee! 

Ah! the doom I die invoking 
Shall enfold thee silently.” 

Falls the star-sheen on the Lido, 

Falls the moonlight on his grave. 

And upon the distant city 
There hath fallen the curse he gave:— 
For the gloom of desolation 
Shrouds the Cybele of the wave. 

And Venetians fear to wander 
On that island dark and drear, 

Over which the moaning wind-harps 
Breathes a monody of fear:— 

To thy memory, Almanzar, 

Doth the legend still adhere! 


A SUMMER NOON. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Pleasant it is on a Summery day, 

Under the willow tree, 

To hear the twitter of birds at play, 

And breezes rustling free. 

And see, as plumes from a bird in the sky, 
The leaves come floating down. 

And idly watch the clouds creep by— 

And think of the dust of the town. 

Pleasant it is on a sultry noon, 

To sit by a shaded stream, 

While the bees go by with a drowsy croon, 
And we seem to think in a dream. 


To see the eddying waters slow, 

Silent and dark move down, 

Like a dead-march mournfully and low— 
And think of the noise of the town; 

Pleasant it was in the olden time, 

From the castle glare to flee, 

And with ladye-fair, as they tell in rhyme. 
Sit under the greenwood tree. 

The belted knight and the damsel gay, 

In groups lie up and down— 

Oh! I see them all as I dream away, 

Nor think of the heat of the town. 
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“THE LILIES OF THE FIE^D.” 


BY GABBY STANLEY. 


Poob Ellen Lee! Her heart sunk within her 
while her fingers were busied plaeing a tuft of 
Parma violets, which she almost fancied gave 
forth a faint perfume, on a delicate straw colored 
crepe bonnet, or as she wreathed a spray of sweet- 
brier and apple-blossoms around the face of a 
pink silk, or with artistic grace hung the snowy 
water lily, from which she almost seemed to hear 
the crystal drops fall on the dark green lisse. 
These marvels of art, which rivaled those of 
nature in all save the fragrance, brought visions 
of green fields and running waters to that dull, 
illy ventilated room; and while her companions 
were busy discussing the characters of the ladies 
who would.throng in to the morrow’s “opening,” 
Ellen was woudering whether the trailing arbutus 
was still green at the foot of the old oak tree, 
covered by the last year’s leaves, and if the grass 
was very green along the course of the spring, or 
if the blood-root, and the purple, shell-tinted 
liverworth, and modest violets, and nodding ane¬ 
mones still carpeted the warm slopes below the 
orchard. 

And again poor Ellen Lee! For the gush of 
fresh air whioh came in at the window, opened 
by one of the pale workers, carried her not only 
back to flowers, and sunshine, and waters, but 
to the darkened chamber of the old stone par¬ 
sonage house, and her father’s thin hands raised 
in their last prayer, and his look of peace and I 
faith, which not even the knowledge that his wife i 
and daughter would now be penniless, could die- ' 
turb, as he murmured, “if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow ; 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, oh, ye of little faith ?” 

Unconsciously to herself great tears were 
falling on her work, when one of the girls said 
kindly, 

“Are you sick to day, Miss Lee?” 

“No/1 am quite well, thank you.” 

“Is your mother worse then!” again asked 
the other. 

But the tears were coming too fast now to i 
allow of a reply, except a shake of the head in 
the negative, when another said, 

“Well, no matter then, we shall soon be over 
W our hurry, and then you won’t have to sit so 
close; you ain’t used to it.” 


This sympathy was more than Ellen could 
bear. She tossed down the lilac spray which she 
held, buried her face in her hands, and gave way 
to a wild burst of weeping. She felt that some 
explanation was due to her companions for their 
kindness, so she said in a low voice, 

“I was only thinking,” and the tears came 
raining down again, but in a more gentle shower. 
The two glanced at her black dress and sorrowful 
face, their lips quivered, and a mist gathered over 
their eyes, and one placed a footstool, which she 
had brought for her own accommodation, under 
Ellen’s feet, and the other gave her a little bunch 
of blue violets, which she had purchased fora 
few pennies that morning in market, on her way 
to her work. “Truly there is a poverty that 
maketh rich.” 

Ellen arose, the next morning, but little re¬ 
freshed. An occasional cough from her mother 
would make her start from her sleep with a 
palpitating heart, to lie awake watching the 
dear invalid with anxious eyes; and as the grey 
dawn came creeping into the room, she moved 
noiselessly about arranging everything for her 
mother’s comfort during the day. 

It was one of those sultry mornings of early 
| spring, which has such debilitating effects on 
| the system after the bracing cold of the winter, 

I that Ellen Lee walked languidly to the work¬ 
rooms. How she longed for one breath from 
the fragrant brown earth, which she knew was 
being upturned in long^ straight furrows nlong 
the bill-sides around her old home, or one of the 
yellow daffodils, from out of its clump of lance¬ 
like leaves, which grew under the cherry tree by 
the big gate. Angry, rebellious feelings were 
rising in her heart. Why had God taken away 
her noble father, or so afflicted her gentle, pious 
mother? why had the old stone parsonage house 
with its ivy-bound casements, passed into other 
hands? and with compressed lips and tearful 
eyes Ellen entered Mrs. Fuller’s show-rooms. 
Here the bonnets were to be arranged; straw 
colored and lilac, rose colored and green, blue 
and white in tempting proximity; and as Mrs. 
Fuller’s fore-woman was sick, as she declared 
fore-women always would be on opening days, 
Ellen was obliged to take her place. 

Group after group of stylish-looking women 
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and elegant girls, at length came trooping in, 
filling the large room with gay voices and musical 
laughter: women, whose only sorrow seemed to 
be the unbecomingness of a bonnet; girls, whose 
greatest trial was in the selection of a dress. 

Ellen urged the pretty trifles, much too shyly, 
her employer thought, who missed the voluble 
flattery which her French fore-woman was accus¬ 
tomed to bestow on her customers; but more 
t^an one parvenue , with her embroidered purse 
clinking with gold as she laid j£ on the marble- 
topped table, envied Ellen Lee her graceful self- 
possession 

“I think this will suit your style,” said Ellen, 
to a young lady who had ranged through pink, 
white and green without being satisfied, and she 
took up a blue bonnet with a wreath of eglantine. 

“Permit me to judge for myself, if you please,” 
was the haughty reply, as the beauty passed her 
jeweled fingers across the bands of her rich brown 
hair. 

Ellen drew baok with tears starting to her 
eyes, and replaoed the bonnet on its stand, just 
in time to catch the pitying glance of a gentle¬ 
man who had evidently overheard the conversa¬ 
tion. In order to cover her mortification she 
snatched up a cap by her side, and said to an 
elderly lady standing near, 

“Here is a beautiful breakfast cap, madam, 
would you not like it?” 

“Try it on, mother, and let me see how charm- 
fog you can look once more,” said the gentleman, 
who drew toward them. 

Ellen’s nimble fingers soon had the cap on the 
lady’s head, with what the son denominated a 
“decidedly French touch.” 

“Irresistible, I declare, mother. Coffee and 
rolls will be delicious with those ribbons flut¬ 
tering on the breakfast table.” 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Maylin? A beautiful 
assortment of bonnets this spring, is there not? 
Why, Mr. Maylin, is it possible you can find any 
thing at a fashionable milliner’s to interest you ? 

I always tell my brother that he comes only to 
look at the ladies; but we could not accuse you 
of that, you know,” and the young lady who had 
so haughtily rejected Ellen’s services, smiled flat¬ 
teringly as she spoke. 

“I certainly thought I had taste enough, Miss 
Rogers, to admire a pretty woman, even in a mil¬ 
liner s show-rooms; and it is no bad place to 
study your characters,” and Mr. Maylin bowed 
gravely, and somewhat ironically as he spoke. 

Miss Rogers discussed with feminine volubility 
Sunday schools and Dorcas societies, with the 
grave-looking, but agreeable young minister, for 
she had a fashionably religious turn of mind just 


then, which evinced itself in a taste for painted 
church windows, wax candles, and white robed 
choristers to chaunt the anthems; but Mr. May¬ 
lin listened with less interest than usdal, for in 
Miss Rogers’ conduct to Ellen he saw that the 
“charity that suffereth long, and is kind, the 
charity that vaunteth not itself,” was not in her 
creed. 

Throughout the day Ellen Lee was constantly 
reminded of the difference between the flesh and 
blood, clothed in simple cotton, and the flesh and 
blood which the silk-worm and lace weavers had 
decorated; the stamp of nobility which God had 
placed upon the soul was not recognized among 
those republican ladies, for though as in the case 
of Mrs. Maylin and her son, some had treated 
her as one of themselves, most looked upon her 
as a mere machine placed there to minister to 
their tastes and wants. 

Ellen returned home that night faint and dis¬ 
pirited with the fatigue and rebuffs of the day. 
With all the delicacy of love, she had heretofore 
concealed from her mother her weariness and 
disgust with her employment, but now the pent 
up feelings of months found vent. Mrs. Lee 
in vain reasoned with her. With a resignation 
and calm, the fruit of trials and sorrows, which 
astonished and sometimes almost irritated her 
more active-minded daughter, she could scarcely 
comprehend why Ellen was so annoyed by what 
seemed to her such trifles. 

“Yes, mother,” said Ellen, bitterly, “there 
were women there whom I felt in my inmost 
soul to be inferior to myself, who treated their 
pampered lap dogs and spaniels with more con¬ 
sideration than they did me. And graceful 
young girls, who, to look at, one would almost 
idolize, who measure the worth of a poor sister 
like myself, by the price of my dress. These are 
the lilies of the field which toil not, neither do 
they spin,” continued she, bitterly, “but God 
knows that we poor weeds grow hardly enough.” 

Tears came to Mrs. Lee’s eyes as she said, 
“Ellen, my child, I fear you are fast losing your 
faith. God help you if that goes, it is all that 
the poor often have-” 

“No, mother,” was the quick reply, “not that, 
for I think the Bible and religion were made for 
the poor. The rich have no need of them, it 
seems to me. Even the Lord’s Prayer appears 
almost unnecessary for them. ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,’ need be no cry of theirs in their 
plenty.” 

“Ellen, that prayer for ‘daily bread* has a 
deeper meaning than you in your wilfulness give 
to it. Do you not know that ‘man shall not live 
by bread aloneV that our ‘daily bread’ is also of 
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‘faith, hope, and charity,’ that every temptation 
overcome, every effort for better things is a part 
of our ‘daily bread?’ Does not, ‘Lead us not 
into temptation’ apply equally to the rich and 
poor; and to whom is it so hard to say, ‘Thy will 
be done,’ as to the rich man when called upon to 
give up all that made life valuable, after years of 
pampered selfishness?” 

Ellen Lee bowed her head on her clasped 
hands as she murmured through her tears, “God 
forgive me, but I feel sick, body and soul;” but 
from that day forward, she went about her daily 
task more contentedly. 

“I am very much in want of a seamstress, 
Mrs. Fuller, can you tell me where to find one?” 
asked Mrs. Maylin, one morning whilst in the 
milliner’s rooms. 

Ellen was standing by arranging some mis¬ 
placed bonnets, and after some hesitation, she 
said timidly, 

“I should like some plain sewing to do, 
madam, if you think I would suit, as Mrs. Fuller 
wants me no longer, now her hurry is over.” 

Mrs. Maylin, who from the first had been pre¬ 
possessed in Ellen’s favor, immediately -engaged 
her, congratulating herself that it would pro¬ 
bably be in her power to render her life some¬ 
what more pleasant, than she suspected it had 
lately been in Mrs. Fuller's rooms. 

Night after night, on her return to her mother, 
Ellen had some new act of kindness, or pleasing 
trait of character to narrate of Mrs. Maylin or 
her son, till one evening she bounded in breath¬ 
lessly with the exclamation, 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother 1 can’t you go to W_, 

young Mr. Maylin has received a call there. Only 
think of his preaching in papa’s old pulpit; and 
Mrs. Maylin is going also for a time, and as her 
Bowing is not nearly completed she wishes to 
take me too. You don’t know how surprised 
she was when I told her about papa, and our 

living at W-, and I promised to go if you 

would only go too and visit Aunt Maria.” 

But Ellen’s anticipations were somewhat 
damped, when about two weeks after their 
arrival in W- Mrs. Maylin was taken dan¬ 

gerously ill, and she was obliged to become her 
constant nurse. Many years of attendance upon 
her invalid mother greatly prepared her for this 
new duty; and as Mr. Maylin watched her light 
form flitting through the darkened room, or saw 
how soothing her unobtrusive but ever ready 
attentions were to his mother, the idea more and 
more strongly fixed itself upon his mind that 
Ellen would make as good a minister’s wife as 
she bad been a daughter. 

And then * t00 > things in the parish did not 


seem to go on as smoothly as when he had had 
Ellen to consult. She from long acquaintance 
with them, knew more about the Sunday school, 
the benevolent societies, the wants and disposi¬ 
tions of his congregation than a year could make 
him familiar with; then her voice too was missed 
in the choir most sadly, for since his mother’s 
illness Ellen’s time had been devoted entirely to 
the sick room. 

Mrs. Maylin was at length convalescent, and 
Ellen was in a jjpreai degree released from her 
confinement. Edward Maylin thought that church 
duties went on more smoothly, now that Ellen 
had time -to advise; and as her voice rose rich 
and clear on the next Sabbath in the anthem, 
the young minister tried almost in vain, to shut 
out the visions of love and earthly happiness. 

; which would pass before him in that holy edifice. 

[ During Mrs. Maylin’s illness, Ellen too became 
| conscious that Bhe looked forward to Edward’s 
visit to the sick room with strange pleasure; and 
now that she once more associated constantly 
with him, a feverish unrest took possession of 
her, though she in vain struggled for the old 
calm which had made their intercourse so plea¬ 
sant. 

Ellen’s sewing was now resumed, and one June 
afternoon, when going out for her accustomed 
walk upon which Mrs. Maylin insisted, she took 
her way to the orchard which sloped down from 
the parsonage garden to a swampy piece of wood¬ 
land at its foot. Here she had gathered violets 
and yellow cups in the early spring, the pink 
and white wild honeysuckle a few weeks later, 
and now a magnificent magnolia tree was the 
object of her search. A few of the creamy 
blossoms had been gathered, and Ellen seated 
herself upon the trunk of a fallen tree to arrange 
them, but unconsciously sunk into a painful re¬ 
verie, in which past sorrows and future trials 
were darkly blended, when she heard herself ad¬ 
dressed. 

She looked up, and Edward Maylin stood be¬ 
side her. She endeavored to hide the tears 
which had started to her eyes, by obstinately 
gazing at the long, glossy, green leaves which 
she was ruthlessly stripping from around the 
flowers; but as the minister took a seat by her, 
and whispered a few words in her ear, she half 
averted her face, crimsoned with blushes, and 
crushed the rich blossoms in her hand till their 
spicy frgrance filled the air. 

Through tears and smiles Ellen at length 
spoke of the day of their first meeting. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I eannot sufficiently 
congratulate myself for having had my eyes 
opened to the true merits of some of those ‘lilies 
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of the field,' as you called them; for though not had deserted her. And when she heard the text' 
at all in love, I had been very much pleased with of the first sermon, preached by her husband. 
Miss Rogers." “Consider the lilies,” as if in continuation of 

The next autumn saw Ellen Lee, who in the her prayer, she wept tears of thankfulness, and 
meantime had resided With her aunt, enter the resolved, that although she now placed a different 

pretty little church of W-as a bride, and as construction upon the words, that through the 

she knelt beside her mother and Mrs. Maylin in grace of God, she would never become one of 
her accustomed corner of their old pew, she those she had once denominated as “thk li lie s 
prayed forgiveness for the times when her faith of the field." 


AIMEE. 


BT REV. O. W. BOOSES. 


There came a sweet voice to Aimee, 
From a far-off, changeless clime, 
And as fades a star from our vision 
On its glorious path sublime— 

So the cheek of Aimee grew paler. 
And her blue eye loBt its ray, 

For her soul had caught the musio 
Of a bright band, far away. 

I wept when I parted with Aimee, 

Low down by death’s sullen sea, 

But near the dark waters she promis’d 
In dream-land to meet with me: 
Ever since she has been the rainbow, 
That spang my spirit-storm. 

As she nightly glides to my chamber, 
And I clasp her angel form. 

She oomes in her radiant beauty, 

To visit this aching breast, 

And lure me with visions of gladness 
Away to that land of rest— 


Whore the old and the young together 
Have put on immortal youth, 

And, clotb’d in their garments of brightness, 
Range over the fields of truth. 

We follow the footsteps of angels, 

And walk fh the shining way, 

With those who have gone before us, 

To dwell in eternal day; 

But when the grey morning dawneth, 

My vision of Heav’n is fled, 

And I wake to a life of sadness, 

For Aimee is with the dead. 

Yet I welcome the night, that foldeth 
Her pall over land and wave, 

For then I am nearer to Aimee, 

And my home beyond the grave— 

While I wait for the voice to call me 
Across the dark, billowy stream, 

To find these sweet visions of Heaven, 

Ho longer a cherished dream. 


LINGER NOT LONG. 


3Y WILFRED o’NEALB. 


Linger not long! Home is not home without thee; 

Its dearest tokens only make me mourn. 

Oh! let its memory, like a chain about thee, 

Gently compel, and hasten thy return. 

Linger not long. 

Linger not long! Though crowds 1 should woo thy 
staying, 

Bethink thee, can the mirth of friends, though dear, 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the poor heart that sighs to have thee here? 

Linger not long. 

Linger not long! How shall I watch thy coming, 

As evening shadows stretch o'er moon and fell! j 
When the wild bee hath ceased her weary humming, j 
And silenoe hangs on all things like a spell! j 
Linger not long. < 

Vol. XXIV.—7 


How shall I watch for thee when fears grow stronger, 
As night grows dork and darker on the hill! 

How shall I weep when I can watch no longer! 

Oh! art thou absent?—art thou absent still? 

Linger not long. 

Yet I should grieve not though the eye that seeeth 
me 

Gazeth through tears that make its splendor dull ; 
For oh! I sometimes fear, when thou art with me, 
My cup of happiness is all too foil. 

Linger not long. 

Haste, haste thee home unto thy mountain dwelling! 

Haste as a bird unto its peaceful nest! 

Haste, as a skiff, when tempests wild are swelling. 
Flies to its haven of securest rest. 

Linger not long. - 
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BY M. J. WHITE. 


An unfortunate Lyonese, the father of a family, 
was deprived of work by the depressed state of 
his trade during a whole winter. It was with 
great difficulty that he could get a morsel of food 
now and then for his famished wife and children. 
Things grew worse and worse with him, and at 
length, on attempting to rise one morning, for 
the purpose of going out, as usual, in quest of j 
employment, he fell back in a fainting condition, j 
beside his wife, who had already been confined 
to her bed by illness for two months. The poor 
man felt himself ill, and his strength utterly 
gone. He had two boys, yet in mere childhood, 
and one girl, about twelve or thirteen years old. 
For a long time, the whole charge of the house¬ 
hold had fallen on this girl. She had tended the 
sick-bed of her mother, and had watched over 
her little brothers with more than parental care. 
Now, when the father too was taken ill, there 
seemed to be not a vestige of hope for the family, 
excepting in the exertions which might be made 
by her, young as she was. 

The first thought of the poor little girl was to 
seek for work proportioned to her strength. But 
that the family might not starve in the mean¬ 
time, she resolved to go to one of the Houses of 
Charity, where food was given out, she had heard,; 
to the poor and needy. The person to whom she 
addressed herself accordingly inscribed her name ; 
in the list of applicants, and told her to come : 
back again in a day or two, when the case would 
have been deliberated upon. Alas, during this ; 
deliberation, her parents and brothers would i 
starve! The girl stated this, but was informed : 
that the formalities mentioned were indispen¬ 
sable. She came again to the streets, and, almost 
agonized by the knowledge how anxiously she 
was expected with bread, at home, she resolved 
to ask charity from the passengers in the public 
ways. 

No one heeded the modest, unobtrusive appeal 
of her outstretched hand. Her heart was too 
full to permit her to speak. Could.any one have 
seen the torturing anxiety that filled her breast, 
she must have been pitied and relieved. As the 
case stood, it is not perhaps surprising that some 
rude being menaced her with the police. She 
was frightened. Shivering with cold, and crying 
bitterly* she fled homeward. When she mounted 


I the stairs and opened the door, the first words 
that she heard were the cries of her brothers for 
something to eat—“bread! bread!” She saw 
her father soothing and supporting her fainting 
mother, and beard him say, “bread!—she dies 
for want of food.” 

“I have no bread!” cried the poor girl, with 
anguish in her tones. 

The cry of disappointment and despair which 
came at these words from her father and bro¬ 
thers, caused her to recall what she had said, 
and conceal the truth. “ I have not got it yet,” 
she exclaimed, “but I will have it immediately. 
I have given the baker the money; he was serving 
some rich people, and he told me to wait or come 
back. I came to tell you that it would soon be 
here.” 

After these words, without waiting for a reply, 
she left the house again. A thought had entered 
her head, and maddened by the distress of those 
she loved so dearly, she had instantaneously re¬ 
solved to put it in execution. She ran from one 
street to another, till she saw a baker’s shop in 
which there appeared to be no person, and then, 
summoning all her determination, she entered, 
lifted a loaf, and fled? The shopkeeper saw her 
from behind his counter. He oried loudly, ran 
after her, and pointed her out to the people 
passing by. The girl ran on. She was pursued, 
and finally a man seized the loaf which she car¬ 
ried. The object of her desires taken away, she 
had no motive to prooeed, and was seized at 
once. They conveyed her toward the office of 
the police; a crowd, as usual, having gathered 
in attendance. The poor girl threw around her 
despairing glances, which seemed to seek some 
favorable object from whom to ask mercy. At 
last, when she had been brought to the court of 
the police-office and was in waiting for the order 
to enter, she saw before her a little girl of her 
own age, who appeared to look on her with a 
glance full of kindness and.compassion. Under 
the impulse of the moment, still thinking of the 
condition of her family, she whispered to the 
stranger the cause of Jher act of theft 
“Father and mother, and my two brothers, are 
dying for want of bread!” said she. 

“Where?” asked the strange girl, anxiously. 

“ Rue-, No. 10-.” She had only time 
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to add the name of her parents to this commu¬ 
nication, when she was carried in before the 
commissary of police.” 

Meanwhile, the poor family at home suffered 
all the miseries of suspense. Fears for their 
child's safety were added to the other afflictions 
of the parents. At length, they heard footsteps 
ascending the stair. An eager cry of hope was 
uttered by all the four unfortunates, but, alas! a 
stranger appeared in place of their own little 
one. Tet the stranger seemed to them like an 
angel. Her cheeks had a beautiful bloom, and 
long flaxen hair fell in curls upon her shoulders. 
She brought to them bread, and a small basket 
of other provisions. “ Your girl,” she said, “ will 
not come back perhaps to-day; but keep up your 
spirits 1 See what she has sent you!” After 
these encouraging words, the young messenger of 
good put into the hands of the father five francs, 
and then, turning round to cast a look of pity 
and satisfaction on the poor family, who were 
dumb with emotion, she disappeared. 

The history of these five francs is the most 
remarkable part of this affair. This little bene¬ 
volent fairy was, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
the same pitying spectator who bad been ad¬ 
dressed by the abstractor of the loaf at the police 
office. As soon as she had heard what was said 
there, she had gone away, resolved to take some 
meat to the poor family. But she remembered 
that her mamma was from home that day, and 
was at a loss how to procure money or food, 
until she bethought herself of a resource of 
a strange kind. She recollected that a hair¬ 


dresser, who lived near her mother's house, and 
who knew her family, had often commended her 
beautiful hair, and had told her to come to him 
whenever she wished to have it out, and he would 
give her a louis for it This used to make her 
proud and pleased, but she now thought of it in 
a different way. In order to procure money for 
the assistance of the starving family, she went 
straight to the hair-dresser’s, put him in mind 
of his promise, and offered to let him cut off all 
her pretty locks for what he thought them worth. 

Naturally surprised by such an application, 
the hair-dresser, who was a kind and intelligent 
man, made inquiry into the cause of his young 
friend's visit. Her secret was easily drawn from 
her, and it caused the hair-dresser almost to shed 
tears of pleasure. He feigned to comply with 
the conditions proposed, and gave the bargainer 
fifteen francs, promising to come and claim his 
purchase at some future day. The little girl 
then got a basket, bought provisions, and set out 
on her * errand of mercy. Before she returned, 
the hair-dresser had gone to her mother's, found 
that lady at home, and related to her the whole 
circumstances; so that, when the possessor of 
the golden tresses came back, she was gratified 
by being received into the open arms of her 
pleased and praising parent 

When the story was told at the police-office by 
the hair-dresser, the abstraction of the loaf was 
visited by no severe punishment The singular 
circumstances connected with the case, raised 
many friends to the artisan and his family, and 
he was soon restored to health and comfort 


LOOKING BACK. 


BT J. H. 

Tall shadows creep along the grassy plain, 

The silent eve succeeds the noisy day, 

The pallid moon, like a wan ghost, again 
Creeps stealthily along her upward way, 

Veiling her face at times with vapors grey. 

A sadness falls upon my heart like dew— 

A pleasing sadness all unmixed with woe— 

The scene before me changes to my view, 

Thoughts of the past in a swift current flow, 

And I hear voices silenced long ago. 

Faces that I had loved in boyhood's time 
Gather around and smile on me again; 

Faint, as with distance, comes the olden ohimo 


A. BOO. 

i Sounding in ears that listened long in vain, 

I And well known music greets me with its straiq. 

| I gare and listen till my eyes grow dark, 

\ And tears come dropping like a Summer shower, 

| For death and change have set their conquering mark 
\ Alike on forest tree and garden flower, 

• On lowly cottage and cloud-scaling tower. 

| The grass grows rank above the heads of those 
! Who placed my wandering feet in life's young way, 
| Friends of my boyhood and my youthful foes 
Have ceased from earthly troubles many a day, 

Or dwell in other lands—far, far away. 
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[Entered, aooording to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern Distriot of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The cold dash of water on my face aroused 
me, and I awoke gasping for breath as if my 
very soul had felt the icy deluge. Only one 
person remained in the room, and he was so 
white that it seemed like awaking among the 
dead. A heavy weight still rested on my brain, 
and after a struggle or two I felt myself sinking 
as one falls from some precipice in a dream. 
All at once it appeared to me that I had been 
pulled back with violence: my lips burned as if 
a handful of thorns had been drawn across them, 
and again my heavy eyelids were lifted. Lady 
Catharine had entered the room. It was the an¬ 
tipathy of our natures that dragged me violently 
back from unconsciousness. Instantly the pang 
of remembrance returned, and its agony gave me 
strength to hear but not to move. 

# “ Is the im P conscious yet?” said Lady Catha¬ 
rine, touching me with the point of her satin 
slipper. 

“She has moved a little,” answered a voice, 
so deep and sorrowful that my heart stood still 
to listen. 

“Let something be done, I am sick of her! 
Burn feathers, bring aromatic vinegar—why, is 
no servant at hand?” 

“ You would not expose the poor child thus to 
our servants, mother?” was the reply. j 

“ The poor child, indeed. George, George, this 
is too much! Yes, I would expose her to the 
lowest scullion about the place—poor child The 
thief!—the ” 

“Mother.” My heart leaped to the stern re¬ 
buke conveyed in this single word. I broke 
through the leaden feeling that held me motion- i 
less and rose to my feet, reeling and half blind 
but stung into life by the epithet that unwomanly i 
lady had applied to me. 

“ Madam,” I said, striving to sweep the mist 
from my eyes with one hand—“madam, you are 
false, body and soul. At this moment you know 
as I do, that I could not steal the picture of my 
own mother. God gives to every child a mother, j 


■ who shall say that the shadow of mine can belong 
| to any one else: or that if it did, I might not look 
| at it?” She interrupted me with a bitter laugh, 
| in sickening contrast with her usual hollow- 
; hearted softness. 

“The picture of your mother, and in Lord 
Clare’s escritoir!” she exclaimed; “upon my 
word, George, her impudence is sublime.” 

“It was my mother!” I answered, firmly, but 
with a swelling heart. “George Irving you be¬ 
lieve me.” 

I reached forth my hand to the young man, 
and he took it—held it—pressed his cold lips 
upon it, and thus expressed the noble trust that 
was in him, while she looked on. 

“Mother!” and the words burst like fire 
through his white lips—“mother, I do believe 
the child innocent as God’s angels!” 

These words bereft me of all strength. My 
limbs gave way as if they had been moulded 
from snow, I fell at his feet, and winding my 
arms about his knees, gave myself up to a pas¬ 
sion of tears. 

“George Irving, undo the coil of that serpent, 
spurn her away, or henceforth you are no child 
of mine!” burst on my ears. I saw thatfwicked 
glare of her eyes, the white rage that shook her 
; from head to foot There was something horrid 
! in this fiendish rage in a mother, and addressed 
i to her only child. I took away my arms and 
: arose. 

“Madam, calm yourself,” I said, gently, for 
his faith bad filled my soul with solemn peace, 
“I shall touch him no more, see him probably 
never again. You can separate us, but I know 
that he believes me, it is enough!” 

I left the room without another word or look, 
and went home. 

Two days after Clare Hall was deserted. Lady 
Catharine and her son, with some of their guests, 
had departed for the Continent. He went with¬ 
out a word, but had I not given him up, proudly, 
there in the presence of his mother. 

Bays, weeks, months rolled on, and after this 
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terrible excitement my outer life became a dead 
calm: my intellect, for once, seemed to have lost 
its spring, and gave itself np to dreams. For a 
long time my faith in Irving remained firm: and 
though we never reoeived a syllable from him, it 
seemed every day as if I had obtained some con¬ 
firmation of his love; and I solemnly believe that 
no doubt would ever have arisen in my mind, but 
that the poison was sown there by another. 

Those who know how sensibly a proud heart 
shrinks from the idea that even a suspicion of 
crime can attach to it, will not think it strange 
that I never mentioned the scene in Clare Hall 
to Turner or Maria: nor the fact that I had seen 
and recognized a picture of my mother. 

It seemed that Lady Catharine and her son 
had been equally silent, for no rumor of it ever 
went abroad. Still one person, how I never 
knew, beoame acquainted with the humiliating 
secret. That person was Irving’s tutor, William 
Morton. 

There certainly do exist persons endowed with 
feelings so keen that they seem gifts of prophecy 
—intuitions that guard the soul, which but for 
them would be bruised and trampled under foot 
by the rude multitude. Are these feelings the 
thoughts of our guardian angels, the golden 
spears with which they hedge us in from harm? 

I know not, but it is oertain no evil-minded 
being ever come near me that I did not feel a 
thrill of repulsion, certainly as light springs 
from flame. 

True to this intuition, I never really liked this 
mild, self-possessed tutor. In spite of his silky 
manners my heart always rose against him. It 
certainly seemed like a prejudice, and I often 
tried to reason it away. No human being could 
be kinder than this man, there was nothing noisy 
or unpleasant about him; in truth, there existed 
persons who found his humility and deferential 
silence more attractive than the warm-hearted 
sincerity of young Irving; but I was not among 
them. It was for a time thought singular that 
this man should remain at the Hall when his 
friend and benefactor was away; but he sunk so 
quietly into the monotony of our village life, 
and made himself so popular, particularly with 
Turner and the cuYate, that all conjecture on the 
subject soon died off. 

Nothing but the sensitive dislike that I felt 
for this man, would have enabled me to under¬ 
stand the stealthy and subtle advances which he 
made to obtain my regard. But though I could 
not read his motive for wishing to interest a 
creature isolated like myself, there was no 
mistaking his pertinacious endeavors. Still he 
never spoke out: never, to use a worldly term, 


committed himself in words: thus keeping my 
frank nature at a disadvantage. There was no 
discouraging a man who expressed himself only 
in tones, sighs, and glances. But to a heart 
wholly given up to another, there is nothing so 
repulsive as the covert attentions that hint at 
love, which you never have the opportunity of 
receiving or crushing with a word. 

At another time I might not have noticed 
Morton so closely, but in the listless state which 
follows the reaction of strong excitement, I was 
fit ^nly for observation and thoughtfulness; be¬ 
sides, the fact that this man had been so long 
intimate with Irving, gave him a sort of painful 
fascination for me. Heart and brain I was a 
precocious girl, and the vigilence of my obser¬ 
vation might have befitted an older and wiser 
person. Still I could not read him. Why did 
he wish to interest me? why was he constantly 
talking of me to Turner, and putting Maria under 
cross-questions like a lawyer? Why, above all, 
was he so cold toward Cora, she so strangely 
beautiful, so full of rustic coquetry, that a storm 
must have yielded to her graceful beauty? 

I had the discernment to see all that suggested , 
these questions, but lacked the power to answer 
them. 

It seemed to me, at times, that Cora felt the 
evident dislike with which Morton regarded her, 
and was pained by it; but after the events that 
followed Turner’s wedding, the entire confidence 
that had existed between us was, to a degree, 
broken off. I never made her my confidant in 
those feelings that filled my whole nature, and 
really regarded her as too much of a child, not¬ 
withstanding our years were nearly the same, 
for any curiosity regarding her girlish fancies. 

At times I did remark that her eyes grew 
heavy as with crushed tears, and that shadows 
lay under them sometimes for days together; but 
she always buret into such passions of mocking 
gaiety when I grew anxious about the oause, 
that I was overwhelmed by it. 

As the second year of Irving’s absence crept 
on, my heart grew heavy with anxiety: I became 
suspicious of his faith, restless, unhappy beyond 
my powers of explaining. I can now trace back 
these feelings to looks, hints, and disjointed ques¬ 
tions, dropped, from time to time, by Morton, 
with a point that stung like drops of venom, and 
yet with a seeming carelessness that had all 
the force of truth. But then I suffered greatly 
without knowing from what source the distrust 
and anguish came. 

One thing is very certain. The constant pre¬ 
sence of this man, his incessant attentions, 
accompanied with so muoh reserve, served to 
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keep my sweet Cora at a distance from me that 
was paiaful } but I could not force my pride to 
ask an explanation. No sister ever more truly 
loved another than I loved her. There was but 
one thing on earth 1 would not have sacrificed 
to her, and that was so much dearer than my 
own soul, I could have parted with one easily as 
the other. 

Thus, as I have said, two years went by. Then 
news came that Lady Catharine and her son 
would soon be at the Hall. Morton gave me 
this intelligence one night when I was returning 
from the parsonage, where I had left Cora in a 
state of sadness that pained me, but of which 
she would give no explanation. “He was going 
that way in order to meet mb,” he Baid, and 
turned back in his usual quiet fashion as if to 
escort me home. His eyes were fixed search- 
ingly on my face as he proclaimed his errand, 
and I felt that he was keenly reading my coun¬ 
tenance. 

But I had a strong will, and though the blood 
leaped in my heart at the thought of seeing 
Irving again, it did not reach my cheek or dis¬ 
turb a tone of my voice. 

“They will be welcome,” I said; “the place 
is but little changed.” 

“You are forgiving as an angel,” he answered. 
“That last scene with Lady Catharine would 
have left any other heart full of bitterness.” 

“And who told you of that scene?” I ques¬ 
tioned, sharply. 

“Who—George Irving, of course. It sent him 
abroad a whole year before the time allotted to 
him.” 

“And he told you this?” 

“Certainly, why not? Did you suppose me 
merely Irving’s tutor?” he answered, with a 
strange smile. 

“Why, what else are you?” I demanded. 

“His friend—his confidant—and in some sort 
a connexion. The marriage of Lord Clare with 
the widow of my uncle, gave the property which 
should have been my inheritance to the Clare 
family. Lady Jane, in her eagerness to lavish 
all on her first love, forgot to be just.” 

“But how could you enter the family?” I in¬ 
quired, amazed by what he was saying—“enter 
as—as-” 

“ As a subordinate you would say,” he con¬ 
tinued, gently. “Believe me, my reasons were 
good ones; Lord Clare is said to be a just man, 
if he proves so, Greenhurst may yet be mine.” ’ 

‘‘But I thought you were to take orders—that 
the Greenhurst living would be yours. Indeed 
I am quite oertain Mr. Clark and Cora expect 


“ Do they ?” he said, with a smile that struck 
me as sinister. “We shall see.” 

Something in his manner put me upon my 
guard that evening, and I was disinclined to 
oontinue the conversation: but he was not » 
man to be evaded in anything. He followed up 
the subject with pertinacity, and every time 
Irving’s name was mentioned I felt his eyes 
penetrating to my very thoughts. As we entered 
the paric, I was about to turn down an avenue 
that led to my home, but he laid one hand on 
my arm and gently detained me. 

“Zana,” he said, “listen to me—for one mo¬ 
ment throw off this haughty reserve. It chills 
me—it is cruel, for you know that I love you— 
love you, Zana, as man never loved woman. 
Now before our little Eden is broken up by these 
haughty Clares—now while 1 have you all to 
myself, let me say it!” 

I looked at him in amazement The words a be 
had spoken seemed like sacrilege; for, to a heart 
that really loves, there iB a sort of profanity in 
expressions of passion from other than the true 
lips. 

“Zana—Zana, you are ice—you are marble— 
my words freeze you—this is no answer to love 
like mine.” 

“You have said truly,” I answered. “Ice, 
marble, anything hard and cold is all the reply 
that I can give—and it is feeling, for you love 
no more than I love you.” 

The man turned white and stammered forth, 

“You—you wrong me. Without love why 
should any man seek to make you his wife?” 

“True,” I answered, stung by his words— 
“true, there is something here quite incompre¬ 
hensible, but it is not love.” 

He broke forth into a passionate torrent of 
protestations, wrung my hand in his, and even 
attempted to throw his arms around me; but I 
retreated from him in dismay. 

“You will not believe me,” he said, standing 
in my path pale and? breathless. “You will not 
even believe that I love you?” 

“No, I do not believe itl” 

“Who—who has poisoned your ear against 
me? Not that country priest; not—not-■” 

“No one has ever uttered a word against you 
in my presence,” I replied. . 

“Perhaps not, but you are so positive—you 
may have been impressed with some belief of 
another attachment.” 

“No, I have never thought of the matter.” 

“Then you are truly indifferent?” 

“I am indeed!” 

“You have no regard for my feelings —bo 
gratitude for the love that I have lavished upon 
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you so long. There is a cause for this, and that 
cause is your love for George Irving.” 

He looked at me with malicious scrutiny, but 
I had expected this, and my cheek remained cool 
as if he had passed an ordinary compliment. 

“Inscrutable child,” he muttered, “will no¬ 
thing reach you?” 

“You are right,” I answered, without heeding 
his muttered comment. “ It is my love for George 
Irving that makes me look upon all that you ex¬ 
press as a wrong done to him; a mockery of the 
true feeling that lives in my heart, as rich wine 
fills a cup to the brim, leaving no space for a 
drop less pure than itself.” 

Oh, how my soul shrunk from the smile which 
he turned upon me. 

“Can you, vain girl—can you for a moment 
think that he loves you ?” 

The blood burned in my cheeks and temples 
now hotly enough, but I answered proudly, 

“My thoughts like my affeotions are my own, 

I refuse to share them.” 

He smiled again derisively. 

“It is this wild dream that makes you so 
haughty. Dream on, I can wait!—when you 
awake, my homage may not seem so paltry.” 

He left me abruptly, and for many minutes 
I stood watching his dusky form as it wound 
slowly in and out among the chesnuts. There 
was something serpent-like about his progress 
that made me thoughtful. 

Why had this man sought me, not from love, 
of that I was assured. Was there anything in 
n»y last scene with Lady Catharine, with which 
he had become acquainted, to arouse feelings of 
ambition or interest in a nature like his? If 
not, where was I to seek an explanation of his 
strange love-making? Now, for the first time, 
for hitherto my pride had kept on the outskirts 
of the question, I asked myself plainly why the 
picture of that haunting face—the face, whioh, 
without proof, I knew to be that of my mother— 
why it should have beea found in Lord Clare’s 
desk? 

With this question came others that made 
®y heart quail and my cheek burn; memories 
thronged upon me—Lady Catharine’s wordB as 
she urged Turner’s marriage—the half uttered 
sentences of George Irving—the bitter dislike 
which his mother evidently felt for me; all these 
things crowded upon my brain so close that con¬ 
viction came like lightning flashes. I was Lord 
Clare’s illegitimate child—my mother—great 
heavens, how the thought of that faoe in all its 
heavenly beauty burned into my brain! Amid 
sobs and tears, and a bitter, bitter sense of de¬ 
gradation my soul drew a black veil over if, and 


I ' turned away from a remembrance of its loveli¬ 
ness. 

I could not follow up the subject. Indeed 
Morton was overwhelmed in the feelings that 
rushed upon me. I forgot to question his mo¬ 
tives—forgot him—everything in the desolation 
of my shame. 

I went home, but asked no questions either of 
Turner or his wife, they could have explained 
nothing that I did not fully oomprehend, and 
> my soul shrunk from the idea of speaking out 
! its shame in words. 

Now all rest forsook me. I had a craving 
wish to know everything—to penetrate into the 
centre of my parents’ secret—but felt all the 
time that it was useless, as painful to inquire. 
The whole history was locked up in my own 
soul, I felt its weight there, but the struggle to 
drag it forth strained my whole being to no 
avail. 

Then my conjectures began, as at first, to 
wander over that whioh was probable.. Could 
George Irving continue to love a creature so 
disgraced—a wretched offshoot from his own 
proud ancestral tree? And if he did, where was 
the end, marriage? No, no, iny own pride rose 
up in defence of bis!—where then? Oh, how 
dead my heart lay as 1 asked the question. 

In a week Lady Catharine and her son arrived, 
but I had no desire to see them; Turner found 
no difficulty now in persuading me to keep in¬ 
doors. But Georgb never sought me; I knew 
that the Hall rang with gaiety; that Estelle 
Canfield, with many other fair patricians, was 
filling its stately rooms with mirth and beauty, 
but I was forgotten. It seemed to me, at times, 
that my heart would break. The ronndness 
melted from my limbs; the bloom was slowly 
quenohing itself on my cheeks; my orphanage 
had never been complete till then. 

But Cora was left to me—the pet and darling 
of my life—I was still the same to her, and she 
was more gentle and more lovely than ever. To 
my surprise the return of company to Clare 
Hall made little impression upon her, the girlish 
curiosity and excitement whioh had formerly 
annoyed me seemed extinguished in her nature. 
Indeed she became rather more sad than usual: 
and I often found her sitting alone, and so still, 
under the cypress tree, where her father had 
leaned on that funeral day. 

It d;d not seem strange to me, this quiet sad¬ 
ness, thus harmonizing with the sorrow that 
dashed all joy from my own life. At another 
time I should have remarked it, but now it ap¬ 
peared natural as night tears do to the violet. 

To Mr. Clark I sometimes opened a leaf of my 
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heart, but only to reveal the shadows that lay 
there, in abstract musings and mournful ques¬ 
tions. At such times he soothed me with his 
sweet, Christian counsel, that left tears upon 
every blossom of my heart. Thus I become, 
day by day, more closely knitted to this good 
man and his child; and the girlish love that had 
been so strong merged itself into the still deeper 
affections of my opening womanhood. I loved 
them—how I loved them the reader will here¬ 
after knowl 

One day, I was returning home about sunset, 
and alone. There was a footpath that shortened 
the distance across the meadows which lay be¬ 
tween the village and Clare Park, and I threaded 
it wearily as one walks who has no object. The 
path led through the hazle thicket where my 
arm had been wounded. After clambering the 
wall I sit down among the bushes, weary, and so 
depressed that I longed to hide myself in their 
shelter even from the daylight. 

I put back the lace that flowed from the short 
sleeves of my dress, and looked, through rushing 
tears, at the tiny white spot which the wound 
had left upon my arm. It was scarcely larger 
than a pearl, and to me infinitely more precious, 
for it came from him. It marked the reality of 
those love words that lay even then glowing in 
the bottom of my heart. 

It was all over. He had gone his way in the 
world. I—yes, I must go mine, for to remain 
there in my dear old home with him so near, and 
yet so far away, was killing me. 

I sobbed aloud, it was not often that weeping 
did me so much good, but everything was so 
still—and I grew so miserably childish that the 
tears fell from my eyes like dew, so profuse, but 
so softly that a thrush lighted on a branch close 
by, and, with his pretty head turned on one 
side, seemed regarding me with compassion. I 
thought of the lark’s nest, where, a child, I had 
slept so close to death, and wished, oh, how 
truly, that God had taken me then. 

While I sat thus lost in sorrow, a gush of wind 
fresh with perfume, swept through the thicket, 
and I heard some one wading through the tall, 
red clover tops, shaking off their sweetness upon 
the air I breathed. 

I shrunk back ashamed of my tears, ashamed 
to be seen. But the steps approached steadily 
toward the wall, and I sat by the path, breath¬ 
less, still hoping that the hazle branches would 
conceal me. 

But the steps-diverged a little, and the thicket 
was parted just before me. My breath came j 

t 8 ° b ’ 1 00ncealed nay eyes with both 
8, and oowered back among the bushes. I 


He paused, I heard a faint exclamation, and 
then, then I began to sob and tremble. He was 
at my side half stooping, half kneeling, his arm 
was around me. With one hand he drew down 
mine and looked into my face. 

“Zana—Zana!” 

I looked up and smiled. 

“Poor child—my poor Zana,” he said, “yon 
have suffered—you look ill—how is this! They 
told me that you were happy.” 

“Yes, happy,” I replied, yielding myself 
for one moment to the clasp of his arm—“so 
happy that it is-killing me.” 

“ Killing you,” he said, laying one hand softly 
upon my head, and putting it baok that he might 
see the face so changed since we met last “In 
solemn truth, I believe it is: bow strangely yon 
look, Zana, how much older—how full of soul- 
how warm with feeling 1” 

I remembered why this change had been—who 
and where I was. What right had he, George 
Irving, of Clare Hall, with his arm around the 
illegitimate child of his uncle? No wonder his 
proud mother despised me—her insults were 
natural—but this tenderness, these looks of love 
—this caressing arm—what insult could she 
offer so burning as that? 

The fire of this thought flashed through my 
veins. I sprang up and cast his arm away. 

“You have no right—I do not belong to you— 

I never can—never, never!” I exclaimed, “you 
know it, and yet do this!” 

“ I did not believe it before, not wholly, not 
entirely, the suspicion was too dreadful,” ho an¬ 
swered, turning white. “ I will not think it the 
truth even yet, till your lips utter it in words.” 

I “Why should I? You know that it is so, that 
! a barrier of iron rests between your love and 
mine.” 

“It is enough!” he answered, turning still 
more deathly pale. “Zana, it is enough, you 
have stung me to the soul.” 

“I have not imparted to you any portion of 
my shame,” I answered, with bitter tears. 

He started as if a viper had stung him. 
“Your shame, Zana—your shame. Speak out, 

girl—if another had said that word-•” 

We both started. He broke off sharply. Mor¬ 
ton had crept, unseen, close to his elbow. 

“Ha, Irving—so you have found the lady bird 
in her nest!- Hasn’t she grown to be a bird of 
Paradise, but sly as ever; ain’t you, Zana?” 

I stood, in astonishment, gazing at him, with¬ 
out uttering a word. This audacity took away 
my breath. 

“I have just come from the parsonage,” he 
continued, with, a quiet smile, addressing George. 
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“ My bird of birds had flown, but I left the beau¬ 
tiful Cora waiting with great impatience.” 

Irving gave me a look that made me almost 
ory out—turned, leaped the wall with a single 
bound, and left me alone with that reptile. 

He looked after George with a smile that died 
coldly on his lips beneath my searching glanoe. 

“What is this?” I questioned, “your manner 
has changed, sir. “It insults—it offends me!” 

“ What, you are angry because I have driven 
away that boyish profligate,” he answered; “the 
lover o( Cora, the betrothed of Estelle.” 

“It is false,” I cried, full of indignation. 

“Ask Lady Catharine!” he replied, sneering. 

“I will ask himself,” I answered. 

“Then you have promised another meeting, it 
will be a good excuse. But let me Warn you, a 
second private appointment of this kind may 
reach Lady Catharine, I have but to drop a hint 
even now, and you are driven ignominously from 
the estate; while he—perhaps you have forgotten 
that but for the bounty of his uncle—and Lady 
Catharine Irving—he is a beggar.” 

Oh, how the wretch tortured me, I felt every 
word he spoke like the wrench of cold iron. 
“Let me pass, I would go home,” I said, faint 
with anger and disgust. 

He stepped aside smiling coldly.. “But first,” 
I said, pausing, “you spoke of Cora, my friend, 
my.sister, and of him—this must be explained.” 

“I have said my say,” was his cold answer. 

“Then I will ask him!” 

“Of course he will confess all. It is so natural 
to urge a suit with one lady, while you make her 
the confidant of your love for another; really 
your village beauties knowhow to deal with men 
who have learned morality in Paris, and love- 
making at Vienna.” 

“But I will tell Cora of this slander.” 

He smiled. “ Is it slander to say that a pretty 
angel like Cora Clark has captivated a roving 
young fellow of Irving’s taste?” 

“But it is untrue, I will question her.” 

“I have a great idea of unsophisticated inno¬ 
cence, village simplicity, and all that, Miss Zana, 
but really permit me to doubt if Miss Cora Clark 
makes you the confidant of her little love affairs.” 

“She has none, she never had,” I exclaimed, 
with jealous anger. 


He laughed again. The sound stung me like 
an arrow, I turned away, sprang over the wall, 
and walked along the footpath back to the par¬ 
sonage. My progress grew slower and slower as 
I fell into thought, for a remembrance of the 
change in Cora’s manner oppressed me. I came 
in sight of the parlor window. The glow of Cora’s 
golden hair shone through the dusky green of 
the ivy leaves as she leaned out, shading her eyes 
with one hand as if to be certain that she saw 
aright. She drew back, and directly after I caught 
a glimpse of some male figure gliding around a 
corner of the church rapidly as if to avoid obser¬ 
vation. The figure was too slight for Mr. Clark, 
and at first I strove to convinoe myself that it 
might be Morton, himself, who had outwalked 
me, concealed by a hedge that ran near and 
parallel with the footpath; but I cast the suspi¬ 
cion from me on reflecting upon the coldness, 
even dislike which had uniformly marked his 
acquaintance with my beautiful girl. 

I entered the little parlor, panting, but reso¬ 
lute. Cora rose to receive me, a good deal flushed, 
and with a look about the eyes as if she had been 
agitated and ^eptDg. She did not ask the reason 
of my sudden return, but fixed her blue eyes with 
a look of affright on my face as if prepared for^ 
and dreading what I was about to say. 

At the time, this did not strike me, but in 
after days I remembered it well. 

“ Cora,” I said, disarmed by the look of trouble 
on her sweet face—“Cora, my sister, tell me, 
who was it that just left you?” 

“Why do you ask? No one—no one has left 
the cottage. You—you found me alone!” 

“And have you been alone all the time since 
I went away ?” I inquired. 

“I—I—not quite, my father was here. But 
why do you ask such questions?” 

Her eyes filled, and her sweet lips began to 
tremble, as they always did when grieved, since 
she was a little child. “ Tell me one thing, Cora, 
was it George Irving whom I just saw* going 
round the ohurch.” 

“You saw him then,” she said, turning pale, 
and sinking to her chair. “Oh, Zana.” 

I too sunk upon a chair, and we sat gazing 
into each others pale face till both burst into 
tears. (to bb comtimubd.) 


THE RISING MOON. 


Thb moon is rising, silver bright, 
Behind the ancient mill. 

Her oalm, wan faoe, her gentle light, 
Make Heav’n itself more still. 


'Tis nights like these that raise our souls 
. With holy thoughts on high. 

Oh! where yon shining planet rolls 
For angel wings to fly. **• H * < 
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ONLY A RUSTIC BEAUTY 


BY 11LIN ASHTON. 


“What a lovely creature.” 

The speaker was one of two young men, who 
•were sauntering along the road, not far from the 
little village of Woodleigh, and who, from their 
dress and air, were evidently city-bred, and pro¬ 
bably rich. 

“Where?” said his companion. 

“Yonder, in that cottage porch, half hidden 
by honeysuckles. What a shape, what a face, 
and what an almost divine expression in those 
eyes.” 

“Pooh,” replied his companion, after a con¬ 
temptuous stare in the direction indicated, “she’s 
only a rustic beauty. I thought, from the enthu¬ 
siasm with which you spoke, that you had dis¬ 
covered some city belle, up here among the hills: 
and gad! I was overjoyed at the very thought. 
I’m tired of seeing girls that can’t do anything 
but milk cows and weed potatoes.” 

“You’re a puppy,” bluntly said the other, 
“and deserve to be jilted, if ever you love, for 
speaking so scornfully of any portion of the sex. 
For my part I honor womanhood wherever I find 
it. And a refined female I revere, with my whole 
soul, whether she is town or country bred. Con¬ 
ventional polish is one thing; but real ladyhood 
another: and the latter is as often found in a 
cottage as in a West End mansion. I’ll wager 
my life,” continued the speaker, enthusiastically, 
“that the soul, which beams from yonder face, 
is one of heaven’s finest mould. Only a rustic 
beauty l No, sir, she’s a woman to love, to wor¬ 
ship, to take counsel with, to share your joy and 
sorrow, Bickness and health, poverty and fortune 
forever, or I know nothing of the expression of a 
face. I haven’t seen so fresh and pure a conn- | 
tenanoe for years, if ever, though I have often 
dreamed of such. I’ll seek her acquaintance, 
that I’m resolved on.” 

“I vow,” said his companion, “you’re the 
most romantic fellow I know. But you were 
always so, Hastings. Take oare, however, what 
you do. Rant about this rustic beauty, if you 
will, as much as you please; but don’t disgraoe 
your name by marrying an under-bred oountry 
girl: we’re cousins, remember, and I’ve,an in¬ 
terest in keeping our aristocratic lineage pure.” 

Hastings gave the speaker a look of contempt, 

a was silent. Shortly after, the walk terminated 


at the hotel, where the two young men were 
spending a fortnight; and for the rest of the 
day the two cousins saw no more of each other. 

Our readers have an idea, from this slight 
sketch, of the characters of the two young men. 
Both were lawyers in one of our great Atlantic 
cities: but both, as is often the case, too wealthy 
to render labor necessary. They were practi¬ 
cally, therefore, men of leisure. Their relation¬ 
ship, and their common social position, threw 
them together a good deal; but no two could 
have been really more dissimilar. Hastings was 
fond of literature, a judge of art, and accom¬ 
plished generally in the highest sense. His 
cousin was a fop, and little better than a fool. 

Several days elapsed. Hastings, who had made 
acquaintance, through his affable manners, with 
several of the best people in the village, and 
whose native-born stamp of gentility and honor 
gave all confidence in him, had no difficulty in 
procuring an introduction to Amy Norton, the 
fair girl whom he had bo much admired. She 
was the only child of a widow, the early death 
of whose husband, a clergyman, had left her in 
comparatively straitened circumstances. The 
eduoation which Amy had received had been 
principally imparted at home. Mrs. Norton, 
however, was a good musician and something of 
a linguist, so that her daughter was not wholly 
wanting in accomplishments. But it was in the 
solid parts of an education that Amy excelled. 
The thousand things, which every woman ought 
to know, but which no mere boarding-school 
education can impart, she had thoroughly mas¬ 
tered. She was qualified, in a word, to be a 
helpmate, not a costly embarrassment, to whom¬ 
soever should be fortunate enough to win her 
love. Thoroughly competent in household arts, 
an experienced nurse in sickness, an intelligent 
companion, a sensible adviser, few girls of her 
age were as competent to perform so well the 
practical duties of life. Her grace, her quick 
wit, and her great personal beauty were quali¬ 
ties, less directly useful, but in their way as 
valuable. What wonder that Hastings loved this 
charming girl, or that, in spite of the continued 
raillery of his cousin, he finally offered himself! 

“I tell you, you’re a born fool,” angrily said 
that cousin, on hearing the announcement of the 
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engagement. “ Ton often lecture me, as if I was 
a school boy; but, gad! you ’re twice the dunce 
I am. You’ll disgrace the family forever with 
this vulgar rustic beauty.” 

Hastings, coloring with indignation, which, 
however, he suppressed, answered, 

“Stay, remember you speak of her who is to 
be my wife, and don’t anger me too far. As for 
Miss Norton disgracing my family, I for one, 
consider myself honored by her consent: I have 
feared, this week past, that I was not worthy of 
her, that this happiness was too great for me.” 
His cousin stroked his moustache, and replied, 
“Well, I don’t wish to quarrel, my good fellow. 
Since the thing's done, I suppose I must speak 
respectfully of your intended wife: but really 
you oan’t deny that she hasn’t a penny, doesn’t 
know how to polk, and was never at a fashionable 
ball in her life. How will she behave.” 

Hastings gave a look of withering con tempt at 
his cousin, and, for a moment, seemed te disdain 
answering. At last, however, he concluded to 
speak. 

“Once for all,” were his words, “let me say 
that you and I have different ideas of what is 
desirable in a wife. You wish wealth, fashion, 
and empty accomplishments. I wish a loving 


heart and cultivated intellect, and with these 
two, even though conventional accomplishments 
may be absent at first, I shall have, in a few 
years, a more elegant lady for my wife, even 
according to your own standard, than can ever 
be obtained in your way. Miss Norton has 
already all the solid qualifications for a life-long 
companion, with a good constitution in addition, 
no light thing in a wife. She has beauty and 
intellect, and will soon acquire every necessary 
accomplishment. You’ll probably marry Miss 
Adams. She’s an heiress, and was educated at 
a fashionable school. But, I challenge you, in 
five years, to see which of our wives will have 
the lead in society.” 

The conversation here ceased, nor was it ever 
renewed. The two young men married the 
women of their respective choice, and the five 
years, spoken of by Hastings, have just closed. 
The fashionably bred lady is an insipid valetu¬ 
dinarian, so peevish that her husband has no 
happiness, or even comfort. But the star of the 

first society, in the great city of -, the most 

intellectual, accomplished, graceful and beautiful 
woman there, is the wife of Hastings, she who 
was once called contemptuously only a rustic 

BEAUTY. 


HOP PICKING. 

BY JANE WEAVER. 


Away to the hop-field! 

The harvest has come. 

We’ll bring the bright fruitage 
Rejoicingly home. 

With laughter and singing 
We’ll strip the gay vines, 
Nor envy those delving 
For gold in the mines. 


See! yonder they're crowning 
Our dear little Grace. 

From bright fragrant blossoms, 
Peeps out her sweet face. 
Her roguish eyes twinkle 
To see us so near. 

Oh! come to the hop-field, 

The harvest is here. 


EVA AND THE LUTE. 

BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


Sue gently, softly touched the lute, 

It breathed a sweet and fairy sound— 
And Eva sat astonished, mute, 

As dreamily she gazed around; ' 
Then onee again all wondering 
At the enchanting strain she heard, 


She struck a sweeter, softer string, 
Wbieb faintly warbled like a bird: 
As angel music o'er her soul, 

Its fhiry oadenoe softly stole— 
Entranced, and wondering, and mute, 
Sat Eva—gasing at the hite. 
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The Byzantine style, is a mode of architecture 
very little practised yet in this country, and 
even the term may be unknown to some of our 
readers. In making the composition here pre¬ 
sented, therefore, we have endeavored to show 
as much of the character of the style as was 
possible, without entering into any extravagance 
of construction or detail. In the arrangement 
of the ground plan, the designer thinks he has 
been very successful, the accommodation being 
both handsome and convenient. A fine effect 
vill be produced on entering the hall, by the 
vista through to the bow-window, at the end of 
the drawing-room, especially if the latter be 
filled with stained glass of mellow and har¬ 
monious colors. The hall is designed to be 
used as a room in connexion with the drawing¬ 
room; and it will have a fine effect when the 
sliding doors are opened. The library is agree¬ 
ably placed; the verandas on each side, and the 
bay-window on the other, will make it in the 
summer-time very pleasant and lively. The 
drawing-room is of a good size for a villa of this 
class, and it cannot fail, if well treated, in regard 
to furniture and decoration, to please a refined 
taste. The dining-room is placed very con¬ 
venient, and has an excellent communication 
with the kitchen. The stairs are entirely pri- 

bett ’ 1 think their arran 8 emeQ t in the plan 

better than if they were in the hall. 


The part of tire building where the kitchen 
is located, is only carried up one storjr: the 
garret above it will make a nice apartment for 
a domestic, or may be used as a store-room, 
and entered through the bath-room; or, better, 
by a small passage. There is a spacious and 
well-lighted pantry attached to the kitchen. 
The veranda attached to it will be of great con¬ 
venience, and will decidedly add to the exterior 
appearance of this part of the building. 

The second floor is divided into four large 
bed-rooms, and each furnished with a closet; the 
size of each of them may be seen on the annexed 
measurement. There will be some good garrets, 
well-lighted and ventilated. 

There may be a cellar under the whole house, 
or under part of it, and reached from the first 
story by a flight of Bteps, under the principal 
story. 

This building ought to be of stone. It does 
not, however, demand smooth ashlar, but will 
look better if laid in common quarry stone, and 
even if laid in random courses, it will add to the 
quaintness of effect 

The roof of this villa may be oovered with 
diamond slate, as shown in the design, or the 
same effect may be produced by cutting larg* 
shingles in diagonal patterns. 

The first story should be thirteen feet high 
in the clear, to give a proper proportion to the 
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rooms; the second story should be 
ten feet high. 

All the rooms in the interior of 
this house should be finished with 
oak wainscot, or wood grained to 
resemble it; and the effect aimedf 
at should be something between 
modern luxury and the quaintness of 
the antique Byzantine architecture. 1 
Only simple, bold, and characteristic ' 
ornaments and mouldings should be 
introduced in the interior of this 
Tills, as its exterior indicates sim¬ 
plicity rather than variety of detail. 

DIMENSIONS. 




PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 

FEET. 

1. Porch, - - - - 8 X* 10 

2. Hall, - - - - 15 X 18 

3. Library, - - - 20 X 20 

4. Drawing-room, - 18 XJ 24 

5. Dining-room, - 18X1 21 

.6. Stairoase, - - 10 XI 17 

7. Passage, - - - 4 X 10 

8. Kitchen, - - - 16 M 18 

9. Veranda, - - - 8 XI 20 

10. Pantry, - - . 10 XI 12 

8EC0ND FLOOR. 

11. Staircase, - - 10 XI 17 

12. Bed-room, - - 15 X 18 

13. Passage, - - - 4 XI 18 

14. Bed-room, - - 17 XI 20 

15 Bed-room, - - 15 XI 18 

16. Bed-room, - - 18 XI 18 

17. Bath-room, - - 10 X 17 


GROUND PLAN. 



PLAN OF 8KC( 


STANZAS. 


0. M. CRISWELL. 


I cannot see thee, my beloved, 

I cannot see thee now; 

I cannot feel thy beaming glance. 
Nor gaze npon thy brow. 

Alaal what wretchedness is mine, 
To be deprived of thee— 

Thy presence, love, to me is bliss. 
Thine absence misery. 


Oh, coaid I for one moment look 
Upon thy gentle face, 

That single glance would from my heart 
All gloom, all sadness chase. 

But no! I may not, must not hope 
Suoh happiness to own— 

I cannot see thee, my beloved, 

Then, let me weep—alone! 
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EDITORS’ TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Wash Your Own Laces. —The difficulty of get¬ 
ting lace washed right, especially out of a great city, 
is very great. Every lady should, therefore, know 
how to wash her own thread laoes. If any fair 
reader is ignorant of this art, we can teach her, in 
very few words. Let her first rip off the laco, care¬ 
fully pick out the loose bits of thread, and roll the 
lace very smoothly and securely round a clean black 
bottle, previously covere ( d with old white linen, sewed 
tightly on. Tack edeh end of the lace with a needle 
and thread, to keep it smooth; and be oareful in 
wrapping not to crumple or fold in any of the scal¬ 
lops or pearlings. After it is on the bottle, take 
some of the beat sweet oil, and with a clean sponge 
wet the lace thoroughly to the inmost folds. Have 
ready in a wash-kettle, a strong cold lather of clear 
water and white Castile soap. Fill the bottle with 
cold water, to prevent its bursting, cork it well, and 
stand it upright in the suds, with a string round the 
neck secured to the ears or handle of the kettle, to 
prevent its knocking about and breaking while over 
t£e fire. Let it boil in the suds for an hour or more, 
till the lace is clean and white all through. Drain 
off the suds, and dry it on the bottle in the sun. 
When dry, remove the lace from the bottle and roll 
it round a wide ribbon-block; or lay it in long folds, 
place it within a sheet of smooth white paper, and 
press it in a large book for a few days. 


New Styles of Riding Habits.— Riding on 
horseback has become, of late years, even more 
fashionable in France than here. Consequently in 
Paris, great care and attention are bestowed by the 
tailors, on the make of the habits, which partake, in 
their decorations, of the present extravagant style 
of costume. “Many of the riding-habits," says a 
correspondent of a daily journal, “are copied from 
the portraits in the gallery of Versailles, of the 
reigns of Louis XIII and Louis XV. I have lately 
seen one of the last mentioned era destined for one 
of the ladies of the court. It is composed of green 
cloth trimmed with gold lace, the body fastened 
from the throat to the waist by gold buttons, and 
brandenbourga of gold lace ornamenting the corsage. 
The lappets are very long, and the gold lace is 
sewed flat round the pockets. The tight sleeves, 
with escutcheon cuffs, are sufficiently short to admit 
of the white under-sleeves forming a puff round the 
Waist. A ruff plated a la Henri Quatre stands about 
two inches above the collar; the costume is com¬ 
pleted by a black beaver hat, looped at both sides 
with a gold band and a black feather, fastened in 
front, passing round the orown and drooping be¬ 
hind.” 


Balm ofIThousand Flowers.— Messrs. Fetridge 
A Co., Nos. 6 State, and 72 Washington, streets, 
Boston, advertise a wash for removing tan, pimplest 
and freckles from the face, under the poetical name 
of “The Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” They offer 
a reward of five hundred dollars to any person, who 
can produce an article, equal to “The Balm," for 
beautifying the skin. The price is one dollar a 
bottle, or fifty cents a half bottle. Remittances 
may be made from the country, when the bottle, or 
bottles, will be'sent by return of express. Messrs. 
Fetridge A Co. announce, in a card before us, that 
if, in such cases, the article does not prove satisfac¬ 
tory, the money will be returned. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Works of Shakspeare. Reprinted from the 
Newly-Discovered folio of 1632 in posseieion of J- 
Payne Collier. Nos. I, IT, III, IV and V. Neui 
York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.— In a former 
number of this Magazine, we spoke at large on the 
merit of these emendations. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Redfield has thus early begun an edition 
of Shakspeare, with the corrections inserted in the 
text: if we may venture a prediction, ten copies of 
this edition will hereafter be sold, to one copy of 
any other. In fact, every lover of Shakspeare, no 
matter how many other editions he may have, must 
possess himself of this, or want the most perfect of 
all the editions. The whole work is to be completed 
in sixteen weekly parts, each part to contain about 
sixty-four pages, and to be sold at twenty cents only. 
A portrait of Shakspeare on steel, a vignette title- 
page, and a fac simile of the old folio will be given, 
in future numbers, as illustrations. The type is 
large and clear, and set in double columns like this 
Magazine, so that compactness and elegance are 
realized. Subscriptions, either for a single number, 
or for the entire set, are received in Philadelphia by 
W. B. Zeiber, to whom they may be sent by mail, or 
otherwise, with a certainty of their receiving punc¬ 
tual attention. 

Life and Letters of Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D- * 
vols. New York: Harper & Brothers.— The late Dr. 
Olin was a man whose reputation, disdaining the 
fetters of a single Beet, extended through all the 
churches* in America. The present work presents a 
lucid account of his life. Liberal use has been made 
of his correspondence, and with an excellent resu t. 
We see the Christian, the minister, the husband, sn 
the friend, as developed by his own letters, written 
in the free confidence of private intercourse., w 18 
a capital memoir. A good likenesg-accotapanies 0 
work. 
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English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. By 
W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. New York: Harper dt 
Brothers. We hare here the series of lectures, which 
Thackeray, during last winter, delivered in the prin¬ 
cipal c’ties of the United States. The lecture on 
u Charity and Humor,” whioh was written for a spe¬ 
cial occasion in New York, and which contains the 
celebrated eulogium on Dickens, is also inoluded in 
the volume. The thousands, who were deprived of 
the pleasure of hearing these lectures, will hail the 
appearance of this book with delight. Even those 
who listened to them, remembering the rare intel¬ 
lectual banquet they afforded, will seek to renew 
their gratification, by adding the work to their 
library. Swift, Addison, Congreve, Pope, Steele, 
Sterne and Goldsmith, live again in these pages. 
No one can oall himself, or herself, familiar with 
the eighteenth century, who has not read these lec¬ 
tures, and even studied them. The volume is pub¬ 
lished in neat style. 

The Old Forest Banger; or, Wild Sports in India. 
By Walter Campbell. 1 vol. New York: Stringer 
& Townsend. —Tbe authorship of this volume is full 
of inspiration. One absolutely partakes of the wild 
excitoment of the hunt, sees the glowing scenery, 
and looks upon the burning skies of the East, while 
reading it. Herbert, a sportsman heart and soul, is i 
the editor, and the book is rich in engravings. But 
its crowning beauty is the typography. We really 
have seen nothing this year more beautiful. It is' 
an honor, and will be a profit, to these enterprising 
publishers, that they are getting out books from the 
very best authors almost exclusively now, and get¬ 
ting them out in the best fashion too. Success to 
them! Their taste and enterprise deserve it. 

The Boyhood of Great Men. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers .— The idea of this book is a 
eapital one, and oapitally has it been carried out. 
Nothing stimulates a lad like stories of the boyhood 
of men who have become great. The early lives of 
• Soott » Gib bon, Mansfield, Canning, Johnson, Nelson, 
and others, are told, in these pages, in a deeply in¬ 
teresting style. The book has, however, one serious 
fault. Its subjects are too exclusively English. Not 
a single American is contained in its list. Yet surely 
f e earI y lives of Franklin, Rittenhouse, Sherman, 1 
ackson, and others, are both absorbing and instruc¬ 
tive. The volume is neatly printed. 

Civil Wars and Monarchy tn France. By Leopold 
ante. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .— 
e historian of the Popes has found, in this new 
theme, a subject worthy of his powers. The theme 
as also obtained, in its chronicler, a writer adequate 
to its treatment. The particular period of French 
aanals chosen by Professor Ranke is the sixteenth 
and seventeenth oenturies, so that the work might, 
more justly, have been called the history of the re- 
gioua wars of France. It is a noble work, and will I 
ocome a standard one. The translation is by M. I 
A* Garrey. 1 


Six Years Later; or, The Taking of the Bastile. 
By Alexander Dumas. Vol. II. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.— The concluding portion of this thrilling 
romance has just been translated, and is now issued 
by T. B. Peterson in a style to match the former 
volumes of the series. It will be recollected that 
"Six Years Later” is the conclusion of the "Memoirs 
of a Physician,” of which the principal personage is 
Cagliostro, other prominent figures being Marie An¬ 
toinette, the Cardinal de Rohan, and the Due de 
Richelieu. The events of this volume, as of the 
preceding ones, are hiBtorioal. But Dumas manages 
to render his historical novels more interesting than 
those entirely fictitious; and this without departing 

I from the accredited narratives of the age of which 
he writes. 

Home Pictures. By Mrs. Mary Andrews Denison . 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .— In this de¬ 
lightful volume, we have a series of pictures of home, 
as if written by a lady from the oountry, married 
to a city merchant. Mrs. Denison is one of the 
editors of the Boston "Olive Branch,” and has earned 
an enviable fame as a popular writer. Most of the 
present book has appeared in that paper already; 
but the sketches have been thoroughly revised, and 
moreover will amply repay even a second perusal. 

Carlotina and the Jesuits. 1 voL New York: J. 
S. Taylor. —We learn that this book is meeting with 
a rapid sale, and has gone to a second edition. With 
some minor faults, it has touches of real genius, and 
pictures that nothing but an artist, either with pen 
or pencil, could have drawn. The Italian scenery 
is natural as nature itself. For a man who does not 
write in his mother tongue, the style of this book is 
remarkably correot. 

The Old House by the River. By the author of the 
" Oicl Creek Letters .” 1 vol. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. —The style of this volume reminds us of 
Washington Irving. The book is full of charming 
pictures of rural life; while a fine sense of the moral, 
and even of the religious, sentiment, pervades its 
pages. The scene is laid on Long Island. We re¬ 
commend the volume to all readers of taste. 

Wild Oats, Sown Abroad; or, On and Off Sound¬ 
ings. By a Gentleman of Leisure . 1 vol. Philada: 

T. B. Peterson .— This work comes to us highly re¬ 
commended. We have not, however, had time yet 
to peruse it ourselves; but shsdl endeavor to do so 
before our next number appears. It is handsomely 
printed, and bound in embossed cloth. 

Vivian Grey. By B. D'Jsraelu 1 vol. Philada: 

T. B. Peterson. —We are glad to see this brilliant 
novel republished, especially in so cheap, yet neat a 
style. At its original appearance it produced a sen¬ 
sation almost as great as Ivanhoe, and indeed laid 
the foundation of the fame to which its author has 
subsequently risen. 

Mary Moreton. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol. Philada: 

T. B. Peterson. —A story of American life, turning 
on a broker} promise. It is published in chfap style. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. i General Remarks. —There is hot little change 


Imitation of Preserved Ginger .— Procure some very 
young carrots of a yellow color; well scrape, and cut 
them in halves, and then cut in the shape of the 
cloves of West India preserved ginger; parboil care¬ 
fully, not to allow them to break or lose their shapes; 
drain well from water and set them on the back of 
a seive all night. Next day weigh them and put 
them into a stewpan with their own weight of syrup 
of ginger, and let it simmer gently, over a slowt fire, 
for four hours. Fill the preserve pots, taking care 
to distribute the vegetables and the liquor in fair 
proportions. Tie down with bladder, and let the 
jars stand on the hob for a couple of days. This 
preserve improves by keeping. 

To Dry Flowers. —A great many flowers may be 
completely dried, with all their colors preserved, by 
burying them for some time in hot sand; place the 
flowers erect in a vessel capable of bearing heat, 
and pour hot sand around them so as not to disturb 
their shapes. Put in an oven gently heated, and 
keep them there till they are thoroughly dried. 

To Take Fresh Paint out of a Goat .— Take imme¬ 
diately a piece of cloth, and rub the wrong side of 
it on tho paint spot. If no other cloth is at hand, 
part of the inside of the coat-skirt will do. This 
simple application will generally remove the paint 
when quite fresh. Otherwise, rub Borne ether on the 
spot v^ith your finger. 

To Iron Silk. —Silk cannot be ironed smoothly, so 
as to press out all the creases, without first sprinkling 
it with water, and rolling it up tightly in a towel, 
letting it rest for an hour or two. If the iron is in 
the least too hot, it will injure the color, and it should 
first be tried on an old pieoe of the same silk. 

American Honey Wine. —Honey, twenty pounds; 
cider, twelve gallons—ferment; then add of rum and 
brandy, eaoh, half a gallon, red or white tartar dis¬ 
solved, six ounces; bitter almonds and cloves, of 
each, quarter of an ounce. 

Chinese Cement. —Dissolve shellac in enough recti¬ 
fied spirits to mako it the consistence of molasses. 
Used to mend glass, china, or fancy wooden orna¬ 
ments. 

The warmth of the hands in working silk em¬ 
broidery may be obviated by washing them in hot 
water with a good deal of bran in it. Use an ivory 
thimble. 

FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. i.—Gentleman's Shooting Jacket of green 
and blaok striped cassimpre. Pantaloons of dark 
green plaid, and white felt hat. 

Fig. ii.—A Walking Dress fob the Country or 
Sea-Sedb, of foulard silk, with a white ground and 
blue flowers scattered over it. Skirt full and plain. 
Mantilla of the same material as the silk, with a 
deep riband quilling around it. A bonnet of brown 
barege, slightly drawn, and having a deep cape be¬ 
hind to protect the neck. A bow of brown riband 
with lon$ ends is placed just above the cape. 


in the way of making dresses for August Nearly 
all bodies are completely open down the fron^ When 
a lady does not adopt this style, she has no alterna¬ 
tive but to have a high body with three plaits in the 
side. We see very few just now that do not belong 
to one or other of these categories. 

Dbessb 8 for out-of-doors should have the waist 
round, with very little tendency to form a point;, 
they have lappets which are often trimmed with a 
deep lace, the scolloped edges of which reach down 
to the top of the first flounce on the skirt. 

Bows are quite the rage at tho present time; they 
are stuck on habit-shirts, between the opening of the 
body, on the sleeves, on the skirts, in fact every 
where. It is a fine thing for the riband weavers, for 
never have their beautiful productions been more 
lavishly -employed. 

Thb remark respecting ribbon may be applied 
with equal justioe to all kinds of trimmings, for 
dress-makers now use them lavishly; ribbons, lace, 
galloons, fringes, embroideries, are blended to lorn 
most charming dresses. Wide ribbons for sashes 
are also very much worn. 

Pelisses made in muslin are well adapted for the 
country or the sea-side. There are several of plain 
muslin, trimmed at the bottom with a wide flounce 
in deep pointed scollops descending to the knee. 
Above this flounce is another, half the depth. A 
.bouillonne of muslin, with a covered ribbon run 
through it, is placed on the top of each flonnce, and 
trims the front edges of the pelisse, the Bhoulder 
seams and round the throat. The sleeves, which 
are rather large and only reach to the elbow, are 
trimmed with two flounces; the bottom one falling 
as low as the hand, fastened upon the inside of 
the arm with a bow. Below the bouillonne which 
enoircles the shoulder is a deep flounce, forming a 
pelerine, and reaching the trimming on the sleeves. 
The front trimming lessens as it "approaches the 
throat, and is slightly gathered. There are others 
of embroidered batiste, trimmed with throe rows of 
Valenciennes laoe. 

Many of these pelisses have hoods, which cover 
the neok-piece and form a pelerine trimmed with a 
very deep lace, which serve as a vest when the hood 
is raised over the head; they are lined with pink or 
blue taffeta, and are exceedingly handsome; but the 
height of elegance is to have them lined with pink 
or blue gauze. 

Lace is used on everything on which it is pos¬ 
sible to place it Were all the lace now worn at 
Paris sewed into one piece, it would be large enough 
to make a veil for the world. Ladies are oovere 
with it: lace mantillas, lace flounces, lace sleevet 
lace shawls. Some flounces are almost deep enoug 
to pass for skirts, which is perhaps owing to the 
recent introduction of Cambrai lace, the prodigy o 
the nineteenth century. The Cambrai lace an 
guipure are both exceedingly oheap, though stronger 
than the others; they are made the very fi neat 
materials, and by machinery. 1 
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“MUSIC AND LOVE.” 

BT JAMES H. DANA. 


It was a picttnte of more than Arcadian beauty. 
A lovely greenwood bank, covered with rioh, 
thick grass, and in the back-ground a lake and 
silver ooscade, the rustling of leaves and the 
murmur of water filling the air with music. 

Three persons occupied this picture, reclining 
on the grass, as the lords and ladies did in Bac- 
caccio’s garden. They were dressed in the pic¬ 
turesque style of their time, which was that 
of the seventeenth century. The ladies were 
attired not very dissimilar indeed from the pre¬ 
sent fashion. But the gentleman, for there was 
only one, wore a deep lace collar, rosettes in his 
®hoes, and other ornaments of the luxurious and 
still half poetic age, that succeeded to the steel 
clad era of chivalry. 

The lovelier of the two females reclined in the 
centre of the group, while a female companion 
assisted her to hold a music book. But her 
eyes, and what magnificent eyes they were! as 
often strayed to the cavalier on her left, who, on 
his part, seemed to study her fair countenance 
far more earnestly than the page. At times they 
joined in a duet, the gentleman accompanying 
the lady on his guitar: and at times they 
chatted pleasantly together; but they were aB 
frequently silent, looking now at the landscape, 
and then furtively at each other, blushing when 
their eyes encountered, and looking suddenly off, 
only to detect each other looking furtively again. 

_ ^ needed no sage’s eye to divine, from these 
signs, that they were lovers. The Lady Beatrice 
was, indeed, one whom it would be impossible to 
know without loving. Born and brought up in 
a distant province of the South of France, she 
knew nothing of the hollowness of courts, or the 
follies of fashion, but was all innocence, gaiety, 
grace, health, modesty, and beauty. Her life, 
nntil the last few weeks, had been spent in doing 
good among the poor on her father’s estates, in 
.Vol. XXIV.—8 


going to the chapel, in reading the ponderous 
old romances in the castle library, and in living 
among the woods and fields. But, all at once, 
a new world had opened upon her. One day, 
while about to step into the little boat, with 
which she and her foster-sister navigated the 
lake, her foot had slipped, and she had fallen 
in. The water was deep, and she disappeared 
instantly. Her companion, frightened out of 
all self-possession, could only scream, so that 
the Lady Beatrice would, perhaps, have been 
drowned, if the scream had not arrested the 
attention of a cavalier who happened to be 
passing, and who, rushing to the spot, rescued 
the beautiful girl, and bore her to a neighboring 
cottage. 

When the Lady Beatrice, restored to conscious¬ 
ness by the peasant’s wife; and by the exertions 
of her foster-sister, would have thanked her pre¬ 
server, he was gone. But, a few days after, when 
she had entirely recovered from her accident, she 
revisited the scene of it; and here encountered 
the stranger. He bowed respectfully to her, and 
ventured to ask after her health. She could not 
but answer kindly, and even add, in a few em¬ 
barrassed words, how grateful she was to him. 
The interview, thus begun, was protraoted, and 
led to many others. There was such a sym¬ 
pathy between the mind of the Lady Beatrice 
and that of the cavalier; he was so respectful, 
yet so eloquent, so handsome, yet so courtly; 
the time they were together seemed so short, 
and the hours they were separated appeared so 
long, that, at last, and unconsciously almost, the 
interviews grew longer and more frequent, nntil 
finally the Lady Beatrice went every day to the 
green bank below the waterfall, and there met, 
every day, the cavalier, though without any 
formal appointment. 8he did this, without in¬ 
terference from any one. Her mother was long 
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dead, and her sire, occupied in affairs of his own, J 
never visited this secluded part of his estate, and 
never missed his daughter if she was present at 
the usual twilight meal. 

“You are sad, to-day,” said the cavalier, after 
a long interval of silence. 

“And you? You are sad too,” she said, ten¬ 
derly. 

“ Is it not enough to make me sad to see you 
so?” was the evasive reply. “Oh! Beatrice, 
dear Beatrice,” he whispered, looking up into 
her face, “can you not confide in me?” 

Her foster-sister, during these words, had 
moved aw-ay to a little distance, ostensibly to 
pluck flowers, but really to allow the lovers to 
converse, for she knew what it was that preyed 
on the mind of her mistress, and she thought 
that, perhaps, the oavalier, if he discovered it, 
might suggest some mode of relief. 

“Oh! don’t ask me,” said the Lady Beatrice, 
at this appeal. “ It will break your heart, as it 
is breaking mine. That is, that is,” she stam¬ 
mered, blushingly, “if what you say of loving 
me is true.” And she burst into tears. 

The cavalier made no reply, for a while, except 
to put his arm reverentially around his com¬ 
panion, and draw her head gently toward him, 
till it rested on his bosom. Then he soothed her 
with kisses and murmured words of endearment, 
till the tears ceased gradually, and she was in a 
calmer mood. After this, it required but a little 
persuasive tact, which he seemed to possess by 
nature, to win her secret from her. 

It was a heart-breaking one, as she had said, 
and as she now often repeated, with renewed 
sobs, during the recital. Like many other noble 
maidens, the Lady Beatrice had been betrothed, 
in childhood, to the heir of her sire’s favorite 
companion in arms; and now the time had come, 
as her father had announced to her the preceding 
evening, to fulfil this contract. This was the 
secret. 

“I had utterly forgotten that I was under 
such an agreement,” Bhe said, weeping, in con¬ 
clusion, “till my parent reminded me of it, to¬ 
night. And to-morrow the Count Regnauld is 
to arrive. Oh! that we had never met.” 

Her lover, by this time, was not less agitated 
than herself. But he strove to comfort her, sug¬ 
gesting, among other things, an appeal to her 
father for delay. 

“It would be useless,” answered his com¬ 
panion, despondingly. “ I know my father. He 
would see me die at the altar before he would 
break his promise once given.” 

“Not if I was to go to him, and beseech delay, 
telling him that, when I had won renown, and 


could bring wealth to endow you with, I would 
return and claim you. My lineage is good; at 
least as good as Count Regnauld’s, and better 
than that of nine-tenths of our modern nobility. 
Come, dearest, let jme try. I have said nothing 
heretofore of my birth, nor even of my family 
name, for I know you loved me for myself alone. 
But, as a man, who has seen the world, I should i 
have known that this dream of happiness must 
come to an end; that there were others to satisfy 
beside yourself; and that-” 

“No, no, no,” interrupted his companion, 
“you must not, shall not go. You know not 
what my father is when enraged. It will only 
end in his challenging you-” 

“I will not draw my sword on your parent 
How could you think I would.” 

“ Then this Count Regnauld will seek you out, 
and will insult you, so that him you will have to 
meet. They will kill you, I know. Oh! if you 
ever loved me, swear you will abandon this 
scheme.” 

“I cannot,” answered her lover, after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, his countenance greatly agi¬ 
tated. “Ask anything else, and I will grant it 
But this 1 cannot.” 

The Lady Beatrice dried her tears. She was 
as haughty as she was loving. It was the first 
boon she had ever asked, and its refusal called 
the blood to her cheek. 

“Then I bid you farewell,” she said, disen¬ 
gaging herself, and rising. 

“But my honor ?” The speaker rose, agitated, 
and looked beseechingly at her. 

“If a man cannot surrender his honor,in a 
case like this, when a lady asks it, he is unworthy 
of her.” She spoke coldly, almost disdainfully, 
and moved away. 

“ But hear me, only a word,” urged her lover, 

following her. “ If I do not appear, you are lost 

to me forever.” 

But the Lady Beatrice did not even look back. 

She was, in truth, afraid to trust herself. Her 
anger was ready to give way at his appealing 
words. But she reflected that, perhaps, it was 
better to part thus: he would the sooner forget 
her, if he thought her unjust; and so she reso¬ 
lutely walked on, nor deigned even a glance, oh! 
how bitterly to repent it, when, at night, she j 
found herself alone in her ohamber, and thought 
how cruel she must have seemed to him. 

“Holy mother,” she said, at last, toward 
morning, with many a wild sob, “be with him 
and bless him through life. Make him happy 
with some one he can love.” 

She did not pray for herself, she oould not. 
seemed to her as if that would be profanation, 
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for. she, at least, oould never be happy. And 
vith this desolate feeling at her heart she sank, 
about daybreak, into a stupified sleep. 

Meantime the oastle was all in an uproar. A 
courier had arrived announcing the approach of 
the expected guest, who was already close at 
hand, and would arrive in less than an hour. 
The marquis rose, at once, to welcome the count. 
He ordered a sumptuous breakfast to be pre¬ 
pared, and his daughter to be roused, while he 
him’self set'forward, with several attendants, to 
meet her suitor. 

The Lady Beatrice accordingly had scarcely 
fallen asleep, when she was woke by her hand¬ 
maidens to hear her father’s commands. Never 
did criminal, on the morning of his execution, 
feel so utterly hopeless as she did now. The 
very sky, that to others was brilliant almost 
beyond example, appeared to her as if covered 
with a pall. Could she have closed her eyes, 
never to open them again, it would have been a 
blessing above price. But no! there was no 
escape for her, even the grave would not be her 
friend. So she yielded passively to her tire¬ 
women, and was decked in her choicest apparel, 
unconscious all the while of what they were 
arraying her in, conscious indeed of only one 
thing, that her heart was breaking. 

Suddenly she remembered her lover’s threat 
to force his way into her father’s presence. It 
was a gleam of hope, at least, or so it seemed to 
her now, mad as the project had appeared the 
day before. Oh! if he would only oome, that 
she might see him once more, even if nothing 
else should result from his visit. But this he 
would not do. She had angered him beyond hope 
of pardon. He was now miles away, resolved to 
forget her, and upbraiding her reproachfully for 
her cruelty. These thoughts passed through her 
mind, in a sort of wild, chaotic confusion, driving 
her almost to the brink of insanity. 

Meantime her foster-sister went about the 
room, with difficulty restraining her tears, for 
she saw how her mistress was suffering. All at 
once, the trumpets sounded, and the maids ran 
to the window, each anxious to catch a first 
glimpse of the bridegroom. The foster-sister, 
with the curiosity of the rest, had started too, 
but happening to catch a look of her mistress’ 
face, her heart smote her, and returning to the 
chair of the Lady Beatrioe, she knelt down, and 
began fondling and kissing the listless hand that 
hung there. 

8oon the maids returned, outdoing each other 
with praises of the bridegroom’s personal appear¬ 
ance, and of the splendor of his retinue. But 
their mistress heard nothing of all this. She 


sat, gazing on vacancy, like one whom some great 
calamity had transformed to stone, so that even 
the most unobservant began to whisper, to won¬ 
der if she had a lover in secret, and to change 
their gaiety for sad and compassionate looks. 

“ Dear mistress,” said her foster-sister, at last, 
“rouse yourself. Your father will soon be here 
: to conduct you down. Bring some stimulant,” 
she said, sharply turning to the wondering maids, 
“don’t you see your mistress is ill. This event 
j has been too much for her. She has slept little, 
and is now prostrated, that is all. Bring wine 
quick, strong wine, and then leave the room. 

| But hold your gossiping tongues.” 

Left alone with the Lady Beatrice, the faithful 
foster-sister finally succeeded in arousing the 
poor girl, by representing to her that the inter¬ 
view was inevitable, and that any effort to avoid 
it, by leading to inquiry, and discovering the 
transactions of the last few weeks, would ruin 
| them both, but especially the speaker. 

“It is on me your father’s anger will chiefly 
| fall,” she said, for she knew this would rouse her 
! mistress if anything would. “You he can, at 
| worst, only send to a convent. But he has power 
of life and death over me as lord of his own 
seignority.” 

So, at last, supported by her foster-sister, but 
looking like a livid corpse decked in bridal ap¬ 
parel, the Lady Beatrice suffered herself to be 
lead down stairs, and into the great hall, where 
the Count Regnauld awaited her. At the thresh¬ 
old she stopped, and would have fallen, had not 
her attendant sustained her by main strength, 
till her father received her on his still stalwart 
arm. Little accustomed to young ladies, the 
marquis attributed her agitation to maidenly 
timidity, and, therefore, gave himself no ooncern 
a$ her paleness, though wishing secretly she had 
allowed her maidens to rouge her cheek a little. • 
“My lord count,” he said, as bis guest ad¬ 
vanced, with courtly haste, to meet them, “I 
must apologize for my daughter, who seems coy 
to-day. But as you are just from Paris, perhaps 
you have some recipe, brought from the oourt, 
to cure suoh young ladies.” 

The Lady Beatrice felt that she ought to look 
up, in order to greet their guest, but she coulch 
not. The count evidently was waiting for this 
act of civility, as he suffered some time to elapse 
before he answered his host. At last, he said, 
“Will not the Lady Beatrice deign even a look 
to the humblest of her suitors?” 

That voice, could it be? Did not her ears 
deceive her. She glanced up breathlessly at the 
speaker. No, she was not deceived, for there, in 
the person of the count, was her anonymous lover. 
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It was too much for her, after the excitement 
she had gone through before, and, giving a shriek 
as if she had been struck by a death-shot, she 
fell senseless on the floor. 

But joy rarely kills, and long before night, the 
Lady Beatrice had revived sufficiently to see and 
to forgive her lover, whose explanation was soon 
made. 

“Dearest,” he said, “I throw myself on your 
mercy for this deception. But I could not 
endure the thought of marrying without love, 
and so I formed the plan of coming down here 

and secretly making your acquaintance-” 

She pressed his hands at these words, and gave 
him such a look, that he had to bend down and 
kiss her before he could proceed.* 

“You know how we first met. Fortune favored 
me, I admit, though t had been, for two whole 
days, watching to make your acquaintance.” 
And then he proceeded to tell how profound was 
the impression she had made on him, and how his 


love had grown, day by day. Finally he con¬ 
cluded as follows:— 

“When I found, yesterday, how you took the 
denouement I had prepared for our little drama, 
I believe I should have confessed all, had yon not 
prevented it. Never before had I reflected how 
much pain my deoeit might cause you, for a 
while, at the end. But I have your forgiveness 
now, have I not? You know I couldn’t swear 
not to be here to-day. It is the only thing, rely 
on it, I shall ever refuse you.” * 

The Lady Beatrice could not answer, for the 
glad tears choked her utterance. But she pressed 
his hand, and looked up into his eyes, oh! how 
happy. 

A few days after they were married, the whole 
county pronouncing them the handsomest couple, 
that had gone to the altar, within human memory. 

They never forgot their old rendezvous by the 
waterfall, but'often, with book and guitar, re¬ 
newed there the drama of “Musio and Lovk.” 


A SUMMER VISION. 

BT MBS. C. H. CRISWELL. 


The shades of eve were hast’ning on, 

The clouds of night grew pale, 

As Luna with her face so wan, 

From which the mists had slowly gone, 

Shone softly through her silver veil 
Upon a scene so beautiful and rare, 

As if Jier beams could ever linger there. 

It was a lawn, like those we deem 
Elysian to be. 

Tall trees waved ’neath the softened gleam 
Of countless stars, that fainter seem 
’Neath Luna’s placid brilliancy: 

Along the shaded walks the night breeze sigh’d, 
And with its echo, in the distance died. 

Bright was the spot to mortal view— 

A silent oharm was here; 

Fair were the flowers of pleasing hue, 

And sweet the scented shrubs that grew 
In all their wild luxuriance near; 

Dark, stately pines here reared their tops on high, 
As if they wished to touch the vaulted sky. 

The birds of day to rest had gone, 

And those of night were still, 

Except the owl, that omened one, 

With whose shrill voice was heard the tone 
Of lonely, plaintive whip-poor-will. 

And save these sounds, no voice fell on the ear, 
Excepting one, ’twere luxury to hear. 


Sweet were the notes that charmed the air! 

From sweeter lips they fell— 

For, ’neath a willow drooping there 
Across the pathway, stood—how fair! 

A graceful nymph—I cannot tell 
The beauty of her brow, her soft, dark eyes, 
And their long fringes, wherein Cupid lies. 

And she was singing to the moon 
That brightly on her shone, 

A simple verse—and thought how soon 
Had passed away gay, happy June, 

And all its fleeting pleasures flown. 

Thus musing on the past, she breathed a sigb. 
And started—as she heard it echoed nigh. 

She turned—and saw before her there, 

A stranger, proudly tall— 

The night breeze waved his rich brown hair 
Around a brow of calmness rare, 

That beamed with truth—nor was this all— 
For, in his dark-fringed eyes of blue there shone 
A magic light that dwelt in them alone. 

He bent those eyes upon her brow, 

And spoke—“I know it well— 

No one hath beauty such as thou, 

To thee all hearts devoted bow— 

Sweet maid, thou art the village belle.” 

The spell was broke—I wakened but to see, 
Sweet Henriette, new lovers bow to thee. 
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LAVENDER AND PINKS. 

BT FANNY SMITH. 


Do you know, dear reader, what a bouquet of 
lavender and pinks is like? Can you conceive 
that the far-famed airs from “ Araby the blest” 
are dull in their spicy fragrance compared with 
them? 

One pleasant June morning, as I was tearfully 
Watching the long willow branches sway back and 
forth in the light breeze, thinking how in their 
graceful motions they were like the loviDg arms 
which onoe had entwined my neck, and were now 
palsied and cold in death, and saying to my heart 
“there is no sorrow like to my sorrow”—my 
hostess entered with a bunch of lavender and 
pinks. Their perfume filled my room, and as I 
turned from the window by which I was leaning, 
to receive them, Mrs. A-said quietly, 

“Will you have these flowers? they are my 
favorites, and I never like to put any others with 
them,” and I knew by a slight quivering of the 
mouth, and the hasty manner in which she turned 
away, instead of the usual few minutes chat, 
that there were sad memories connected with 
my bouquet. 

The summer months passed pleasantly by in 
the little, low, old-fashioned oottage, with its two 
huge willow trees in front, and giant walnuts at 
the back, whose branches swayed amicably to¬ 
gether over the roof; and always on my toilet I 
table stood a bouquet of fragrant roses and 
stately lilies, or of larkspurs, lady’s-slippers and 
coreopsis; but always in a separate bunch, as ; 
long as they were in season, were a few spears 
of lavender and pinks. 

There was a quiet melancholy in my hostess’ 
face which had from the first interested me. 

I knew by the silvery hairs which so thickly 
threaded her raven bands, and by the quiet kind- ; 
ness in her dark eyes, and by the low, unexcited ; 
tones of her voice, that the trials of life had 
swayed fearfully around her, and that now she 
was exhausted and asked only for rest. 

In the course of time I learned her history. 

As a girl, self-willed and high-spirited, she had 
married against the wishes of her friends, and 
after a few months of wild happiness, she awoke 
from her fever dream to find that he, for whom 
she had left friends and the luxuries of a wealthy 
home, was unworthy of the sacrifice. Year after 
year passed, and she found h'er idol shattered and 


, but clay at her feet, but with a woman’s undying 
faith she hoped on, through poverty, and deser¬ 
tion, and contumely, and she curbed her high 
spirit to gentle words, and went meekly about to 
make her home attractive, but, alas! in vain— 
and after years of sorrow and hope, she rested 
his dying head upon her bosom, and listened with 
an appalled heart to the blasphemous ravings of 
his delirium. And she laid him in his grave, and 
stilled the moaning of her heart, that she might 
care for the little ones yet left to comfort her. 

But a few months passed, and a new anxiety 
awaited her. The little babe that was just be¬ 
ginning to lisp “ma—ma” so lovingly, that was 
so winsome in its ways, so cooing and happy 
through all her troubles—the “man child” to 
whose future she was already looking, when he 
should be her comfort and support, sickened and 
died. 

She laid him in his little coffin, composed his 
golden curls and waxen fingers, and knelt down 
and tried to thank God that he had been saved 
from the trials and temptations to come. Wild 
sobs at times escaped her, as she thought of 
putting him from her warm bosom, and tender 
encircling arms into the cold, unpitying grave; 
but the appeal of the dear Jesus, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not,” 
should it be in vain? and with a fervent “Thy 
will be done,” she laid her baby away from her. 

Time wore away to Mrs. A-— in the quiet 
discharge of her duties to her two remaining 
children. Hopes for the coming plans were again 
beginning to dawn faintly through the dark sor¬ 
rows of the past, when a terrible accident befel 
her youngest child. Still the mother’s heart and 
hand were not palsied. Day by day she lifted 
the little sufferer to the window, to feel the cool 
breeze, or to gaze on the trees, the flowers, the 
sunset; night by night with trembling fingers 
she wiped the cold dews, caused by the racking 
pain, from its forehead; and stilled the wild cry 
that was going up from her own heart, to sing 
it to rest with sweet lullabys. 

At times indeed her strength would almost fail 
her. She would rush from the room, to escape 
the wail from the white parched lips, and the 
longing, imploring glance of her child’s eye, to 
moan out, “ oh, God, oh, God,” the only prayer 
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she could utter for strength, and go back with 
smiles and cheerful tones to the bed-side. 

At length the hour for the mortal straggle 
came, and in her own arms the mother held the 
child, repulsing with a sharp, jealous tone, all who 
offered to touch what had now become so fear¬ 
fully precious to her, and as she struggled with 
the convulsed form, she turned away her head, 
that those looks of agony might not haunt her 
forever. Amid wind and rain she laid her second 
child away from her; and when for nights after 
the ftorm moaned sickeningly among the willow 
branches and around the house top, she longed 
to go out and throw herself upon the little 
grave, to protect the untroubled sleeper from its 
fury. 

At last the poverty which had so long stared 
her in the face disappeared. By the death of 
relatives, a sum which would make her comfort¬ 
able for life, was secured to her, and her whole 
attention now was turned to the education of her 
remaining child. This daughter was growing up 
into a gentle, delicate^girl, who seemed to have 
imbibed her mother’s sorrows in infancy, so that 
she appeared never to have known the careless 
pleasures of childhood, and the undimmed hopes 
of girlhood. 

Day by day the mother watched this last trea¬ 
sure, as fair and fragile as a pale lily blossom, 
fearing that every rude wind would crush it to 
the earth—sickening at the agonizing thought 
that perhaps this, her last comfort on earth, 
would be snatched from her too. The young 
girl had unconsciously become her friend, coun¬ 
sellor, teacher. 

To the watchful eye of love, which cannot be 
deceived, for its instincts are so sure, the change 
from week to week became more perceptible. 
The step was more feeble; the voice lower than 
of old; whilst the large eyes seemed filled with 
a mournful radiance; and the blue veins in the 
thin, white hands grew larger every day. 


Then the time came when the walks in the 
garden, which she had cultivated with so much 
care, had to be discontinued, and she only knew 
of its wealth and beauty by the fresh bouquets 
which were plucked daily: though the only per¬ 
fume for which she cared was that of her laven¬ 
der and pinks. A few sprigs of those were 
always on her bosom, their spiciness revived her 
so; and she would sit listlessly arranging the 
grey blue of the lavender with the white and 
crimson of the carnations, in the pleasant June 
sunshine, while visions of the far away land to 
which she was hastening, became more distinct 
the nearer she approached it. 

One July morning found her too feeble to rise 
from her bed as usual; and when the morrow’s 
sun arose she was shrouded for the grave with a 
bouquet of her favorite flowers on her bosom; 
seventeen years from the day on which she had 
been laid, a little wailing stranger, on the warm, 
palpitating bosom of her mother, she was laid 
again on the cold bosom of her mother earth, 
who stretched out her cold arms to receive her. 

Then many talked of the wonderful resigna¬ 
tion of the mother. They knew not that it was 
| the apathy of despair, leading almost to unbe- 
| lief, that her faith had nearly died out by reason 
; of her many trials; and that as Job of old was 
; advised, she was almost tempted to “curse God 
and die.” But better feelings at last triumphed. 
From out among the glowing stars she saw the 
loving eyes of those she lost look down upon her, 
and she heard their voices in the night wind that 
murmured around the cottage, and all pleasant 
things which God had created drew her with 
loving arms to them and Him; and now where- 
ever there are tossings on sick pillows, or weep¬ 
ing eyes, or breaking hearts, or immortal souls 
panting at the gates of the Eternal City, Mrs. | 
A-is there to counsel and console. 

I now say no. more to my heart, “there is no 
sorrow like to my sorrow.” 


SONG AT TWILIGHT. 

BY CLARENCE HAY. 


I love the calm and gentle hour, 
When twilight, soft and pale, 

Flings her light curtain o’er the world, 
And shrouds each silent vale ; 

When star-beams sleep so lovingly 
Upon the throbbing stream, 

For Mem’ry then wakes sweeter songs, 
And many a fairy dream. 


The wind’s low whispers 'mong the flowers. 
Comes stealing on the air, 

And music fills the hallow’d hour, 

That stirs the heart with pray’r. 

Oh, there’s a charm thrown round the soul, 
On such a Summer’s even. 

That breathes of more than earthly bliss— 
’Tis something linked with Heaven! 
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BY ELLA 

The shades of evening were falling around, 
and the last train of cars for Elm-Brook were 
perpetrating the dreadful explosion known as 
“letting off steam.” The horses that had been 
standing quietly in the shade, undisturbed by any 
enemies except the flies, began to prick up their 
©ars and pant for action; children looked reso¬ 
lutely into the twilight, and 'identified various 
trees and posts as “grandma,” and “Aunt 
Sarah;” and the older portion of the community 
made frantic rushes at the liberated crowd, 
somewhat in the style of the play where all 
make for chairs—no matter whose they get if 
they are not left without one. 

Bather bewildered by the noise and darkness, 
was a young lady, who carried a small hand- 
basket, and seemed undecided whether she had 
arrived at her destination or not. Her figure 
was slight and graceful; and, she wore a travel¬ 
ling dress of brown linen, with a deep cape of 
the. same, and a straw bonnet trimmed with 
white ribbon. Her gloves and gaiters were un¬ 
exceptionable; and a deep collar and cuffs of 
tjie most spotless linen completes her attire. 
Her face, what could be seen of it, shaded, as it i 
was, by her veil, was certainly attractive, for! 
strangers were constantly approaching her with 
offers of assistance; but she declined them all, 
and stood like a shipwrecked mariner upon the 
boarded strip in front of the ladies' saloon. 

It is not very exhilarating to find oneself in a 
strange place with no one ready to receive you; 
and Lilia Mornton, having undertaken a three 
hours’ journey alone for the first time in her life, 
watohed the receding locomotive with something 
in her eye, which, had there been any sunshine 
around, would have sparkled very much like a 
tear. But, before she had quite made up her 
mind to be miserable, a mild-looking gentleman, 
in a white cravat, seized both hands with a rap¬ 
turous welcome, and coolly possessed himself of 
the hand-basket on her arm. 

“I was so afraid,” said he, “that you were 
going to disappoint us again—but here you are! 
at last. Now for the baggage-ticket.” 

The trunk was soon procured; and the travel¬ 
ler s spirits revived when she found herself 
seated beside Mrs. Willgrove in the minister’s 
substantial carriage, en route for the parsonage. 


BOD MAN. 

A flock of small boys, who seemed disposed 
within the vehicle almost as impassibly as the 
cherubs in pictures, stared at the stranger until 
their faces were prolonged notes of ouriosity 
and admiration; while a three-year-old urchin, 
who, by some mental hallucination, was con¬ 
sidered a baby and treated accordingly, reposed 
in his mother’s arms, and was remarkably in¬ 
fantile for his years in everything but size. 

The evening was beautiful; the sweet odor of 
fresh hay and clover blossoms came borne upon 
the air; and as the carriage rolled quietly along 
upon the turf-striped road, Lilia came to the 
conclusion that the life of a country clergyman 
approached nearer the dolce far niente of perfect 
happiness, than any state of existence at which 
she had yet obtained a glimpse. The situation 
of Elm-Brook was picturesque in the extreme; 
a pretty, Connecticut village just on the sound, 
while the beautiful trees from which it derived 
its name surrounded it like a guard of gigantic 
sentinels. Mr. Willgrove smiled at the raptures 
of his visitor, as they drove along, and Mrs. Will¬ 
grove looked exactly as she had looked before. 
Her’s was not a face remarkable for expression. 

The parsonage was now in sight—an old- 
fashioned country dwelling, that seemed buried 
in rose-vines; and the traveller alighted with a 
firm conviction that her somewhat adventurous 
visit would be productive of an endless amount 
of pleasure. 

A romantic, thoughtless, half visionary sort of 
a character was Lilia Mornton. Without being 
remarkably pretty, she invariably attracted; and 
her tasteful style of dress wets in itself a charm. 
Added to this, a complete ignorance of the ways 
of the world, which her admirers termed “beau¬ 
tiful freshness,” and her aunt “lamentable green¬ 
ness,” always interested people as to what she 
would do or say next. She had been taken by 
a wealthy aunt and uncle from a large family of 
children at an early age; and Lilia’s satisfactory 
establishment in the world was the theme now 
uppermost in the minds of her relatives. Her 
uncle, to be sure, would have missed her sadly; 
but it had been so often impressed upon him 
by his lady that the getting rid of Lilia was 
actually a matter of duty, that he supposed it 
must be. The prettiest of dresses were always 
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at her disposal, for the arraying of a young girl 
was a source of absolute pleasure to the child¬ 
less Mrs. Morn ton, and Lilia was quite as indis¬ 
pensable, on that account, as a doll to children 
of a smaller growth; so the petted niece enjoyed 
her well-filled wardrobe exceedingly, without 
troubling herself in the least to wonder whether 
such things would always be forthcoming. 

The whole party had gone to Saratoga; and 
there they found some old friends of Lilia's, the 
Willgroves, who had aotually come for the ex¬ 
press - purpose of benefiting Mrs. Willgrove’s 
health, without a thought of being fashionable! 
Lilia was perfectly unmanageable; she would 
talk to Mrs. Willgrove by the hour, without 
taking the least trouble to entertain Mr. Moody, 
who sat on the other side of her with his hands 
in his pookets, wrapt up in the possession of a 
hundred thousand dollars, but whose bump of 
conversation was not very strongly developed. 

The Willgroves insisted upon a visit—Lilia put 
forth all her powers of pleading—it was rather 
early in the season for people who were any¬ 
bodies to be at thp watering-places—so, Mrs. 
Mornton gave a conditional promise of accept¬ 
ance; that is, they were to return home, first, 
and if no more eligible excursion offered, Lilia 
was to be sent to Elm-Brook. So matters stood, 
until the day in question; haunted by a dim 
perspective of Mr. Moody, who, until the last 
moment, was confidently expected to “turn up,” 
and thus put a stop to her proposed flitting, our 
heroine impatiently counted the slow hours until 
she found herself seated in the cars, and watched 
her uncle's receding figure as he disappeared in 
the distance. 

She was now at the parsonage; and she con¬ 
templated the small windows, with their narrow 
panes, the wooden mantles, and the mirror- 
less apartment with feelings of pleasure. The 
old-fashioned silver, the gay-colored china, and 
diminutive spoons, were themes of never-ceasing 
admiration; and Lilia found herself, where she 
had so often wished to be, in an old-fashioned 
country house. 

All was so sweetly peaceful; except, indeed, 
when the large infant before-mentioned mani¬ 
fested an insane desire to scald himself and 
brothers with hot tea, and, in consequence of 
their resistance, laid violent hands upon them. 
The boys received his slaps as though they were 
used to them, and they probably were. 

“Trotty!” said Mr. Willgrove, a corruption of 
Trotford, after a rich uncle, “Trotty!” and he 
looked stern as a warning angel, “stop, now! or 
take the oonsequences!” 

But Trotty didn't stop, and he didn’t take the 


consequenoes, either—for there were none to 
take. Lilia tried not to laugh, but she felt very 
much like it, when Mr. Willgrove, after frowning 
immensely, resumed his seat 

Trotty displayed his independence by kicking 
the straw mat placed before him to receive the 
breakfasts, dinners, and teas, which he made a 
regular practice of upsetting; and his mother 
contented herself with saying occasionally— 
“don’t, Trotty”—a monotonous sound which he 
probably attributed to the crickets, for he never 
deigned to notice it. 

No one could conquer the redoubtable Trotty; 
until, at length, tired of tormenting every one, 
he fell asleep, and was borne from the bosom of 
his family without a struggle. A feeling like 
that experienced by Sinbad, when he found him¬ 
self freed from the old man who had clang to 
him so tenaciously, appeared to diffuse itself 
through the family on the disappearance of 
Trotty; and Mr. Willgrove preached such a 
beautiful sermon on the moonlight, as they sat 
in the open window, that Lilia wondered more 
and more at his wife’s perpetual calmness. 

Sunday came; and the visitor found herself, 
for the first time, within the limits Of a real 
country church; Through the half closed blinds 
came glimpses of waving foliage and blue whter, 
and the sweet breath of summer, that played 
mischievous franks with the hymn-book leaves, 
and even dared to stir the slightly silvered locks 
that rested on the clergyman’s brow. 

Lilia had attired herself in accordance with 
the simplicity of the scene, and her muslin dress 
and black scarf looked fresh and pretty; while 
the only ornament inside of her straw bonnet 
were soft braids of brown hair that rested on a 
cheek of delicate fairness. Lilia’s eyes, though 
not in themselves uncommon, had a marvelous 
I power of being raised up and cast down effec- 
| tively; and as they now travelled around the 
various pews, the occupants found their atten- 
j tion irresistibly attracted toward the stranger. 

They were a plain-looking set, the people o 
j Elm-Brook; and Lilia selected more than one 
t old woman, who, she was sure, ornamented the 
t edge of her pies with a thimble. 

I Mr. Willgrove began his sermon simply an 
| beautifully, and every eye in the community 
| was turned reverently toward him. The visitor 
listened, spell-bound, to tbe deep voice that 
[ seemed to penetrate every quarter; but when 
! the plate was handed around, her eyes resume 
| their roving propensities, and finally rested in a 
| distant corner with every appearance of interest. 
| Dressed in his Sunday best, and brushed to 
! the last degree of nicety, sat a young gentleman, 
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who, in height, at least, seemed a human proto¬ 
type of the elm trees around. His rather hand¬ 
some features wore an expression of the utmost 
gravity; and his eyes were furtively directed 
toward the minister's pew. It may have been 
because the greater portion of the men were 
evidently private property—or because she so 
constantly detected his eyes in the act of watch¬ 
ing her own; but, however this was, Lilia be¬ 
came quite interested in observing thi^ country 
youth, and fancied in him a strong resemblance 
to somebody who wquld, doubtless, have been 
an admirer, were it not that her annt was so 
determined he should be. The elegant Lindsey 
Brereton would, probably, have felt but little 
complimented by this fancy; but as Lilia glanced 
at the extensive figure in that corner pew, she 
thought of “ nature’s nobleman,” and of every 
thing else that was particularily unsuited to the 
character before her. 

In passing out of ohurch, she had a nearer 
view of her silent admirer; he looked rather 
coarse upon a close survey, and his olothes were 
none of the finest; but an earnest gaze from 
those dark hazel eyes brought a glowing color 
to Lilia’s usually pale cheek, and she joined Mr. 
Willgrove in some confusion. 

They were driving home; and respectful bows 
from the scattered congregation saluted the 
minister as they passed. 

“Of what are you thinking, Lilia?” asked Mr. 
Willgrove, as he noticed his young guest’s ab¬ 
straction. 

“Of your sermon,” she replied, with some 
embarrassment, “it was beautiful.” 

“I feared,” said Mr. Willgrove, mischievously, 
“that your thoughts were otherwise employed— 
perhaps gone to look for the eyes that wandered 
about so in church time.” 

Lilia tried to laugh off the blush occasioned 
by this remark, and then inquired: “Who is the 
young gentleman that sat in the oorner pew? 
The very tall one, with brown hair and eyes?” 

“You are almost as particular in your de¬ 
scription as though you were making out his 
passport,” replied Mr. Willgrove, with a smile, 
“the term * young gentleman ’ would have been 
sufficient—for such articles are, I can assure 
you, scarce enough at Elm-Brook. But to an¬ 
swer your question, Miss Lilia, he rejoices in the 
name of Oatson Hayfield, owns houses and lands, 
horses and cows, and, on week days, employs 
himself in tilling the ground—in other words, he 
is a regular farmer, and comes of a family who 
have pursued the same occupation from genera¬ 
tion to generation.” 

“He is very rich,” observed Mrs. Willgrove, 


“besides his father’s farm, an unole left him a 
large place completely stocked with everything. 
People say that the stores of linen and bedding 
there are inexhaustible; and there are ruffled 
pillow-cases by the dozens.” 

Lilia, who was almost as much astonished at 
this lengthy speech from Mrs. Willgrove as was 
the Persian King in the Arabian Nights, when 
his dumb bride spoke, was now compelled to 
listen to a complete inventory of Mr. Hayfield’s 
property, both personal and real estate. Mrs. 
Willgrove concluded by remarking that “all the 
girls were setting their caps for him;” and Lilia 
was rather disappointed to find that one whom 
her notice was to have rescued from obscurity, 
enjoyed all the country eclat of wealth and 
bachelorhood. 

This rural life was really beautiful. Even the 
monotonous hum of the crickets and katydids 
was perfect music at night; and in the morning, 
when Lilia stood in her window, with the fresh, 
country breeze playing with her hair, and the 
song of the birds in the tall elm trees around, 
she was quite convinced that this was the only 
phase of existence to be desired upon earth. 

Sometimes a sort of floating wish presented 
itself that Mr. Willgrove had a brother who 
looked exactly like himself, and preached just 
as he did—and that this brother should ask her 
to preside over just such a parsonage as that; 
but then Lilia’s rambles in cloud-life were 
brought back to earth by a sight of Mrs. Will¬ 
grove seated by an enormous basket of un¬ 
mended stockings, or a perfect wilderness of 
unmade shirts. *Her ethereal nature shuddered 
at the idea of oontact with so coarse a reality; 
and she felt, at such times, willing to brave 
the danger of “not being understood,” or “ap¬ 
preciated” by some Mr. Moody, or Lindsey 
Brereton, rather than be, even to a second Mr. 
Willgrove what Mrs. Willgrove was. f 

Ministers were proverbially poor; but a far¬ 
mer? that was the thing? She could spend her 
time careering around on horsebaok—or turning 
over the fresh hay for amusement—or doing any 
thing else that was perfectly pioturesque, and not 
calculated to soil her hands. And, then, what 
pretty straw bonnets she would wear! And what 
snowy dresses! Her coral and turquoise orna¬ 
ments were as so much dross and rubbish com¬ 
pared to wild flowers; and beautiful simplicity 
more desirable than all Madame Hanton’s French 
style. 

“Have you fallen asleep, Lilia?” called Mr. 
Willgrove, for the carriage was waiting for a 
drive, and the young lady had been all this un-, 
conscienable time tying her bonnet. 
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In two or three bounds, she had sprung down 
the flight of stairs; and the whole party, Trotty 
included, prooeeded as rapidly as two very slow 
horses could carry them. The scenery was beau¬ 
tiful—Lilia in raptures—Mr. Willgrove amused— 
and Mrs* Willgrove closely cornered by Trotty, 
whom not even a bribe of candy could coax off 
of his mother’s lap. 

But the wants of our earthly natures are con¬ 
stantly obtruding themselves when their pre¬ 
sence is least desired; and at Mrs. Willgrove’s 
suggestion, the horses’ heads were turned away 
from “leafy glades” and “purling streams” to 
rest ignominously in front of a baker’s shop. 
Mr. Willgrove alighted, and left the reins in 
charge of one of the boys; but the young gen¬ 
tleman, absorbed in contemplating some distant 
object of interest, loosened his hold until they 
became entangled around the horses’ feet, and a 
sudden plunge forward aroused the inmates of 
the carriage to a sense of their danger. 

Lilia grew pale with fright, and sank helplessly 
back upon the cushions; but the next moment a 
strong hand had seized the bridle—a herculean 
figure stood up before them—and the young far¬ 
mer bashfully received Mr. Willgrove’s expres¬ 
sions of gratitude. A single glance toward the 
farthest corner of the carriage spoke volumes; 
and Lilia returned from that drive decidedly in 
love with Oatson Hayfield. 

Poor, unsuspecting Mrs. Mornton! How for¬ 
tunate that she was spared the knowledge of this 
fearful backsliding on the part of her carefully 
trained niece. Mr. Willgrove watched his young 
guest with considerable interest; but he knew 
her better than Bhe knew herself, and decided 
that her aunt had nothing to fear. 

“What say you to a boating excursion, Lilia?” 
Was a question which raised that excitable young 
lady to a pitch of enthusiasm absolutely startling. 

“Not very far from here,” continued Mr. Will¬ 
grove, “there is, in the sound, an island of about 

twelve acres, containing a solitary residence_ 

this island is the farm left to Mr. Hatfield by his 
nnclo. So, that you see he is quite a Robinson 
Crusoe, if he only lived there—but he leaves the 
place every evening. We shall find him there in 
the day time, for he is obliged to attend to the 
farm; and I have no doubt that he will be proud 
to show his visitors every hospitality.” 

There was not a dissenting voice in the com¬ 
munity; Mr. Willgrove departed to secure a boat; 
and Lilia, half bewildered by this fresh piece of 
romance, arrayed herself in a rose colored muslin 
and gipsey flat, that called forth a perfect shower 
of compliments when she descended. 

the best possible humor with herself and 


; every one else, our heroine entered the boat, and 
was soon lulled by the soft, gliding motion into a 
dream of romantic improbability. The scene was 
charming beyond description; and the various 
little islands that dot the sound looked like fairy 
bowers. The rioh, warm sunlight sparkled on 
the waves in. golden streams; the sky was as 
; clear and blue as though all storms had passed 
away from the earth forever; and the only draw¬ 
back to perfect happiness was the heat, which is 
never felt in such intensity as at three o’clock on 
a July afternoon, in a row-boat upon the water. 

But when they reached their destination, such 
a scene of beauty burst upon their view that 
all suffering was well repaid. The blue waves 
dashed up against the little island, that looked 
like an emerald set upon the bosom of the water, 
and foamed in miniature breakers, that washed 
the feet of tall trees and clustering shrubs. The 
house, which was a large, square edifice, with a 
piazza running entirely around it at the first and 
second stories, was placed almost exactly in the 
middle of the island, and approaohed by various 
paths shaded by elm trees. Never in Lilia’s 
wildest dreams had Bhe imagined anything to 
equal this. 

Mr. Hayfield was not visible, and the party 
proceeded up stairs to the second piazza. The 
place was in rather a neglected statq, the house 
bare of furniture, and wild grape-vines were en¬ 
tangled together over the pillars; while through 
this natural lattice-work came glimpses of blue 
water and rich sunlight 

Lilia gazed dreamily over the sound, and 
thought Oatson Hayfield a very happy man. 
But where was he? It looked rather like an in¬ 
vasion to be wandering about a private dwelling 
without a master of ceremonies; and Mr. Will¬ 
grove departed to seek him in an adjacent corn¬ 
field. Sometime elapsed without the appearance 
of either of the gentlemen; and the party up 
stairs concluded to descend. 

Guided by the sound of voices, they approaohed 
a peach orchard not far from the house; and 
there stood Mr. Willgrove apparently engaged in 
conversation with one of the field hands. But 
the words: “Come just as you are—the ladies 
will excuse it,” and something about “working 
olothes,” and “not fit,” caused Lilia to turn and 
stare most intently into the embarrassed face of 
Oatson Hayfield. 

The more Lilia gazed, the more astonished did 
she become, and the more impossible she found 
it to identify the individual before her as the 
smart youngs farmer who had attracted her atten¬ 
tion. A pair of feet, quite innocent of shoes or 
stookings, whose hue spoke eloquently of potatoe 
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'diggings, and whose size were doubtless a tax 
upon leather, forced themselves upon her sight 
with all the pertinacity of unwelcome objects— 
a shirt of crimson flannel was taking bird’s eye 
views of the world through apertures obligingly 
left for it in an outer one of coarse muslin—a 
straw hat that looked as though Mr. Hay field 
might have been lunching upon it when inter¬ 
rupted by the clergyman—and a generous dis¬ 
play of hands that appeared fully competent to 
knock down a moderate sized horse, completed 
the picture. 

Lilia trembled, and closed her eyes, as though 
to shut out some disagreeable view; while Mr. 
Willgrove introduced his companion with a sort 
of struggle between mirth and propriety quite 
at variance with his usual demeanor. 

Mr. Hayfield pattered up stairs on hospitable 
thoughts intent, and Lilia took a critical survey 
of his entire figure; but by the time that she 
arrived at tha sole of his foot, she felt that her 
dream was over. Whether she expeoted to dis¬ 
cover the young farmer in a full suit of black, 
with patent leather boots, shining hair, and not 
even the stiffening taken out of his collar by a 
moderate use of the hoe, she never distinctly 
stated; but an appealing glance toward Mr. Will- 
grove, as though she were desirous of removing 
from a disagreeable neighborhood, quite upset 
the small stock of gravity which that gentleman 
found himself in possession of. 

“It was really too bad,” he whispered, “to 
come upon him so unexpectedly—but don’t 
laugh, Lilia.” 

Here Mr. Willgrove leaned as far over the 
railing as possible, that no sound of mirth might 
torture the feelings of their entertainer; but 
Lilia was in no laughing mood. The fairy isle 
was fast losing its beauty. That dreadful figure 
kept haunting her, even when Mr. Hayfield had 
removed to a distant part of the grounds; and 
she felt as though under the disagreeable in¬ 
fluence of some hideous dream. 

“And so, Lilia, you would not like to be a 
farmer’s wife ?” whispered a voice at her elbow, 
“it is well that you have become so easily dis¬ 
gusted, for your aunt and uncle would never 
have listened to such a thing.” 

Our mortified heroine encountered the mirth¬ 
beaming eyes of Mr. Willgrove, and turned reso¬ 
lutely from all the romantio attractions of an 
island home. A mist had come over the blue 
water—a cloud upon the smiling sky—a change 
o’er the spirit of her dream. Lilia felt that 
henceforth she was to be a sacrifice to refined 
tastes and expensive habits; and resolved to 
meet her fate with praiseworthy philosophy. 


The next morning a light, Rookaway wagon 
drove up to the quiet parsonage—a pair of 
splendid horses were reined suddenly in—and 
in another moment a stylish-looking young gen¬ 
tleman stood in the small parlor, with a letter 
from Mrs. Moraton. Lilia introduced him as 
“Mr. Brereton,” and announced the necessity 
of her instant departure—her aunt would be put 
off no longer. 

Her things were soon ready, and the returning 
Rookaway bore an additional burden. Mr. Brere¬ 
ton spoke of Europe and the scenes through 
whioh he had lately passed, and Lilia’s expres¬ 
sive face kindled up wi{h a glow of enthusiasm; 
he spoke of moonlight and Italian ruins, and his 
companion looked pensive; he spoke of moon¬ 
light and love , and wondered that any one should 
call Lilia pale. 

The truant was folded to her aunt’s bosom 
with an embraoe that redoubled in vigor after a 
few whispered words; and Lilia laughed to think 
that she had ever fancied a resemblance between 
the country youth and Lindsey Brereton. 

Some acquaintances who saw Lilia at Madame 
Hanton’s, in the autumn, laughing and blushing 
over a rich lace veil, which her aunt insisted 
upon her trying on, glanced at each other in a 
significant manner, and were fully prepared for 
what followed-^-the wedding cards of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindsey Brereton. 

But Lilia didn’t forget her old friends; the 
Willgroves received repeated invitations to re¬ 
turn her visit; and one day, some years from 
that Elm-Brook chapter, Mr. Willgrove found 
himself in the elegantly furnished dwelling over 
which Lilia presided. A smile wreathed his lips 
involuntarily as he glanced at the luxury around 
him, and thought how very nearly two people 
had been made miserable for life. Lilia was as 
unfit for Oatson Hayfield as he for her. 

Her light footstep made no sound upon the 
velvet oarpet, and Mr. Willgrove started as the 
object of his thoughts stood before him. In the 
youthful face of Mrs. Brereton there were no 
traces of the few years that had flown since their 
last meeting; and she was prettier and more ele¬ 
gant-looking than ever. The crimson curtains, 
near which she stood, cast a soft glow on her 
cheek; and to imagine her the mistress of that 
farm house, seemed as preposterous as it would 
have been to place the marble statuette beside 
her in one of the unfurnished rooms. 

“I am glad to see you!” said Lilia, after the 
first greeting, “I have never ceased to think of 
you, and those beautiful sermons that I used to 
hear at Elm-Brook—and, now, I am going to tell 
you some good news.” 
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“What is it?” asked Mr. Willgrove, seating 
himself rather reluctantly upon the embroidered 
flowers that covered the sofa, “I am fond of 
hearing good news.” 

Lilia hesitated with the embarrassment natural 
to generous people, when about to divulge their 
own performances; but, finally, she mustered 
courage to say: 

*' The thought of your wasting such eloquence 
and talents upon these country clodpoles has 
often troubled me, and I oould not rest until I 
had accomplished my plan. Our clergyman has 
left—and the minds of the congregation were for 
sometime distracted between rival candidates. I 
told them of you —I did not praise, I only did 
you justice; several of the members heard you 
preach, and a deputation will soon wait upon 
you to ask you to exchange the monotony of an 
Elm-Brook life for a luxurious house—a princely 
salary—and a wealthy and devoted congrega¬ 
tion.” 

Lilia had spoken rapidly, with downcast eyes, 
and for some moments there was a pause. When j 
she looked up, Mr. Willgrove stood directly before 
her, and had taken both of her hands in his. A < 
bright color was burning in his cheek, and those j 
earnest eyes seemed looking into her very soul. 

“Lilia,” said he, more sadly than reproach¬ 
fully, “have these paintings and statues, and all 
these beautiful things taught you this? Have 
they indeed so wound themselves about your 
heart that you offer them as irresistible bribes to 
one who has been called as a guide to others?” I 

An expression of pain and sorrow passed over I 


Lilia's face; and seating,himself beside her, Mr. 
Willgrove continued, 

“I thank you sincerely for the kindness of 
your intentions, but I should indeed be unworthy 
of my trust did I listen to the voioe of this temp¬ 
tation. I have not the refinements of wealth, it 
is true—but I have the earth, and the sky, and 
the beautiful things of nature; and did I possess 
the eloquence and talents of which you speak, I 
never could justify myself in making them ob¬ 
jects of barter. The people of Elm-Brook may 
be ‘clodpoles,' but I would not forfeit their good 
opinion for all the inducements you oan offer. 
You had not always so contemptible an opinion 
of a country life, Lilia.” 

She understood this allusion, and smiled 
through her tears at the recollection of Oatson 
Hayfield. 

“Forgive me,” said she, “I feel that I have 
done very wrong.” She was completely subdued 
into a reverent admiration of the man before her, 
country clergyman though he waB. 

“Now, Lilia,” said Mr. Willgrove, smilingly, 
“I did not come here to make you cry, and if 
my presence has that effect I shall be afraid to 
ask you to Elm-Brook. We have each the situa¬ 
tion for which we are best fitted; and I should 
be quite as much out of my element here as a 
certain young lady, who shall be nameless, would 
have found herself at that little island in the 
sound.” 

Lilia did go to Elm-Brook—but she never had 
a relapse of the Mid-Summer Day-Drbam. 


A VIGNETTE. 


BY MRS. L. 8 . GOODWIN. 


Dropped upon the carpet, 
Darling Carribel, 

As a sea-nymph student, 

O’er some curious Bhell—- 
Gases in the petals 
Of a lily white, 

Slowly, surely, drooping, 

In the Summer light. 

Press the tiny fingers, 

Taper leaves apart, 
Fdlding then their snow-robe 
O’er the golden heart; 
While an artless prattle, 
Plaintive or in mirth, 
Finishes a picture 
Unto one of worth. 


“Pretty, scented blossom, 
Weary is your head, 

Shall I let you slumber 
On my little bed? 

Bud again, sweet lily, 

With no single stain, 

Do not die, my beauty, 

Bud for me again.” 

Never, baby Carrie! 

Vainly thou dost pleul; 

Comes no second budding, 
At the floweret’s need. 

And—for thou must learn i4 
With us even so; 

One, one only life-time, 
Heart embloomings know. 
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THE FORTUNE HUNTER. 


BT X. W. DEW1ES. 


Frank Seldon was as fine a young fellow as 
ever breathed. He was gay, open, generous, full 
of talent, and had the kindest and best heart in 
the world. Yet with a character careless and 
uncalculating almost to a fault, he laughingly, 
but quite seriously, declared his determination 
of becoming a fortune-hunter, and he explained 
his views on the subject, to his friends, somewhat 
thus— 

“Here am I,” he would say, “a poor devil of 
an M. D., who, despite great talents and much 
learning, has not, and, as the world goes, oannot 
reasonably expect ever to get any practice, with¬ 
out a helping* hand from some one. My father 
has just failed in business, so I can have no help 
from that quarter—I have no one else to look to 
but myself. I am a handsome enough young 
fellow—my affections are entirely disengaged; I 
must look upon them as my stock in trade, and 
dispose of them so as to bring in the largest re¬ 
turn. It’s as easy to fall in love with an heiress 
as any other woman, and depend upon it I shall 
prudently contrive to make love and interest 
meet, some of these days.” 

Not long after these prudential resolutions 
were formed, two young ladies from Boston, 
oame on a visit to the house of Mrs. Clemant, a 
lady of our fortune-hunter’s acquaintance. And 
as though fortune favored his views, one of these 
ladies, Miss Mary Bancroft, was a great heiress; 
the other, Miss Mary Dana, was the portionless 
daughter of an artist. 

Doubtless with a view of reducing theory to 
practice, our hero presented himself at Mrs. 
Clemant’s soon after the arrival of her young 
guests. When he entered the drawing-room the 
young ladies were at the piano singing a duet 
together, and several gentlemen of the neighbor¬ 
hood, drawn, as young Seldon suspected, by the 
same magnet which had attracted himself, stood 
near the piano listening. Entering the room 
quietly so as not to disturb the musicians, our 
hero seated himself by Mrs. Clemant on the 
sofa, and employed himself till the song ended, 
in studying the countenances of the two young 
ladies. One was a tall blond, with regular fea¬ 
tures, and stately bearing; the other a brunette 
of middle size, her figure full, but very graceful, 
her face so varying with changing expressions 


that the beholder was never at leisure to ascer¬ 
tain the style of the features. 

Young Seldon’s eyes, after scrutinizing both 
ladies, rested with most pleasure on the mobile 
face of the beautiful brunette—he hoped she 
might be the heiress. But no; when the song 
was ended, and he was introduced to the young 
ladies, the taller responded to the name of Miss 
Bancroft, the other to that of Miss Dana. 

Young Seldon sighed, but resolved to be dis¬ 
creet, and accordingly addressed his conversation 
to the legitimate object. Still, with all his pru¬ 
dence, he oould not prevent his eyes wandering 
occasionally to the bright face of Miss Dana, who 
remained sitting at the piano, carelessly touching 
the keys, and looking up with varying expres¬ 
sions on her brilliant face, while conversing with 
a young gentleman who was standing beside her. 

The other gentlemen, like young Seldon, at¬ 
tached themselves to the heiress. 

More music was requested, and our hero being 
no indifferent musician, soon found himself taking 
part in a trio. He felt that he never sang better, 
he saw that his companions were pleased with 
him, and his spirits rose high. He thought both 
ladies were charming; both had charming voices. 
He sang several duets with each. Miss Bancroft’s 
voioe was a high and pure soprano; Miss Dana’s 
a rich contralto. Connoisseurs might prefer Miss 
Bancroft’s, that he thought very likely; but he 
felt that Miss Dana’s voice accorded best with 
his own, which was a bass. 

Both ladies were very gracious to our hero, 
and when he left them it was with the sense of 
having passed a most delightful evening, and with 
the impression that fortune-hunting was the most 
agreeable employment in the world. 

The following evening Frank Seldon was again 
a visitor at Mrs. Clemant’s. He came, by agree¬ 
ment, to practice with the young ladies. Many 
times during the evening he found it necessary 
to remind himself that it was Miss Bancroft , with 
whom he was to fall in love; yet in spite of all 
his endeavort to the contrary, he found his eyes 
ever searching for Miss Dana’s piquant face, and 
resting delighted on her graceful form. In vain 
he commanded himself to admire the classic for¬ 
mation of Miss Bancroft’s features, and the dig¬ 
nity of her carriage; one bright, roguish glance 
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from his Miss Dana’s dark eye—one pout of her 
budding lips, one sweet blush flying over her 
dark} yet brilliant faoe, made his heart bound 
with a rapture he could not repress, and which 
all Miss Bancroft’s perfections could not call 
forth. 

Again he sang with both young ladies; again 
he felt the vast difference between singing with 
one, whose voice, though faultlessly true, did not 
perfectly accord with his own, and the delight of 
blending his voice with another whose every tone 
seemed to melt into, and perfectly unite with his, 
forming a perfect harmony. 

Many such evenings as those I have described 
flew delightfully by. At the close of one of them, 
Mrs. Clemant seated herself at the piano to play 
a waltz for her young guests. Quite a number 
of young people were assembled in her pleasant 
drawing-room, besides our hero, and at the first 
sound of her spirited touch on the piano, gay 
couples were whirling, as though by magic, round 
the room. Frank Seldon had been too late in 
bethinking himself of his resolutions to secure 
the hand of the heiress, but he repaired this mis¬ 
fortune, as much as possible, by soliciting the 
hand of Miss Dana. Never did sylph move with 
lighter, more serial grace, than did the little fairy 
Frank held in his arms; she seemed to float on 
the musio—to rise and fall with its cadences; not 
as by voluntary action, but as though her move¬ 
ments were swayed by the music, and were its 
effect. Frank felt that he had never known what 
waltzing was before. He stood beside his partner 
when she chose to sit down, fanning her, and 
gazing delighted into her bright, glowing face, 
brilliant with the color danciDg had called into 
her cheeks, and gay with the laughing jests she 
addressed to him. I know not what our fortune- 
hunter was thinking about, but he started as 
though he had been doing something wrong, 
when a little movement behind him apprized him 
that Miss Bancroft wished to seat herself by her 
friend. 

As though suddenly remembering something 
he had forgotten, he begged the favor of her 
hand for the next waltz. Soon they were moving 
together round the room; but how different a 
thing was this waltz from the last. True, Miss 
Bancroft’s steps were perfectly correct, and her 
carriage not ungraceful—but spirit, and feeling 
were wanting. Instantly our hero's brain began 
to spin a theory as to the mode of determining a 
woman’s character by her manner of waltzing. 

As soon as Frank’s attention was no longer 
required by his partner, his eyes went eagerly 
m search of Miss Dana. She was waltzing with 

r * ‘ » tk® gentleman with whom he had 


| observed her talking, the first evening he had 
ever seen her. A pang of jealousy Bhot through 
his heart. He could not endure to think the 
| delight which so lately had thrilled to his inmost 
being, should be common to others as well as 
himself. Even when the waltz was ended/his 

tortures were not over, for Mr.-still lingered 

near his partner, and our poor fortune-hunter 
envied him every smile he gained from the por¬ 
tionless friend of the heiress. 

Still, notwithstanding the strange fascination 
which Miss Dana exercised over him, our hero 
was far from succumbing without a struggle to 
his impulses. He had made up his mind to be 
a fortune-hunter, and a fortune-hunter, he was 
still determined to be. After his old fashion of 
soliloquizing he often talked to himself thus: 

“The idea of my marrying for love, is simply 
preposterous. I couldn’t afford it; and besides, 
I’m not in love. Miss Mary Dana is very en¬ 
chanting, I own,” here he always paused, and 
sighed before proceeding, “but Miss Mary Ban¬ 
croft is more classically beautiful, and any man 
might be proud to call such a woman his wife. 
Yes, to-night I will go to Mrs. Clemant’s with 
my wits about me, and not let every trifling 
temptation divert me from my object.” 

Thus bravely our hero talked; but, alas! for 
human weakness—the first tone of Miss Dana’s 
rich voice, the first sound of her merry laugh, 
the first glance of her roguish eye, made his 
heart bound, and fettered his every thought upon 
herself. The little witch seemed aware of the 
power she wielded, and disposed to use it tyran¬ 
nically. She piqued young Seldon, she flirted 
with him—she repulsed him, she enticed him; 
she was cold, warm, teazing, alluring, quarrel¬ 
some, and tender, twenty times a day. Worst 
of all was it for our hero, when she made him 
jealous by flirting with M.-. It did not re¬ 

quire the keen eye of a lorer, to see that the 
latter was much interested in her. He was a 
man of refinement, and superior character—by 
no means a rival to be despised. Frank felt this, 
and ere long every thought of fortune-hunting 
was forgotten in the absorbing struggle to eclipse 
his rival in Miss Dana’s regard. She, little 
coquette as she was, showed no preference for 
either. 

One bright morning in May, a gay party of 
equestrians left Mrs. Clemant’s door. They were 
to ride to a lovely spot in the country, where they 
were to spend the day. Servants were to follow 
them in wagons, bringing refreshments, and all 
other necessaries; a collation was to bespread 
on the grass, and after a day of pleasure, they 
were to return home by moonlight. 
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The day was propitious, and in high spirits the j 
party arrived at the place of destination. True, 
our poor fortune-hunter’s spirits were a little 
dashed by having been too late to secure the > 
honor of escorting Miss Dona, and his temper 
tried by observing the tender gallantry of Mr. 

-,who rode beside her; these circumstances, 

however, did not appear to affect the general 
happiness of the party, and all was smiles and 
sunshine. 

Almost immediately after the collation, which 
proved a most successful affair, young Seldon j 
observed that Miss Dana had disappeared, and 
as time slipped on, and she did not return, he 
began to feel some uneasiness on her aocount. 
No one else appeared to notice her absence, and 

Mr.-’s presence proved that he was not with 

her; a circumstance which Frank observed with 
satisfaction. His anxiety still increasing as it j 
grew later, he resolved, at last, to steal away and 
go in searoh of her. Happening to pass the large 
tree where the horses were tied, he perceived 
with something like a start of horror, that Miss 
Dana’s horse was not there. ( 

“Where is Miss Dana’s horse?” he inquired of > 
the groom. The man, in more words than I cared 
to repeat, explained that Miss Dana had mounted 
her horse, two hours before, saying she was only 
going a few miles, to explore a pretty spot which 
had struck her fanoy as she passed it in the 
morning, and should be baok in an hour. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Seldon rushed 
on in the direction indicated, his brain in a per¬ 
fect tumult of terror, and the most burning love. j 
Yes, in the first moment of apprehension for Miss j 
Dana’s safety, the love which had slumbered half j 
unconsciously in his bosom, burst forth with an 
intensity which left him no longer in doubt as | 
to his feelings. He had gone but about a mile, 
when he descried a riderless horse galloping to¬ 
ward him—it was Miss Dana’s. Our hero made 
am unsuccessful effort to catch the reins as the 
horse passed, and then sped, without delaying j 
for another attempt, still more swiftly onward, j 
About two miles further on, he saw a motionless 
object lying on the road. His heart sank. As 
he approaohed he perceived that his fears were 
realized. Miss Dana lay there totally insensible. 
Seldon raised her in his arms, but his agitation 
was so great that he could not determine if she 
were alive or dead; and so completely had excess 
of emotion destroyed his presence of mind, that 
not one of the many medical remedies, with which 
he should have been familiar, occurred to him. 
He oould only fold her fondly in his arms, kissing 
her pale cheeks, and calling on her name in tones 
of the deepest distress. Suddenly he thought he ! 


perceived a faint shade of pink returning to the 
white cheek—it deepened at the rapturous kiss 
of thanksgiving he pressed on her lips—it became 
a deep blush as he pressed her joyfully to his 
heart, and when he looked again in her faoe, the 
closed eyes half opened, and from under tha long 
lashes,* a sidelong glanoe of misohievous roguery 
flashed out, and a smile of peculiar meaning 
lurked about the mouth. That smile seemed to 
say, plainly as words, “you’re nicely oornered, 
sir!” Seldon caught its meaning, and instantly 
jumped at the conclusion that the whole scene 
had been but a preconcerted trick. Hurt and 
indignant, he sprang from Miss Dana’s side, and 
was about to utter some angry words, when he 
perceived by his companion’s sinking form, and 
pallid face, that she was again nearly fainting. 

“I believe I am somewhat hurt,” she said, 
pointing to her arm, which hung lifeless by her 
side. Our hero knelt beside her with words of 
conoern and sympathy. He saw at once that the 
arm was broken, and summoning his own reso¬ 
lution, he asked Miss Dana if she had strength 
and courage to have it set on the spot, telling 
her that by this promptness she would be saved 
much future pain, and promising to exert his 
utmost skill. Miss Dana assented, and bore the 
necessary pain Seldon was obliged to inflict, with 
such unflinching fortitude as increased still more 
the exalted admiration which he already enter¬ 
tained for her. 

Carried away by the excitement of the moment, 
and the tender compassion called forth by the 
occasion, words of love escaped our hero’s lips, 
of which he was unconscious till it was too late 
to recall them—nor did he wish to do so. In 
spite of the whispers of prudenoe, his heart ex¬ 
ulted in their utterance, and he listened breath¬ 
lessly for Miss Dana’s reply. It was so low that 
he had to bend his head to catch her whisper. 

“They told me you wanted to marry an 
heiress.” 

Seldon bit his lip. 

“Why don't you marry Miss Bancroft?” con¬ 
tinued his tormentor—“she’s a fortune, and— 
they say you’re a fortune-hunter.” 

An angry flash rose to Seldon’s cheek, but 
mastering himself in a moment, he replied, 

“Your taunt comes home to me with some 
truth; but surely, Mary, I had no reason to ex¬ 
pect it from you.” 

How Mary replied, and how the question was 
settled, I know not; I only know that half an 
hour afterward, w£en found by some of their 
friends, who had come in search of them, having 
become alarmed by the return of Miss Dana’B 
horse without a rider, they appeared io be on 
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the best of terms with each other, and notwith¬ 
standing Miss Dana’s painful aooident, her face, 
as well as that of our hero, was radiant with 
happiness. 

Miss Dana was duly scolded for her impru- 
denoe, and pitied for her misfortune; and, a9 to 
ride nome on horseback was impossible, the gen¬ 
tlemen contributed their overcoats, and the ladies 
their shawls, to form a couch for her on the 
bottom of one of the wagons. Thither Seldon 
carefully lifted her, and insisted ,on driving the 
vehicle himself. 

One morning, about a week from this time, an 
elderly gentleman, Mr. Banoroft, arrived at Mrs. 
Glemant’s. He had come on to esoort his daugh¬ 
ter and her friend home. Seldon was at the 
house at the time of his arrival, having called, 
as in duty bound, to visit his patient. He heard 
Mr. Bancroft’s name announced; what was his 
surprise then, to see Miss Dana spring into his 
arms, exolaiming, “my dear father!” Mrs. Cle- 
mant’s surprise was as great as his own. Her 
expressions of astonishment called forth an ex¬ 
planation, by which a romantio manoeuvre of the 
young ladies was brought to light. 

It appeared that Miss Bancroft, (late Miss 
Dana) haunted by the idea that she was only 
sought for her fortune, prevailed on her friend, 
on their arrival in an entirely new place, to 
change names with her. Mrs. Clemant was 
easily imposed upon, since, though an old friend 
of Miss Bancroft’s family, she had never seen 
our heroine since she was an infant, and the real 
Miss Dana was also personally a stranger to her. 
Thus favored by circumstances, the heiress in¬ 
dulged her whim of seeing how far she owed the 
homage she had been in the habit of receiving to 
her own attractions, and Miss Dana, on her part, 
was pleased with the eclat of passing herself off 
for an heiress. 

Just as our heroine had finished her hurried 
apologies and explanations to Mrs. Clemant and 
her father, the former was summoned from the 
room by the arrival of some visitors—a circum¬ 
stance at which Miss Bancroft inwardly rejoiced, 
as she bashfully presented her bewildered lover 
to her father, whispering, as she put her arms 
coaxingly around his neck— 

“The gentleman, father, whom I wrote to you 
about.’* 

“I see, I see,” cried the old gentleman, delibe¬ 
rately putting on his spectacles, and scrutinizing 
our hero narrowly, “this is your fortune-hunter, 
eh?” 

Miss Bancroft blushed for her lover’s embar¬ 
rassment at this ill-timed question, and replied 
warmly, 


“ No, sir—no fortune-hunter, as he has shown 
by his oonduct, whioh has proved him better than 
his words.” She paused a moment, and then 
with a charming blush and smile she extended 
her hand to Seldon, and added, still addressing 
her father— 

“He convinced me, sir, entirely to my satis¬ 
faction, that he was sincerely in love with the 
portionless Miss Dana—I shall not easily be per¬ 
suaded that he does not feel an equally strong 
attachment to Miss Bancroft.” 

Her eyes full of tenderness met those of her 
lover, who, quite overwhelmed, could only kiss 
the little hand he held, and remain silent 

Mr. Bancroft was a fond father—his daughter 
an only child—and, as the reader may imagine, 
under such circumstances all difficulties were 
smoothed away. Yet no sooner had the old gen¬ 
tleman given his consent to their engagement, 
than our hero, with that remarkable facility 
people have of tormenting themselves with little 
difficulties, when they have overcome great ones, 
felt himself so disturbed by the error he con¬ 
stantly committed of calling his betrothed Miss 
Dana , that he allowed her no peace till by chang¬ 
ing her name to Mrs. Seldon, he was relieved 
from so annoying an embarrassment. 

In justice to our hero we must say, that his 
first feeling on discovering the young ladies 
secret, was actual and positive disappointment 
that all his disinterestedness had been thrown 
away, and that he had wooed and won an heiress 
after all. Still, time reconciled him to this 
calamity, and he could not but acknowledge that 
his wife’s fortune stood him in good stead till he 
had succeeded in establishing himself in his pro¬ 
fession. 

Frank Seldon was ere long regarded as the first 
physician of the place, and his skill and ability 
are unquestioned by all except his tormenting, 
bewitching little wife, who sometimes gravely 
shakes her head, and warns her friends not to 
trust him in cases of dangerous fainting fits, as 
his practice on such occasions is peculiar, an 
snch as she does not approve of. 

I am sorry to be obliged to add that the num¬ 
ber of the bona fide Miss Dana’s admirers sud¬ 
denly diminished when she resumed her true 
character of a portionless maiden. One of them, 
however, who had been almost too modest to 
advance his claims when he thought her a® 
heiress, now stepped boldly forward and offe 
her his hand. Touched by his generous con¬ 
duct, Miss Dana promised to consider his sui 
favorably, and ere long she became the wife o 
one of the noblest of men. 
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THE CHANGING AND THE 


UNCHANGING. 


BY ELISE GBAY. 


The sunlight of a summer morning shone over 
a city. There was vivid life in the ceaseless 
motion and sound. The glittering carriages of 
the wealthy rolled over the paved streets, and 
passed by the rough carts of the lowly men of 
toil. 

Th® gay lady of high life attired in chameleon 
silks of beautiful, changing hues, met unheeding 
the widow in plain weeds of woe, or the begging 
child of misery and rags. 

A grave philosopher walked with meditative 
step. He saw not the crowd, but an author’s 
table in a little upper room. He had come to 
the last chapter of a work that must, Hope said, 
With eager voice, bring gold and a great name.- 
An artist was going to his studio, and with 
earnest gaze he studied all that could be seen of 
azure sky and white clouds floating above the 
high, dull walls. He was thinking of a sky of 
his own coloring, on which he would one day j 
look with joy, and the world with praise. I 

In a cellar among sheaves of straw fell a spark * 
of fire. No eye saw the tiny instrument that 
there began to do a great work of destruction. 
One slender blade gave at first a feeble light. 
Another and another caught the blaze, until 
the fierce hot flames rose high and kindled the 
beams above. A rush of many feet was heard, 
and screams of dismay. Fire—fire, was the cry 
and water—bring water, was the call. Bells 
rang out their loud alarms, and men in crowds 
pressed toward the smoke and flames. 

When the sun set that night the fires were 
subdued so too were hope and energy in many 
a heart. 

The author mourned the waste of years of| 
intellectual toil. The strength of his great mind * 
was changed to the weakness of a little child. 

In the young artist’s soul joy was turned to 
agony, as torturing fancy pictured to his eye the 
scorching flames blackening the glorious colors 
of his canvass. 

The widow’s woe had deeper grown. The 
humble rook—the scanty store of gold—last 
legacies of the lost, were gone. 

The proud man of fortune and the gay lady 
gazed on the fallen pillars of their palace, and 
knew their wealth was changed to want deeper 
than the beggar’s poverty. 

Von. XXIV.—9 


Are not such life’s real changes ? 

It was moonlight on the oceaft. From a 
vessel’s deck many happy eyes looked upward 
toward the full-orbed light, and down upon the 
waters sparkling in its silvery rays. 

Friend clasped to friend paced closely the 
deck, inhaling the summer air and the sweeter 
breathings of affection. A grey-haired man 
sported with a mirthful child, and told him 
strange stories of sights all over the world and 
storms at sea, till the boys wondering eyes grew 
dim with sleep, and the grandfather bore him to 
their cabin couch, where soon age and infancy 
were lulled to deep repose, “rocked in the cradle 
of the deep.” 

It was past midnight, and the sleepers on the 
sea saw not the oloud that arose on the azure 
sky. They heard not the first wail of the wind, 
but soon the storm raged fearfully, and awoke 
^ them to wild terror. 

! Who hath ever told the horrors of a shipwreck 
on the ocean, when the “cry is help, but no help 
can come ?” 

The bark was lost. 

The old man’s silvery locks mingled a moment 
with the white foam of a wave. Then he sank 
down with the clinging boy. 

Friend clasped to friend in life, descended 
together to that vast ocean sepulchre where lie 
the countless dead of the deep. 

Changing as the sea from calm to storm, is 
life to death. 

Hope suddenly flew to Love on fleet, bright 
wing, and whispered something only Love could 
hear—then quickly gave her pinions beauteous 
as her own, and they soared together and flew 
away. Hope drooped her wings upon a moun¬ 
tain height, and said to Love rest here—I will 
show thee thy future. 

Then she touched Love’s eyes with a strange 
wand, and Love looked and saw in the distance 
a land so wondrously beautiful, she turned away 
amazed, bewildered, and could not believe. Hope 
said, “fear not—it is surely thine. All that thy 
yearning nature desires is there—the streams of 
affection, and the flowers and fruits that drink 
their life on the borders—devotion and joy, and 
self-sacrifice and duty. Countless and nameless 
are the beauties and pleasures of tby future.” 
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Love gazed -with passionate, tender eyes, and 
'said with earnest tone, “is this truly my earthly 
lot?”—then drooped her wings lower, for the 
burden of bliss was heavy, and wept for o’er- 
flowing of soul. So she turned to the bosom of 
God to pour out its fulness there, and entreat 
His smile and His blessing. 

Strange and beautiful deceiver art thou, oh, 
Hope! While Love’s eyes were yet darkened 
with tears, ^he Siren flew suddenly away and 
was seen no more. Love turned her eyes and 
Hope was gone, and the glorious land of the 
enchantress had also vanished. Astonished, ter¬ 
rified she gazed—she waited, but Hope returned 
not again, nor the beautiful vision of her en¬ 
chanted land, the future. 

A wild, stern strife was in Love’s soul, and 
she turned away from God, and could cot say, 
“Thy will be done,” for her heart cried out in 


agony, “He hath no compassion.” Her bright 
wings fell off, and her spirit was broken. Slowly 
came she down from the mountain of her glorious 
vision and temptation, and went away, wounded, 
to the cavern of Despair. There lay she long, 
till at last a white form softly entered and em¬ 
braced her, and tenderly carried her out into the 
sunlight A low voice said, “I aril Faith, and 
am come to thy help.” Then she drew around 
the child of sorrow a mantle unstained by the 
beautiful, changing hues of earth, but of snowy, 
spotless whiteness, and Faith said, “it is the robe 
of Resignation. Wear it ever—it shall shield 
thee in burning heat and wintry storm.” 

Then Faith lifted Love from the earth and 
bore her to the bosom of God, and Love raised her 
grief-dimmed eyes and said, “ ‘even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in Thy sight.’ Here will 
I rest, for God only is unohanging.” 


THE SPIRIT SISTER. 

BY MAE! L. LAWSON. 


Soon shall my voice and step awake 
An echo in my home once more. 

Each household god will wear again 
The dear familiar look it wore; 

My books will smile a welcome back, 
Each picture hanging on the wall, 

My desk, with its half written pago, 
Life’s daily scenes again reoall. 

And yet my brow grows dark with care, 
Thy glance will never greet me there. 

Hind friends will welcome me again 
With greetings tender and sincere; 

A sister’s love, a sister’s care. 

From absence will appear more dear. 
The hnmble friend whose services 
Long years of quiet worth have told, 
Will gladly dream of my return, 

And clasp my hand in kindly fold; 
Still, still my brow grows dark with care, 
Thy smile will never meet me there. x 

Dear ones will gather round our board, 
My vacant chair once more be filled, 
But the glad mirth that sparkled there 
By silent tears shall oft be stilled. 

Thy deep and earnest tones shall wake 
Ho more affection’s soft reply— 

Nor thy sweet thoughts, refined and pure 
As angels, float serenely by; 

My brow is sad with heavy care, 

Thy voice will never greet me there. 


Young, happy girls with joyous glance, 
Companions of my careless hours, 

In gay attire, whose artless grace 

Recalls bright dreams of Spring and flowers, 
Will meet me in the crowded street 
With all the joy of other days: 

Then start to see my mourning robes, 

And pause, and sigh, with altered gaze, 
And feel that thou wilt never share 
With me again the balmy air. 

Entranced above the poet’s page 
With wrapt emotion I may bend, 

But read no more the chosen line 
To thee dear sympathizing friend. 

Art’s noblest works my sight may bless, 

The painter’s dream, the sculptor’s mould, 
But thou whose rapture met my own 
The silent dust must now enfold; 

Beauty in vain its charm may wear, 

For thee earth’s beauty is not fair. 

For thou art where the forms of earth 
Grow dim in splendor all undreamed, 
Diviner forms more exquisite 
Their loveliness on thee have beamed; 
God’s beauty has thy spirit filled, 

A Saviour’s love our own supplies, 

A father's, mother's, sister’s smile 
In Heaven meets thy longing eyes; 

My brow is free from darkening care, 

Thou hast all joys united there. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-*8 DIARY.” 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 80 . 


CHAPTER IX. 

Well, days and weeks went by, as they went, 
jostling our hero, Frank, and tossing him some¬ 
times, as if he were a foot-ball. He found him¬ 
self often at Amy’s side, or standing before her. 
Then he said to himself—“now thanks be given 1 
Now I will have some rest; and never a dog 
needed it more. How good it is to be herel 
How beautiful and sweet she is! I would know 
she were near me, if I could neither see nor hear. 
I would feel refreshed and rested. I would know 
that she were near, by this.” 

Perhaps she let the refreshment, the rest go 
on a while. Perhaps she sat or stood near him, 
listening, in a very still way to what he was 
saying, or reading, answering in a still way, a; 
sensible, charming way, so that Frank forgot: 
that he would read on, or that he would talk on; 
and said inwardly—in the depths of his soul— 
“she is a jewel! There is not on this earth 
another so fair, so good! I could bear anything 
with her at my side, in my home, as my bride, 1 
my wife, as the mother of my children. Ah, God 
knows what a Paradise this would be.” Amy 
fell in with his silent mood at first. She too— 
but Frank could not know whit she thought or 
felt. He only knew that the expression of her 
bent face gave him encouragement, pleasure. If 
he advanced upon this, if he tried to take her 
hand in his, if he said, “Amy—Amy dear”—if 
he was on the point of adding the thought that 
was so often trembling on his lips—“I love you, 
Amy,” she recoiled from him, with a look impas¬ 
sioned as she could make it, still with suffering 
in it, as Frank saw. She moved gently away; 
saying in gentle, often in choked tones—“I will 
see where mother is. I will see why she don’t 
come.” Or she said—“I will tell father you are 
here. He has something in the garden he wants 
to show you;” or when summer vacation came, 
“I will go and bring Davy.” 

Perhaps she did not return while he stayed. 
Perhaps she came when the rest were there, 
Webster, Wash, Johnny, Hesnut and all; and 
when the dim twilight was into the rooms. Or 
perhaps she came and stood close by her mother, 
where they all were in the yard or garden. 


Frank was not nil of the time at Swamscott. 
He often went to his uncle’s works at Tuberville; 
of these works he had the direct supervision; 
was often at Springfield, or Andover, two, three, 
or more days at a time; and often at his uncle’s 
summer place in Cambridge. He had, however, 
his wardrobe, his rambling equipments, and the 
best part of his library at Swamscott. He called 
it “comiDg home,” when he came to Swamscott. 
This gave his friends there pride and pleasure. 
They liked to hear him coupling those two words 
in that way. All but Amy. She seemed to 
breathe more freely when he went, and to feel 
oppressed when he came. Davy said to her one 
day, that Frank would probably leave Swamscott 
in September; and that evening, and many even¬ 
ings, she groaned half aloud in her chamber— 
“oh, when will September come.” 

If any one could know what was in Amy’s- 
way; what took her appetite and strength; what 
made her kinder and kinder toward all in the 
house, and toward Frank, when he was there, 
at the same time that the sad, thoughtful look 
about her mouth and eyes deepened more and 
more; if one could only know. But there seemed 
no way of finding it out, as may be gathered from 
the following little scenes. 

SCENE I.—THE GARDEN. 

Davy. —“Amy, my sister, you brush the beau¬ 
tiful calla.” 

Amy , with a languid smile. “Do I? I mustn’t, 
must I ?” 

Davy. —“No. But there is one thing I must 
do. I must go off to old Dartmouth to-morrow. 

1 rather hate it, on the whole; hate putting on 
the harness, tremendously, when I’ve been free 
a while. If you would do something but snrija 
in that new, strange way, Amy,” looking at nW 
closely, “if you would cry a little and say as 
you used to—‘I shall half die without you,’ I 
could go feeling better. What is it, Amy ? You 
are sadder than all the graves in Swamscott; 
what is it?” 

Amy, propping vp the calla she had bruised . 
“Nothing. You, all of you make mistakes about 
me. I am sure I laugh and talk as I always 
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have. I wish you would trytmd get it out of 
mother’s head that I am Bad, before you go. I 
will help you. I will laugh all the time.” 

Davy .—“That wont amount to anything unless 
you feel it; if, the next hour, one may oome sud¬ 
denly upon you, and see you—as I, as we all 
have seen you, so many times, lately! Tell me, 
Amy, what is the matter?” 

Amy, looking in his face and speaking earnestly. 
“Not anything, Davy. At any rate, not anything 
worth naming. Not anything that I can or shall 
name. I will see to myself. I will soon look to 
heaven and be satisfied. And don’t be troubled 
on my account, good, kind Davy. Don’t let 
mother.” 

SCENE n.—THE PARLOR, AT NIGHT. ( 

Frank, after having sat a long time silent. 
“Amy.” 

Amy, her head bent low on her hand , “What 
say, Mr. Hazeltine?” 

Frank .—You will speak to me in this ice-cold 
way; will not once say ‘Frank’ to me as you 
used to, when I was a stranger. I see that you 
hate me; that you hate me more and more. You 
don’t deny it,” having waited for a disclaimer. 
“Still, how I can love you so much and you hate 
me, is more than I can understand. I must go 
from Swamscott.” Still no answer. “I must 
‘go to-morrow, and not come back. You will try 
to like me a little better when I no longer trouble 
you, Amy?” 

Amy , with a calm but sad look and tone; with a 
look, in fact, as if she were turning to marble. “I 

shall always think as I do now, that you have 
been very kind to me, much kinder than I have 
deserved. Good-bye,” giving him her hand. 

Frank, fondling her hand between both his own 
and kissing it. “Good-bye. God bless you for 
all that you have been to me; for all that you 
will be to me while I live.” 

SCENE III.—THE BREAKFAST ROOM. 

Mrs. Hurlbut.—" What is my daughter thinking 
about, all this long time ?” 

Amy, starting and blushing , “I was thinking, 
a part of the time, about Davy’s coming next 
Saturday.” 

4|fr0. JIurlbut, sighing. “Still the thought seems 
to give you little pleasure. Davy will be happy 
to be at home with Frank here at the same time. 
They will go over all the old haunts. They will 
look almost like new ones, now that autumn has 
changed them so much.” 

A my. —Yes, they will, mother.” 

Mr,. JIurlbut. *< Winter is close by, once more. 

e rain beating on the windows, and the rose-! 


bushes and vines scraping the clapboards, tell a 
pretty loud story of its coming. Do you dread 
winter, Amy?” watching what answer her face 
gave. 

Amy .—“I don’t know. I believe I do; but I 
dare say I shall bear it very well when it comes. 
I have been thinking, mother, that I would like 
to go and see Cousin Mary. Her husband is 
coming to take Clarissa over early Saturday 
morning. They want me to go, and I want to.” 

Mrs. Hurlbut .—“And Davy will be here; and 
Frank, by a late train. You mustn’t go.” 

Amy. —“Oh, I must, mother!” with pleading, 
suffering looks and tones. “Davy will oppose 
me, and father. But, mother, you will help me, 
wont you? Let them see that you think it best 
for me to go—for it is best, as God knows. 
You will help me to go, wont you, dearest, best 
mother? Poor mother!” going to her, and run¬ 
ning her arm around her neck —“poor mother! 
the best mother that ever a girl had! I trouble 
you now; I know that I do; I have known it 
many a week. But it will be over. Let me go 
to Boxford; and I will cease all my—all my 
follies, and stupidities, and moping propensities 
there. You shall see, when I come back, that 
two fairies came to me at Boxford; one a wicked 
fairy, whom I shall send off with the whole load 
of discomforts she has been giving me, on her 
own shoulders; the other, a good fairy, will come 
with a smile, and put all manner of new plea¬ 
sures and contentments into my heart. And 
then I will come home.” 

Mrs. Hurlbut, smiling and holding her daughter's 
hand, “Yes, this is fine. How long will it be? 
how long must y^u stay for all these things to 
be done?” 

Amy .—“Four weeks, I think. I may go?” 

Mrs. Hurlbut. —“Yes; you shall go. Your 
father and Davy shan’t say one word to hinder 
you.” 

Amy .—“The best mother! I will tell the 
fairies when they come, that my mother is better 
than theirs can possibly be.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Wf. will next show our readers parts of certain 
letters that, while Amy was at Boxford, passed 
between her and one Gustavus Spencer, a gen¬ 
tleman unknown, as yet, to the reader, but very 
well known to Amy. He was the adopted child 
of her parents; and was in their family, as if he 
were a legitimate child of the house from the age 
of three to nineteen. From his fourth year to 
his ninth, inclusive, he was Amy’s little husband 
and she was his little wife; from his ninth to 
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Lis nineteenth he was her little brother, she his 
sister. Then, on the evening before the day on 
which he would go to meet an older brother, the 
only one left of his family, now in New Mexico, 
to try hiB hand at the game of fortune there, he 
asked her if she would be his wife when he came 
back—that was, if he came back rich as a Jew, 
and built a sort of tiny palace for her to live in. 

She didn’t care for his coming back as rich as 
a Jew, Amy said. Nor for the tiny palace he 
would build. She had always thought that she 
would like it best, living in a little brown house 
without any paint on it; a house like Mr. Tracy’s. 
But she would marry him when he came back, if 
he still liked her and wanted her for his wife. 
But the whole affair was to be kept, oh, so close 
between them! They were to speak and look 
the next morning, and to the time of his starting, 
precisely as if they were not engaged. Not a 
line was to be sent by him or her, while he was 
gone, lest people should find out something. He 
was to write often to Davy; Davy was to write 
often to him; and in that way they could hear : 
about each other, and perhaps send some little 
messages now and then—just remembrances and 
so on. 

Amy was sixteen then. Now she was nine¬ 
teen. Three years, and especially the last half 
year, had wrought great changes in the girl. : 
She had been, for some time, in the midst of l 
fiery trials; but now she had arisen to walk out j 
of them. She was no longer irresolute, no longer j 
weak; for she thought that now she saw clearly < 
what it was her duty to do—her duty as regarded j 
not only herself, but Gustavus, and—and one j 
other. And she bowed her head in infinite ten- j 
derness at every thought of that “one other.” j 
She had come to Boxford to do it No, Cousin I 
Clarissa; no, Cousin Mary; she could neither j 
ride, nor walk, nor see company, that day. 8he j 
must stay alone in her chamber and write a letter, j 

She wrote in a very candid, a very womanly 
way. After reviewing the years they had spent j 
together as brother and sister, the circumstances j 
and conditions of their early, impromptu be¬ 
trothal, she said—“And now tell me, Gustavus, j 
do you not find that it is very easy to live so long j 
and so far from me ? do you not find it easier and j 
easier every year, every month? Could you not 
now find another who would be more suitable for j 
you, with your love of splendor, and bustle, and j 
travel, whom you could love with a much heartier j 
love than you ever did or ever can me, your j 
‘chicken-hearted little sister?’ You remember j 
that this is what you were always calling me; j 
and Lam sure you felt a little contempt some- j 
times for my want of pride and spirit. i 


“I think you can answer ‘yes* to all these 
questions. If you can I shall be glad. I shall 
be glad to be your sister till my dying day, to 
welcome you when you come from your long 
journey, 'to be the bride’s-maid of your bride, 
(especially if she should happen to be one 
Clarissa Jackson) and then to go often to see 
you and her in your beautiful palace. Clarissa 
is very sprightly, very beautiful, very noble too. 
She always liked you—after she was over that 
long dislike, that is; and Davy and I have both 
seen that she changes color at your name. 

“Don’t delay an hour answering me. Tell 
me all your feelings and thoughts, as I have told 
you all mine. 

“ God grant that you may be very happy, and 
have an abundance, of friends off there. Don’t 
forget Him in trying to be rich; for dark hours 
must come to you. They come to all. And when 
they come nothing is sufficient for us but His 
right arm, Your loving sister, 

Amt.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

GUSTAYU8 SPENCER TO AMT HUBLBUT. 

“ Dear Child, you struck me ‘all in a heap,* 
as old Mrs. Peters says. But I do believe I —id 
est, (I don’t forget all my Latin, you see, as you 
said I would) I believe you see into things pretty 
well. The fact is, I am bound to be rich. I will 
have that palace yet; and if I get a palace, I 
can easily enough find a mistress for it. You 
wouldn’t marry me for a palace, but there are 
enough who will. Fudge! I will none of them, 
though! When I qpt rich, I will tell you what 
I will do. So! Here, Amy, I have been to my 
feet to jump and clap my hands for the new 
thought I have. You shall hear! I will get as 
rich as a Jew; then I will go poking homeward 
with—ah, but I shan’t tell. You’ll tell Clarissa; 
or if you don’t tell her, she’ll find the letter and 
read for herself. I remember all of her rum¬ 
maging old ways. This is my message to her. 
Tell her I remember all her rummaging old 
ways; and how I could never keep spruce-gum 
nor maple-sugar in table-drawer nor trunk-till, 
for her pelfish fingers. Tell her this. Tell Dicy 
I’m thinking of California. Tell him to andPt 
my last letter soon, or I may perhaps be off 
before it comes. Tell yourself to be ‘easy as 
an old shoe’ about me. Get married if you find 
anybody that is good enough for you—anybody 
that is really good enough, I mean. I never was. 
I never should be. I think, on my troth, that I 
would rather have a wife that I shan’t be quite 
so much afraid of. For instance,! never dared 
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to go near you without thinking back whether I 
bad been swearing or lying any for the day. I 
must always look in my pocket mirror too, to see 
if my face was clean and my hair parted even. 
This was when I was a boy, you see. 

‘‘Good-bye. Love to all. Remember me, all 
of you. Don’t forget this. There is nobody 
else to remember me and be glad when I come 
back, you know. And if there is nobody to do 
it, I shall dig a hole for my gold, put on a cowl, 
and go round with my head down wishing myself 
Your loving brother, 

Gustavus.” 

“Post Scriplum ,—If the time comes, Amy, 
when you sit and hem pillow-cases and towels, 
send word to me. I want to send you something. 

“If any one comes near Clarissa to talk about 
marriage, shoot him for me. Seriously, if any 
one does, write and tell me about it, 

Thine, Gust.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Mrs. Hurlbut believed in fairies from the 
day that Amy came back from Boxford. All felt 
the change; even Hesnut gambolled with higher 
glee, now that Amy often said—“ Hi! Hesnut;” 
and snapped her fingers in the old way. To the 
good parents it was as if some dark clouds were 
swept away, and the sun and the mild moon and 
stars, by turns, were shining in their place. 

Miss Humphreys, who, for a long time had 
watched Amy as if she were a barometer, saw. 
at the instant of meeting, the light in her face, 
the buoyancy in her frame. She went away 
tossing her head, curling her lip in an unamiable 
way, and saying to her mether—“ they’ve got 
him at last! Anybody can see that just looking 
at Miss Amy. Well, they’re welcome to him; 
they’ve tried hard enough, at any rate, Davy and 
all. I wouldn’t take so much pains for a king.” 

It was evening, in the depths of the winter. 
Old snows were spread out and heaped up in 
smooth drifts and in graceful wreaths; and now 
a new snow was falling in broad, lazy flakes, 
darkening the sky and obstructing the way. It 
Was windy; it was stinging cold. So that, on the 
whole, it was dubious without; but within—that 
^fepod reader, within the white house under i 
tW elms—was a cheerful scene, made up of 
contented faces, of warmth, and of ruddy light 
falling upon crimson curtains, upon carpet, and 
upon scarlet and white flowers, and dark green 
leaves in their brown vases. j 

Suddenly there was a noise of fast jingling 
Dells of a horse’s tramp and of sleigh-runners 
crushing the snow. Of the gate opening, of j 


vigorous feet coming to the door, and then, 
whew! of the door-bell. 

“It’s the preceptor!” said Wash. “It’s the 
way he always drives up and rings. I’m glad.” 
He was on the way to let him. 

“Hallo!” said he, at the door. “I told’em 
it was you, Mr. Singleton. I knew it was.” 

Mr. Singleton, meantime, just lay his hand on 
the boy’s head a moment, and now he was jump- 
| ing and stamping in just Mr. Singleton’s own 
way, to get the snow off. 

“ Come in here; right in here, where they all 
are, and where it’s warm as toast,” entreated 
Wash, now hold of his hand to lead him. 

Good! It was no more Ned Singleton than it 
was you, my bachelor friend. On the contrary, 
it was Ben Frank Hazeltine, as Wash and all the 
rest saw as soon as he came into the parlor door. 
He was covered with snow, he was stiffened with 
the cold, like a white polar bear. But they sur¬ 
rounded him. They clung to him one minute, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hurlbut to his cold hands, Wash 
and Johnny to his overcoat. 

Amy—bless her! what high satisfaction one 
saw beneath the quiet manner! Even Wash saw 
it. 

“ Amy likes you as well as Johnny and I do, 
now; I know she does,” said he, cuddling close 
to Frank. In passing, Mrs. Hurlbut had gone 
to the kitchen to see to having something hot 
'ind refreshing for Frank; Mr. Hurlbut to the 
stable to make his tired horse comfortable. 

“ Do you think she does ?” said Frank, seating 
himself and drawing Wash and Johnny close to 
him. 

“Yes; I know she does. I can always tell 
when she likes anybody.” 

“And when she don’t?” smiling. 

“Yes; and when she don’t. She didn’t use 
to like you very well last summer, when you 
were here.” 

Wash, as was evident, doubted a little whether 
it was right to say that; but was reassured upon 
finding that Frank and Amy both laughed. 

“She was too bad, wasn’t she, Wash?” 

“ Yes; I used to be almost mad with her some¬ 
times.” 

“Yes, so did I too.” 

In short, it was clear from the free, changed 
way in which Frank carried himself, from the 
eyes seeking Amy’s, lingering on her’s so often 
without a shadow of fear or uncertainty in them, 
us well as from his coming there tramping, so 
late at night, unannounced, unexpected, that the 
good fairy of whom Amy spoke, had been whis¬ 
pering in his ear. Those who say—“poh! no, 
that can’t be!” to this hypothesis, may believe, 
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if they choose, that Davy had been telling him 
of the long-standing engagement to Gustavus 
Spencer, and of her release from that engage¬ 
ment There is some reason for this belief, I 
confess; for that day week, Davy received a 
letter from Spencer telling him the whole story, 
and sending love to Amy and Clarissa; and that 
day—that is, the day in which Frank appeared 
at the white house, he had a letter from Davy, 
a very long letter. Frank read half of it and 
then flew one way and another, that he might be 
■ready for the last train of cars off Swamscott 
way. He oouldn’t be ready, and so he started 
at sunset, with his own horse and sleigh. 

“ One moment, Amy,” said Frank, when, at a 
late hour, she would have left the parlor for the 


I night with her father and mother. “ Please stay 
one moment.” 

He went over to her, took her hand, and looked 
into her eyes. Or, he tried to look into her eyes. 
But she dropped them; she dropped her head; 
she trembled like a leaf. And so Frank just took 
her into his arms and held her dose; feeling, 
that she was now his own. He too trembled; for 
he had suffered much. Now he enjoyed much. 
He said—“ dear Amy.” She answered, with her 
arm sliding about his neck—“ dear Frank —good 
Frank.” 

And this is all we have to say. Only they 
were married when New-Year came. 

Good-bye, good readers; especially, thou good 
bachelor reader, who envieth Frank. 


THE TWO KINGS. 


BT BUILT HESBKANH. 


Once I read a pleasant story 
As I sat at home alone, 

Of King Solomon’s great glory, 

And his Heaven-defended throne; 

How there came, from far Arabia, 

Where the world’s famed spices grow, 
One, with camel-loads of treasure, 
Humbly, at his feet, to bow. 

Not as seemed a lowly suppliant, 

Bent the stranger lady there, 

For her clothes were very costly, 

Wrought with broidery most rare. 

On her hand a signet glittered, 

O’er her temples shone a crown, 

With a heart that asked but wisdom 
Came that dame of old renown. 

And the Abyssinian rangers 
Tell oft of the Southern Queen, 

(And, in many a fabled legend, 

All her graces may be seen.) 

How her generous heart dilated 
As they told the spices o’er, 

Gold and gems—111 Israel’s palace 
Never saw the like before. 

And she deemed it poor, in changing 
For the wondrous Hebrew lore. 

Many ages came, thereafter, 

One who spake in greater-wise 
In the self-same royal city 
Where yon buried monarch lies. 

And he proved a lofty chieftain— 

(i Prince of Peace” they called his name, 
Given, ’mid splendor, on his birth-night, 


When the liveried servants oame 
From his court, to tell the people, 
With loud trumpets, of his fame. 

Then, again, from far Arabia, 

Nobles came and knelt there down, 
Bringing gold, and spice, and incense. 
To the king without a crown, 

For a star, in Heaven, had told them 
Of his very great renown. 


Yet his people oared not for him. 

He was lowly in their eyes, 

As dry roots, in Autumn pastures, 

To them, was his earthly guise. 

From their gates the rulers spurned him. 
So he sought the valley’s shade; 

’Mid its pleasantness and quiet, 

Or on hills, whole nights, he prayed. 

Strangely, while the great despised him. 
Sweet young children’s heads were laid 

On his bosom; while the cunning 
Planned till they his grave had made. 


And the earth, grown old and weary 
In the sins of many years. 

Even this was sanctified 
By the virtue of his tears. 


♦ 


Still more wonderful his story, 

As our time the riddle bares, 

For, even now, a greater glory 
Than King Solomon’^ he wears. 

And, though great and rich ones seek him 
Sitting on his shining throne, 

Gentle hearts, and little children, 

Best he loves and calls his own. 
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CLOTHING OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


BY E. J. TILT, X. D. 


Man not only maintains his heat by food, but 
also by clothing. By superposing garments one 
upon the other, he surrounds himself with a cor¬ 
responding number of warm atmospheres, so as 
to prevent the escape of heat. 

There seems to be a decided determination on 
the part of man to mar as far as possible the 
Creator’s intentions respecting his chief work. 
In the Ethnological room of the British Museum 
may be seen a cradle, so contrived as to flatten 
down the forehead of the infant, and to give it 
all the appearance of an idiot. In the Celestial 
Empire the feet are so cunningly bandaged as 
effectually to make a Chinese lady hobble all her 
life; and, until very lately, a neighboring nation, 
who, like the Chinese, boast of being in the van 
of civilization, without, however, laying claim as 
yet to the immutability of t6eir institutions, 
used to bind up the limbs and bodies of their 
little ones as carefully as the Egyptians did their 
- dead. We have fortunately no such plans to 
deprecate at home, but when seeing an infant 
dressed for the first time, we have often been 
struck with the idea that many of the pretty 
little things with whioh he is harnessed might be 
dispensed with. We are afraid we have already 
said enough to raise against us a whole army of 
mothers, grandmothers, and nurses; but having 
given utteranoe to half our opinions, it would be 
unmanly not to conclude, and say that, in our 
estimation, so long as an infant is a perfectly 
passive little thing, without even the power of 
crawling, it would be quite enough to bandage 
him with a roller, and dress him in a loose gown. 
With a flannel and a blanket the child may be 
made as warm as necessary. At all events, there 
should be nothing tight about him, and, above 
all, no pins by which he might be wounded. 

The child should be accustomed to go bare¬ 
headed both day and night This is generally 
*^ltted by medical men to be the best plan of 
warding off a tendency to determination of blood 
to the head, and those affections of the brain 
which are so fatal at that age. A thin cap, as 
gay as a mother wishes, can be always ready to 
be put on, so often as the child is brought down 
into the drawing-room, to be the cynosure of all 
eyes, and the admired of all observers. 

We think it good to short-clothe a child early, 


and thus to give him as soon as possible the 
greatest freedom of his limbs; but in this, parents 
must be guided by the season of the year, as it 
would not be well to make this change in winter. 
On undressing a child from two to three years 
of age, we frequently find the frock tied tightly 
round the waist, so as to give a graceful appear¬ 
ance to the figure; for the same reason are the 
under garments similarly tightened, and some¬ 
times so much so that red lines are marked upon 
the body. Now it must be apparent to all that 
this constant pressure must tend to prevent the 
full development of the chest requisite for respi¬ 
ration, which is repeated so many times during 
every minute, and that it must likewise interfere 
with the growth of the child. Again, the little 
clothes are supported by bands and tapes which 
are called shoulder-straps, although they are not 
so in reality, for they are thrown off the shoul¬ 
ders to make the children look pretty, and press 
upon the side of the arm about an inch below the 
head of a bone which can be easily felt, and is 
the humerus or bone of the arm. This pressure 
cannot be made without depriving the child of 
the free use of his arms, to extend which he 
has to overcome the weight and pressure of the 
clothes. Muscular aotion being thus impaired, 
the child is prompted to assume a stooping posi¬ 
tion, and thus is laid the first foundation of round 
shoulders, of contraction of the chest, and of flat¬ 
tening of the ribs. 

But in this favored land there are many 
mothers judicious enough to consider the health 
of their little ones of more importance than their 
appearance, and will seek it by all the means 
which can be brought home to their understand¬ 
ing. Having been told that the child should be 
left free of his dress, they will take care that 
there be sufficient spac# for the hand to pass 
freely undef his clothes, and then fanoy that the 
child’s health is safe, so far as dress is con¬ 
cerned; but the body runs almost as great a 
chance of deformity on acoount of the plan of 
throwing the shoulder-straps off the shoulders, 
so that the whole weight of the clothes presses 
on the side of the arm and under its joint. 

Such are the defects of the present system of 
dressing children. By showing how they ought 
to be dressed, we shall at the same time show 
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how these defects can be avoided. The child's 
shirt should be roomy, but not too full, so as to 
make oreases. The bodice should be made long- 
waisted, and to fit the frame, but a large piece 
of elastic tissue in front should permit the free 
expansion of the chest. The shoulder-straps 
should be sewn in front of the bodice, and pass 
over the shoulders so as to cross each other, and 
button under the blade-bone of the opposite side; 
for the weight of the soldier's knapsaok should 
rest as much as possible on the shoulders, it 
stands to reason that the shoulders should bear 
the weight of the child's clothes. The petticoats 
must be buttoned to the lower part of the bodice, 
so that no tight strings may impede respiration. 
The frock ought not to be made tighter than the 
bodice: it must rest, like it, upon the shoulder, 
so that it may no more impede the raising of the 
arms than a man's coat. In a few words, the 
weight of the clotheB should rest upon the shoul¬ 
ders by a band, which can be made of elastic 
tissue; and until the eighth or ninth year, when 
the hip in girls is sufficiently formed to sustain 
the petticoats, they should be buttoned to the 
bodice. Mothers and dressmakers may object 
to covering the shoulders, but by so doing, the 
chest will be preserved against the evil effects 
of a variable temperature, so often causing fatal 
complaints; and if the shoulders are covered in 
childhood, they will be better worth exhibiting at 
a later period in life. Fashion at this moment, 
however, coincides with common sense, and chil¬ 
dren are beginning to be dressed more “eh 
coeur,” as it is termed, or to show less of the 
shoulder; and perhaps even some of our most 
prejudiced fair readers will smile our forgiveness 


when we tell them that the shoulder-straps can 
be so arranged as to be passed under the arm, 
completely out of sight, whenever the mother 
is anxiouB to show off her little one to the best 
advantage. 

Flannel next the skin is unnecessary, and 
should be kept in reserve in case it should be 
required at some later period of life; but if chil¬ 
dren are delicate, or prone to chilblains, lamb’s- 
wool socks should be worn throughout the winter. 

There is nothing exaggerated in the following 
picture of a fashionably-dressed child, as drawn 
by Dr. Maunsell, in his valuable work:—“Who 
has not seen one of those miserable victims of 
parental vanity, whose appearance in our streets 
will sometimes, upon a March or November day, 
strike cold into our hearts? The cap and feathers 
set upon, not covering, the child’s head, and 
probably of a color and richness contrasting 
mournfully with blue ears, sharpened nose, and 
shrunken cheeks, in which cold has assumed the 
features of starvation—the short kilt and High¬ 
land hose, exposing between them cracked and 
shivering knees—altogether require for their de¬ 
scription more graphic power than we presume 
to lay claim to." 

Need we say that a mother should not gratify 
her vanity by letting her little ones thus go bare¬ 
legged, or sometimes even bare-kneed in winter, 
since there are woollen leggins to be had? For 
if she so much wishes to see the contrast of the 
flesh-color on the white displayed above and 
below, we suggest the possibility of matching the 
flesh tint bo well in some warm material, that 
children may be kept warm, while they seem to I 
be “sqns culotte .” 


THE ALMOND BOUGH. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 


BY BEY. Q. W. B0GEB8. 


Bough of the beautiful Almond tree, 

Type of the earthly, I gaze on thee. 

Bright are thy blossoms, but they shall fade 
Like the fair child in the tomb soon laid. 
Thus if I leave thee, or pluck thee now, 

To weave a wreath for my young love’s brow, 
All is the same—thy green leaf shall fall, 

As pleasures pass from the grasp of all. 

Day aft§r day, see the bright sun rise, 

Only to set in the evening skies; 

See by the way-side the flowers in bloom— 
Zephyrs are wafting their grateful perfume, 


While they are saying to each passer by, 
u Haste to enjoy us ere we shall die,” 

Haste, for the zephyr will soon be past, * 

And the ripe bloom will not always last. 

Garlands at morn for the fair I weave, 

Yet they shall fade ere the festal eve; 

So will the Spring-time pass with the hours, 
Beauty and pleasure leave their bowers, 

All that is earthly forgotten be 

With the frail bough of the Almond tree. 

Oh, that all bright things, when they shall fade, 
May, like this wreath, at love’s shrine be laid. 
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UNA. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIPSEY GIRL. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTnnTBD FROM PAGE 113 . 


CHAPTER VIII. 

No human«being can comprehend the desola¬ 
tion, the heart sickness that seized upon me after 
this interview with Cora. Nothing had been ex¬ 
plained between us. I had looked in her face, 
and saw it bathed with tears and guilty blushes, 
from which my very soul shrunk back. My love 
for that girl had been so true, so deep—my love 
for him—it was like uprooting the life within 
me, the agony of bitter conviotion that he was 
trifling with me, with her perhaps. But the very 
intensity of my sorrow made me calm, nay, even 
kind to her. I think at that moment she would 
have confided in me entirely, had I urged it upon 
her, for she was deeply moved—but I could not 
do it! For worlds I would not have heard the 
details of his miserable perfidy: they would have 
driven me mad. 

My faith in human goodness, which had 
hitherto been to me like a religion, was from 
this time broken up. I was adrift on the world, 
full of doubt, terror and contempt. Cora, George] 
Morton, where among them all could I look for 
truth ? The wickedness of Lady Catharine seemed 
noble oompared to them. 

I had no other friends, save the two kind 
hearts in my own home, and there I fled for 
shelter as a wounded bird to his nest. 

It is said that there is no real love unless re¬ 
spect fot its object composes the greater share: 
but is it a truth? Is it the worthy and good on 
whom our affections are most lavishly bestowed? 
The history of every day life tells us no—the 
history of my own heart answers no. Amid all 
Jhe bitter feelings that tortured me, love for the 
wo beings that had wronged me most was still 
at the bottom, a pang and curse, but there. 

With all my apparent and real frankness, there 
was a power of suppression in my nature that 
no one would have believed. With regard to my 
own feelings I was always reserved and silent, 
they were too sacred for every day handling, and 
nothing but the inspiration of some generous 
impulse, or the idea that I could have senea- 


tions to be ashamed of, ever won me to confess 
anything of that inner life which was both my 
heaven and my torment. Oh, what torment it 
proved then! 

But even then I was of a nature “to suffer 
and be strong.” Self-centred in my desperate 
anguish I went on in life, giving out no visible 
sign by whioh those two beings who loved me, 
Turner and Maria, could guess that I had been 
so deoeived. 

It was well that I had this strength, that the 
springs of life within me were both elastic and 
powerful, for the great battle of existence had 
but just commenced. I had been aroused to a 
knowledge of the feebleness and falsehood of 
others; soon I was to learn how much of evil 
lay sleeping in my own nature. 

One night Turner came home earlier than 
usual, and in a tumult of exoitement that we 
had seldom witnessed in him before. 

He came to my little room, where I now spent 
all the day. 

“Zana, Zana,” he said, drawing me toward 
him, “come hither, I have something to tell you 
—I have news.” 

“What news?” I inquired, with a pang, ft> r i* 
seemed to me that Cora and Irving must have 
something to do with a subject that could so in¬ 
terest the old man. “ I—I am not fond of news. 
Turner. Nothing good ever comes to me now. 

“ God only knows, ohild, whether it is for good 
or for evil, but Lord Clare is in England! On 
his way even now to the Hall.” 

My heart swelled. I felt the blood leaving my 
lips; and even my hands grew oold as ice. 

“Turner,” I said, wringing his withered hand 
in mine—“Turner, is Lord Clare my father? 

His small eyes opened large and wide. The 
wrinkles deepened on his face like lines upon a 
map. My question took him by surprise. 

“I would give ten years of my lif®> Zana, t® 
say yes or no with certainty.” 

“Then you oannot tell me,” I cried, cruelly 
disappointed. 
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“Oh, if I could—if I only could, all might yet 
end well with yon poor child. But there is no 
proof—I am not certain myself. How then will 
it be in my power to convince him ? If you could 
but remember. You were six or seven years old 
when we found you, Zana, and at that age a child 
has many memories—but you had npne.” 

“Yes, one—I remember her faoe.” 

“But nothing more?” 

“No, nothing. To attempt anything more is 
painful. It wrenches all my faculties, and brings 
forth shadows only.” 

“ This is always the answer. What can I do ?” 
muttered the old man, “resemblanoes are no 
proof, and I am not sure of that. Zana, have 
you the least idea how Lord Clare looks?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “for I have seen his por¬ 
trait.” 

“ There again,” muttered the old man—“ there 
again, at every turn I am blocked out But that 
other face, what is it like ?” 

“Dark^sad; great flashing eyes full of fire, 
but blaok as midnight; hair like the folds of a 
storm-cloud; a mouth—but how can I describe 
it, so full of tender sorrow, so tremulous. Tell 
me, is this like my mother? Was she thus or 
not?” 

“It is too vague, I cannot tell.” 

“But I have seen it, not flashing thus, but real, 
every feature still; it was only one glimpse, but 
I knew it was her.” 

“Where did you see this? Long since and 
living ?” 

“No, it was a picture;at Clare Hall, I took it 
from an old cabinet of black wood covered all 
over and rough with jewels.” 

“Where is it now—that picture?” 

“Lady Catharine has it, she snatched it from 
me.” 

“But you knew the face?”j 

“Tes, I knew the face.” 

“This is something, but not enough,” said 
Turner, thoughtfully. 

“Still if his heart speaks for us-” 

I laid one hand on my bosom, for it swelled 
with painful force. “ My heart is speaking now,” 
I said. “If he is my father, there will come an 
answer.” 

A# I spoke, the sound of distant bells came 
sweeping through the trees, and we heard the 
faint murmurs of a shout, as if people at a great 
distance were rejoicing together. 

“He has come. It is from the village,” said 
Turner, and tears rolled down his cheeks. “My 
boy—my boy, God bless him. Will you not soy 
God bless him, Zana?” 

I could not answer, every clash of the bells 


seemed to strike against my heart. I knew it 
was my father that was coming; but when Turner 
asked me to bless him, that face came before me, 
and I could not do it. 

Turner left me, for the state of excitement in 
which those bells had thrown him allowed of 
nothing but action. He followed no path, but I 
saw him running at full speed across the park, 
as if the weight of twenty, not sixty-five years, 
went with him. Directly, and while the sunset 
was yet red in the west, I heard the sound of 
carriage wheels and the swell of dying shouts, 
as if thfe villagers had followed their lord up to 
the lodge-gate. Then all grew still, save the 
faint sound of wheels, the rustle of a thousand 
trees, that seemed to carry off the shout amid 
the sighing of their leaves. 

I could not rest, for thought was pain. I wan¬ 
dered about the house, and at length went down 
Btairs in search of Maria. She sat in the little 
breakfast-room, surrounded by the twilight; and 
as I entered softly, the sound of her weeping 
filled the room. 

I crept to her side, and sitting down at her 
feet, laid my head on her lap, excited beyond 
endurance, but with no power to weep. 

She passed her hand softly down my hair, and 
sobbed more passionately than before. 

“What are you crying for? Everybody else 
seems happy. Only you and Turner receive the 
Lord of Clare Hall with tears,” I said. 

“We parted from him with tears,” she an¬ 
swered, sobbing afresh. 

“You knew him well then, ma bonne?” I said, 
plunging into the subjeot recklessly now that it 
was commenced. 

“Knew him well,” she answered. Then break¬ 
ing into Spanish, she murmured among her tears, 
“too well—too well for him or for us.” 

She took my face between her hands, and gazed 
down upon it with mournful tenderness. 

“My bird,” she murmured, “ask me no ques¬ 
tions about the earl, my heart is full to-night. 
It is not you that sits at my feet, but another— 
another. Oh, what became of her?—what be¬ 
came of her ? More than ten years, and we have 
no answer to give him.” 

“That person—she who sits in my place over¬ 
shadows me in your heart—is it my mother?” I 
questioned, in a whisper. 

“The God of heaven only knows!” she an¬ 
swered, passionately. “Do not question me, 
child, for the sound of those bells has unlocked 
my memory—I have no control over myself I 
shall say forbidden things. Hush, hush, let me 
listen.” 

I kept my head upon her lap, brooding in 
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Bilence over the words she had spoken. I could 
wait, but a stern determination to know all, to 
solve the mysteriousness that surrounded me, 
filled my being. I thirsted for entire knowledge 
regarding myself, and resolved to wrench it from 
its keepers, whatever pain it might bring or 
give. 

But after Maria had wept a while, she grew 
calm and circumspect. I could feed my craving 
with no more of her passionate outbreaks. We 
sat together till deep in the night conversing in 
abrupt snatches, but I gathered nothing from 
what she said to confirm my suspicion that at 
least a portion of my history was in her keeping. 

Turner did not return that night, nor till deep 
in the next morning. When he did appear it was 
with a step of lead, and with trouble in his heavy 
eyes. Maria meet him at the door, and a few 
hasty words passed between them before he en¬ 
tered. 

As they came in I heard her say, as if repeat¬ 
ing the word after him, “dying! not that—oh, 
not that!” 

“It has killed him at last—I knew it—I fore¬ 
saw it from the first,” answered Turner, bitterly. 
“The fiends—would to heaven they had all been 
smothered in their holes before he-” 

“Hush,hush,” said Maria, “not a word against 
her. If he is dying—what may her fate have 
been?” 

“ God forgive me, I was wrong—but there is a 
sight up yonder, Maria, that would draw feeling 
from marble. But, Zana—where is she?” 

“Has he spoken of it? . Has he inquired?” 
asked Maria, quickly. 

“He asked only one question—if she was 
found, nothing more.” 

“And you spoke of Zana?” 

“No, of what use would it be? I have no 
right to torture him with bare suspicions; but 
the girl—let him see her—if his heart does not 
speak then, we never must.” 

“She will not refuse—you always judge 
rightly,” was Maria's mild rejoinder. “Must 
I go with her?” 

“No, let her'come alone. Go tell her.” 

I came forward and put my arm through that 
of the old man: he drew back, held me at a dis¬ 
tance with both hands, and pondered over every 
feature of my face as if his life had depended on 
perusing them correctly. At last he drew me 
gently toward him, and smoothed my hair with 
his palms. 

“Zana,” he said, “you are a woman now, be 
firm and still; whatever you see do not give 
way.” 

“I will not; guide and I shall follow steadily.” 


“ Lady Catharine is at the Hall,” he said. 

“I know It.” 

“She forbids you to come; she threatens me 
if I attempt to bring you to Lord Clare. Have 
you courage to follow me against her orders?” 

“Yes!” 

“And her son’s, should he urge them on me?” 

My words came like lead, but I answered, 
“yes,” to that also. 

“But will you do more than that for my sake, 
Zana? Will you steal in privately and avoid 
them all?” 

I could not answer at first. The mere thought 
of entering that stately dwelling was hateful: but 
to enter it stealthily like the thief that woman 
had called me was too much. Unconsciously I 
recoiled. 

“Zana, Lord Clare cannot live many days. If 
he dies without seeing y^u all is lost—will you 
come ? Will you be guided once—only this once 
by old Turner?” 

I remembered all that he had done for me, all 
his beautiful integrity of character, and blushed 
for the hesitation which seemed like distrust 

“I am ready to follow you now, and always,” 
I said. “Tell me what to do, and I will obey.” 

“Thank you, child,” said the old man. “Come 
at once, in the dress you have on. Lady Catha¬ 
rine has gone out to drive, if she returns before 
we leave, have no fear, I shall be with you." 

I threw a mantle over me and went out keep¬ 
ing up with Turner, who walked rapidly and 
absorbed in thought. We entered the back door, 
over the very steps, upon which the old man had 
found me ten years ago. He seemed to remem¬ 
ber it, for as I crossed the threshold he turned 
and reached forth his hand as if to help me along. 
His heart was busy with the past, one could see 
that very plainly, for he gave a little start as I 
took his hand, gave me a sort of apologizing 
smile, and then I saw tears steal one by one into 
his eyes as he pressed my hand and drew me 
forward. We threaded the hall, and mounted 
the massive oak staircase without encountering 
even a servant. Then Turner clasped my hand 
tighter, as if to give me courage, and led me 
rapidly through several vast chambers, till we 
came to a closed door at which he paused. 

“Step into that window and hide yourself be¬ 
hind the curtains,” he whispered. 

I went at once, and when he saw the heavy 
crimson silk sweep over me, Turner knoc e 
lightly at the door. . 

It was opened by a young man who steppe 
out and spoke in a whisper. 

“He has been inquiring for you?” 

“That is well,” answered Turner, “you c 
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leave him entirely now and get some rest, I will 
take your place.” 

“Thank you. I have just brought some fruit, 
you will find it on the tray yonder,” said the 
man, evidently glad to be relieved. 

“Yes, yes, I will attend to it.” As he spoke, 
Turner followed the young man into the next 
room, watching him as he walked down the long 
perspective of a neighboring gallery. 

When certain that he was quite alone, the old 
man came to the window and stepped behind the 
drapery. He was very pale, and I saw by the 
nervous motion of his hands that he was sub¬ 
duing his agitation with a strong will. 

“Zana,” he whispered, huskily, “I am going 
in; after a little follow me with the fruit you 
will find yonder. Bring it in, quietly, as if you 
were one of the Hall people. Then obey my 
directions as they would? Do you comprehend?” 

“Perfectly,” I whispered, trembling from head 
to foot, but resolute to act. 

'‘•Now God be with us!” he ejaculated, wring¬ 
ing my hand. 

“Amen!” trembled on my lip, but I could not 
speak. 

He left me and entered the chamber. I waited 
a moment, holding one hand over my heart, which 
frightened me with its strange beating. Then I 
stepped forth and looked around the room. It 
was a sort of ante-chamber, large and richly fur¬ 
nished, but somewhat in disorder, as if lately 
used. Upon a marble table in one corner stood 
some crystal flasks ruby with wine, and with 
them a small silver basket full of fruit, with a 
vase of flowers crowded close to it. 

Even then the rude way in which these ex¬ 
quisite objects were huddled together wounded 
my sense of the beautiful, and with my trembling 
hands I hastily arranged the fruit, mingled snowy 
and golden flowers with the rich glow of the cher¬ 
ries, and shaded the strawberries with cool green 
leaves. As I gathered the creamy white raspber¬ 
ries in the centre of the basket with trembling 
haste, Turner opened the door and looked out. 
His face, so pale and anxious, startled me, and I 
almost let the basket fall. 

He closed the door, and nerving myself I lifted 
the fruit again and carried it forward. One mo¬ 
ment’s pause at the door and I went in. 

It was a large chamber, full of rich, massive 
furniture.. The Windows were all muffled with 
waves of crimson silk, and I found myself in the 
hazy twilight they created, dizzy and blinded 
with a rush of emotions that it seemed impos¬ 
sible for me to control. After a little, the haze 
cleared from my vision, and I saw before me a 
tall man, attenuated almost to a shadow, sitting 


in a great easy-chair with his eyes closed as if 
asleep. 

I looked at him with a strained and eager 
gaze. His head rested on a cushion of purple 
silk, and a quantity of soft, fair locks, so lightly 
threaded with silver, that, in the rich twilight of 
the room, all traces of it was lost, lay scattered 
over it in all the silky gloss it had known in 
youth, with the purple glowing through. The 
face was like marble, pure, and as white, but 
with dusky shadows all around the eyes, and a 
burning red in the cheeks that made me shud¬ 
der. A Turkish dressing-gown of Damascus silk, 
spotted with gold and lined with emerald green, 
lay wrapped around his wasted figure; his hands 
were folded in the long Oriental sleeves, and I 
could see the crimson waves over his chest rise 
and fall rapidly with his sharp and frequent 
respiration. 

I stood beside him unnoticed, for my footsteps 
had fallen upon the richly piled carpet lightly as 
an autumn leaf. The basket shook and rustled 
in my hands, for my limbs knocked together, and 
the perspiration started upon my arms and fore¬ 
head. But I made no sound, forced back the tears 
that struggled in my heart, and stood waiting for 
what might befall. 

Lord Clare turned feebly on his cushion, and 
let one pale hand fall down from his bosom. 

“Turner,” he said, in a faint, low voice, “did 
I not ask for something?” 

“Yes, my lord—some fruit. It is here.” 

I approached. Lord Clare opened his eyes— 
those wild, blue eyes, and turned them full upon 
me. 

I could no longer bear my weight, my limbs 
gave way, and I fell upon one knee, holding up 
the basket between my shaking hands. 

Turner drew close to my side, holding his 
breath and trembling. 

Lord Clare did not touoh the fruit, but fell 
slowly back on the cushion with his great burn¬ 
ing eyes upon my face. 

« Turner,” he said at last, sitting upright, and 
speaking in quick gasps—“ Turner, what is this? 
Who is she?” 

“I do not know,” answered the old man, “we 
found her on the door-step years ago. Be tran¬ 
quil, Master Clarence. If she iB the one we have 
sought for, there is no proof but those eyes—that 
face.” 

Lord Clare reached out his arms, and tears 
smothered the painful gaze of his eyes. 

“Aurora,” he said, in a voice of such tender¬ 
ness that my tears followed it, “forgive me before 
Idie.” 

Turner clasped his hands and held them up 
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toward heaven, trembling like aspen leaves, while 
tears rolled silently down his cheeks. 

“ You know, Master Clarence, it cannot be her¬ 
self.” 

Lord Clare turned his eyes from me to Turner, 
then lifting one pale hand up to his forehead, he 
settled it over his eyes, and directly great drops 
came starting through the fringes. A feeble 
shudder passed over his frame, and he murmured 
plaintively, “no, it is her child, our child. But 
where is she ?” 

“I never learned,” answered Turner, sadly. 

“Ask her, I cannot.” 

“It is useless, my lord, she knows nothing!” 

“ She must—she must—my child was six years 
old. At that age children know everything,” he 
answered, eagerly, “and Zana was very forward, 
my bright Zana.” 

He looked at me doubtingly, till I shrunk from 
the feverish glow of his eyes. At last he spoke, 
and my very heart trembled beneath the sweet 
pathos of his voice. 

“Zana, where is your mother? Tell me, child, 
I cannot die till she has spoken to me again.” 

I bowed down my head and answered only 
with bitter sobs. 

“ Is she dead ? Is Aurora dead that you weep, 
but cannot speak?” he questioned, faintly. 

“Alas! I do not know!” was my agonized 
reply. 

“My child—Zana—and not know of her 
mother’s fate! what unnatural thing is this?” 
he cried, burying his face in the long sleeves 
of his gown. “This child is not my daughter, 
Turner; Aurora’s child could not have forgotten 
her mother thus.” 

I struggled with myself—from my innermost 
soul I called on God to help me—to give me 
back the six years of life that had been wrested 
from my brain. My temples throbbed; my limbs 
shook with the effort, it seemed as if I were 
going mad. 

Lord Clare lifted his face; his eyes swam in 
tears; his pale lips trembled. Laying both hands 
on my head, he spoke to me again, spoke so ten¬ 
derly I thought my heart must break before he 
had done. 

“Zana—my daughter—my poor, lost child, 
what has come over you? Do not be frightened 
—do not tremble so. Look up in my face—let 
me see your eyes fully. Turner, they are her 
eyes, my heart answers to them, oh, how mourn¬ 
fully. Zana, I am your father, you should know 
that, altered as I am, for men do not change like 
children. There, love, there, stop crying, calm 
yourself. I have but one wish on earth now, and 
that depends on you.” 


“On me?” I gasped. 

“On you, my darling. Listen, I call you 
darling, does not the old word bring back some 
memory?” 

He looked beseechingly in my face, waiting 
for a reply that I could not give. My head 
drooped forward, bowed down with the anguish 
of my imbecility. 

“ It is sweet—it thrills my heart to the centre,” 
I said, mournfully. 

“And awakes some memory? You remember 
it as something heard and loved, far, far back in 
the past. Is it not so?” 

I shook my head. 

He bent forward, wound his arms lovingly 
around me, and, drawing me upward to his 
bosom, kissed my forehead. 

“And this,” he said, folding me to his heart, 
so close that I could feel every sharp pulsation. 
“Is there nothing familiar now?—nothing that 
reminds you of an old stone balcony, full of 
flowers, and a bright little thing leaping to her 
father’s bosom; and she, that noble woman, bo 
darkly beautiful, looking on? Child, my Aurora’s 
child, is there no memory like this in your soul 
now?” 

“ This tenderness has filled my heart with tears, 
I can find-nothing else there,” I answered, sadly. 

He unfolded his arms, and they dropped down, 
loose and helpless, like broken willow branches, 
and the quick panting of his bosom made me 
shudder with a thought that he was dying. I 
arose, and then he started upright in his chair, 
and fixed his flashing eyes upon me. 

“Is this creature mine or not?” he said 
“Aurora’s daughter or a mockery? Am lac- 
cursed among the children of the earth for one 
wrong act? Will this mystery walk with me to 
the grave? Am I a father or childless? Girl, 
answer me—wring the truth from that brain! 
Before God I must know it, or death will not 
be rest. Youf mother, Zana—where is your 
mother?” 

His voice rang sharp and clear through the 
chamber, filling it like the scream of a wounded 
bird. His eyes were wild; his cheeks hueless. 
I cowered back, chilled to the soul by his last 
words. The room disappeared— every thing grew 
white, and shuddering with cold I felt, as it were, 
snow-drifts rushing over me, and through their 
paralyzing whiteness came the cry. 

“Your mother, Zana, where is your mother. 

How long this lasted I do not know, but my 
next remembrance was sitting upon the carpet, 
faint, and with a stunned feeling as if some ® ne 
had given me a heavy blow. A silver basket ay 
upturned by my side, and a mass of crimson fro* 
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matted with flowers lay half among the frosted 
silver, half upon the carpet 

The room was still as death, save the short, 
painful sound of some one breathing near me. 
I struggled to my feet, and sat down in a great 
easy-chair whioh stood close by me. Then as 
my sight cleared, I saw that a window had been 
opened, that the drapery was flung back from 
a massive ebony bedstead, and upon the white 
counterpane I saw Lord Glare lying among the 
folds of his gorgeous dressing-gown, pale and 
motionless as marble. 

Turner stood over him, bathing his forehead, 
white almost as the sick man. 

, I arose and would have approached the bed, 
but Turner waved me baok, and I left the room, 
sick to the very heart's core. 

I met some persons in the galleries, but passed 
on without noticing them. As I reached the 
lower hall, Lady Catharine Irving came in at 
the front entrance, apparently just from her car¬ 
riage. 

“How is this?” she said, turning pale with 
rage. “Who permitted this? How came the girl 
here?” 

Her words had no effect upon me, the miserable 
pre-occupation of my soul rendered them harm¬ 
less. I went by her without answering and left 
the Hall. 

“See that the creature is never admitted 
again; I will discharge the servant who lets her 
in,” she continued, following me to the door. 

I took no heed, but remembered her words 
afterward. 

I wandered off in the woods, for the very 
thought of the close air of a house maddened 
me. Reflect I did not, a chaos of wild thoughts, 
mid wilder feelings possessed me. 

At last I found myself on the eminence which 
I have described more than once, from which a 
riew of the Greenhurst could be obtained. The 
strange man whom I had met there, years ago, 
came to my mind; and, singular as it may seem, 
I thought of him with a sort of hope which grew 
into a desire for his presence. 

I thought of my father, for not a doubt arose 
within me that L6rd Clare was my father—of the 
agonizing darkness which hung over his death¬ 
bed—of the inability which prevented me sweep¬ 
ing that darkness aside. What was the mysterious 
thread which lay upon my faculties ? What human 
power could ever unloose it? 

I looked around in anguish of heart. Was there 
no help? I would pray to God, humble myself 
like a little child at his feet, and he might merci¬ 
fully enlighten me. There was hope here, and 
I knelt down upon the turf, bowing my face in 


silence before God. The effort composed me: it 
hastened the natural reaction which must follow 
any intense excitement, and in my motionless 
position I became calmer. All at once, I felt a 
hand laid on my shoulder, and, starting up, saw 
the strange man by my side. 

He was little changed. The same picturesque 
combination of rich colors soiled and rudely flung, 
together, composed his garments; the same sharp 
glitter made me shrink from a full glance of his 
eyes. When he smiled, I saw that his teeth were 
even and white as ever. 

“Zana, get up; you need me, and I am here.” 

“I do need some one; but who oan help me?” 
I said, despondingly. 

“I can!” 

“No, God alone can give me what I want!” 

“And what is that, Zana?” he said, smiling. 

“Light, memory. I would know who and what 
lam!” 

“Well, child, that is easy!” 

“ To God, truly—but to him alone.” 

“But why do you want this knowledge now 
more than formerly ?” he asked. 

“My father is dying in anguish from this 
want!” 

“Your father—and who is he?” was the ab¬ 
rupt question with which he answered this. 

“I know, but have not the right to tell!” 

“But how came you by the knowledge?” 

My heart lay, for a little time, against his, and 
they understood each other. “I knew that the 
same blood beat in both, certainly as if an angel 
hod told me,” was my prompt answer. 

“And you crave this knowledge in proof, that 
it may render his death easy?” 

“Yes!” 

“And for no other reason?” 

“ That I may know myself and those that gave 
me life, that is all!” 

“But Lord Clare is rich!” said the man, fixing 
his keen eyes upon me. “Did you think of that?” 

“I did not mention Lord Clare,” was my an¬ 
swer, given in astonishment at the careless way 
in which he handled my secret. 

“But you were thinking of him, and that he 
would hove money to give a child proven to be 
his!” 

“No, I never thought of it—never shall think 
of it!” 

“There is no Romany in that,” he muttered, 
“the blood does not speak there.” tfhen speak¬ 
ing louder, he addressed me, pointing toward the 
Greenhurst. “ Look,” he said, fastening his wild 
eyes on my face, “that is a fine estate, and not 
tied up like the Hall here; Lord Clare’s daugh¬ 
ter might get that if she had proof of her birth 
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before the earl dies. Had this nothing to do 
■with your prayers just now ?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, with a touch of scorn. 
“I do not want that estate, or any other.” 

“Fool,” sneered the man, “if I believed you, 
the seoret were not woTth telling!” 

“What seoret?” I inquired, breathlessly; “can 
you tell me anything of my mother?” 

“And if I did, what then?” 

“I would worship you!” 

“Yes, as she did,” he answered, with a sort 
of mournful fierceness in his eyes and voice. 

“As who did?” I demanded. 

“Your mother, Aurora.” 

“That.was what he called her.” 

“Who?” 

“It was the name my father used!” 

“Ha, the murderer! how dare he!” 

“But you know something of my mother!” I 
said, eagerly, “tell it me!” 

“That you may give Lord Clare the knowledge 
he thirsts for?” 

“Yes!” 

“You shall have this knowledge—he shall 
have it—and may it crush him down, down-” j 

“Stay,” I cried out, seizing his uplifted arm, 
“I will not listen, it is my father you curse.” 

“ Your father—I know it, but what was he to 
her?—to Aurora?—what was he to her? What 
was she to him?” 

A flood of burning shame rushed over my 
face, and my eyes fell beneath the lurid scorn 
of his. 

“Can you know this and not hate the traitor¬ 
ous gentile?” he said. 

I covered my burning face, but could not an¬ 
swer. 

“Look up! the fire of your Caloe blood is 
burning to waste; it should hurl vengeance on 
those who have heaped shame on it.” 

“What, on my father?” I cried, struck with 
horror—“he is dying 1” 

“And without proof that you are his child?” 

“Alas! yes.” 

“ He shall have it.” 

“Give it me now, now,” I cried, in eager joy. 

“No, let him writhe a little longer, revenge 

should be eaten slowly—you must learn this_ 

the blow that kills at once makes a gourmand of 
the avenger—he swallows all at a mouthful.” 

There was something fiendish in the man’s 
look as he said this, that made me shudder as I 
faltered out, 

“You terrify me—I do not understand. Will 
you tell me of my mother?” 

“ Th *t you may inform him—Lord Clare ?” 

“Yes.” 



“I will give you the knowledge soon.” 

“ Oh, now, that it may bless his last moments,” 
I pleaded, “ he may not live another hour.” 

“ That it may curse him,” shouted the man. 
“But that I am sure of it, he might die like a 
dog in his ignorance, not for all those lands 
which the secret shall bring you, child, would I 
speak, only I know how sweet my words will be 
to him,” he cried, pointing toward the Green- 
hurst. “ Choke back those tears—little one—it 
is time you are among us, full time.” 

“But, my mother—speak of her—you terrify 
me.” 


“Yes, I forget,” he said, with a sudden 
change of manner, “ there is gentile blood in 
your cheeks, and that is cowardly; but what I 
have to say will fire it up by-and-bye, Zana,” 
he continued, with a touch of feeling, “you are 
like your mother!” 

“I know it.” 

“How? I thought Nay, nay, you oannot 
remember her!” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“How and where?” 

“The face, only the face, I remember that, 
nothing more!” 

“ It was a beautiful face, Zana.” 

“ I know it—very beautiful!” 

His face grew heavy and dark. A look of wild 
horror came into his eyes that were dwelling 
upon me in apparent wrath. 

Just then a gun was fired near us, and through 

the trees I saw George Irving and Morton coming 
toward us. 

“ Hush, no outcry,” whispered the man, draw¬ 
ing me back into a thicket. “ Come with me, or 
do you wish them to see you ?” 

“ No, no—heaven forbid,” I cried, shrinking 
under cover. 

The man smiled grimly. “ It is well,” he said, 
“ there is no contamination here, the blood is 
true to itself yet—I will leave you now!” 

“ No, no, not till you tell me of my mother, 

I cried, wild with the fear of loosing this clue to 
my history. 

“ Not here, it is impossible,” was his answer. 
“You have that black pony yet?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And are no coward ? not afraid of the dark. 

« No.” 

“ After nightfall come to yonder old house.” 

“What, the Greenhurst?” 

“Yes, I will be there!” 

“ And will you tell me all?” 

“Yes, all!” 

He darted from me while speaking, and the 
next instant all trace of him wa? lost 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I must have remained a long time buried in 
the woods, but I have no remembrance even of 
my own Sensations. So much was crowded on 
my brain that it seemed stolid to all subjects but 
one, a wish to learn more. Up to the time I 
had met that strange being, who Beemed so fami¬ 
liar and yet so frightful, I had been overwhelmed 
with tender grief. My father, suffering, perhaps 
dying—my father so lately found, filled every 
thought. No doubt entered my mind that he was 
my father, for months the conviction had gra¬ 
dually settled upon me; but when I remembered 
the doubt which tortured him, a painful wish to 
conquer it—to sweep it away possessed me, not 
for my own sake—never for a moment did I th^nk 
of any advantage it might prove to myself—but 
that he might be satisfied; that the cruel check 
that made his tenderness for me a torture might 
be removed. 

But now came other feelings, such as I had 
never known or dreamed of before. I have re¬ 
peated his conversation word for word, but its 
effect no power of mine can reveal. Instead of 
that tender, holy thirst for knowledge that might 
give my father rest, a fierce curiosity took pos¬ 
session of my soul. I felt not like a child, but 
an avenger. I would know myself that night; 
mysteries should henceforth cease to surround 
me. The blackness would be swept from my ; 
brain, and by that man—that man. Was he man 
or demon? Could anything human, with so little 
effort, have filled my bosom with bitterness ? I; 
was to meet him that night, meet him in secrecy 
and darkness, in a strange place, I, a young girl, 
not more than sixteen. It did not frighten me: 

I panted for the hour to come, though the very 
thought thrilled me through and through with 
the idea of a sacrilege performed with a demon. 

y heart would now and then recoil from the 
thought, not in fear, but as from something un¬ 
holy that I had resolved to do. 

This thought could not deter me; on the con¬ 
trary, it imparted ferocious strength to my re¬ 
solution. I was determined to pluck and eat 
t e fruit of knowledge though it poisoned me. 
toward evening, when I saw the first beams of 
sunset shooting like golden lances through the 
c esnut boughs and shivered against their stately 
balls, I awoke from this chaos of thought and 
went home. 

As I mounted the stairs to my room, Maria 
called after me, begging that I would come down 
and eat something: but I hurried on, closed the 
aoor of my chamber, and bolted it without an¬ 
swering a word; the very idea of seeing »ny one 
that night was hateful. She came softh up the 
Vol. XXIV_10 


stairs and knocked a long time, telling me that 
Turner had not been at home all day, and that 
she was to anxious about us both. I took no 
heed, but sat down by a window, looking with 
fierce impatience on the west. 

A great embankment of olouds, black as chaos, 
rolled up from where the sun had been, sweeping 
all its glowing gold and crimson up through their 
ebon outskirts, where it burned and quivered in 
folds and fringes of fiery brightness. It was a 
beautiful sight, but lurid and wild, covering the 
earth with uncouth shadows, and filling the woods 
with a pale glory that to me seemed demoniac. 

It answered well to the fierce impatience gnaw¬ 
ing at my heart! Tinted by that black cloud, I 
should go forth on my errand with firmness: the 
more dreary my road became the better I should, 
like it 

When the cloud had spread and blackened over 
the whole horizon, I started up and put on a 
dress of black cloth and a broad leaved beaver 
hat, which I tied firmly on my head with a scarlet 
silk handkerchief passed over the crown. I 
searched for no gloves, but went out, darting like 
a shadow through the hall that Maria might not 
detect me. 

I stopped by a laburnam tree and broke off a 
shoot, stripping the leaves away with my hand, 
for I had no time to search for my little gold and 
agate-headed whip then. Jupiter was in his stall. 

I girded on his saddle, and buckled the throat- 
lash of his bridle so tightly that he rose baok, 
shaking off my hold. At another time I might 
have, regretted this impetuous haste, but now I 
gave Jupiter a blow over the head with my whip, 
that made him whimper like a child. 

I took no notioe but led him out, and from the 
door-sill, which was somewhat lifted from the 
ground, sprang to the saddle. He hung back 
when I attempted to move, but I struck him 
smartly over the ears and he walked on, but 
sideling and plunging with great discontent I 
suppose the dense olouds and the close atmos¬ 
phere terrified him; but to me their sluggish 
grandeur was full of excitement. 

After we had cleared the woods my old pony 
became more tractable. Very soon his speed 
answered to my sharp impatience, and we dashed 
on through the lurid twilight, with spectre-like 
velocity. As we neared the Greenhurst, the dark¬ 
ness settled thick and heavy over everything. We 
could hardly distinguish the turrets and pointed 
towers from the blaok sky that they seemed to 
loom against. The road became ascending and- 
broken: more than once Jupiter stumbled over 
the loose boulders that had rolled down the banks 
into the road. 
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As wo drew nearer to the building the trees 
closed in npon us, their gnarled branches hung 
low, and Tines now and then trailed down, almost 
sweeping me from the saddle. The atmosphere 
was heavy and still as death; not a leaf stirred; 
no sound but the tramp of Jupiter reached us 
from any quarter. My heart grew heavy: I 
would have given the world for a gush of air or 
a gleam of starlight, everything around was so 
terribly black. 

Still I urged Jupiter on, following the devia¬ 
tions of a carriage road half choked up. We 
passed by a pile of something that seemed denser 
and closer than the great trees, which slowly 
assumed the outline of a building overrun with 
foliage, and this I took for a ruined lodge. ] 
After passing it, we found ourselves tangled 
up in the luxurious growth of some pleasure 
ground run to waste; for long trailing branches 
swept across my faoe, and from the perfume, 
which rose heavy and siokening on the close air, 

I knew that Jupiter was treading flowers to death 
every moment with his hoOfls. 

At last we came close to the building. All 
around the base was matted and overrun with 
ivy, and the straggling branches of ornamental 
trees. I checked Jupiter, and looked up hoping 
to detect some light or signal to guide me on. 

The outline of a vast building alone met my 
search. It might have been a heap of rooks or 
the spur of a mountain, for any idea that I could 
obtain of its architecture; but its blackness and 
size disheartened me. How was I to search, in 
a pile like that, for the man I had come to meet? 
As I sat upon Jupiter looking wistfully upward, 
the olouds broke above and began to quiver, and 
from the depths rushed out a flash, followed by 
a broad, lurid sheet of lightning. 

There, for the first time, and a single moment, 
I saw the Greenhurst, its gables, its stone bal¬ 
conies, heavy with sculpture, its broad entrance 
flanked with towers that loomed grimly over the 
broad steps and massive granite balustrades that 
wound up from where we stood to the front door. 

In my whole life I never witnessed a scene 
more imposing. A glimpse and all was blaok 
again. The flash had given me one view of the 
mansion, nothing more. I was impressed hope¬ 
lessly by its vastness. How could I force an 
entrance?—how make way through the vast in¬ 
terior when that was obtained? 

It seemed a hopeless thing, but my determi¬ 
nation was strong as ever, so springing to the 
ground, I felt my way to the stone balustrade 
and tied Jupiter. Then guiding myself by the 
cwved stone, I mounted one flight of the Bteps 
that curved like the two horns of a cresoent from 


the great oaken doors that divided*them upon 
the arch. 

I started, and a shriek bmqst from me. Upon 
my hand, which lay upon the balustrade, another 
rested. When I shrieked it grasped my fingers 
like iron, and a voice that I knew said in that 
language—the language I had never spoken, but 
could understand—“hush. Who taught you to 
fear?” 

“You came upon me so abruptly, so still!” 
I whispered, shuddering as his breath floated 
across my lips. 

“Speak in your own language—speak Ro¬ 
many,” he said, still in the same tongue. 

“I cannot,” was my half timid answer. 

“Tryl” 

The command was imperative. I did make an 
effort to answer in his own mysterious tongue. 
To my surprise the words syllabled themselves 
rudely on my trembling lips; he comprehended 
me. 

“Where are you taking me?” I had said. 

He grasped my hand till the pain made me 
cry out. “It is there the true fire—old Papita 
kindled it in the soul of her great, great-grand¬ 
child—the mystery is not broken—the sorcery 
still works—queen of our people speak again,” 
he cried, with an outburst of fiery enthusiasm, 
more impressive from the hushed tones in which 
he spoke. 

I felt like one possessed. By what power did 
my tongue speak that language?— what was it? 
All at once, while he waited for me to speak, I 
began to shiver and burst into tears. He tossed 
my hand away with a gesture of contempt 

“Bah! you are only a half blood after ally the 
Caloe is poisoned on your tongue.” 

I checked the tears that had so offended him, 
and moved breathlessly forward, relieved by the 
gesture that had freed me from his hand. 

When we reached the broad, stone platform 
that clasped the two staircases in one, he took 
hold of my hand again. That moment another 
flash of lightning leaped from the clouds, sheet¬ 
ing us, the building, and all its negleoted groun s 
in a glare of blueish light. 

It blinded me for an instant, then l saw the 
man’s face clearly, bending over me as I cower 
to the stones. HJhe lightning had no effect upon 
: me like the unearthly glow of those eyes. Since 
' then I have seen birds fascinated by the undu¬ 
lating movements of a serpent, and they 
brought back a shuddering remembrance of tha 
hour. .*. 

“Up,” he said, grasping my arm, and lifting 
me to his side, “half the true blood is stagnan 
still. We will set it on fire.” 
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He placed one heavy foot against a leaf of 
the oaken door, and it fell open with a clang that 
resounded frightfully from the deep, empty hall. 
Again the lightning blazed upon the floor, tes¬ 
sellated with blocks of blaok and white marble, 
and suits of antique armor, with shields and fire¬ 
arms, that hung upon the wall. 

“It is a fearful night,” I said, looking wildly 
at my companion. 

“ Gitamlla!” he said, turning upon me with 
folded arms, and a fierce gathering of the brow. 
“I have seen a morning when the sunlight lay 
rosy among the snow-peaks, when the earth 
seemed covered with sifted pearls, when every 
breath poured health and vigor into the frame, 

I have seen such a morning more fearful a thou¬ 
sand times than this! Come with me!” 

“What for?—where?” I demanded, thrilled 
and astonished by the glowing words, which I 
must ever fail to give in English. 

“That you may hate the sunshine and love 
the storm as I do—that whiteness may make 
you shudder—and nothing but black darkness 
seem beautiful. Come with me!” 

“Are you possessed ? Would you possess me 
with some evil thing?” I said, terribly excited, 
but not afraid. “Would you fill my veins with j 
my soul with hate?” 

“Yes,” he answered, through his shut teeth, 
leading me along the marble fy>or. 

I shuddered, remembering what I had been 
only that morning, and the fearful sensations 
that possessed me then. Was it a fiend that I 
was following? 

“ Oh, I feel the bitterness, the soul light even 
now. Unclasp my hand,” I shrieked. 

“Are ypu afraid?” he retorted, with a sneer. 
“Yes, I am afraid.” 

He dropped my hand. “Go, you are not 
w °rthy to learn anything of your mother—go, 
such knowledge is not for cowards.” 
r mother,” I cried, “oh, I had forgotten. 

' es > te ^ me of her—I will follow anywhere, only 
tell me.” 

“Nay, I will tell you nothing—but come I” 

He drew me rapidly forward, threading the 
darkness like a night bird; we mounted steps 
winding upward till I was sick and dizzy. At 
last he passed into what seemed to me a small i 
circular room, high up in one of the towers. 

“Sit down,” he said, pressing a hand upon 
my shoulder till I sunk into a seat that yielded 
to my weight. “Sit down and keep still, we are 
alone, high above the earth; the stars, whioh 
those of your blood should read like a parchment, 
are all hidden. It has a bad look for the future, 
but this is the appointed hour.” 


He paused a moment, and seemed to be leaning 
from a narrow window interrogating the dark¬ 
ness. He turned abruptly and said, 

“You saw Lord Clare, this morning?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he is dying?” 

“Alas! I fear so.” 

“How many days first?” 

“What!” I exclaimed, shocked by the coldness 
with which he questioned me. 

“How many days at the most can he live?” 

“I cannot tell; God forbid that I should ever 
guess.” 

“Would you save his life?” 

“Would I?—would I keep the breath in my 
own bosom?” 

“Then you wish him to live?” 

“Wish it, yes—heaven only knows how much!” 
“Renegade!” 

“What!” 

“Nay,” he said, with a sudden change from 
ferocity to the most child-like tenderness, “let 
her know all—how can she judge?” 

He came close to me and laid one hand softly 
on my head. “Be tranquil, be tranquil,” he 
murmured, smoothing my hair from time to time. 

A soft languor stole upon me. I sunk slowly 
down upon what seemed to be a couch, and like 
two rose-leaves heavy with fragrance, the eye- 
| lids closed so softly that I felt a thrill as the 
< lashes fell upon my cheek. 

He kept one hand upon my head a while, then 
| move( * it gently across my forehead and over my 
eyes; I felt a delicious and almost imperceptible 
current of air flowing coolly over my bosom and 
down my arms. Then the air was agitated, as 
if a group of angels were fanning me with their 
wings; the lids fell heavier still over my slum¬ 
berous eyes; my limbs grew rigid, but with a sen¬ 
sation of exquisite repose. It began to lighten, I 
knew that fiery gleams were breaking and spark¬ 
ling all around me. Then followed peal after peal 
| of thunder making the tower rock, and upheaving, 
as it seemed, the very foundations of the building 
itself. 

I was conscious of all this, but it did not dis¬ 
turb the languid repose into which I had fallen. 
The dawning consciousness of two lives—two 
entire beings came sweetly upon my soul. I saw 
my old self fading away; I was alone in the 
universe with that man, only the whole past or 
present, for the time, held nothing but him and 
me. Then followed a blank like that whioh fills 
the first year of infanoy, dreamy and quiet, 
Then pang after pang went through me, each 
sweeping the shadows7rom my brain; and I saw 
a young girl, mature in her dark bright beauty, 
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but almost a child, still holding an infant in her 
lap. The little one was like its mother, the same 
eyes, the same rich complexion. I knew the 
mother well, and the child; my own soul, full of 
innocent love, lay in the bosom of that child. 

I looked around. The two were in an old farm 
house among hills covered with purple heath; 
sheep grazed along the upland slopes; and cattle 
ranged in the vallies. Men in short, plaid gar¬ 
ments and flat bonnets watched the sheep; and 
the young mother oarried her child to the win¬ 
dow, that it might see the lambs play as the 
shepherds drove them to the fold. 

While the mother stood there with her child, a 
stout farmer came to the window, and taking the 
little one from its mother, began to dance it up 
and down in the bright air, till the silken curls 
blew all over its face. The mother laughed, and 
so did the child, gleefully, like a little bird. 
Then came a woman round an angle of the house, 
her sleeves were rolled up, leaving her round, 
well-shaped arms bare to the elbow. She took 
the child from her good man, and smoothing its 
curls with her plump fingers, covered it with 
kisses. 

A shot from the hill-side made the whole group 
start joyfully forward. The old man shaded his 
eyes and looked eagerly toward the mountain. 
The young mother seized her child and ran for¬ 
ward, her eyes sparkling, and her cheeks in a 
glow. 

Along the shore of a little lake that lay in the 
lap of those hills, came a young man in hunter’s 
garb. A gun, which he had just discharged, was 
thrown back upon his shoulders, and as he saw 
the young mother coming toward him, he flung 
out a white handkerohief smiling a happy wel¬ 
come. 

I knew the young man’s face well, and my 
soul, which was in the child’s bosom, sang for 
joy as he came up. 

A moment of obscurity of mistiness and 
shadows. Then appeared before me the cottage 
in Glare Park, its gardens, its dim old wilder¬ 
ness of trees; and now my soul leaped from 
event to event, scaling over all that might have 
been repose, and seizing upon the rugged points 
of that human history like a vampire. 

Again and again I saw that young mother, so 
beautiful, so sad, that every fibre of my being 
ached with sympathy. It was not her face or 
form alone that I saw, but all the doubt, the 
anguish, the humiliation of her wild, proud na¬ 
ture tortured my own being. I not only saw 
her, but felt all the ohanges of her soul writing 
themselves on my own intelligence. 

Why was it that in that wonderful sleep or 


trance, I know not to this day what it was—but 
how did it happen that I could read every 
thought and feeling in my mother’s heart, but 
only the actions of my father? Did that wierd 
being so will it, that all my burning nature 
should pour itself forth' in sympathy for the 
wronged woman, and harden into iron toward 
the man ? I saw him too, pale, struggling with 
indecisions, that ended in more than mental tor¬ 
ture, but this awoke no sympathy in my bosom, 
none, none. Then came another upon my vision, 
a proud, noble woman, always clad in black, that 
hovered around the old dwelling where my father 
rested, like a raven. She was my mother’s rival, 
I felt it the moment her black shadow fell upon 
my memory. I saw her in a dim old room, and 
he was with her, both were pale and in trouble; 
she sat watching him through her tears, and 
those tears shook his manhood till he trembled 
from head to foot. A child, dark-eyed, and 
with a look of intelligence beyond her years, sat 
crouching in a corner, with her great black eyes 
following every movement—I knew that child 
well. It was the infant who had shouted its 
joyous greeting to the young huntsman. Its 
blood was beating then in my own veins. 

Again I saw the woman, beneath a clump of 
gnarled old oaks. She lay prone upon the earth, 
white as death, stiffened like a corpse; ahorse 
dripping with sweat stood cowering on the other 
side of a chasm that yawned between him and 
the lady. There was that child again, peering 
out from a thicket, with h6r wild eyes gleaming 
with ferocious joy, as if she gloried in the still¬ 
ness that lay like death upon the woman. 

Then a huntsman rode up, and I saw the white 
face of the woman on his bosom. He kissed the 
face, he wept over it, he laid her on the grass, 
and looked piteously around for help. 

Then the child sprang up like a young tiger 
from the thicket, with a bound she stood beside 
the two, her little form dilating, her whole atti¬ 
tude full of wrath; words were spoken between 
the man and the child, bitter, harsh words.. Then 
the woman moved faintly; the child saw it, her 
tiny hands were clenched; her teeth locked to¬ 
gether, and lifting her foot, she struck it fierce y 
down upon the lady’s bosom. 

A blow from the man dashed her to t e 
ground; confusion followed, flashes as of fire 
filled my vision. Then I saw the child wan 
dering through the tall trees alone, her lit e 
features locked, her arms tightly folded. 

It grew dark, so dark that under the trees e 
young mother, who stood by her child, coul no 
see the fierce paleness of her face. Then I 8ft * 
them both wandering like thieves along the vas 
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mansion house. They were separated, the mother 
went into numberless chambers searching for 
some one, and holding her breath. At one mo¬ 
ment she stood over a bed, on which the strange 
woman slept, then I was sure that the child was 
her’s by the deadly blackness of her eyes as they 
fell on the noble sleeper. She passed out with 
one hand firmly clenched, though it held nothing, 
and wandered into the darkness again. Once 
more she stood in the light, dim and faint, for 
the lamp that gave it was hidden under an ala¬ 
baster shade, and sent forth only a few pale rays 
like moonbeams. I saw little that surrounded 
her, for my soul was searching the great agony 
of heart with which she stood beside that man. 
He was not in bed, but wrapped in a dressing- 
gown of some rich Oriental silk, lay upon a couch 
with his eyes closed and smiling. 

She held her breath, and the last tender love 
that ever beat in her heart swelled up from its 
depths as she bent down and gathered the smile 
with her lips. 

He started. She fell upon her knees, she 
locked his hand in her’s, her black tresses fell 
over him, oh, with what agbny she pleaded for a 
return of the love that had been the pulse of her 
life, the breath on her lips. 

He arose and shook her off—with a mighty 
effort he steeled his heart and shook her off, 
the mother of his ohild, the wife of his bosom. 
She stood upright, pale and transfigured. For 
one whole minute she remained gazing on him 
speechless, and so still that the beating of his 
heart sounded clear and distinct in the room. 
She turned and glided into the darkness again, 
and disappeared with her child, who had waited 
for her there. 

Then followed a panorama of scenery, rivers, 
mountains, and seas, over which the mother wan¬ 
dered, holding her child by the hand. At last 
she stood in sight of an ancient city, rich with 
Moorish relics, but as I turned to gaze on them 
a crowd of fierce human beings surrounded her, 
filling the air with hoarse noises, glaring at her 
and the ohild with their fierce eyes. An old 
woman, tiny as a child, and thin as a mummy, 
stood by shouting back their reviling with de¬ 
fiance. Thus with whoop, and taunt, and sacreli- 
gious gibes, they drove the poor creature onward 
to the mountains. Up and up she clambered with 
the little one still clinging to her neck, till the 
snow became heavy around her, and she waded 
knee deep through it, tottering and faint. At last 
the crowd surged together around a mountain 
peak, and pointed with hdhrse shouts to a valley 
half choked up with stone cairns and shimmering 
with untrod snow. 


Down into the virgin whiteness of this valley 
the black masses poured, treading down the snow 
with all their squalid ferocity doubled by the 
contrast of its purity. They took the child from 
her mother and carried her shrieking to the out¬ 
skirts of the crowd. I knew the man that held 
her, and read all the fierce agony of his grief as 
he strove to blind the child to the horrible deed 
that crowd was perpetrating. 

I saw it all—the first unsteady whirl of stones, 
the fiendish eagerness that followed; I heard the 
shrieks—I felt her death agony. 

Oh, how I struggled, how I pleaded with the 
strong will that enslaved my faculties, how I 
prayed that he would redeem me from the hor¬ 
rors of that mountain pass. But no, the curse 
of memory must be complete, I was compelled 
to live over the agony of my mother’s death. 

I knew well all the time that the child and 
myself were one being, but as in ordinary life a 
person often looks upon his own sufferings with 
self-pity as if he were a stranger, so I followed 
wearily after the little creature as they bore 
her an orphan from the Valley Cf Stones. I 
saw her growing thin, pining, pining always for 
the mother who was dead, till she grew into a 
miserable shadow with all the life of her being 
burning in those large eyes. The old woman 
and the man had her to themselves, but she 
seemed pining to death while they wandered 
from mountain to ^mountain, and at last across 
the seas. 

Again Clare Hall arose on my vision, the old 
building among distant trees, the village just in 
sight. A gipsey’s hut stood in a hollow back from 
the wayside, and in that 'tent lay the shadowy 
child. 

The gipsey man and that wierd little woman 
was in the tent, and from without I heard the 
ringing of bells and the tramp of horses, smoth¬ 
ered and soft as if each hoof fall were broken 
with flowers. 

Then I forgot the sick child and stood within 
the village church. He was there standing before 
the altar, and his hand clasped that of the proud 
lady who had so often wandered through the 
drama which I was forced to witnoss. The 
bridegroom was pale as death, and she looked 
strangely pallid in the silvery glance of her 
brocaded robe. Still both were firm, and I saw 
that all things had been confided to her—that 
the history of my poor mother lay like lead ill 
the bosom of that proud woman. Still she was 
resolute, and so was the bridegroom, resolute to 
trample down every right of another in searoh 
of their own happiness. Fools, fools, happiness 
will not be thus wiokedly wrenohed from the 
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hands of the Creator. Even then before God’s 
altar they had begun to reap the whirlwind, 
coming events cast their shadows all around 
them, no wonder they grew white, no wonder 
the tnarriage vows died like snow upon their 
lips, no wonder that all the bridal blossoms with 
which the greensward glowed when they went 
in, had withered beneath the hot sun! Their 
dying fragrance fell over the noble pair as they 
came forth wedded man and wife. Man and 
wife! had he forgotten the subterranean vaults 
beneath the Alhamra, where my mother stood 
by his side with firmer faith and more devoted 
constancy than that woman ever knew? Was 
that oath forgotten? No, as he came forth into 
the sunshine treading down the pale blossoms as 
he had trampled my mother out of life, a bronzed 
hand, long and lean as a vulture’s claw, was 
thrust over his path: and night-shade fell thick 
among the dead blossoms. He did not see it, 
for the wierd gipsey woman moved like a shadow 
among the village children, but he shrunk as if 
with some hidden pain, and grew paler than 
before. 

The will that controlled mine forced me on¬ 
ward with the newly married pair, I saw them 
struggle against the leaden memories that would 
not be swept away. Their mournful smiles as 
they looked on each other were full of saddened 
love, I could have pitied them but for my mother. 

I saw what they did not, her grave, that cairn ] 
of reddened stones looming before them at every 
step. They shuddered beneath the invisible 
shadow, but I knew from whence it fell. 

Their route to Clare Hall was trampled over 
a carpet of flowers; silver and gold fell like 
rain among the village children; the carriage 
streaming with favors swept by that gipsey tent 
where the sick child was lying, his child,^all 
unconscious of its double orphanage. 

In the thraldom of my intellect I was forced 
to look on, though my strength was giving way. 
With shrinking terror I watched the movements 
of that wierd murderess as she crept into Clare 
Hall, and with the accuracy of a blood hound 
stole through the very apartments my mother 
had penetrated, crawling like a reptile close to 
the walls, till she stood upright in the bridal 
chamber. She concealed herself behind the 
snowy masses of drapery that feU around the 
bed. 

While her form was shrouded in the heavy 
wares of silk, her dark face peered, ever and 
anon, through the transparent lace of the inner 
curtains like that of a watching fiend. As one 
whose senses were locked In a single channel, I 
too waited and watched. People came in and i 


out of the room, little dreaming of the reptile 
hidden in the snow of the curtains. 

Even in its slavery my Bpirit sickened as 1 
watched and saw the withered veins of that un¬ 
earthly wretch swelling with murderous venom, 
while her victims were moving unconsciously in 
the next room. 

The curtains rustled, that claw-like hand was 
thrust out, and I saw half a dozen drops flash 
down like diamonds into a goblet of water that 
had just been plaoed on the toilet. 

Then a door opened, and the bride entered 
from her dressing-room, alone. In the simple 
white of her robe she looked touching and lovely, 
like one subdued and humbled by the depth of 
her own feelings. The delicate lace of her night 
coif left a shadow on her temples less deep than 
that which lay beneath her eyes. Her bosom 
rose slowly and with suppressed respiration be¬ 
neath the rich embroidery that embossed her 
night robe, and her uncovered feet fell almost 
timidly on the carpet as if she feared to enter, 
not with girlish bashfulness, but with a sort of 
religious awe as one visits a place of prayer with 
a sense of wrong oil the soul. 

She knelt down by the bed, and clasping her 
hands remained still, as if some prayer lay at 
the bottom of her heart, which she had not the 
courage to breathe aloud. The broad, white eye¬ 
lids were closed, and twice I saw that fiendish 
5 face glaring at her through the curtains. 

> She arose at length without having uttered a 
' word, and, heaving a deep sigh, stepped into bed. 
As she sunk to the pillow her eye fell upon the 
goblet of water, and resting on one elbow, she 
reached forth her hand and drank it off. 

As she fell softly back to the pillows, a hoarse 
chuckle came through the curtains. She started, 
turned her eyes that way, and out came that 
black head peering her with its terrible eyes; a 
broken sigh, a shudder that made the white 
drapery ruBtle as if in a current of wind, and 
the bride lay with her eyes wide open and staring 
upon the Sybil, but otherwise as if asleep on her 
couch. 

The dead face grew more and more pallid, the 
dark one above glowed and gloated over it like 
a ghoul. Then the soft light was darkened, and 
the bridegroom leaned over his bride listening 
for her breath. As he stooped, the curtains 
opposite were flung back, the lace torn away, and 
like an exulting demon the old woman laughed 
over the living and the dead. The scene changed, 
the old woman, the gipsey man and the child 
were in the tent at qaidnight. The poor little 
one aroused from her torpid rest, looked wildly 
up as the Sybil told of her murderous act told 
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of it and perished in the midst of her trinmph— 
her old age exhausted by the excitement of her 
orime, ended in death. 

As the life left her body, I felt a shock ran 
through my whole being, the past was linked 
with the present. , Back to that gipsey tent my 
memory ran strong and conneotedly. 

I struggled in the mesmeric hands which 
guided my energies like steel. “Peace,” said 
the man who had enthralled me, “peace, and 
remember.” 

There was a stir in the air as if some unseen 
bird were fanning it with his wings, a cool and 
delicious feeling of rest crept over me, and as a 
child wakes I opened my eyes. The Spanish 
gipsey stood over me revealed by the quick i 
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flashes of lightning that biased through the 
room. I knew that he had been my mother’s 
friend, that the blood in his reins was of her 
nation and mine. I reached forth my hand. 
He took it in his and I sat up. 

“You remember all now?” he said—“all that 
I have revealed to you—all that old Papita bade 
you forget?” 

“Yes, I remember—I know much, but not all- 
that which happened before I lived, tell me of 
that” % 

“Not yet, you are tired!” 

“Yes, but-” 

A faintiness came over me, my strength had 
received too great a shock for a time, I had no 
power to think or feel. (to bb continued.) 


THE MAID THAT TWINED THE ’KERCHIEF. 

BY J. O. CHAOS. 


I've asked thee, love, if thou would’at twine 
The wreath of Fortune’s life with mine, 

And all the answer I can get, 

You’ll sit and play your ’kerchief yet 

How many Summer’s past and gone. 

We’ve roved the flowery fields along, 

And gathered flowerets rich and rare, 

To braid them in thy lustrous hair; 

And all the answer now I get. 

You’ll sit and twine your ’kerchief yet 

Come, loved Eudora, say, oh! say 
That you will not despise my lay; 

Come, love, let our affections meet, 

I’ll lay my fortune at your foet 

Nay, love, at Fortune’s word you start, 


My fortune’s in my inmost heart: 

There is the shrine, wilt worship now? 
And cherish all the love I vow ? 

Still all the answer I can get, 

You sit and twine that ’kerchief yet 

Sweet flowerets bloom on either side, 

Fit emblems for a model bride; 

I’ve waited long the happy hour, 

To cull thee as the loveliest flower. 

Heart beat to heart! the electric fire 
Thrilled through their sympathetic souls; 
He gained his long and loved desire— 
The ’kerchief fell in many folds; 

And all the answer we can get, 

The kerchief lies untroubled yet! 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


Flush’d were her cheeks—her fevered brow 
Was swelled with veins; the eye * 

Glared wildly, and in vacanoy, 

On earth, and sea, and sky. 

, Clasp’d in her arms, the infant boy, 

With lashes softly dosed 
On his pale cheek—with quivering lip, 

And quick-drawn broath reposed 

Unconscious—while the mother’s heart 
Was whisp’ring a wild prayer ; 


Which, through closed lips by man unheard, 
Was quickly answered there. 

The little arms but slightly moved; 

The lids flew back—the eye 
Rolled quick, and, with a smother’d sigh, 
The soul passed up on high. ? 
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“WHAT CAN AIL HER?” 


BT JANE WEAVER. 


“ How is jour wife, to-day ?” said an acquaint¬ 
ance to Mr. Morris, a thriving store-keeper in the 
town of-. 9 

“She’s but middling,” was the reply. “Has 
constant headache, with no appetite, and is get¬ 
ting as thin as a skeleton.” 

“She used to be so healthy-looking,” answered 
the acquaintance. “I remember her,before she 
was married, as blooming a beauty as you’d see 
in a thousand.” 

“Yes! But you’d scarcely know her now, if 
you hadn’t seen her since. I can’t imagine what 
can ail her.” 

Mrs. Morris had been a wife just eight years, j 
Prior to her marriage, she had been, as her 
husband’s acquaintance said, one of the most 
blooming girls of the neighborhood. She was 
celebrated, in faot, for her rosy cheeks, bright 
eyes, elastic step, and never-failing flow of 
spirits. But now she was sallow, had lost all 
her vivacity, and was frightfully emaciated: in¬ 
deed many of her friends began to think she 
was in a decline. 

What had worked this change? Her husband 
said he could not tell. But perhaps we can in¬ 
form you, reader. 

Mrs. Morris had been tenderly brought up, 
and, until her marriage, knew not what care was. 
But, in uniting herself to Mr. Morris, she had 
ignorantly made herself the slave of a penurious 
husband, who, in order to save a little more, 
continually tasked her strength to the utmost. 
At first, he would not allow her to employ any 
servant, though his three olerks boarded in the 
family, and though now she was permitted to 
have one, it was because there were four children 
in addition, and one of these still an infant. Used 
to household duties, and to a certain portion of 
daily labor, at her old home, Mrs. Morris was, 
nevertheless, unable to bear the enormous bur¬ 
den thus laid upon her. 

She tried, indeed, to do what was expeoted of 
her. No complaint ever passed her lips. Many 
an evening, after a day of exhausting drudgery, 
she sat up till midnight sewing, while her hus- 
_ band re ad his newspa pe^sm oked his cigar, or 
*4he thought rose 
e only should 
red it to find 



expression in words. Patiently she worked on, 
stifling even a sigh as oriminal. 

But this was not the worst, alas! Often her 
husband would come in vexed, the result of some 
untoward business affair; and, at such times, the 
wife was always the target for his ill-temper^ 
Nothing pleased Mr. Morris on these occasions. 
The supper did not suit him, the children were 
not managed right, he did not see why Mrs. 
Morris must be forever looking as if she hadn’t 
a friend in the world. Frequently it was as 
much as the poor wife could do to keep back 
her tears. 

What wonder that, with this life of drudgery, 
with these heart miseries, Mrs. Morris should 
lose the plumpness of her figure, the brilliancy 
of her complexion, and her elasticity of spirits. 
Or what wonder that the birth of four children, 
in less than eight years, combined with these, 
should make her, at lost, a confirmed invalid. 
Yet her selfish husband never allowed himself to 
see how it all came about. He still continued 
j to over-task his invalid wife, and would not, or 
could not see that he was killing her. She had 
: never had any violent disease, but had only gra* 
dually become feeble, so be could not compre¬ 
hend it. “I can’t imagine,” he would Bay, 
“what can ail her?” 

Meantime, though an industrious man himself, 
Mr. Morris often took a day for recreation. In 
summer he usually went to the sea-shore for a 
; week or two. In addition he always rested on 
Sunday. But he never took his wife with him, 

| when he went away, whether for a day or a fort¬ 
night; and Sunday was to her no day of rest, 
since he insisted on having a particularly nice 
dinner then, which Mrs. Morris had to cook. 
And as she grew more and more sallow, under 
this treatment, and lost finally what little app®j 
; tite had been left to her, her husband wondere 
more and more “what could ail her.” 

In reality he began at last to think himself 
quite badly treated. It was a very hard thing) 
he reflected, if he was to have a sick wife ah 

his days. “He did not see,” he said, “for his 
\ part, what was the matter with the women: they 
1 were good for nothing in these days; but Mrs- 
| Morris, he really believed, was the sickliest o 
I all. Nothing agreed with her any more. She 
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took pills every tiro hours, but her appetite 
didn’t come back. A married man had need 
to be made of money. What could ail her?” 

There are a good many such husbands in the 
world, for Mr. Morris is, alas! no rare specimen. 
Thousands of meek, uncomplaining women, the 
wives of selfish, brutal husbands, are scattered 
all over this fair land of ours, dying by inches, 
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while their thoughtless or heartless task-masters 
wonder “what can ail them.” 

Mrs. Morris will die prematurely, partly from 
drudgery, partly from a broken heart. But as 
she will not have any violent disease, her hus¬ 
band'' will go about to the day of her death, 
saying, 

“What Can Ail Her?” 


THE LAST NIGHT OF SUMMER. 

BY EDWARD A. WARRINEB. 


’T is sunset hour, and floods of golden light, 

Ere Summer lingers out a fond adieu, 

Bathe in resplendent fires each mountain height, 
And tinge yon sable clouds in purple hue. 

Now fades the bright Vermillion of the sky, 

And darkness slowly gathers o’er the trees; 

The weeping-willow wakes its wonted sigh, 

As swaying gently in the evening breeze. 

Still, faintly mirrored in the placid stream, 

Linger the twilight shadows of the hills; 

The moon, the silvery moon pours down her beams. 
And mingles diamonds in the wild-wood rills. 

The cricket, now, its voice assiduous wakes 
From the old hearth, as wont at close of day, 

And the deep Btillness of the evening breaks, 
Seeming to whisper that we pass away. 

Now, far I wander up the lonely vale 
Of the wild stream that murmurs past my home; 

Where in the wild-wood sings the nightingale, 

And from a distance sounds of musio come. 


The moonbeams silver o’er the distant hills, 

And sweetly sit upon the lovely lea; 

Wild voices mingle with the gushing rills, 

The night-bird waileth from the birchen tree. 

Now all is hushed save the low willow's sigh, 
Weeping and wailing o’er the moonlit stream. 

Waking sweet mem’ries of things long gone by. 

As plaintive musio or some pleasing dream. 

Oh, how this scene recalls my childhood’s hours!— 
Unchanged is Nature’s face, for now as then 

Within the valley bloom the same wild flowers. 

And the same stream still murmurs through the 
glen. 

How sweet waB life, when, on the festal day. 

Merry companions met beneath this shade; 

But some, alas! have wandered far away, 

And some are in the village church-yard laid. 

But mem’ry lives beyond the reach of time, 

And all that’s beautiful will linger o’er, 

Where angel voices join in songs sublime; 

And we shall meet the loved of earth once more. 


% 

STANZAS, 

TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED WIFE WHO DIED ON HER PASSAGE TO EUROPE. 


BY JOSBPH H. BUTLER. 


There was an eye I lov’d to see. 

There was a voice I lov’d to hear. 

There was a heart now parted hence 
That ever to my own was dear: 

There was a lip I loved to press. 

There was a gentle hand that oft 
Has soothed my brow when deep distressed, 
With touch as signet’s bosom soft I 
But ah! that eye is closed in death— 

That lip haB lost its rosy bloom— 


That small white hand is far away. 

Cold in the ocean’s watery tombl 
Light of my soul! Oh! whither strays 
Thy gentle spirit from its dust? 

Faith points to Heaven, and bids my heart 
. In the Redeemer's promise trust; 

If after life the spirit loves 
Its sister spirit—mine shall trace 
On wing far fleeter than the dove’s 
Thine—thro’ the boundless realms of spaoe! 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 



In designing this small villa, our object was to 
keep it within a very moderate space, and for a : 
very moderate cost, to show as much of the cha- ' 
raoter as was practicable. It would have been ; 
far easier to have increased the effect by adding ; 
more apartments, which, when desired, can easily 
be done; for it is one of the merits of this style, 
that it permits additions and wings with the : 
greatest 'facility, and always with an increasing : 
effect. Some persons may find a defect in this ' 
design by the absence of a veranda; but it can « 
easily be attached on the outside of the parlor j 
and library. 

The plan of this house is very simple, and 
almost explains itself by a reference to the 
ground plans. The hall here is ten feet wide 
by forty-two feet deep. It ought to be laid with 
encaustic tiles, which will make it very hand-! 
some and effective. The stairoase will appear to j 
advantage when advancing into the hall through 
the main entrance; and the effect will be in¬ 
creased by building it of oak, with massive hand¬ 
rail and balusters. The beauty of the staircase 
will be heightened by the position of a large 
window over the landing, filled in with stained 
glass of tasteful and harmonious colors. The 
parlor is sixteen by twenty-five feet—a good- 
sized room for a small family: so, also, is the 


Lbrary attached, sixteen feet square, and com¬ 
municates with sliding doors. 

On the other side of the hall is the dining-room, 
ixteen by twenty-two feet. It is very advan- 
ageously placed with respect to the kitchen, 
vhich is only separated from it by a small pae- 
lage. If desirable, a door may be made to com- 
nunicate with the pantry. This pantry is six by 
line feet, well lighted and aired. The kitchen 
s fifteen by eighteen feet. It may be extended, 
vnd a scullery attached, to suit the wants of the 
family, and, if necessary, also, a kitchen-yard, 
ilothes-drying ground, &c., concealed by trees. 

On the second floor, we have four large bed¬ 
rooms—three of them with good-sized closets 
attached. The chamber in the tower may be 
used as a store-room or bath-room: the staircase 
leading up into the tower will take up a very 
small spaoe, and can be so arranged as not 
interfere with the apartment There is a room 
above, intended to contain a water-tan , u* 
which the water maybe forced up by a dy raU 
ram, and thereby give a constant supply o wa 
to the whole house. The upper story may 
used as an observatory. 

The first story of this house should be twe 
feet, and the second story ten feet, in 
clear. 
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NEVER DESPAIR 


This villa should be built 
of rough brick, covered with 
cement or stucco on the out¬ 
side, and colored of a mellow, 
warm drab, or light freestone, 
hue. But the cheapest mode, 
and one very satisfactory, 
would be to build the walls 
of good, hard brick, and color 
them externally of an agree¬ 
able shade. The walls of the 
first story should be thirteen 
inches, and the second story 
nine inches, thick. The win¬ 
dow-heads, sills, and string¬ 
courses should be of cut stone. 
The balconies and brackets of 
the tower may be of wood, 
painted and sanded to corres¬ 
pond with the wall. Inside 
shutters will be required to 
all the windows, both in the 
first and second stories. 

All the inside wood-work 
should be grained to repre¬ 
sent oak or walnut. 


DIMENSIONS. 

FIRST FLOOR. 


MET. 

* - - - - 10X42 

2. Parlor, - - - 16 X 25 

3. Library, - - - 16 X 16 

4. Dining-room, - 16 X 22 

5. Kitchen, - - 15 X18 

6. Pantry, - - - 6X9 


SECOND FLOOR. 


7. Hall, - - - - 10 x 80 

8. Chamber, - - 16 X 22 

9. Chamber, - - 15 X18 

10. Closet, ... 6X9 

11. Chamber, - - 16 X18 

12. Chamber, - - 16 X 20 

13. Bath-room, - - 10 X 10 



GROUND PLAN. 



PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


never 

Though fortune should leave you, 

And sorrows bring care, 

Though death should bereave you, 

Oh! never despair. 


DESPAIR. 


For life is but fleeting, 

And Heaven is fair, 

Oh! the joys of that meeting 
Then never despair. 
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Materials. —French silks of the following j 
oolors. White, scarlet, emerald, green, yell<?w, j 
(not orange) black, rose, scarlet cord, and tas¬ 
sels of all the colors combined. Boulton & Son’s 
crochet-hook, No. 24. 

We must observe that bags of the most orna¬ 
mental description are now greatly used by 
Parisian belles, for holding the handkerchief, 
purse, &o. They are very small, and are made 
in crochet, netting, or embroidery. We would 
not whisper the atrocity to even the winds, 
nevertheless it is a fact, that these same ex¬ 
quisite pieces of workmanship are the rage 
among gentlemen, for tobacco-pouches. The only 
difference is, that the lady's reticule is lined 
with silk or satin, and the gentleman’s blague 
with lamb-skin. 

With the black silk, make a chain of 836 
stitohes, and close it into a round. 

let round .—Black, X 13 Sc, 3 Sc in 1,12 more 
Sc, miss 2, X 12 times. 

2nd round. —Yellow/ The same. 

3rd, 4 th, and 5th rounds. —Black. The same. 

6<A round. —Yellow. The same. 

7th round. —Scarlet, X 7 So, 3 chain, miss 3, 
3 Sc, 3 So in 1, 3 So, 3 chain, miss 3, 6 So, miss 
2, X 12 times. 


Sth round. —Yellow. Like first 
9 th and 10 th rounds. —Scarlet. The same. 
llth round.— Scarlet and white, X 10 scarlet, 

1 white, 2 scarlet, 3 scarlet in 1, 2 scarlet, 1 
white, 9 scarlet, miss 2, X 12 times. 

12th round.—X 8 scarlet, 3 white, 2 scar et, 
Bcarlet in 1, 2 scarlet, 8 white, 7 soarlet, miss , 
X 12 times. • „ 

18<A round. —X 8 scarlet, 1 white, 4 soar e 
scarlet in 1, 4 scarlet, 1 white, 7 scarlet, miss 

X 12 times. , « 

Uth round. —Scarlet and green, X 6 scarlet, 
green, 4 scarlet, 8 scarlet in 1,4 scarlet, 8 gree , 
6 scarlet, miss 2, X 12 times. „ 

15 th round.— Scarlet, green, and black, 
scarlet, 8 green, 1 black, 8 green, 3 scar e 
scarlet in 1, 3 scarlet, 3 green, 1 black, 3 gr » 

2 scarlet, miss 2, X 12 times. j 

16rt round. —Scarlet and green, X 6 s »* rl ’ 

green, 7 Bcarlet, 8 scarlet in 1,7 scarlet, gr 
4 scarlet, miss 2, X 12 times. 

17 th round:— Same colors, X 4 scarlet, 3 g ’ 
6 scarlet, 3 scarlet in 1,6 scarlet, 3 green, 
let, miss 2, X 12 times. . 

19 th and 20 th rounds.— All scarlet, like fi • 

: The following rounds are worked in the 

; way, in the following colors: 
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21 at round .—Yellow. 

22 nd round .—Red. 

23rd round .—Yellow. 

24 th, 26 th, 26 th rounds.— Black. 

27 th round .—Yellow. 

28M round. —Red. 

29 th round .—Green. 

Repeat the stripe of scarlet, from v9th to 
20th rounds, inclusive, substituting the fol¬ 
lowing colors. White for scarlet, scarlet for 
white, red for blaok. Use green as in scarlet 
stripe. 

Reverse the colors from 21st to 29th, inclusive, 
that is, begin with the green, and end with the 
yellow round. 

Now follows another pattern stripe, with green 
ground, for scarlet, scarlet for green, white for 
white, and black for black. In working the two 
plain green rounds which finish the stripe, miss 
2 as usual, but work only one stitch in every one j 
of the others. j 

Do a round of yellow, one of green and one of i 


yellow, in the same way, then 4 blaok, decreasing 
so that you have 98 stitches in the round. 

Black and scarlet, X 13 black, 1 scarlet, X 7 
times. 

2nd round.—X 5 black, miss 2, 6 black, 8 scar¬ 
let, X 7 times. 

3rj round.—X 4 black, m^ss 2, 3 black, 6 scar¬ 
let, >4 7 times. 

4 th round.—X 2 black, miss 2,1 black, 7 scar¬ 
let, X 7 times. 

6 th round.—X 1 black, 7 scarlet on 7, X 7 times. 

6 th round.—X 1 yellpw on centre of 7 scarlet, 
6 scarlet, X 7 times. 

7th round.—X 3 yellow, (on 1, and a scarlet on 
each side) 3 scarlet, X 7 times. 

8 th round .—X 1 scarlet on the oentre of 3, and 
4 yellow between X 7 times. Gradually close 
with yellow. 

Now on the original chain do 1 round yellow, 
1 green, 1 scarlet, 1 yellow, with 3 in one at each 
point, and missing 2 at the lower part. Line and 
trim as in the engraving. 


GRACE CHURCH CEMETERY, 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 

BY MAROABBT LEI KUTBNBUB. 


Oh ! ever and anon there goes 
Some solemn train, to bear 
With sable hearse, and dark-hued steed, 
A pale, cold sleeper there! 

Perhaps a parent, ohild that's dear, 

A husband, or a wife, 

Kind sister, brother, or some friend 
Who cheered the paths of life; 

The chequered paths, with tort'rous lines 
Marked deep by care and sin, 

Save where the dove of pity 
Broods o'er the heart within— 

Or soaring, spreads its pure white wings. 
And on them bears to Heaven 
The tearful prayer of penitence, 

Prom erring mortal given. 

The white-haired man goes slowly in 
i That sombre colored gate, 

To muse beside the grave of her, 

His long-departed mate. 

The widow there in sable weeds, 

Bewails the vanished youth 
Who pledged before the man of God, 

To her his vows of truth. 

The mother's tears like rain-drops fall 
Upon the grass-green ground 
Where baby lies in quiet rest, 

With wild flowers on its mound. 


The father leads his shorn lambs in, 
That they may there behold 
The sacred spot where lies enshrined 
The angel of his fold I 
And there away from all the throng, 
Some lone one stands apart, 

That no rude, gazing eye may see 
The sorrow of the heart. 

And here, perchance, the orphan bends 
Where pure white stones are seen; 
With but a violet here and there 
Upon the friendly screen 
That shelters from the Wintry storm, 
And from the Summer sun; 

The father, and the mother too, 

Whose sands of life are run. 

While smiling maidens glide around, 
With gay youths by their side; 

And little seem to reck the hour 
When they must stem the tide— 

The cold, dark, turbid waves, to whioh 
The human soul is given; 

The fearful tido tba^rolls between 
The shores of eartih and Heaven! 

God grant, that when with all of earth, 
Its fitful dreams shall cease, 

To Heaven’s sweet shores of endless rest, 
Eaoh bark may go in peace. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Artificial Fruit. —The first process is, forming 
the mould from which the oast of fruit is to be taken. 
This is done by mixing plaster of Paris with water, 
to the consistency of thick paint. As the mould of 
fruit cannot be taken whole, it is necessary to pre¬ 
pare it for the parts required. For an apple, orange, 
or pear, two parts will be sufficient; but in other 
cases, when the fruit abounds in irregularities, it is 
requisite to take the mould in three or more parts, 
otherwise it will he difficult to remove. 

In preparing an apple, Ao., it is necessary to oil 
the surface of one half of the fruit, which, having 
done, place over it the plaster of Paris; as it sets, or 
dries, which it will do very quickly, smooth tho edges 
to tho exact half, with a knife, making at the same 
time several notches in the edge, in order that the 
two parts, when taken, may fit closely; when the 
plaster is sufficiently hardened, oil the edge with a 
camel's-hair pencil, and prepare for taking the mould 
of the second half, which is performed in the same 
manner; the two halves, placed together, will form 
a perfect mould, the plaster being readily removed 
by means of oiling. The next prooess is, taking the 
cast; the parts of the mould will be rendered more 
hard by immersion in cold water; all the parts must 
now be bound together with string. Prepare the 
wax by melting it to the consistency of cream, pour 
it into the mould at the aperture caused by the stalk, 
which must bo increased should the orifioe be not 
sufficiently capacious to admit the wax; when the 
wax is thoroughly hardened, the string must be re¬ 
moved, and the pieces of the mould taken from the 
fruit: a perfect oast of the fruit is thus produced. 
The colors used are to be obtained in powder, and 
delioately put on the wax by means of the finger, 
the lighter parts touched with a camel's-hair pencil. 
With some description of fruit, as an orange, grapes, 
Ac., the color may be put in the wax, and the bloom 
produced afterward by the use of the powder. The 
stalks are formed and inserted at the top of the 
fruit The leaves are produced by thin sheets of 
wax, punched out to the size required, with punches 
prepared for the purpose; these can be obtained at 
any tool warehouse. 

The Dollar Newspaper. —We call attention to 
tho advertisement, on the cover of the present num¬ 
ber, of “ The Dollar Newspaper,” one of the best 
weeklies published in Philadelphia, and altogether 
the cheapest. It will be seen that the proprietors 
offer prizes, to the amount of five hundred dollars, 
for a certain number of stories. The literary cha¬ 
racter of the paper will, therefore, he very superior 
during the ooming volume. The news is always 


capitally digested; the agricultural department well 
culled; and the other contents distinguished by 
sterling sense, and sound information. We cordially 
recommend “The Dollar Newspaper” to the reading 
public. It belongs to the new age of periodical litera¬ 
ture. In other words, being conducted on the cash 
principle, like the "National,” it is able to give the 
largest possible return to the subscriber, for his 
money. 

The Litbrart Companion.— This is a neat, well- 
conducted monthly Magazine, just established, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., for the low price of a dollar a year. 
William H. Egle and Clarence May, two of our con¬ 
tributors, are its editors. The first number is before 
us, containing a pretty mezzotint, and thirty-two 
pages of excellent reading matter. We wish it the 
success which the taste, industry and talents of its 
conductors so richly deserve. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Percy Effingham, By Henry Cockton , author of 
“Valentine Vox .” lvol. Philada: T. B. Petereon.- 
This new novel is from the advanoed sheets of the 
English edition, and appears here and in London 
simultaneously. It is an agreeable story, and will 
have a large sale. Mr. Cockton made himself famous, 
in one day, as it were, by hiB inimitable "Valentine 
Vox,” so that now he is sure of a large audience ; of 
readers, whenever he announces a new book. For 
those who wish to while away a summer afternoon, 
" Percy Effingham” is a capital novel. It has less 
fun, indeed, than “Valentine Vox:” but in other 
respects we think it superior to that book. 

A Journey Round the World. By F. Oeritaecker. 
1 vol . New York: Harper & Brother*.— This deeply 
interesting book is a narrative of a journey round 
the globe, comprising a winter passage across the 
Andes to Chili, and visits to California, Australia, 
the South Sea Islands, Java, Ac. The writer travel¬ 
led, as the Indians say, “with his eyes open.” Muc 
of the ground traversed, moreover, has been compa¬ 
ratively untrodden, so that nearly every pag® con ‘ 
tains something new to the reader. The ohapters 
'describing the winter journey across Cordilleras, from 
Buenos Ayrea to Chili, are particularly absorbing. 
The volume is published in a neat style. 

Bleak Home, By Charlee Dickens. Ho IT. Hm 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The earlier chapters or 
this work were comparatively indifferent; but ose 
in this, and a few preceding numbers, make 
amends. The story, as it approaches the close, gro 
intensely interesting. Lady Dedlock is as ® 
character as Edith Dombey, perhaps even finer. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Lever’s Novels. Complete Edition. 1 vol. Philada: 

Petereon .—This enterprising publisher is now 
issuing a new edition of Lever's novels, whloh may be 
had of him separately, or together. From "O’Mal¬ 
ley,” down to the very latest of them, these fictions 
are brimful of life, adventure, spirit, and fun, with 
occasional dashes of sentiment and pathos. Mr. P.'s 
edition is neatly printed, with distinct and handsome 
type, on thick, white paper. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. i. — Walking Dress op Wine colored 
Chargeable Silk. —Skirt trimmed with three wide 
flounces, each one of which is finished with a van- 
dyked velvet trimming. Corsage high, and open 
half way down to the waist in front, with a basque. 
Sleeves demi-long, cut on in the inside in the horse 
shoe form; these, with the corsage, are trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt. Plain mull under-sleeves, 
and lemon oolored kid gloves. Bonnet of wbite gauze 
and ribbon, with roses and tulle, as a face trimming. 

Fig. n. —Carriage Dress op heavy corded 
Cinnamon colored Silk. —Skirt trimmed with a 
gathered plaided riband, put on in Vandyke points 
about half way up. Corsage with a basque finished 
with a trimming to correspond with the skirt Black 
velvet gilet, trimmed with three rows of velvet but¬ 
tons. Mantilla of black velvet, embroidered, and 
trimmed with a deep jcorded fringe. Bonnet of 
black lace, with plaid riband strings, and an under 
trimming of pink roses and leaves. 

Fig. in.—L'I mperatricb. —A mantilla of this pat¬ 
tern was worn by the Empress Eugenie on one of 
the days on which her Majesty took a drive with the 
Emperor on recovering from her recent indisposition. 
The form is round, resembling the shape called the 
Cardinal, except that it droops a little behind, in the : 
8tyle of the shawl mantelet. The material iB very 
nch sky blue poult-de-soie. The lower edge is trim¬ 
med with superb broad silk fringe, white and blue, 
th net heading. At a little distance above this 
nnge there is a row of ribbon about four inches in 
width, and figured in a rich chenille pattern. The ; 
same ribbon trims the fronts, and passing round the 
neck, presents the effect of a turning-over collar. 
Another row of the same trimming, commencing at 
each shoulder, passes across the back of the cloak 
an gives the appearanoe of a cape. Upon this row 
ar ° ^ ree rosettes of blue watered 
” on * chenille edge. These rosettes, which 
ave ong ends, are fixed one on eaoh shoulder and 
one at the back. The bonnet worn with this man- : 

et is composed of blonde, with straw embroidery, 
and lined and trimmed with white satin. The un¬ 
der-trimming consists of bouillonnes of tulle and 
ouquets of flowers. Dress (not seen in ou^engrav- 
mg) slate colored watered silk. . \ 

Fig. rv.— The Victoria, so named in honor of ! 
the Queen of England, for whom one after the same ] 
pattern has recently been made. The material is 1 


I silk of a peculiarly beautiful tint; fawn color with a 
tinge of gold. This is an entirely new color, and is 
distinguished in Paris by the name of Aurifere. The 
Victoria mantelet is round in form, setting easily on 
the shoulders, but without hanging in fulness. The 
b upper part of the mantelet is trimmed with several 
s rows of figured silk braid, of a bright groseille color, 
a edged with small points of gold. Attached to the 
lower row of braid is a deep fringe of the color 
of the mantelet, having at intervals long tassels of 
groseille color. At the back, between the shoulders, 
a bow of silk, having two rounded ends, finished by 
groseille tassels, gives the effect of a hood. The man- 
> telet is finished at the bottom with rows of groseille 
* colored braid, and fringe corresponding with that 
■ described in the trimming of the upper part. Dress 
1 of striped green silk. Bonnet of fancy tuscan, lined 
• with white. Trimming, white and green ribbon in- 
* termingled with bouquets of roses. 

* General Remarks. —For early^fall wear we have 
• | seen an article called "silk muslin.'' This material 
»s usually comes with three flounces, bordered with 
| medallions, in the midst of which is a small bouquet 
| of gay colors. There is another artiole for later fall 
\ or even winter wear, called the "Oriental.'' This is 
I either of light or dark taffeta, having a broad cash- 
: mere patterned border on each flounce. 

The skirts of dresses of thin materials are all 
flounced, and are lined with stiff muslin. Some 
Parisian dressmakers have indeed adopted the plan 
of inserting two or three runnings of thin flexible 
whalebone at regular intervals on the lower part of 
the skirt, which have the effect of giving it the hoop¬ 
like form which the present fashion requires. The 
oorsages are sometimes made with basquines in the 
jaoket style, and sometimes with fronts drawn in 
fulness at the shoulders and at the waist, with open 
fronts displaying elegant ohemisettes of lace or 
worked muslin. The sleeve# may be slit open nt 
the baok of the arm; the opening being confined by 
| bands of ribbon finished with bows and flowing ends. 
Occasionally the sleeves are trimmed with numerous 
narrow frills, one above another. These frills may 
be either straight or scalloped at the edges, and 
: finished with braid. Three is now the favorite num¬ 
ber for flounces; but they should be slightly gra- 
| duated in width, and the upper one should be nearly 
as high as the waist Corsages of dear white muslin 
are frequently worn with colored skirts of silk or 
other materials. 

Some few corsages have been mode to olose down 
the back, as they were worn many years ago, but 
the style is by no means general as yet These 
bodies are made high and perfectly plain; the waist 
without a point, and rather long. Three darts or 
plaits on each side form the waist and breast 
Mantillas. —Black taffeta is much used for man¬ 
telets ; some are of the form short behind, with, 
pointed ends in front, and composed of alternate 
bands of tulle and taffeta. Upon the tulle band is 
placed a trimming of black velvet The band of 
taffeta is edged with a double row of very narrow 
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lace, fastened tbgether by very small foliage of 
velvet, one of whioh rests on the tulle, the other on 
the taffeta; this mantelet is nearly covered with 
lace. The manteau bafque of black taffetas is trim¬ 
med with a deep lace, surmounted by a rate of taffeta 
in a new design, plaited in three plaits, at equal dis¬ 
tances, so as to have the appearance of nceucfo abeillee 
plaoed here and there 0pon a ribbon; after this ruche 
are three rows of black velvet, the centre one being 
the widest: then, a second ruche, and so on to the 
edge of the mantle. The fronts are trimmed to 
match. A bow of very narrow ribbon, with floating 
ends, is placed at the bend of the arm. 

Long and full pelisses are much more worn 
than the short and scant ones made a month ago. 
But to get rid of the fulness on the shoulders which 
would have a very heavy appearance on a stoutish 
person, some contrivance is necessary. "When the 
pelisse is put together with fine, handsome hollow 
plaits, do not omit to put a pin through each plait, 
which will keep the thicknesses of the silk close 
together, and when it has been ascertained where 
the pins best confine the fulness, it must be stitched 
down. Take especial care that this stitch cannot be 
seen. The plait must merely be held in its proper 
place without the least puckering, or there is a 


danger of depriving the garment of all its graceful¬ 
Bonnets. —The greatest novelty in this depart¬ 
ment is a bonnet without a curtain or cape. A deep 
row of lace or ribbon, hanging from the lower par 
of the crown, supplies the place of a cape. 1 
these bonnets the hair is arranged very low behin . 
The inside trimming of bonnets consists gener y 
of a wreath of flowers extending across the top from 
the temples, whilst the side trimming next to 6 
cheeks is composed only of floods of blond. This 
however, not becoming to all faces. One of 0 
prettiest fall bonnets which have yet appeare w 
made of shining English straw, six rows of w c 
| form the front. The sides of the crown are maroon 
Velvet, laid plain on the top of the head, and having 
; slashes on each side. Next come three more rows 
; of straw, and then a tiny orown of maroon e 
: with a velvet bow set in the middle. The c 
; is velvet; the lining of straw colored taffeta, wi 
; ruche at the edge made of black and white a • 
| The inside trimming is a Madeleine grape ^ ea 
: mixed yflth little straw ornaments; on one side 
two rosebuds and grapes. The strings are ve ve 
i Veils of white or black tulle, sprinkled wlt “ r °v 
"spots, and festooned at the edges, will Be muc * 
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KITTY PLEASANT 


BT B. W. 

I cannot remember the time when I was not 
in love with Kitty Pleasanton. It must have 
begun when we were both babies. I am sure I 
loved her as we sat together by the road-side 
soaking our dandelion stems in the little puddles 
of water to make them curl; my passion was in 
no wise abated, when, Bomewhat later, I climbed 
cherry-trees at her bidding; nor later yet, when 
at dancing-school I awkwardly made my new- 
learned bow, and asked her to be my partner; 
nor, I am very sure, was my boyish passion at 
all damped, when, on my return from college, I 
found my sweet little Kitty, changed, by some 
undefinable alteration, from a lovely child, to a 
bewitching young woman. She was almost the 
Bame as when I parted from her three years 
before—the woman was very like the child— 
there were the same rosy cheeks, the same 
pouting, innocent mouth, the same curling hair, 
but some charm, grace, or sentiment was added, 
which made my heart thrill with new emotion 
as I gazed at her. 

“Kitty,” said I, to her, one day, after I had 
been at home a week or two, and I found I could 
restrain myself no longer. “Kitty, I’m very 
much in love with you, as you know as well as 
I do. I’ve always been in love with you, and I 
fancy you with me; but now I want you to pro¬ 
mise to marry me.” I paused, but Kitty made 
no answer. 

“You like me, Kitty? don't you?” 

“First tell me,” said Kitty, blushing, and with 
an odd mixture of delight and bashfulness in her 
face, “if you’ve made me what is caUed «an 
offer?”’ 

To be sure I have, my darling, an offer which 
I trust, and hope, you’ll accept.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Kitty, de¬ 
murely. 

“Kitty! you love me?” 

Vol. XXIV—11 


N’S FIRST OFFER. 


DEWEBS. 

“That’s my secret,” the provoking little thing 
replied. 

“But at any rate,” she continued, “I could 
not possible think of accepting the very first 
offer I ever received—I should be mortified all 
the rest of my life if I did. No, indeed; no girl 
of spirit would dream of taking up her first 
offer, as if she were afraid she should never 
have, another. Excuse me, James, I can’t pos¬ 
sible accept you till I’ve had at least one other 
offer.” • 

“But, my dearest Kitty,” I began. 

♦‘Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! will you never learn 
to call me by my proper name, Mr. Brant? I 
confess I did hope, that when I received my 
‘first offer,’ the person who made it would have 
addressed me with proper courtesy, and in a 
manner befitting the occasion, giving me my name 
of Katharine, but now you’ve gone and spoiled it 
all.” 

“Oh, I suppose you wanted a stiff, ceremo¬ 
nious proposal in form; but I’m no Sir Charles 
Grandison, Kitty, Katharine, I would say—there¬ 
fore don’t be foolish—be content to know in plain 
words, that my whole heart is yours; and have 
the good sense to accept your first offer, since 
your second may not be so good.” 

But vain were my arguments and reasonings. 
Kitty was determined not to accept her first 
offer, and finding her resolute, I changed my 
tone, acquiesced in her views, confessed that 
after all, I, too, had a certain pride on that 
point, and should be rather mortified to know 
that my wife had never had any offer but that 
I had myself made her; and so I promised to 
suspend my, suit till Kitty should have been so 
fortunate as to receive an offer from some other 
quarter. 

Now there was, not far from where Kitty dwelt, 
a favorite dell, or bower, or something of the kind, 
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to which she daily repaired with some chosen, 
volume to sit and read. All my endeavors to 
persuade her to 'allow me to accompany her 
thither had always been quite in vain. Kitty 
was firm in preferring her undisturbed solitude, 
and I was daily doomed to an hour or two of the ; 
mopes during her romantic woodland visit. 

In pursance with this custom, Kitty set out 
soon after the conversation I have sketched, de¬ 
clining, as usual, my offers of companionship. 

Not more than half an hour had elapsed after 
she had reached her favorite seat, ere her atten- ' 
tion was attracted by a young gentleman who j 
was fishing in the brook which flowed near her. 

Kitty drew back a little on seeing him, but 
her curious eyes occasionally wandered toward 
the stranger. The latter, no sooner perceived ' 
his fair observer, than he bowed with an air of 


and comes moBt natural to me—don’t bother me 
with your Katharines.” 

*‘I dare say you may like it,” said Kitty, 
pouting, half angrily, “but I don’t. It’s too 
free. How would you like it if I persisted ia 
calling you Jim? I declare I’ll call you Jim, if 
you go on calling me Kitty.” 

“ Do so if you like, and it will soon sound to 
me like the sweetest name in the world. But 
may I presume to beg from my fair and gracious 
Lady Katharine a description of this wood-Adonis 
she has been encountering.” 

“He is tall,” began Kitty. 

“ Taller than I?” I interrupted. Kitty annihi¬ 
lated me by a look. 

“ By at least half a foot—and of an elegant 
figure,” she continued, with marked emphasis. 
“He was dressed in a fishing costume which 


great politeness, and advancing a few steps, ven- greatly become him.” . ^ 

tured to address to her a few words of common- j “I have an old fishing blouse, up stairs, I 
place greeting. The young man’s words were muttered, soto voce , “I think i’ll get it out. 
indeed common-place, but his eyes were far more “The young man's manners were uncom- 
eloquent than his tongue —they plainly informed monly easy and gentlemanly, and withal per- 
the fair Kitty that she had found a new admirer, fectly respectful and deferential,” continue 
Kitty, highly flattered, received the stranger’s Kitty; “having ascertained my name, he never 
advances graciously, and the youth being by no once forgot himself so far as to abbreviate it, 
means bashful, half an hour found them chatting his conduct contrasting favorably in this respect 
easily and gaily on various topics of interest, with that of some of my friends.” 

Kitty’s stay in the woods was something longer “Well, Kitty, what other perfections had your 
than usual that afternoon. hero, or have you exhausted your list? 

“What is the matter, Kity ?” I asked, on meet- “Far from it,” said Kitty, indignantly. “ « 
ing her soon after her return home. “Your eyes wears his hair parted down the middle like » 
sparkle, and you look as pleased as though you : poet, or that charming Signor Pozzolini in t ® 


had met a fairy in your afternoon ramble.” part of Edgardo-” 

“It’s better than a fairy,” cried Kitty, breath- : “Or a Methodist parson,” I put in. 
lessly, “it’s a young man.” “And besides ail that,” continued Kitty, “ e 

“ Indeed 1” I ejaculated, with a whistle. j has a moustache.” 

“Yes, James, and he’s so handsome—so agree- “A last, best gift—but, Kitty, that perfection, 

able—so—so delightful, that I can’t say how I hope, will not be very difficult of achievemen^ 
things might go if he were to make me, some of I'll begin to-morrow. Let me see tall— an 
these days, my second offer.” j some—agreeable—good manners elegant ge r ®» 

“You can’t impose upon me in that kind of ; and a moustache 1 On the whole, Kitty, I 111 
way, sweet Kitty, so don’t attempt it,” I ex- j I’m very much afraid of my new rival, 
claimed. “I’ll be bound the impudent fellow, “You have cause,” Kitty replied, with gra* 


whom I wouldn’t object to speaking a bit of my j dignity. .. 

mind to, I say, Kitty, I don’t believe he’s any j The next day when Kitty reached her . ^ 
handsomer or more agreeable than I am myself.” < retreat, she found the stranger again in its neig 
Kitty laughed aloud in derision. j borhood; I must do the little coquette the jus 

“He’s a thousand million times handsomer,” j of confessing that she did look startled, an 10 
she cried, scornfully, “and as much more enter- j deed vexed, when she saw him, but per P 
tuning as he is more handsome.” j thinking it too late to retreat, she advance 

“Come, Kitty, don’t be too cutting, too cruel,” j timidly. The youth met her with many npo 
I began, but Kitty drew herself up with dignity, j gies, and a plausible pretence for his intruno 
“They call me Katharine, who do speak to me, j which she could not gainsay, while some 
sir.” | flattering in his manner made her blu ng 

“Katharine, fiddlesticks,” I cried, “Kitty is j divine that the hope of again seeing her, 
the prettiest, and sweetest name in the world, \ been the true cause of his reappearance. e 
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that as it might, the stranger, perhaps to give 
Kitty time to recover her confidence, immediately 
sauntered off in pursuit of his sport, and Kitty, 
fancying she had seen the last of her new ad¬ 
mirer, drew forth her book, and settling herself 
in a mossy corner began to read. She had 
scarcely succeeded in fixing her attention on its 
pages, however, before the pertinacious stranger 
again reappeared, and declaring that fishing was 
dull work, and the fish would not bite, he com¬ 
posedly seated himself at Kitty*B feet, and begged 
to know the name of the book she was reading. 
“Tennyson’s Princess,” replied Kitty, shortly. 
The imperturbable stranger declared the book 
a great favorite of his, and began to talk so 
entertainingly of books and authors, that Kitty, 
warmed by the subject, forgot to be dignified, 
and an animated discourse of favorite authors 
ensued. Afterward the young man begged per¬ 
mission to read her a few admirable passages 
from the book she held in her hand, and it so 
happened that the passages he selected were the 
very ones Kitty loved best—he read them well, 
too, and Kitty’s bright eyes sparkled with de¬ 
light as she listened. Turning at last to the 
exquisite concluding interview between Ida and 
the young prince, the stranger’s voice became 
more and more earnest as he read, till, coming 
to the words— 

"Indeed I love thee; come) 

Yield thyself up; my hopes and thine are one; 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself— 

Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.” 

He suddenly flung aside the book,'exclaiming, 
“What words—what words! what would I not 
give for courage to utter them to the being I love 
best on earth.” The stranger paused a moment, 
and then broke forth impetuously, 

“This forced Bilence is all in vain—the words 
I would repress will come—in vain have I striven 
to be prudent—cautious—to allow you time—not 
to startle you—lovely, bewitching, Miss Katha¬ 
rine—you are yourself the object of my Becret 
adoration—to whom I would say much if I 
dared,” and thereupon the youth rather melo¬ 
dramatically fell on one knee, and forthwith pro¬ 
ceeded to make Kitty a very plain offer of his 
hand. 

Meanwhile Kitty had risen from her seat, and 
recovering from her astonishment, she drew her¬ 
self up with dignity and replied, 

“I hardly know, sir, what you mean by your 
very strange words and conduct The liberty 
you have taken has made me very sensible of my 
own imprudence in having allowed the advanoes 
of a stranger so—presuming—an error I shall be 
careful never to repeat” So saying, my proud 


little Kitty (never had she looked so handsome) 
turned from the stranger with a distant bow, and 
walked directly home. 

I did not see Kitty till some time after her 
return; perhaps she was recovering her spirits 
in her own room, for when I met her she was as 
full of mischief as ever. 

“Well, James, why don’t you ask me about 
my adventures to-day?” she inquired. 

“Because I didn’t suppose you would be so 
imprudent as to go again to-day where you would 
be likely to encounter the insolent puppy who 
presumed to address you yesterday.” 

“I didn’t in the least expect him to be there,” 
said Kitty, blushing, and somewhat confused, 
“but he was there.” 

“Of bourse,” I replied, gruffly. “Well, was 
your Adonis as handsome and agreeable as ever?” 

“More so!” cried Kitty, recovering her com¬ 
posure; “he looked more Massaniello-like than 
ever in his fishing dress; and for entertainment, 
he first read me all the finest parts of Tennyson’s 
Princess, and then made a marriage proposal, 
and I don’t think any man could be expected to 
do more in one afternoon.” 

“I should think not indeed—pray what reply 
did you make to the rascal?—that you had a 
friend at home who would be happy to kick him 
well for his insolence?” 

“Far from it,” said Kitty; “what my reply 
was, is my secret—and his; but for you, my poor 
James, I’m sorry for you—it’s all over with you, 
and your offer.” 

“Why you good-for-nothing, little, deceitful 
puss!” cried I, losing all patience, “there never 
was a more arrant dissembler living. Behold 
how plain a tale Bhall put you down—for lo—I, 
myself, disguised merely by a little paint—a 
fishing-blouse, a false moustache, and a change 
in the arrangement of my hair, was, in my own 
person, this elegant—captivating—handsome, 
agreeable stranger, whose praises you have never 
tired of sounding.” 

Poor Kitty was completely confounded. 

“ How could I have been so stupid?” she mur¬ 
mured—“and the voice, too, which sounded so 
familiar all the time.” 

“Yes, Kitty, you’re caught, and to punish you 
for attempting just.now, to palm a wicked false¬ 
hood upon me, I shall impose a two-fold fine. 
First, you shall kiss me; and then fix our wed¬ 
ding day, which must be very shortly, for I’m 
going to Europe in a month, and you must go 
with me.” 

Kitty gave a little scream, and declared that 
she could not think of submitting to either of 
my penalties; but in vain she struggled, and 
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protested—I had her in my arms, and finding at 
last all her efforts to release herself fruitless, 
her jests and laughter suddenly changed to 
earnest tenderness, and closing her arms round 
me, she said, 

“As you will, dear—dearest Jamie!” 

“One month from to-day then, my own, sweet, 
darling Kitty.” 

“Katharine,” whispered Kitty. 

“Katharine then,” I repeated, smiling at her 
pertinaoity on this point—“one month from to¬ 
day, my Katharine.” 

“You never put any adjectives before Katha¬ 
rine” murmured Kitty, evasively, hiding her 
blushing and pouting face. 


“My own dear, gracious, winning, bewitch¬ 
ing, most kissable Katharine—shall it be as I 
say?” 

“If mamma chooses,” whispered Kitty. And 
so I persuaded the sweetest and prettiest girl in 
the country to accept her first and only lover; 
and though to this day my merry little wife 
often complains that I defrauded her, by my 
tricks, of her natural womanly right, of breaking 
two or three hearts, at least, ere she made one 
man supremely blest, still she generally concludes 
her reproaches in a manner most flattering to my 
vanity, by declaring that she had two offers after 
all—and each of her’s was worth a thousand 
| common ones. 


LEAD THOU ME. 


BY H. W. PATSON. 


Thou whose never-wearying eye 
Guardeth each created thing, 

To whose awful presence I 
Each unworded thought must bring; 
Not one feeling can I hide, 

Not one look conceal from Thee, 

Yet myself I oannot guide, 

In my weakness lead Thou me. 


When self-love would prompt to pride, 
Or to seek my good alone, 

When forgetful of the friends, 

Thou around my path hast thrown, 
Or if I an idol rear 

In this heart which thine should be, 
Wake me from my selfish dream. 
From my folly lead Thou me. 


When temptations round me rise, 

When vain pleasures too muoh press, 
In the social circle when 
Idle thoughts I would express; 

When forgetful of my own, 

I another’s faults would see, 

When my spirit’s eye is dimm'd, 

In my blindness lead Thou me. 


To that fount whose gushing stream, 
Every good unites to form, 

Tasted makes the heart rejoice, 

And with holy fervor warm; 
Saviour! may I call thee mine, 

Poor and humble though I be? * 
Oh, adopt me as thine own, 

To that fountain lead Thou me. 



MAIDEN WITH THE BRIGHT EYES. 

PROM THE SPANISH. 

BY BEY. O. W. ROGERS. 


Maiden with the bright eyes! 

You may angry be; 

While my wounded heart lies 
Looking up to thee— 

Yet in your deep disdain. 
Think, though it give you pain, 
That you have look'd on me. 

Maiden with the bright eyes! 

You may haughty be; 

Still amid my deep sighs, 

I can gaze on thee— 


And to my wounded heart, 
This thought shall bliss impart, 
That you have look'd on me. 

Maiden with the bright eyes! 

You may scornful be; 

On each angry glanoe flies 
Joy— not pain from thee— 
Then dart your scornful ray, 
For you oannot gainsay, 

That you have look'd on me. 
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BY ELLEN ASHTON. 

If there was anything Harry Mordaunt hated | degenerated into rudeness, at least in Mordaunt’s 


it was to hear a young lady use under-bred lan¬ 
guage, but especially slang words. His idea of 
the sex was so lofty, the result of companionship 
with a refined mother and sisters, that he asso¬ 
ciated coarseness with all who employed such 
phrases. 

“Yet you’ll marry a woman,” said a friend 
to him, ono day, “who’ll have some pet bit of 
slang. Most girls have, now-a-days, so it is hard 
for any man to escape; but fastidious people are 
sure to get caught, merely, I suppose, because 
they are fastidious.” 

Harry shook his head in the negative. 

“OhI I know you don’t believe me,” replied 
his friend, “but wait and see. You don’t think 
a young lady is going to talk slang to a hand¬ 
some, rich fellow like you, on a first acquaint¬ 
ance. The girls are too sly for that. They 
always dress their best, smile their prettiest, 
and talk in their most refined style at first; but 
when they find the acquaintance has changed 
into the lover they grow more careless; and at 
last, when they are fairly married, they throw 
off all disguise, and return to their original state 
of dowdy ism, ill-temper, or slang, as the case 
maybe.” 

“You are too severe,” said Mordaunt. “Even 
if some are like you describe them, all are not { 
so. But I have no time to discuss the sex with > 
you to-day, my good fellow, having an appoint¬ 
ment to drive out with one, which comes off im- j 
mediately. So good bye for tho present.” t 

“Good-bye,” replied the friend, and, as Mor-i 
daunt turned the oorner, he resumed to himself. { 
“Yes! there he goes, as great a fool as the rest \ 
of them, madly in love with Kate Richafds, whom j 
he thinks the most lady-like of her sex. Yet, j 
careful as she is in his presence, she’s as much j 
given to slang phrases as the worst of them. Sis > 
says that, among her own sex, she’s positively! 
vulgar. Ah! he’ll find her out at last; but it j 
will be too late. It’s a pity, too, for Mordaunt’s j 
a fine fellow.| 

Yet it was not surprising that Kate Richards j 
had secured Mordaunt among her train of ad- > 
mirers. Tall in person, with a shapely figure, a j 
dashing air, a pair of fine eyes, excellent taste [ 
in dress, and a sprightly manner, which never i 


presence, she seemed exactly the beau ideal, he 
had long worshipped in secret, but which he had 
never before found. Insipid women were as 
much his aversion as vulgar ones; a dowdy he 
abhorred; and one without beauty he could never 
love, though he might esteem her. But Kate 
Richards was, or seemed to be, the complete sum 
of all the perfections he sought in a wife. 

We say seemed, for his friend was correct, and 
Kate did use slang words, nay! fancied there was 
wit in it. She had caught up all the current 
phrases of this description, and prided herself 
on the aptness with which she introduced them 
into conversation. “Well, I won’t,” “No, you 
don’t,” “I cal’klate not,” and other similar 
phrases, were forever on her tongue. She had 
an instinctive sense, however, that Mordaunt dis¬ 
liked them, and as he was decidedly the match 
of the season, she took care never to indulge in 
them in his presence. It was not always an 
easy matter to tefrain. Sometimes a phrase was 
already on her lips. But she was fortunate to 
remember, in time, her lover’s fastidiousness, 
and so succeeded, at last, in bringing him to the 
crisis of a declaration. 

It was at a gay and brilliant party, where Kate 
shone the wittiest and most beautiful of all, that 
Mordaunt finally resolved to ask her hand. He 
had escorted her there, and, during the drive, 
had suffered his manner to betray so much ad¬ 
miration, that Kate felt certain he meant to pro¬ 
pose, on the return. Perhaps this was one secret 
of her high spirits, and of her unusually dazzling 
beauty. The centre of an admiring crowd, she 
rattled on, and even ventured, as her lover was 
just then in another room, to retort with a slang 
phrase or two on a gentleman, who was engaged 
in a passage of wit with her. The aptness of 
the quotations raised a laugh, which partially 
discomfited her antagonist, but returning to the 
charge, he turned another slang phrase against 
her. The listeners did not see how Kate oould 
keep up the play of words, but, excited by the 
strife, she answered him immediately in the same 
strain, without thinking to observe if Mordaunt 
had returned or not. The victory was her s, but 
at what a cost! For, as she concluded, amid 
a burst of laughter that entirely silenced her 
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adversary, her lover approaohed. He caught 
only her concluding words, they were “well, I 
won’t,” but they were sufficient to destroy, at a 
blow, his idol. The refined Miss Richards be¬ 
came revealed, from that moment, for what she 
was, an intrinsically ooarse woman, who fancied 
vulgarity was wit. He turned on his heel, and : 
did not approach her again, until the time came | 
to depart. The drive home was a silent one; he j 
bade her good night stiffly; and never again5 
called on her. j 

Often did Kate regret, after that, her use of \ 
slang phrases. But nevertheless she could not j 
cure herself of the practice of quoting them, iff 
the occasion appeared apt, for habit iB a stern » 
task-master. She finally married, but does not i 
live happily. The only man she ever loved was i 


Mordaunt, and she cannot, even yet, conquer her 
regret at losing him. 

When it became certain that the intimacy be¬ 
tween Mordaunt and Kate had been broken off, 
his friend ventured, one day, to rally the former 
lover on the subject. 

“So yqji’re not going to marry Kate Richards 
after all,” said the friend, with a knowing look, 
for he had been one of the cirole, whom Kate had 
been amusing at the ball. 

Mordaunt understood the look, and recalling 
their former conversation, answered, for once in 
his life, and it was the only time, in the strain 
he so much censured. 

Shrugging his shoulders, he said, significantly, 
and with a look of deep disgust, 

“Well, I Won’t.” 


THE BRIDESMAID. 

BY FRANK LEE. 


She stood amid that joyous group, 

The gayest of the gay; 

Her voice rose sweet in mirth and song, 

As waters in their play. 

Her’s was the brightest smile and glance 
Amid that gleesome throng; 

Like flashing sunbeams through the dance, 
Her light foet sped along. 

Bright jewels gleam’d like midnight stars 
Above her marble brow. 

That was as fair as snow-white bars 
That Summer sunsets throw 
Athwart the skies, when evening bright 
Stands blushing till the day 
Has spent its arrowy flood of light, 

And wept itself away. 

The stricken deer will still bound on. 

The arrow in its side, 

Until its waning strength is gone 
Upon that rushing tide. 

And thus that high-born maiden stood 
With mien and bearing proud, 

The loveliest in her changeful mood, 
Among that laughing crowd. 

In language plain as words could speak, 
With blushes’ crimson veil, 

Her heart was writing on her cheek 
Its wildly throbbing tale! 

The wasting grief that it had borne 
In silence many a day; 

But now she knew that she had torn 
Its altar-stone away. 


She look’d upon that stern-faced one, 
The bridegroom standing there! 

The golden chain that interlaced 

Those souls each soul must wear. 
Until the sodded turf should lie 
Above each pulseless heart, 

And angels mission’d from on high, 

Its starry links should part. 

The golden lengths of that bright chain 
Shadows and years might dim, 

It still would show to her again 
His soul—and her’s to him! 

She felt as there she saw him stand, 
l Veiling his grief 'neath pride, 

^ That Mem’ry’s tones, a whispering band, 
i Were stealing to hi3 side. 

^ And she could read the bitter thought 
? Which in his bosom lay; 

f That bridal sad revealing brought— 

| She flung that love away. 

I She in a moment of unrest, 

’Neath anger’s scorpion sway, 

Had cast that jewel from her breast, 

| Had wrought that grief to-day. 

| And he unto another bride 

I His plighted troth had bound; 

But still her image to his Bide 
Came softly stealing round. 

The silent grief each heart had borne 
Was darker still that day; 

But now she knew her hand had torn 
Its altar-stone away. 
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COUSIN CLARISSA. 

A SEQUEL TO “THE WHITE HOUSE UNDER THE ELMS.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “SUSY £-*S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Swamscott , June 1st, 1853. 

You see Joseph Alexander is here; and to-day 
I threw cold water on him. He jumped, said— 
“what will you do next, Clarissa JackBon?” and 
brushed the water-drops from his coat sleeve and 
hair. 

Joseph Alexander is pale, has a mouth with 
drooping corners; wide, thin cheeks and dull 
eyes. He has sore throat often and headache. 
He don’t like the world very well, or any part 
of it; has no patience with those who shut doors 
with a clang, or let drafts in upon him. He 
is, in short, cross and sick. His father, who is 
Grandpapa Jackson’s neighbor at Amesbury, and 
who is a hard, rich old man, sent him over here i 
that the learned and skilful Dr. Jackson may 
make him well. 

“H’ml” he says to my papa, “I could tell my 
father that I shall never be well, to stay well, 
until I am done with that little tight law-office 
I hate itl I have always hated everything but 
being in the air.” 

This makes papa look thoughtful; for this is 
what Grandpapa Jackson said here yesterday. 

“ He has always hated study, especially study of: 
the law. He has wanted to be running back and 
forth, like a free squirrel. He wanted it because 
he needed it, of course; but his father, who only 
knows how to get money, because he wanted to 
stir, kept him down to his books, when he was a 
boy, with a sort of hot-air pressure, I told him 
better. But there is no such a thing as getting 
an old crotchet out of his head, or a new one in. 
He s a stupid thing. The fact is,” pursued 
grandpapa, “Joseph ought to have been left to 
straggle along in an easy way to authorship. 
He has the right kind of blood in his veins for 
this; his great-grandfather on his mother’s side, 
and his grandfather on his father’s, both wrote 
poetry and had it printed. Pretty good poetry 
too, it was, for those days, and to be made in the 
midst of all the cumbersome tendencies of their 
hard working lives.” 

Grandpapa said that—now here comes poor 
Alexander dragging himself along into this room. 
He don’t know that I am here, or he wouldn’t 


come. He knows that this room is always dusky 
and cool, in the heat of the day; and in a far 
corner of the house where few come, and that a 
wide lounge and pillows are here. 

Yes; he sees me now and stops short at the 
threshold. My back is a little toward him. I 
| shall pretend that I do not see him. My pen 
j shall go faster, more noisily than ever; then he 
will come in and lie down, perhaps. He comes; 
he crosses the room on tip-toe, still, as if he were 
a sly little mouse. He lies down; he arranges 
the pillows; he finishes by covering his face with 
the Gazette. I will let him be until he gets well 
into the midst of his self-congratulations, that, 
for once, he is near me without being in any way 
plagued by me; and then I will come upon him; 
not in a pouncing way, like an eagle; but meekly 
like a tame robin. His cushions are not quite 
right. There, that is better. He settles down 
now, drawing a long breath of comfort. 

“Alexan—Esquire Alexander.” 

“What?” growling. “What do you want of 
Esquire Alexander?” 

“I was thinking when you came in of what 
Grandpapa Jackson said that*you did when you 
could just begin to speak a few easy words plain. 
Do you remember? You had been into school 
one day, where you heard them reciting the 
verbs.” 

“Well, what did I do?” 

“You puzzled your head over it after you got 
home, and at last made it out—‘are I, were I, is 
I, be I; sometimes be I, sometimes de I!” 

“Have you got hold of that nonsense? I 
wonder they should remember it.” 

“It was worth remembering. Then, when 
you were a little older, a neighbor killed a calf 
one day. You went out and sat on a rook-heap 
in your father’s field, and made this great 
couplet— 

“Why did they slew their king? 

Why to the Senate did they him bring? 

“Do you remember?” 

“Yes.” 

“I expect you ought to be a poet.” 

“Oh, that is nonsense.” I know, however,by 
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the sound of his voice that he *is pleased. Or 
half pleased. He is never more than that. 

“Now take your comfort. I shall write. I 
shan’t speak to you again, ’Squire Alexander!” 

“Not if I speak to you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ H’m! then you are an odder thing than even 
’Squire Alexander is. His neighbors all call him 
‘ an odd fish.’ And I suppose he is,” rearranging 
his cushions, and once more drawing the Gazette 
over his face. He draws it over close; he has 
done with me, I see; but I must plague him. 

“What do you think of the British nation, 
Alexander?” 

He guffaws; he don’t know what to do with 
himself. He says—“what do I think of the 
British—ha, ha, ha!—of the British nation? as 
if it were a walnut; a small-sized walnut—ha, 
ha. Tou are queer. But be so good as to let 
me be after this.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

And I will. I will go over to Uncle Hurlbut’s 
to see Amy, Amy’s husband and Amy’s baby. 
This is baby’s first visit to the house of its 
grandparents; and if the President had come 
instead, so great rejoicing would not have been 
held. 

“Good-bye, Alexander—pleasant Alexander.” 

“You mean, cross Alexander. You think I 
am like a bear.” 

“Well, if you are not, what are you like?” 

“I am like a bear. Good-bye, Miss Clarissa 
Jackson.” 

“Ah, good-bye.” 

“Here!” I was already in the door. “If any 
of your folks go out, ask them to call at the 
post-office for me. I can’t stir. I have done 
with stirring. Now good-bye.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Friday , the 3 rd. 

Cousin Amt wears white dresses, a black silk 
apron, and has her hair smooth as if she were 
a Madonna. Her baby wears the longest, the 
purest, the most beautiful embroidered frocks; 
has thin golden hair lying about in little curls. 
This is Cousin Amy’s work, though. She plays 
With his hair as Bhe holds him and talks. They 
call him George, for Uncle Hurlbut. I call him 
all manner of names, and kiss his soft feet until 
he don’t know exactly what to make of it. He 
looks at me a moment to see if he can know what 
I mean, being so different from his mamma in 
nay ways, and then goes on taking his dinner. 
Uncle Hurlbut calls him “little rascal.” He 
bows down to him, though, as they all do. 


Cousin-in-law Ben Frank, thinks that he—him¬ 
self, I mean—is greater, and happier than any 
of the old patriarchs ever were. He is done 
with hunting, and fishing, and strolling to dream 
in sly paths. He cannot leave his wife and his 
boy. He must be there to wait upon his wife 
and watch his boy. 

I suppose one might go a long way, and not 
find another so happy as my Cousin Amy. I 
wonder whether I will ever be as happy. I 
wonder whether I will be married; whether I 
will ever be the mother of such a beautiful baby; 
and if I will, whether my husband will love and 
honor me, as Ben Frank does Cousin Amy. 

One thing is sure. I will never, never marry 
Gustavus Spencer while I live, for I see by his 
letters to Cousin Davy that he is a miser; that 
he is not only himself in love with the gold he 
is heaping; but that, whoever acoepts him for 
her husband, when he comes back, will do it at 
the miserable risk of being suspected by him of 
marrying him not for himself alone, but for his 
wealth alone. I have no patience with stupidity 
like this; for I did love to know that he thinks 
of me off there; that he does not allow me to 
marry without his consent. I loved to think of 
his coming back to find me improved and worthy 
to be his friend; of his coming to love me; and 
of his asking me to love him and be his wife. 

This is all over. Here is his last letter to 
Cousin Darvy; I found it in his Latin dictionary. 
He says—“I shall soon have enough; and then 
I Bhall go home. I shall go in August, I have 
no doubt. 

“Davy Hurlbut! I used to think that if the 
time oould ever come when I would have ten 
thousand dollars of my own, I might then snap 
my finger at Care in all her bad shapes and be 
happy all the day, all the year long. But, as 
true as I live, I’m not one whit, not one whit! 
happier now than I was four years ago. I have 
different troubles; but I have as many and as 
annoying ones. For instance, I am at times 
eaten up of two great fears. One is, that, when 
I come home, as I have no own mother, no own 
family, nobody will be downright glad to see me. 
Do be glad, I beseech you, Davy, and all you 
the good house under the elms. Warm up y° or 
hearts beforehand, my foster-father, my foster- 
mother, by thinking of the old days when I was 
a little tottering thing, dependant on you for 
shelter and bread. Love me, Davy, for the play 
upon the same turf, the study upon the same 
bench. Else, with all my gold, I shall w»s 
myself dead. I have said this same, perhaps, 
before. I say it again, because you see it 18 
something that concerns me. 
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“ Here ia my other great fear. I am ashamed 
of this one; for it is poor and egotistical; as 
mean as dirt, in fact. Bat I can’t help it. It is, 
that, whoever accepts me for her husband, will 
be thinking, all the time, not of my heart that 
loves her and longs, oh, so intensely, for her love 
in exchange; but of the beautiful home and the 
beautiful dresses I will provide for her. God 
forbid! for then would my gold be accursed. 

“God forbid, moreover, that I dwell upon 
things to the perversion of my clearness, my 
justice, so that I shall be in danger of wronging 
another by unfounded jealousies. I would rather 
die away here in this strange land, than live for 
that fate.” 

This is the way he writes; and I will never 
marry him; not if he kneels, and begs, and 
perseveres. I will pity him that he is an orphan 
with a tender, loving, love-exacting heart. I will 
be glad to see him as his sister would, if he had 
one. t He' shall see that it is the gladness of a 
sister. He shall understand it thoroughly. He 
shall not think that I lie in wait for his money. 
If I see that he warms toward me and will ask 
me to be something nearer than a sister, I will 
grow cold and distant toward him and his Cali¬ 
fornia gold. He shall see this plainer than day. 
If he asks me, notwithstanding, I will not accept 
him. 

If I could be well married to somebody else 
before he comes—to cross Alexander for instance. 

I qould be saved oceans of trouble. 

But one may as well not sigh and worry. One 
had better go and see what people are doing. 
Papa, mamma and Aunt Ruth are in the sitting- 
room, I know. I hear the comfortable hum of 
their voices. One always hears the hum of their 
voices when Aunt Ruth is here, if one comes any 
where near them. For my parents know a great 
deal, and Aunt Ruth knows everything. She has 
books piled up in her chamber, and newspapers 
and pamphlets lying in every direction. The 
big books often have dust on them; so has her 
mantel; so have her chairs and her tables. Aunt 
Ruth ha§ no time for the dust. There are better 
things to do, sometimes, she says, than to be 
going with a dust-cloth in one’s hand. She must 
be reading, or talking, or thinking. All the 
nations of the earth are astir, she must see what 
they are about. The Czar peering one way and 
another, as if he were a huge and hateful bottle- 
spider—she must see what he is aiming at. The 
Sultan looking for shifts and securities, as if he 
were a poor thin fly—kind-hearted, justice-loving 
Aunt Ruth must know how he fares. She must 
keep a steady eye on Napoleon’s stratagems, on 
England’s counter-stratagems. She stands and 

Di¬ 


looks down upon poor dead Italy, Hungary and 
Poland, as if she were their mother and they her 
children. Over the wretchedly poor and vicious 
of our own land, over all the oppressed every 
where, she lifts trembling hands and'says—“how 
long, oh, Lord! how long!” 

Aunt Ruth has no time to spare for her dress. 
She puts on a careless little head-dress of black 
lace, without flowers or riband, because she will 
not stop to make her hair smooth. She just looks 
sidewise at white spencers and under-sleeves and 
collars, and puts them from her. She can never 
be seeing to them, starching them and making 
them white. So she puts on under-handkerchief 
and under-sleeves of black silk lace; and truth 
to say, they have for her a becoming and suitable 
look, since her gowns are either black or drab, 
or deep blue; since she herself is pale as a nun. 

I hated when I came into the long hall that 
separates parlor and sitting-room to listen for 
the sounds of Alexander’s slow, dreamy voice. 
Aunt Ruth was saying, with strong, but, at the 
same time, with mild tones—“oh, there are 
difficulties in the way pf doing this. We are 
apt to speak of ‘the rule of duty,’ as if it were 
a thing of silver and rosewood, with joints, to be 
folded and carried everywhere with us in our 
pockets; as if, whenever a question of individual 
or national duty, or rights were started, we have 
only to draw out our rule and measure the ques¬ 
tion, its length, breadth and diagonal; measuring 
no other questions, collateral or remote—remote, 
as we soy, but often having a close relation, after 
all; as if, after we have done this, we may put 
our rules into our pockets and tell the individual, 
or the nation, what he, or it is to do, when he, 
or it is to do it, and how. We make a great mis¬ 
take here.” 

“I know”—I heard papa began, in a tone as 
if he half admitted the truth of what Aunt Ruth 
had been saying, still would keep, with polite 
but firm grace, his old position. 

Papa does not look so far and comprehend so 
much as Aunt Ruth does; and, for this very 
reason, which should make him the less positive, 
he is all the stauncher. He believes in things 
absolute; among the rest, in absolute rules. 
When he walks the street, or crosses a room, it 
is his way to go straight forward, “following 
his nose,” as we say. He does an analogous 
thing in politics and metaphysics. 

Aunt Ruth, on the other hand, stops to look 
at things, both when she walks the streets, and 
when she is amongst the abstract questions. 
This helps her wonderfully to comprehensive¬ 
ness,-and, of course, to charity. But, at the 
same time that she has charity, because she has 
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charity, in truth, she mourns over wrong and sin s 
in a deeper, sincerer way than any one I know. 1 

As for dear mamma, she is proud of papa’s 
energy; she loves Aunt Ruth’s tenderness and 
enlarged complacency. She does not know about 
these things so well, herself; but she likes to j 
sit like a cooing dove between them, agreeing 
now with him, anon with her, disagreeing with 
neither. Bless my good, sweet mamma. j 

This was my loving thought, as I stood leaning j 
against the balustrade to hear them talking. j 

“Bless my mamma, my papa and my Aunt 1 
Ruth!” said I, with a half bow, half courtesy, in 
the sitting-room door. 

They answered me with good smiles. They 
looked at a large, unoccupied arm-chair, and 
invited me to go in and sit with them. But I 
was thinking of Alexander, who was off alone 
somewhere of course. I would go and find him 
and see what he was about. That was what I 
would do. I went softly to the parlor, back to 
the library where I had been writing and to the 
office; thinking, first of Gustavus, and with a 
sick sort of dread. I do not think of him at all 
without this feeling lately. 1 am sure I don’t 
see how I can stand in his presence. Then I 
thought that perhaps Alexander will take a fancy 
to me, on some ground, and ask me to go with 
him to his home to be his wife, to keep his rooms 
in order and see to his medicines; that, in that 
case, I will say “yes,” without hesitation; that 
we will then be settled, perhaps, in Amesbury 
by the time Gustavus comes, so that he will have 
something of a shock in seeing that one, at least, 
despises his gold as if it were rags, more than if 
it were rags. 

I found him, at last, sitting in the outer door 
of the little vestibule between the parlor and 
dining-room. It is a very pleasant, shady door 
at all times of the day; for it opens through a 
vine-covered trellis out upon the fruit trees. He 
held a book in his hand; but he did not read. 
On the contrary, he looked up into the trees to 
see the birds hopping. 

I am sure I blushed a little for the thought I 
had just been entertaining. But he saw nothing 
of it. He dropped his eyes and looked on his 
fingers, when he heard me coming. He looked 
sour; and yet I believe he assumed the expres¬ 
sion. I believe he felt rather sweet; for you see 
he could not well feel otherwise, with that sweet- 
scented, western breeze in his face, with the birds 
and apple-blossoms so near. 

Nearer, a little nearer I came. Would he in¬ 
deed not mind me? not speak to me, or look at 
me? If he wouldn’t, neither would I speak to 
him. I would not wait long. In one half minute 


I would go. I would go and sit at Aunt Ruth’s 
feet. I would stay at Aunt Ruth’s feet, after 
that; and, whenever he came near me, I would 
not see him. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Alexander,” thought I, moving 
softly, slowly away. “I’m angry with you. I’m 
going; and this is the last time I will come near 
you.” I was at the door on the other side of the 
room. 

“ilallo!” said he now, turning quickly round. 
“Is it you?” 

“Yes, it is I, sir,” still going. 

“Come back.” 

“I can’t.” 

“Yes! come and see this bird.” 

“I can’t.” And I couldn’t; for I had tears 
in my eyes and would not, by any means, let him 
see them. 

“Go along then!” was the gruff reply, as he 
brought himself round again to the contempla¬ 
tion of his fingers. 

He was vexed, 1 know. I know he is very 
stiff; and so when we will speak to each other 
again, is a doubtful question in my mind. 1 
have not seen him since; for I came directly to 
my room to write. And- 

I go down now! One, two, three, four lustrous 
parasols, and a corresponding number of thin 
| dresses, and trim, light gaiters came through the 
! yard to our door. The Humphreys and 


CHAPTER III. 

Evening. 

Mas. Humphreys, Judith Humphreys, Miss 
Slocum—Judith’s “dear Boston friend,’ as she 
calls her—and the preceptress have gone. They 
stayed a long time. Papa grew quite still an 
thoughtful, waiting for his tea. He is gone often 
to visit his patients at meal times; this he bears 
philosophically enough. But when he is on t e 
spot, he gathers a certain stiff and hushed difl 
approbation of whatever puts itself in the way 
of his sitting down to his breakfast at eight, to 
his dinner at two, and his supper at six. 

Miss Morse knows his ways. She *has tac 
and delicaoy. She made several attempts ® 
bring the rest to their feet; but it is the h 
way of all the Humphreys, to move upon their 
own wills and impulses, not upon those of an 
other. And indeed! Mrs. Humphreys had more 
to do yet, fanning herself, and telling mamma 
what a time she has had lately, getting her new 
brown tissue properly fitted and made. * rfl ' 
Humphreys really believes that dressmakers are 
the greatest trials to one’s patience that one can 
have in this world. She said so, with a g 00 » 
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strong emphasis on her words, especially upon 
this. y 

And Judith—how could Judith go, if Miss 
Morse did make her gentle entreaties? She was 
living over again her winter in Boston, turning 
to me now, and then to see if I heard, and appre¬ 
ciated ; but speaking all the time to her friend, 
Miss Slocum. 

“You remembor that first night at the Na¬ 
tional!” said she. 

Miss Slocum dropped her eyelids languidly, 
and said—“oh, yes! shall I ever forget that 
night? You remember who joined our party 
between the second and third acts?” I faicy 
she alluded to some tender young man with beau¬ 
tiful whiskers, moustache and imperial. There 
seemed to be in some way regretful associations 
with his memory. In Miss Slocum’s mind, that 
is. Judith was animated by it. “Oh, indeed! 
I guess I do remember! I remember how some¬ 
body,” with the cunningest look at Miss Slocum, 
“how somebody trembled and grew pale, when 
we met him afterward out on the Cambridge 
road, /remember!” 

Again Miss Slocum dropped her eyelids, with 
a half smile and a fluttering sigh. Papa walked 
the floor. A patient came to the office to see 
him just then. This was a relief to mamma and 
me. Now they might stay and talk until bed 
time, if they chose, and if papa's patient would 
keep him so long. Only Catharine waited now, 
and the table in the dining-room, and the tall 
coffee and tea urns on the kitchen stove. Or, 
perhaps poor, sick Alexander waited somewhere; 
in some outer door, or on some seat out under 
the fruit trees. 

Aunt Ruth sat composed and still. She admits, 
in a logical way, that there are persons in the 
world who must be weak and vain, in the very 
shape and putting together of their brains; and 
that, with regard to all such unfortunate persons, 
it is our part to bear with them quietly, philoso¬ 
phically, and like meek, reasonable Christians; 
never sneering, never ridiculing; but with a sin¬ 
cere desire to make them a little more sensible, 
a little happier and nobler, if we can; and that, 
at the same time, it is their part to put the flutter 
off from their manners, to keep their tongues 
still and to lift their hearts, with this prayer of 
Agar in them, “remove far from me vanity and 
lies.” 

Aunt Ruth, therefore, listened to them, and 
made the most of it, if they said anything really 
worth saying. She turned to me, at last, and 
with a concerned look, said—“where is Alexan¬ 
der? do you know, Clarissa? he ought not to be 
out now. The sun is down; the dew is falling.” 
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I would go and see, I said. And, upon this, 
Judith began to flutter and arrange herself. She 
hoped that if I found him, I would bring him in. 

I looked in all the outer doors and all the 
garden seats; in the library, in the office—where 
was papa with his fingers on his patient’s pulse— 
and then 1 listened at a landing on the stairs to 
hear him moving, if he were in his chamber. 
He was there. I heard him signing, in the lowest 
possible tones— 

“And the dew lieB bright on the vale's repose.” 

“Bless him! he is a nice boy!” thought I; and 
I went back to tell Aunt Ruth in a whisper, what 
I had heard. 

“Poor fellow!” said she, with a moisture 
gathering in her eyes. 

Just then—but I shall tell my story in the 
morning. In the morning! when 

“The sun’s gay beam on the hill-top glows;” 
when indeed, 

"The dew lies bright on the vale’s repose.” 

Qood night, best, stiffest Alexander. I will 
say my good night here, since I was too stiff, 
since you were too stiff to have it said between 
us below. Good night—good night. 

The 4th . 

Just then, as I began to say last evening, 
sweet Mary Morgan came tripping in, holding 
her bonnet-strings, and with half of her light 
shawl dragging on the carpet. She was livelier 
than a wren. The next moment came Singleton. 
Were we net revivified then, as if a strengthening 
breeze had come in? I wished that Alexander 
would come down; this was in the way of my 
perfect contentment I pitied him for his staying 
away there alone, for his being so sick and so 
fractious. So did Aunt Ruth, I think; for she 
had a serious mouth, serious eyes. But she car¬ 
ried on a strong chat with Singleton, who is one 
of her favorites. 

Papa came. Alas, for papa’s tea! Mamma 
and Aunt Ruth looked concerned for him. Uncle 
Hurlbut rode up to the gate, with a tramp of his 
horse’s feet, as if it were the Thunderer, Jupiter, 
coming, instead of Uncle Hurlbut. He came in; 
and while he was talking with papa about some 
lumber he was going down to the mills to get, 
his hired boy, Zeke, halted on the lawn outside 
the yard, with Uncle Hurlbut’s team; that is, 
with Uncle Hurlbut’s cart and his huge oxen, 
Bright and Star. I knew Star by the white spot 
in his forehead, and Bright by the peculiar arch 
of his horns, as if he himself were an arch rogue. 

Mary Morgan and I went to the door to look 
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at them; I to tell and she to hear how I met 
Bright ih a lane onoe; how he stopped still for 
a minute, right before me, then made me a pro¬ 
found bow, and went chassering sidewise to leave 
abundant room for me to pass. Bright and Star, 
meantime, stood there chewing their cuds and 
looking straight before them, with an air as if 
they were two philosophers. We laughed at 
them. We went close to them, and stroked first 
their shining sides; whereupon they brought 
their heads round to look at us—and then we 
stroked their noses. Mary had fears at first I 
had none; for Amy and I had, more than once, 
let them eat corn out of our hands. Soon, I 
hardly know how, or upon what impulse, Mary 
and I were in the cart; Zeke stood near us grin¬ 
ning and delivering up his goad to Mary, as she 
demanded. 

“I’m scared half to death!” said she; and 
she had looks of real terror mingled with her 
laughter. 

I have no doubt that that would have been 
the end of it; that we would have been on the 
ground again in half a minute, if they had all 
stayed within. But, first Alexander saw us from 
his seat by his window. He frowned and said— 
“you’re crazy, girls.” 

This brought papa and Uncle Hurlbnt out into 
the yard, and the rest into the windows and 
door. They were shocked, still they laughed; 
how they laughed! Singleton was near rolling 
in the grass. Ah! I shall always be sorry that 
Hogarth was not there to see them as they 
watched us, as they saw Mary wield the goad, 
and heard what unprecedented things she was 
saying to Bright and Star. He should have seen 
Bright and Star too; for they had a puzzled 
look; they made uncertain movements, a little 
forward, a little backward. Ah! they could j 
never, never know what to do, or which foot ] 
to put forward, if one talked to them and gave j 
orders like that! as Mary did. It was positively 
no better than this—“Bright and Star, hish— 
gee off—whoa hish—gee.” 

Yes; they understood that last word. It was 
spoken that time, as if it meant something. 
They started then with vigor. And when the 
women all cried out with terror, and papa and 
Uncle Hurlbut and Singleton came rushing, Sin¬ 
gleton going over the paling as if he were a leaf 
blown by the wind, when Alexander too came 
with his cane upraised in his bony hand, then 
Bright, the fiery red Bright, who is lively and 
graceful as a colt, whenever he is let out of the 
yoke, who goes prancing always when he is on 
his way to the spring for drink, opened his 
eyes and nostrils wide, braced his limbs for the 


accelerated movement he thought it best to 
adopt, under the circumstances, flung his tail 
out on the breeze of the evening and went trot¬ 
ting; and Star, in corresponding measures, with 
him; for Star’s habit is to do whatever he Bees 
Bright doing. Luckily they thought it best to 
take us out of the village, up toward Uncle Hurl- 
but’s. . 

Mary and I were “carried away,” in more 
than one sense of the phrase. It was so novel! 
so crazy! The evening was so blue— save where 
the crimson clouds were piled in the west—so 
still and balmy! 

“Ah, how I like it!” said Mary, with the 
brightest eyes one ever saw. And then she 
flourished her goad, saying, with her delicate 
voice, something about “gee, Bright” and “hish, 
Star.” 

Singleton stopped short in the road to laugh 
again. He was not far from us; for, since the 
first half minute, Bright and Star had been done 
with running, altogether, so that it was easy 
overtaking us. 

We were at the pretty bend in the road, where 
Mrs. Cormick’s cabbages and burdocks grow to¬ 
gether, just over the dilapidated stile; and where 
her little brown house hides, in the summer-time, 
behind tall artichokes, sunflowers and scarlet 
runners. Mrs. Cormick oame out, as she always 
does when we appear; for she does our washing 
and house-cleaning, and is often here. She likes 
us all, and we all like her. She spread her tall, 
wide frame in the narrow doorway, flinging one 
of her large, bare arms across her forehead, as 
she is accustomed to do, whether the sun shines, 
or does not shine. Bright and Star, gallant ones 
that they are, stopped at sight of her. 

“Goodness!” said Bh'e, “where on airth did ye 
git that cart and oxen? any way? Oh! they re 
yer Uncle Hurlbut’s, ain’t they, Clar’sa?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Cormick. Wasn’t he good to let 
us have’em?” 

“Good to let us have ’em?” mimicked Sin¬ 
gleton, panting and laughing. “You are two 
witches. Are they not, Mrs. Cormick? 
stood by the cart wiping the perspiration. 

“I sh’d think so, Mr. Singleton.” She was o 
a break-neck sort of passage through the ran 
grass to us. Her “boys” have betaken tem 
selves afar, poor woman! to the West an 
fornia; so that the old paths their busy, y° 
i feet made, are all closing with the thick grass 
| We inquired about her rheumatism. 

“ Why, I’m pooty well now, as ter that; bu 1 
head troubles me,” lifting her hand an 6 1T 
her head a rubbing. “ Aint ye gwine^tergi 
t an’ come in ? I sh’d like ter have ye. 
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“Can’t stop now, Mrs. Cormick. Come down 
and see us to-morrow.” 

“I sh’d like to; for, some how I’m kind o’ 
lonesome here almost all the time lately.” 

“ I am sorry for you. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. Good-bye, Mary, and Mr. Sin¬ 
gleton. But,” with a laugh, “I sh’d like to know 
what possessed the girls to come up and see me 
in a cart, shouldn’t you, Mr. Singleton?” 

“I am sure I should. Good evening, Mrs. 
Cormick. Take your oxen, Zeke,” for Zeke was 
close by, “I shall have enough to do with these 
girls.” 

But I must go below. It is almost breakfast 
time, I know.” 

I hear Alexander humming softly in his cham¬ 
ber. This is a new thing for him, singing. He 


has been much too sick and impatient for this, 
until within a few days. Perhaps he finds plea¬ 
sure in being here. Perhaps papa’s medioine 
already does him good. He stood with the rest 
waiting for us, when we came back last evening. 
The rest were waiting for us, that is. He was 
not; he was talking with Aunt Ruth. He turned 
and came into the house as soon as we came up. 

“Oh,” said they all. “We were careless 
things!” But they liked it as well as we did. 
All but the Humphreys and Miss Slocum. The 
Humphreys said not a word; but they looked up 
on us through their eyebrows. Miss Slocum, 
with half-shut eyes, said—“is this the way you 
do, out here in the country? is it, dear Judith?” 

“Oh, my! no!” answered Judith. 

I (to be concluded.) 


MY GOOD OLD HOME. 


BT FEEDER 


I love it, I love it, and often roam 
In memory back to my good old home. 

’Twas a fair bright spot on Albion’s shore, 

Par o’er the Atlantic billows roar; 

And I often fly over Ocean’s foam 
In fancy back to my good old home. 

I love it, I love it, and think I see 
It standing now ’neath that old ash tree; 

The ivy that olnng to it firm and true, 

The cherry tree in the garden that grew, 

And the gravel walk and old-fashioned dome, 

AU come to my mind with that good old home. 

I love it, I love it, and often sigh 

When I think of the time that I said, “Good-bye” 

To its dear old walls; then b careless boy. 


ic COOPER. 


Though I loved it well, I left it with joy, 
Delighted to other lands to roam, 

But I found not there my good old homo. 

I love it, I love it, and years to oome 
I’ll think of, and love my good old home; 

This Western world as bright may be 
To those who were born on its shores so free, 
And I too love it, but oh! far more 
Do I love that good old home of yore. 

I love it, I love it, and ever will 

Let a thought of that place my bosom fill; 

And whatever my lot on earth may be 
That much loved spot shall have charms fbr me, 
And I’ll often fly over Ocean’s foam 
In fancy back to my good old home. 


A FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 

BT ELI8I ORAT. 


Farewell, bright Summer!—aye, I call thee bright, 
Tho* to my dull, dark soul the word is strange. 

Let Hope warm breathe it, but not cold Despair. 
Farewell, I say, yet would I find some word 
Of deeper woe to speak my parting vow. 

With thee, oh, Summer, passing now away. 

Summer, thy last mild moon hath risen and waxed. 
And waned since that diread hour, when in my soul 


Hope’s last faint taper—dying long—expired. 
Summer, farewell, yet not for aye, for thou 
Wilt come again, and thy warm breath will pass 
O’er frozen trees and flowers, and they shall live; 
But to my dark, dead, icy heart thou canst 
Hot come, nor thy soft breath shall kindle more 
That light of Hope forever now gone out. 
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THE LAST HIS LINE 


BT E. J. BOWEN. 


“Fact,” it has been said, “is stranger than 
fiction.” The following story, derived from 
authentic documents, forcibly illustrates the 
assertion. 

One stormy night, in 1616, an Italian vessel 
was wrecked on the coast of Suffolk, England, 
from which only one person came ashore alive. 
He was a young man of noble appearance, who 
spoke English with a foreign accent, and having 
been carried to the house of Mr. Petre, the 
rector of the parish, there grew up between him 
and the good pastor, before his recovery, such a 
friendship, that his host would not hear of his 
leaving. 

The young stranger had given himself the 
simple name of Theodore, and seemed averse to 
further inquiry into his name or affairs, but he 
was so gentle in manners, so intelligent, and so 
accomplished, that he became as a beloved son 
to the good pastor. “I was a lonely man,” said 
the rector to him repeatedly, “but heaven has 
given me a son in pity. You will not part from 
me, Theodore? I have enough for both.” 

The young stranger replied with warmth to 
Mr. Petre’s kindness, but repeatedly mentioned, , 
that he required no pecuniary support—that he 
would receive means enough to render him in¬ 
dependent of all such aid, on corresponding with 
his friends in Italy. 

Mr. Petre introduced his new friend to all 
whom he himself knew, and among others to 
the family of Mr. Balls, one of the principal pro¬ 
prietors of the neighborhood. This gentleman 
was of an ancient local house; and proud of his 
descent from a follower of the Saxon Harold at 
the battle of Hastings. He had a large family, 
the eldest of whom was his daughter, Mary, a 
young lady possessed of great personal attrac¬ 
tions, and a heart gentle and susceptible. The 
stranger, so noble in appearance and elegant in 
manners, made ere long a deep impression on 
her affections, which was fully reciprocated by 
the object of her regard. But he was modest 
and unassuming, and so well knew the difficulties 
which his position as an unknown castaway in¬ 
volved him in, that, but for an accidental peril 
which the young lady sustained in his presence, 
from the unmanageableness of her riding palfrey, 
the secret might have remained forever locked 
up in the recess of his own heart. The danger 


of the mistress of his affections, however, called 
forth a passionate outburst of love. It was heard, 
and responded to, ere the parties concerned could 
think of aught else. 

The lovers met, and met again. “This must 
not be,” said Theodore, at length, on one of these 
occasions; “your father, dearest Mary, must be 
told all. And yet I fear-” 

“Fear!” replied the young lady, “what have 
we to fear?—you must be our equal in birth,” 
and she glanced with a look of pride on her 
lover’s manly and dignified form. 

“Birth! equal in birth!” cried he, and for the 
first time Mary beheld something like pride, or 
even haughtiness, on his countenance. But it 
soon passed away, and he said: “I am the equal 
of your father in birth, but circumstances exist 
which compel me to be so far silent on that point. 
I have sworn an oath, that to none but the wife 
of my bosom will I reveal my name and origin. 
Mary became thoughtful at these words, and her 
lover saw a blush gather slowly on her downcast 
cheeks. He read its signification as clearly as 
if it had been told in words. “No, Mary,’ cried 
he, “the honor of my mother was an untainted 
as thine own—as pure as the heaven that over¬ 
looks us! But mine has been a strange doom. 
The welfare of others called from me the oath I 
have spoken of, and it must be kept. I sha 
satisfy your father—for ere long I shall have the 
means—that I am of good and honorable birt , 
and of means, perhaps, equal to his own; but my 
name and family, I have said, must be ma * 
known to thee alone—if, indeed, I ever have e 
happiness to call thee mine.” 

Theodore did not address himself to Mr. Balls 
until he had communioated with bis friends in 
Italy, and reoeived such credentials as he trust® 
would remove any objections that the father o 
Mary might entertain. Lovers look throng » 
magnifying-glass at all the circumstances fa 
able to their wish, but apply a diminishing on 
to all obstacles and difficulties in their way. 
it was in the present case. When Mr. Bah 8 ^ 
applied to by Theodore, he started at the p - 
posal. “My daughter, sir!” cried he, 
daughter is of an ancient and honorable a 
The Balls family possessed this house and pr 
perty, where we now ar^before the ccnques 
England by the Norman*. You must oertaim; 
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be conscious, sir, of possessing an honorable 
pedigree to think of such a proposal as this." 

Theodore’s heart sank within him as Mr. Balls 
spoke. “I am conscious,” he replied, “of an 
honorable descent, and Ido not come thus before 
you without the means of proving it, although I 
must avouch candidly and at once, that there 
are some things connected with myself which I 
cannot disclose. I will satisfy you, by the testi- ! 
monials of those whose word ought not to be j 
doubted, that my name is an honorable one, but 
that name it is not in my power to reveal.” Mr. j 
Balls gazed at the speaker with a look of sur- j 
prise. “I might have taken a fictitious name, 
and have deceived you, but I prefer to admit, ; 
that there are imperative reasons for withholding j 
my name from all but one person.” 

“And who may that person be?” said Mr. 
Balls, with an ominous sneer. Theodore ob¬ 
served the look, and did not immediately reply. 
“Surely the person to whom you allude,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Balls, “must be the head of that 
house with which you seek to conneot yourself?” ; 

The young stranger answered: “No, sir; I am 
bound by a solemn engagement to reveal my 
name only to her who beoomes the sharer of it 
with me.” 

“That is to say, that my daughter is to wed 
with one who dare not disclose his name to the 
world? Can the cause of this be a creditable 
one? Impossible!” 

Theodore’s heart was too deeply interested in 
the matter to permit him to take offence at the 
words of Mr. Balls, especially as his reason told 
him they were founded on a natural feeling. He 
therefore pressed the father of Mary to look at 
the letters from Italy, to which he had referred. 
The other consented, as much from curiosity as 
from any other motive. The letters were from 
two Italian noblemen, and were written evidently 
according to a form dictated by Theodore. The 
writers stated that they knew the family of Theo¬ 
dore to be of high distinction, and his birth to be 
honorable, though there were important reasons 
for concealing his name and family from the 
jjorld at large. They also referred to his pos¬ 
session of considerable property, and mentioned 
other circumstances of a favorable nature. 

We do not wish to lengthen our story. Mr. 
Balls declared that if the register of baptism of 
the young stranger were presented to him along 
with these documents, and he were permitted to 
show the whole to his family and friends, he 
would be satisfied. This deoision he adhered to, 
and neither the entreaties of Theodore, nor the 
tears of his daughter, could move him to alter it 
On the other hand, Theftore firmly though sadly 


declared, that such a proposal could never be 
acceded to by him. 

The consequence was, that the young stranger’s 
visits to the house of his mistress were peremp¬ 
torily forbidden, although Mr. Petre, whose con¬ 
fidence in his guest’s honor and integrity was 
unshaken, joined his entreaties to those of the 
lovers to bring matters to a favorable close. But 
all was in vain. Can we wonder at the issue? 
Theodore and the object of his love met in secret, 
and, finally, they were privately married. The 
direct reason of this rash step was the confident 
hope entertained by Mary, that, if entrusted with 
the secret of Theodore, she might, by the strength 
of her testimony, reconcile her father to their 
union. She did learn her husband’s secret, and 
such was its nature, in her eyes at least, that it 
only augmented her love, and increased her pride 
in him a thousandfold. But thiB did not save 
her from the violent anger of her father when 
her marriage was disclosed. 

“Ob, believe me, dear father,” she exclaimed, 
with tears, “he is one of whom you ought in 
every respect to feel proud!” 

“Proud!” cried the irritated father, “proud 
of a nameless wanderer!—my family proud of a 
union with such as he!” 

“Yes,” returned the daughter, “you will one 
day be proud of Theodore, and repent of your 
unkindness.” 

“If you desire me to do so, unfold at once this 
vile mystery! If not, begone from these walls, 
and follow the vagrant you have chosen!” 

In the little village of Llandulph, in Cornwall, 
the pair who form the main personages of our 
story lived for many years after their union, 
beloved by all around them. They were happy 
in their mutual affection, though the continued 
anger of the lady’s father threw a frequent damp 
over the enjoyments of the wife, who made many 
fruitless appeals for a reconciliation. At length 
Mary wrote that her husband was ill, and, to 
increase the evil, had been made so chiefly by 
the cessation of his wonted communications from 
Italy. She and her family were now in want. 
Mr. Balls turned a deaf ear to this new appeal 
from his daughter. To a second of the same 
nature he proved equally cold. A third commu¬ 
nication, after a considerable interval of time, 
informed him that his daughter was a broken¬ 
hearted widow, her husband having sunk under 
the pressure of want jand its attendant distresses. 
A portion of the same letter led Mr. Balls to go 
to Cornwall. 

The following inscription, engraven on a brass 
tablet affixed to a mural monument in the chancel 
cf Llandulph church, and still to be seen there 
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by visitors, will show what Mr. Balls learned on 
his arrival there:— * 

“Here lieth the body of Theodoro Paleologus, 
of Pesanio, in Italy, descended from the Imperial 
line of the last Christian Emperors of Greece, 
being the son of Camilio, the son of Prosper, 
the son of Theodoro, the son of John, the son 
of Thomas, the second brother to Constantine 
Paleologus, the eighth of that name and last of 
the line that reigned in Constantinople until sub¬ 
dued by the Turks, who married with Mary, the 
daughter of William Balls, of Hadleigh, in Suf¬ 
folk, gent.; * * * * and departed this life at 
Clyfton, the 21st of January, 1636.” 

Persecuted by Pope Paul V., and his successor 


Gregory XV., who hated the Greek line, Theo¬ 
doro Paleologus would have perished in Italy, 
had not the interference of a powerful friend 
procured permission for him to retire to England, 
upon condition of his taking an oath never to 
divulge his name, that those attached to the 
imperial house might remain ignorant of the 
existence of its representative. 

“Father,” said the widow of the last Paleo¬ 
logus, “I said you would one day repent.” 

The English squire, whose ancestor had been 
at the battle of Hastings, did indeed think with 
sorrowful regret of his conduct to the last of the 
Caesars of the East! 


IT IS SNOWING. 

BY JOHN OOS8E FREEZE. 


It is snowing, gently snowing, 
And the air is calm and still; 
Not a blast the wind is blowing, 
And the little hills are growing, 
Slowly shuts the rill. 

It is snowing, gently snowing, 

All without is dressed in white; 
Darkly still the creek is flowing, 
On the dam the duoks are rowing, 
In their oalm delight. 

It is snowing, gently snowing, 
Happy children, see them run 
Gleefully to school, bestowing 
On each other, as they're going, 
Snow-balls in their fun. 

It is snowing, gently snowing. 
Sleigh-bells jingle on the plain; 
Cold and dreary Winter, showing 
Grace to none, o'er all is throwing 
Snow, and hail, and rain. 


Fast and thick the snow iB falling, 

Roars the blast through wood and vale; 
Spirits of the wind are calling, 

And the voices are appalling, 

Of their shriek and wail! 

Who, bethink you, thus is shrieking, 
High above the roaring storm? 

Can you tell me who is speaking, 

Who that wailing one is seeking, 

In its airy form? 

They are spirits of departed 
Ones, whom poverty, while here, 
Pinched with want and ever thwarted, 
While the rich blit callous-hearted, 
Dropt nor purse, nor tear l 

And in pity are they wailing 
Those who are among you still; 

For stem Winter is entailing 
Many wants, and you are failing> 

Duties to fulfil. 


MELANCHOLY MUSINGS. 

BY MRS. 0. H. CRISWELL. 

Yes, I’ll suppress the silent tear. 

And bid it cease to flow— 

Though vain will be the task, I fear— 

Yet none, oh, none shall know 
The hidden grief within my breast, 

For I will keep it still supprest. 


And while I feel my health decay, 
I'll murmur not at fate; 

But slowly, sadly pass away 
Alone and desolate. 

And then, perbap^they may regret 
My sun of life so flurly set. 
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THE PEARL 

BY EOWABD 

It was a night of stars and mystery; a night 
when the breeze which sweeps across the Guadel- 
quiver is redolent with the perfume of flowers, 
and bears, in ecstacy, as it were, the melody of 
harp, and cymbal, and lute—gentle and soul-in¬ 
spiring strains; while, remote in its wierd and 
conscious beauty, Cordova rises proudly, and 
with an awful and massive calmness of aspect, 
beneath the silver and shimmering sheen of the 
full moon. 

And that aromatic breeze wantoned with the 
dark tresses of Amine—the Pearl of Cordova, as 
she was called, while reclining in the strictly 
guarded sanctity of the harem. She was beau¬ 
tiful—very beautiful! of that rare perfection of 
style which mocks to scorn the efforts of poet or 
artist to describe. A skin of purest alabaster, 
seemingly just breathed on by the rose; eyes 
whose liquid depths seemed to contain an eter¬ 
nity of passionate earnestness; a form such as 
Venus, in her maidenhood, might have envied: 
these were a few of the charms of which the fair 
captive could boast—charms that were doomed 
to entail upon their possessor nought but misery 
and death. 

She was alone, and while gazing forth through 
the open casement upon the scene of peaceful 
beauty that lay extended before her, she could 
not refrain from sighing at her sad destiny. And 
it was, indeed, a cruel fate for her, young, rich as 
she was in all the grace and virtue that made life 
dear! Torn from the home of her childhood by 
ruthless men, who looked upon the purity of her 
manners and person but as marketable proper¬ 
ties ; then exposed to all the horrors of a slave- 
market, to be desecrated by the gaze of a rude 
populace, and finally disposed of to the highest 
bidder who chanced to be the conspirator, 
Samail—that she might, for the time, become 
a slave to his passion, and then be oast off to 
linger out the remainder of her life in comfort¬ 
less obscurity. Truly, it was a dark and bitter 
future, to which that fair being looked forward! 

“Ah, home of. my infancy!” she murmured, 
in a voice like the music of a harp, when played 
on by the trembling wind; “never again shall I 
behold thy dear loved scenes; never again shall 
I behold my afflicted Barents. And Oton, too, 
he on whom I lavished all the love of which my 
Vol. XXIV.—12 


)F CORDOVA. 

r. HANDILVE. 

young heart was capable, that I must relinquish 
all hopes of again meeting him? Oh, wretched 
Amine! can you forget that he whom you are 
compelled to obey, may even now be seeking 
you? Seeking you that his hated presence 
may plunge you still further in despair. Sweet 
memories of the past! deeply are ye graven on 
my heart—that heart which drank in so often 
the sweet converse that fell from my Oton’s lips, 
and which now is stricken to the core by the loss 
of all on earth it worshipped!” 

“Then why does Amine bear the ohains of 
bondage?” said a voice; “ why does she, whose 
beauty, in its chasteness, rivals the orb of night 
—whose voice is sweeter than the Peri's song ; 
whose form is more lovely than the Houri's in 
Paradise, consent to become the hideous Samail’s 
victim?” 

Surprised and startled, Amine turned as she 
heard these words, and beheld, standing a few 
paces from her, a youth of noble and command¬ 
ing aspect. 

“Oton!” the maiden murmured. 

“Amine!” replied the youth; and the next 
moment he clasped her fondly in his arms. 

For some time the lovers, for lovers they truly 
were, could not speak, with emotion. But when 
at length Amine awoke to a full consciousness of 
her lover’s dangerous position, she started wildly 
from his arms, and urged him to seek safety in 
immediate flight. 

“Not so!” answered Oton, proudly; “unless, 
indeed, you will it, and I can scarcely believe 
that a few days could have so much changed 
you.” 

“You know you speak unkindly, Oton,” re¬ 
turned Amine, with emotion. “For it is im¬ 
possible that you can doubt the strength and 
constancy of my love. It is that I fear the ap¬ 
proach of him whose slave I am, and who would 
wreak a terrible vengeance on you for this daring 

intrusion. I speak of the oruel Samail-” 

“May heaven’s lightnings blaBt him!” cried 
the youth, bitterly. 

“Ah, pray not so wildly, Oton,” said the 
ipaiden: “I shudder while I listen to your 
voice.” 

“Nay, Amine,” he answered, “yon know not 
the great cause I have for cursing the arch 
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apostate—apostate alike to the religion of his 
fathers, as to every good feeling of the human 
heart. He it 'was v^ho, with his own hand, de¬ 
prived both my parents of life, and sent me forth 
an orphan, without any inheritance, save the 
recollection of my dead father’s wrongs. He it 
was who hunted myself and brave companions, 
like wild beasts, through the jungles and rocks 
of the wild mountain passes. He, the base born 
serf, seeking to destroy the prince, whose father 
fostered him.” 

“Oh, Oton, you excite yourself beyond your 
bearing, and in so doing, forget the reality of our 
position. You spoke, a moment since, as though j 
you were a prince!” 

“And I spoke truly!” was the reply that 
startled her. “Hitherto you have only known 
me as the humble Oton; now learn that he who 
Bpeaks of the renegade with such detestation, is 
Ilmynos, the descendant of a line of kings!” 

“Indeed!” said a voice, that sounded like the 
cry of the hyena, when about to spring upon its 
prey. “Indeed!” 

“ It is the voice of Samail,” cried Amine, with 
a stifled shriek: “save yourself, Oton, for his 
vengeance will be terrible.” 


“ You speak truly, girl,” said the same hideous 
voice, and the next moment Samail, accompanied 
by a dozen armed men, entered the apartment 
“Seize yon infidel!” he said, in a voice of 
smothered rage. “ Bear him away, and let the 
bow-string do its silent work!” Then turning 
to Amine, he continued, “your time has not yet 
come, for I would have you live to minister to 


my love!” 

Ilmynos resisted his assailants with all his 
power, but numbers prevailed, and in the end 
he was overpowered and dragged bleeding from 
the spot. 

“Now, then, you are mine!” cried Samail, 
exultingly, advancing toward Amine, whom he 
had left for a moment leaning against a pedestal, 
in order to see his vengeance on her lover con¬ 
summated—“ mine, without the hope of redemp¬ 


tion!” 

He took her hand in his; it was icy cold, and 
she did not seek to repel him. He pressed his 
unholy lips upon her brow; it was chill and 
clammy. A sudden and nameless horror seized 
upon him: he listened to hear her breath but 
respiration had ceased forever. The Pearl of 
Cordova was no more: for her heart was broken! 


CONTENTMENT. 


BY J. MCFARLAND. 


The shepherd, of fortune possessed, 

May Boom, if he please, my poor cot; 

May think in his wealth to be blest, 

But I never will envy his lot; 

The pleasures that riches impart 
Are fleeting and feeble when known, 

They never give peace to the heart. 

It scorns to be happy alone. 

That shepherd true happiness knows, 
Whose bosom by beauty is moved; 

Who tastes the pure pleasure that flows 
From loving and being beloved. 

*T is a joy yf angelioal birth, 

And when to poor mortals ’tis given, 

It cheers their abode upon earth, 

And sweetens their journey to Heaven. 

How lightly my spirit would move! 

What peaoe in my bosom would reign! 

Were I blest with the nymph that I love, 
Sweet Emma, the pride of the plain I 

Ohl ye shepherds, she's fair as the light! 
No mortal an error can find; 

And all the best virtues unite 
And glow in her innocent mind. 


Her accents are sweetened to please, 
And her manners engagingly free; 

Her temper is ever at ease, 

And as calm as an angel’s can be. 

Her presence all sorrow removes. 

She enraptures the wit and the clown; 
I “ Her heart is as mild as the dove’s, 

And her hand is as soft as its down. 

Yon lily, which graces the field, 

And throws its perfume to the gale, 

In beauty and fragrance must yield 
To Emma, the pride of the vale. 

I She’s ns pleasant as yonder cool rill, 

\ To pilgrims who faint on their way; 

j She’s as sweet as the rose on the hill 
j When it opens its leaves to the day. 

{ Then oft in the cool of the day, 

I We’ll ramble to list to the song 

That tremulously floats from the spray, 
Where the breezes steal gently along. 
With flowers I'll wreathe her dark hair, 
Then gaze on her beauty; and cry 
What maid can with Emma compare, 
What shepherd so fiappy m If 
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ELM-GROVE. 


BT MISS ALICE OBAT. 


One might have traversed the Hudson doily 
from busy, crowded New York to the staid Dutch 
city of Albany, without ever suspecting the 
romantic beauty and luxuriant view gathered 
around the deserted country-seat of Elm-Grove. 
Many are the lovely spots which although com¬ 
manding a view of the glorious river, cannot be 
seen from its banks—moss-covered dells—wil¬ 
low-shaded brooks—scenes of bloom and pro¬ 
mise, or of neglect and sad decay. Elm-Grove 
was in Goshen county—a bad place for romance, 
for the word Goshen reminds one of butter, and 
what can be more unsentimental than butler? 
Still Elm-Grove was most poetically beautiful. 
The house had been shut up for many years, the 
grass was high in the garden-walk, the shrub¬ 
bery was overgrown, upon the pillars and even 
the steps of the portico many swift-springing 
creepers had clambered, mingled with thick rose 
vines, whose blossoms crowning the old house 
which stood a victim to desolation, seemed like 
the garlands bound around the brows of the 
ancient offerings for sacrifice. In various parts 
of the extensive grounds, the ol>i elms had bent 
down over many a little hollow as if to screen 
it from injury, forming sweet, dreamy nooks. 
Through an opening in the trees directly in 
front of the house, you oaught a glimpse of the 
sparkling Hudson—that alone unchanged. In 
the minds of the few who wandered through this 
wilderness of beauty, no emotion was more fre¬ 
quent than wonder that such a fairy spot could 
be so deserted. Did I say they questioned thus? 
No, it needed not, for in their very sight had 
pride completed this work of ruin. 

Elm-Grove had been in its prime—its lovely 
prime—more than fifteen years before. It was 
then the abode of a widow lady, Mrs. Ogilvie. 
Light footsteps and young voices sounded among 
the scented blossoms and echoed through the 
house. Three of Mrs. Ogilvie’s five children 
were sons—Arthur, Herbert, and James; and 
"wild, daring youths they were. Ellen, their 
eldest sister, joined in many of their amuse¬ 
ments, but Agnes was too quiet These sports, 
however, were never pursued in presence of their 
mother, for Mrs. Ogilvie was emphatically a lady 
of the old school, and entertained the most anti¬ 
quated ideas about respect to parents. She was 


an English woman by birth, and had brought 
from the mother country these un-American 
principles, which she carried even to excess. 
Her children were always'kept at a respectful 
distance. They would no more have dreamed 
of entering her room unsummoned, or of talking 
freely before her, than of flying to the moon. 
Her manners toward every one were of the most 
stately kind, and her habits the most formal. It 
is told of Sir Walter Scott’s mother that when 
sitting upon a chair she never touched its back. 
I do not think that to the day of her death, Mrs. 
Ogilvie was ever seen to avail herself in company 
of that resource of loungers. Always stately and 
reserved, she inspired almost every one with awe. 
There are some people whose general manner is 
proud, but now and then some little thing will 
escape that chases away all fear. Miss Mitford 
in her beautiful paper on homes, has recorded 
how her embarrassment in presence of a certain 
very dignified lady was dispelled at once, by 
hearing her call her eister by some pretty dimi¬ 
nutive, instead of her regular name of Anna 
Maria. But Mrs. Ogilvie never used nick-names 
—never. She always maintained a clear, digni¬ 
fied demeanor toward her children. Not that 
she was destitute of feeling. On the contrary, 
one would strongly suspect her of. having a 
heart. Her love for her children was in reality 
great, though not at all demonstrative. Like all 
reserved people, the affection she inspired was 
deep—her smiles were more valued beoause rare. 
Pride was her ruling trait—though as many 
other people do she called it “only a true appre¬ 
ciation of her own position.” 

The buds of April were opening to the music 
of the first singing birds, when Herbert Ogilvie 
one bright morning strolled down to the steam¬ 
boat landing to see the arrivals. In half an hour 
afterward he knocked gently at the door of his 
mother’s room. People always knocked gently 
at Mrs. Ogilvie’s door. 

“Mother,” he said, when she opened it, “I’ve 
met a college friend down at the landing with 
his father. They’ve come up to look at the old 
Norton Place that’s for sale. Have you any objec¬ 
tions to my asking them here to dinner to-day?” 

“Certainly not, my son. I will always make 
welcome any friend of yours.” 
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So Herbert, when he met his friend in the | 
course of the morning, manufactured a speech 
for his stately mother, mingling to perfection, 
he thought, her formality and hospitality. Could 
people only know the numberless complimentary 
messages put into their mouths by obliging rela¬ 
tives ! 

“Did you tell Mr. Richards and his son that i 
we dined precisely at four?” said Mrs. Ogilvie 
to Herbert, as the hands of the clock approached 
within five minutes of that hour. 

“I did, ma’am,” answered Herbert, inwardly 
hoping that they might come soon, as the warmth 
of his mother’s welcome would, he knew, be 
diminished in the inverse ratio of the time she 
had waited. 

JuBt on the stroke of four, Messrs. Richards, 
senior and junior, were ushered into the apart¬ 
ment. The first thing the man of business did : 
after making his congee to Mrs. Ogilvie, was to 
pull out his watch and compare it with the clock. 

“Just in time, you see, madam,” he said. 
“I’m a punctual man.” 

The lady smiled graciously at this coincidence 
of ta9tes, and taking his arm, led the way to the 
dining-room. 

Mr. Richards entertained his hostess during 
dinner with an account of his plans respecting 
the old Norton Place, which he intended to pur¬ 
chase and modernize, till she might have said 
with Byron, “Something too much of this.” As 
for his son Charles, he was devoted to music, 
and of course good for little else. There were 
no Reodis, and Yedeseos, and Steffanonis in those 
days, but he was as little at a loss for subjects to 
energize about as the perfumed youths who now 
adjust their lorgnettes at the Opera House. 

The carnations were hiding their glowing 
cheeks from the flatteries of the numerous lamps 
suspended from the old trees of Elm-Grove— 
lively strains of music were ringing through the 
grounds—Mrs. Ogilvie had a fete champclre on a 
brilliant mid-summer night. Her lovely daugh¬ 
ter, Agnes, was the star of the festival. Ellen 
did not possess her sister’s sculpture-like beauty. 

I know heroines mutt have a beautiful, or at least 
an interesting face. It would be almost impos¬ 
sible to excite interest for a plain or an ugly one. 
But I am not obliged to try that task for Ellen 
Ogilvie, for her appearance was truly interesting. 
None ever gazed upon that delicate face but 
turned to gaze again. 

Among the guests was the new-comer, Mr. 
Richards, with his family, consisting of his wife 
the musical youth before-igentioned, and one 
fair daughter. By Fanny Richards’ side in the 
.garden-walk, or on the brilliant lawn, by the 


tinkling fountain, or in the elegant supper-room, 
was Arthur Ogilvie. His mother’s piercing eje 
took in all, and she did not quite approve of this 
exclusive devotion. So she turned to her John 
Tucker, a young gentleman who had once tried 
to be very attentive to the beautiful Agnes, but 
reading little encouragement in her calm, dark 
eyes, and bethinking himself of Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
known fastidiousness about her daughters inti¬ 
mate acquaintances, had voted, with an indolent 
puff of his cigar, that “it wouldn’t pay.” Mr. 
John Tucker was, however, always at Mrs. Ogil¬ 
vie’s disposal, and she now addressed him with, 
“Mr. Tucker, would you not like an introduction 
to our new neighbor, Miss Richards?” 

Mr. Tucker would be too happy, and so the 
introduction was performed, and Arthur sepa¬ 
rated from his companion. But he, in common 
with the rest of Mrs. Ogilvie’s children, had not 
lived so long under her unbending rule, without 
learning the lesson always taught by excessive 
strictness—the art of manoeuvring. Soon then, 
he was again dancing with Fanny Richards, 
though he avoided meeting the eye of his stately 
mother. 

The next morning Ellen and Agnes spent more 
than two hours in “talking over” the fete with 
their brothers. 

“ Upon my word, Ellen,” cried Arthur, “Fanny 
Richards is the most agreeable girl I ever saw in 
my life.” 

“Why, Arthur, I didn’t know you were so 
deeply in love,” exclaimed Ellen, laughing. 

“You believe in love at first sight, don’t you, 

Arthur?” inquired Herbert, quizzically, tapping 

his boot with a switch. All poets do, I believe. 

“Did 1 say I was in love with her?” 

“No U96 in sayiDg it, my dear fellow, its suffi¬ 
ciently evident. Give me your pen-knife, will 
you?” 

“What do you want of it?” 

• “ To keep it, to be sure. I’m not going to have 
you spoil the back of all the trees in the grounds, 
cutting Fanny Richards’ name on them. 

“ Pshaw! don’t be a simpleton.” 

“Pretty advice from you! Why there s' 0 
corner of a sonnet to the fair Fanny peeping out 
of your pocket now. You’d better burn * 
long poem you’ve begun for commencement, an 

compose an ode upon the charms of your tnomo 
rata .” ... 

“ Well! you may laugh as much as you wi 
Fanny Richards is certainly very handsome. 
Come, Agnes, I’ll leave it to you. They s»y 
pretty girl never sees the beauty of another, ® 
do you redeem the character of your sex. 811 
she very charming?” 
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* “She most certainly is, Arthur.” 

“Well,” said Herbert, yawning, “I only hope 
the mania isn’t catching. You haven’t fallen in 
love with her, Brother Charley, have you, Agnes, 
or you, Ellen? I declare I’m in favor of female 
representation in the case of that family.” 

“She’8 a fine girl, a very fine girl,” said 
Arthur, energetically, and he was going on in 
a most enthusiastic strain, when he heard his 
mother’s step. 

“W r e should be wiser if we knew what our 
coming hides and silences, but should we walk 
as undisturbed on our way?” says Willis. Mrs. 
Ogilvie was peculiarly one of those persons who 
thus lose much knowledge, and are spared much 
pain. Arthur’s declarations ceased as she ap¬ 
proached, and Herbert rose from his indolent 
position and offered her his seat. She would not 
take it, however, and soon walked awrfy. Arthur 
went to call upon Fanny Richards, and Herbert, 
whistling to his dog. strolled down the avenue. 

“Arthur’s really in love, isn’t he, Agnes?” 
said Ellen, when they were alone. 

“He has all the symptoms, certainly,” re¬ 
plied Agnes; and Ellen, laying down her work, 

• .dreamily watched the swaying trees, and mused 
about her twin-brother. A poet by nature, with 
all a poet’s sensitiveness and enthusiasm, was 
Arthur. He had a most affectionate heart and 
gentle temper, and was the darling of his sisters, 
particularly of Ellen, who was his exact coun¬ 
terpart. 

A beautiful girl on horseback I what more cap¬ 
tivating object? Both Agnes and Ellen Ogilvie 
were most graceful equestrians, and one lovely 
afternoon went out to ride with their brothers and 
Fanny Richards. Charley Richards too accom¬ 
panied them, humming the last new air. 

Fanny was a gay little brunette, and in high 
spirits that afternoon. “ Will you try a race, Mr. 
Ogilvie,” she cried, describing circles in the air 
with her little whip, “to the foot of that hill?” 

Arthur was off in an instant, and Herbert laid 
his whip on the shoulder of Agnes’ beautiful 
Arabian, and followed, shouting, “come on, 
Charley! You and Ellen try.” 

If Mrs. Ogilvie could have seen her daughters 
racing on the high road! As we never wish any 
thing kept from the knowledge of any one person 
without some one carrying it directly to them, 
so an old gentleman and his wife whom the flying 
riders passed, must needs stop at Elm-Grove on 
their way home, and report proceedings. Great 
mischief-makers these old people! 

Herbert was the only one of Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
children who ever ventured to take off the edge 
of a reproof by a witticism, and well-timed for 


his sisters was his smart speech on their return 
that night, for Mrs. Ogilvie’s dark eyes were bent 
on them with severity. After some time she 
asked who hod proposed this exhibition. Her¬ 
bert looked at Arthur, and Arthur looked at his 
sisters. Agnes calmly answered, “Fanny Rich¬ 
ards, mamma.” 

“I thought so. I never did like that girl.” 

Strong in the breast of even the most gentle 
of the sons of Adam is the spirit of opposition. 
Every word or look of coldness that escaped Mrs. 
Ogilvie toward Fanny, only impelled Arthur the 
more strongly toward her. The months crept on. 

11 was in November that he asked his mother one 
morning if she would grant him a few moment’s 
conversation. She bowed her head and led the 
way to her own room. And then hurriedly and 
impetuously he declared his love for Fanny Rich¬ 
ards, and entreated his mother’s consent to their 
union. Mrs. Ogilvie set with her dark eyes fixed 
calmly on the floor till he had finished the last 
word, and then lifted her stately head and re¬ 
plied. Very harsh and chilling fell her words 
upon her son’s heart, and most passionate were 
his pleadings against her decision. Mrs Ogilvie 
shook her head and waved her hand, but Arthur 
would not be silenced. Then the black eyes 
flashed, and she spoke in imperious tones. 

“Let me hear no more of this. It can never 
be—I will never consent. I thought you had 
more pride, Arthur.” 

“Had I as much as yourself, my dear mother, 

I would not have to bend a fraction of it in 
marrying Fanny Richards.” 

“Wbat do I hear! Mr. Richards’ family are 
very well for acquaintances, friends if you will, 
but an alliance with them—another thing alto¬ 
gether. Remember the family you are descended 
from, Arthur.” 

“Mother, it is idle to talk of family. My 
happiness for life is involved in this.” 

“ I will listen to no love-sick nonsense.” 

“Nor will I give utterance to any. The deepest 
and most sacred feelings of my heart, if you re¬ 
cognize such things as feelings, are concerned 
here.” 

“Arthur, you are disrespectful. But it is a fit 
reward for parleying with my own child. I have 
done. You know my decision. My consent you 
shall never have, and if you persevere, I cast 
you off forever. You shall be no longer a son of 
mine. Now go,” and she pointed to the door. 

Arthur stood still. 

“Either you or I must go out of that door, 
Arthur. Will you force me to leave the room?” 

Arthur went, and his proud mother was left to 
her own reflections. 
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She had listened to her son’s first words without 
any appearance of surprise, but in truth she had 
never been more astounded. She had regarded 
his partiality for Fanny Richards as only an idle 
flirtation, never allowing herself to think that a 
child of her’s could condescend further. Con¬ 
nected with the most noble families of England, 
and descended from a long line of noble ances¬ 
tors, there were very few in America whom she 
looked upon as suitable alliances for her children. 
She could never dream of allowing her oldest son 
to connect himself with the daughter of a retired 
merchant. 

Would Arthur disobey? The symptoms of re¬ 
bellion had been strong. Mrs. Ogilvie rose and 
walked her room for a full hour, and then sat 
down to her desk and addressed a letter to Miss 
Fanny Richards. A letter couched in the most 
polished terms—Mrs. Ogilvie was never rude— 
but conveying the most cutting and haughty 
sentiments that pen ever traced—proudly and 
sternly warning her in conclusion, not to attempt 
to force herself into a family where her coming 
was so deprecated. 

Meantime Arthur was struggling with his own 
heart. Educated as he had been in habits of 
implicit obedience to his mother, he shrunk from 
disobeying her positive oommands. Yet to give 
up his heart’s dearest affection—he felt that the 
freshness and glory of his manhood would be 
gone forever. He was wholly dependant upon 
his mother. “I can never ask Fanny to share a 
beggar’s lot,” he groaned. “But I might work 
to win her. I would gladly toil night and day. 
Some of the products of this poor brain might 
bring me money,” and the young poet fell into a 
reverie of sleepless nights, rewarded by days of 
success, and at last gaining him his bride. 

He Bpent the night in pacing his chamber, and 
early in the morning sought the abode of his 
beloved. She would not see biin. She hud been 
taken suddenly ill the day before on the receipt 
of a letter from Elm-Grove. But Arthur would 
not be denied, and sent message after message 
till she at last entered the room wrapped in a 
shawl. Arthur started back as be marked the 
change of a few hours. An only and petted 
daughter, with warm feelings and passionate 
temper, she had been touched to the quick by 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s letter. 

“I had resolved never to see you again, 
Arthur,” she said. 

“Oh, Fanny, how can you speak so calmly?” 

“Calmly, Arthur, I am afraid it will kill 
me. But oh! I expected nothing of this. I 
knew not that your mother’s prejudices were so 
strong.” 
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Arthur shook his head mournfully. “Ther* 
may be hope yet,” he murmured, after a pause. 

“Are you mocking me, Arthur? You must 
know there isnone. Wounded, insulted as I 
have been, do you think I would accept your 
hand now?” 

“Will you let me see my mother’s letter, 
Fanny?” 

Fanny handed it to him with a trembling 
hand. He read it, and then covering his face 
with his hands, he groaned in despair. 

A half hour passed, and then Fanny rose. 
“Farewell, Arthur!” she said, in broken accents. 

Arthur caught her hand, “oh, Fanny, I cannot, 

I will not part from you!” 

“Arthur, you have read that letter. Do you 
not see that its contents are such that nothing 
now could induce me to become your wife? Do 
you think your mother the only one that has any 
pride? I should despise myself were I to ‘enter 
her family’ now. She has placed a most effectual 
bar between us.” 

They parted. Two days passed on. Mrs. 
Ogilvie asked no questions, and maintained a 
mien of unruffled calmness. On the afternoon 
of the third day the family were sitting in the • 
portico, when a lady came to make a call. To 
fill up a pause in the conversation, Mrs. Ogilvie 
asked the common question, “if there was any 
news?” 

• “I have not heard any,” said her guest. “Ob, 
no! I’m mistaken, I heal'd just before I came out 
that Miss Richards was lying at the point of 
death with & brain fever, not expected to live till 
morning.” 

How unthinkingly we sometimes touch the 
deepest wounds! Arthur started as if struck to 
the heart, and over even the lofty brow of Mrs. 
Ogilvie there came a flush. Mrs. Hurd saw she 
had said something wrong, and not knowing what 
it was, or how to remedy the evil, took her leave 
rather awkwardly. 

Arthur did not return that evening, and it was 
found tho next morning that he had passed the 
night under Fanny Richards’ window. The day 
came when the cherished and beautiful was car¬ 
ried. out from her father’s house. Mrs. Ogilvie 
kept her room that day, and when the tolling o 
the funeral bell begiyi to sound on the air, she 
covered her face wit^her hands and listened to 
it with her haughty form bowed. Little pre¬ 
pared was she for the tidings that reached her 
before night—tidings that her son Arthur was a 
maniac. His words and actions for the last three 
days had been very incoherent. His sisters ba 
ascribed it to his grief, but that night his frantic 
seizure made the truth only too certain. 00 
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much—too much for the poet’s heart, the young, ( 
sensitive poet’s heart, was the cruel thought that i 
but for him Fanny Richards would not have died. 
The struggle had been for life, and the better 
part of life had given way. 

Mrs. Ogilvie had need of all her trained com- i 
posure; and truly they who watched her had a i 
new revelation of what pride can effect, even j 
when viewing its own desolating work. In a j 
week or two the young, the gifted Arthur was j 
conveyed to an asylum, and his haughty mother ! 
wept those tears which wither ahd scorch the ■ 
heart they spiing from. j 

A shadow had fallen upon the brightness of; 
Elm-Grove. Agnes and Ellen no longer used to 
wander in its elegant grounds, or round the I 
lonely neighborhood. Indeed Ellen was hardly J 
able, for since her brother’s mournful departure, \ 
her delicate cheek had worn a changing hue, and ; 
her step had lost its lightness. There was one I 
walk they always shunned—that which led past \ 
the dwelling of Mr. Richards. 

A few months rolled on, and Mrs. Ogilvie began 
to resume her customary employment. In June 
her youngest son, James, came home from board¬ 
ing-school, and his presence roused his mother’s I 
spirits, though her manner was even more unim- j 
passioned than usual. One stroke was not suffi- ■ 
cient to soften that heart. 

James’ merry temper and ways made Agnes 
smile again, and nearly brought the old sparkle ; 
into Ellen's languid eyes. There was nothing i 
his mother enjoyed more than seeing him row on 
the river. He was excessively fond of it, and his j 
peculiarly symmetrical form, and graceful, active J 
motions fitted him for it. His tall, elegant figure > 
had always been pronounced strikingly like his \ 
mother’s, and she never felt prouder of him than ] 
when she saw him bending to the oar. Her evi- j 
dent pleasure in this amusement made his pur¬ 
suit of it the more frequent. 

“Are you not going on the water to-day, > 
James?” she would often say, and then if she j 
did hot accompany him, would stroll down to : 
the bank of the river to watch him. 

One lovely afternoon in August James caught \ 
np his cap just as the sun began to bend toward 
his purple couch. “Motljer,” he said, “will you 
not take a row this afternoon? The water is 
very smooth.” 

“No, you had better take one of your sisters, 
James. Come, Ellen, it will do you good.” 

“Indeed, mamma* I hardly feel equal to it.” 

“But I would rather you would. Go and get 
your hat.” 

Instant obedience to direct commands was 
a habit with all the children of Mrs. Ogilvie, 


therefore the last words had not left her lips 
before Ellen had departed. 

Mra. Ogilvie, with Agnes, walked on the shore, 
watching James in his graceful exercise till the 
twilight began to gather, when they returned 
home. James had gone down the river, out of 
sight. 

The beams of the harvest moon were stealing 
through the wide casement, when the sound of 
wheels was heard in the avenue, and then a 
trampling of feet in the portico. Agnes rose 
and went to the door. 

“What is it, Agnes?” said her mother, “what 
is the matter? Why do you not speak?” 

Agnes tried, but could not. 

“Don’t take on, ma’am. We’ve brought him 
home,” said a coarse voice, and pushing past the 
horror-struck Agnes, two or three rough men 
laid down before the mother’s eyes the lifeless 
form of her youngest born. With her own hands 
she put back the dripping hair from his forehead, 
and read there the impress of death. 

“There*8 the young lady,” said another voice, 
as the insensible Ellen was carried into the room. 

“My daughter too!” gasped Mrs. Ogilvie. 

“Oh! no, ma’am, she has not been in the water, 
but she has fainted-like. You see, ma’am, the 
young gentleman had just turned about to go up 
stream, and was changing his. seat when he step¬ 
ped on something slippery, and right away lost 
his balance and fell overboard. He had sunk 
and risen for the third time before we got to him, 
and the life was out of him. The young lady 
has been going from one fainting fit into another 
ever since.” 

With more delicacy than those in their station 
are usually given credit for, the men withdrew, 
and left the bereaved alone with their grief. 
Agnes was busy with the servants in attending 
to her faintkig sister, but Mrs. Ogilvie never 
moved from* her kneeling position beside the 
dead. The direction of the agitated household, 
with the care of the suffering Ellen, devolved 
upon Agnes with’ her bursting heart. Toward 
midnight she tried to win her mother to her 
own room, “come away, dear mother,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

Mrs. Ogilvie heeded her not for a time, and 
then raising her arms above her head, she 
groaned out, “would to God that I had died for 
thee, my son!” Then she rose and kissed the 
damp brow, and touched the pallid cheeks, so 
lately glowing with beauty, and folded the hands 
across the breast, and in bitter silence went away 
to her own room. 

“Oh! but there was agony in Elm-Grove that 
night! In one chamber the physician stood by 
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the scarcely-breathing Ellen, counting the feeble 
pulse-strokes—by the bedside knelt Agnes, with 
her hands pressed to her throbbing heart, strug¬ 
gling with her sobs. In the wide drawing-room 
lay the dead boy, surrounded with weeping neigh¬ 
bors and servants; and in a room above was the 
deepest anguish of all—such as none save a 
mother can know. 

When the day of the funeral came, Mrs. Ogilvie 
roused herself from her stupor, and insisted upon 
attending it. None dared oppose her, and Ellen 
rose from her bed, and dragged her trembling 
limbs to the grave. With a tearless eye Mrs. 
Ogilvie listened to the most touching and beau¬ 
tiful of our church services, even when the first 
shovel full of earth was thrown upon the coffin, 
and the solemn words, “Dust to dust, earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes,” accompanied the dull echo 
of each sod as it fell. But those who gazed on 
her looked in each other’s faces and shuddered. 

It was about a month after James’ death that 
Mrs. Ogilvie one evening admitted Mr. Field, 
her nearest neighbor, and also her lawyer—the 
family had before been denied to all visitors. 
About ten o’clock Mr. Field rose to go. 

“I’ll walk with you down the avenue, sir,” 
said Agnes. 

Mr. Field was one of those meditative old gen¬ 
tlemen who walk with their hands clasped be¬ 
hind their backs, and was very fond of Agnes 
Ogilvie. 

“Dear Mr. Field,” said she, when they got out 
of hearing, “I want to speak to you about my 
sister Ellen. Her health received a great shock 
by poor Arthur’s misfortunes—he was her twin- 
brother, you know—and now the addition of our 
last affliction seems to have been too much for 
her. And mamma does not notice it she is so 
wrapped up in her sorrow, and I’m afraid to 
speak to her about it. Ellen has seen the doctor 
several times, but he doesn’t seem to do her any 
good.” 

“I see, I see,” replied Mr. Field, “Ellen is too 
delicate to bear these rough blasts of grief. I’ll 
speak to your mother. Where is your Brother 
Herbert now ?” 

“Herbert is at the South.” 

“He’s no business there. He ought to be at 
home attending to his mother and sisters. Yours 
must be the task, Miss Agnes. You must watch 
over your sister—and take care of your mother 
too. She’sin a bad way. My poor child! eighteen 
is very young to be forced to such duties—with 
your first sorrow lying at your heart too.” 

Agnes Ogilvie was one of those very few persons 
who appear better at home than abroad. Her 
calm, earnest character was little understood. I 


I She inherited her mother’s pride and dignity, 
though without the accompanying stiffness and 
coldness. 

Mr. Field fulfilled his promise, and called Mrs. 

! Ogilvie’s attention to the state of her eldest 
daughter’s health. 

“Let Dr. Winter be told I wish to see him 
when he calls again,” she said to Agnes. “If 
he does not come to-day, send for him.” 

To the mother's question, put in a tone which 
all her efforts could not render firm, the doctor 
replied, “I really don’t know what’s the matter 
with your daughter, madam. She seems to be 
s falling into a gradual decline. She wants rousiDg. 

I lf she could have something that would entertain 
without fatiguing her it would be well.” 
“Would a change of climate be beneficial?” 
“I think not, madam. I’ll do all inmypower, 
and save her if I can.” 

Why trace the progress of Ellen’s decline! It 
i was in “the melancholy days, the saddest of the 
| year,” that a proud monument was raised in the 
| village grave-yard, bearing the inscription, “To 
| the memory of Ellen Ogilvie, who died Novem- 
I ber 4th, 1834, aged twenty-one years and two 
* months.” 

$ A year rolled away. Mrs. Ogilvie and Agnes 
| were rarely seen out of their own grounds. They 
| dwelt alone in sad seclusion; Agnes mourning for 
| her only sister, and Mrs. Ogilvie’s thoughts con- 
| tinually fastened on the graves where her chil- 
,< dren were lying. She was much subdued. Her 
j health had become very infirm, and she required 
the constant attention of her daughter. But 
before the twelve-month had passed, Agnes be¬ 
came aware that her mother had some new grief 
unknown to her. She began to sell portions of 
her property, and every time a letter from Her¬ 
bert arrived, the shadow on her brow was deeper. 
Mr. Field, who transacted all her businoss, hinted 
that he thought this was for Herbert. And so 
in truth it was. He was dissipated and extra¬ 
vagant, and for exceeded his mother’s liberal 
allowance. Oh, surely it needed not this fresh 
grief to hasten the silvering of Mrs. Ogilvie 8 
raven hair. Herbert had been her favorite, 
and like most favorites, it was his lot to pain 
his mothers heart the most deeply. In a few 
months, she sold still more of her estate and 
adopted many plans of retrenchment. Soon 
she sent again for Mr. Field to draw ft heavy 
mortgage. In her earlier days he would not 
have ventured to remonstrate, but he now spoke 
plainly. 

“Indeed, madam, I cannot bear to do this. 
Herbert cannot expect it from you. I hear he s 
dissipated. I should think his excesses would 
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arouse your resentment rather than suoh strange 
liberality.” 

“ I knew not that you were aware of the desti¬ 
nation of my funds, Mr. Field, but it is vain to 
talk to me. My indignation has indeed been 
awakened, but do you think I will permit the 
proud name of Ogilvie to oome to beggary and 
disgrace?” 

“It is injustice to yourself, madam—to your 
remaining child.” 

“It is useless to argue with me, Mr.Field,” 
repeated the lady. 

The glory of two more summers came and 
went. Herbert Ogilvie breathed his last in a 
distant Southern city. His mother’s almost un¬ 
limited supply of money had completed his ruin. 
When the news was brought her, she merely; 
bowed her head in silence. On an examination 
of her account, Mr. Field found that she had so 
involved her property for her son, that there was 
not enough left for a decent support. When he 
told this to Agnes, she wept unrestrainedly. 

There! there!” said Mr. Field, after apau^e, 
“quit crying, my dear child. I am an old friend 
of your mother’s, and have always loved you 
dearly. I have not lived fifty-seven years in this 
world without gaining some of its dross, and I 
have neither wife nor child to xlaim anything 
from me. It will afford me real happiness, 
Agnes, to supply your mother’s wants.” 

Mr. Field, you are too good. I wish I could 
thank you as you deserve!” 

“I don’t like to speak to your mother about 
it, though. I’m afraid she might not consent. 
You must persuade her, my dear child, as a favor 
to me.” 

Agnes sought her mother’s room that night, 
and after placing before her the state of her 
affairs, related Mr. Field’s generous offer. Her 
mother did not seem to understand her at first, 
but when she did, she raised her head with all 
her old haughtiness, and drew up her stately 
form to its fullest height. 

“Accept it,” she exclaimed, “never, never! 
What? live on charity! And is it a daughter of 
mine who proposes such a thing?” 

“What else can we do, mamma?” said Agnes, 
ut a low voice. 

Anything but that! Die in the fields sooner, 

>e if must be. Go, Agnes, go. Never speak to 
Die of such a thing again.” 
u A Snes told this to Mr. Field the next day. 

“ Oh! what can we do ?” she continued, “ I would 
gladly work at anything I could do without leaving 
ome. I cannot leave mamma, you know.” 

“No, and I know of nothing you could do here 
at would bring you anything like a support. 


It is well for your mother that it is not in her 
power to sell Elm-Grove—it would kill her to 
leave it.” 

Mr. Field rose and walked to the window, 
cleared his throat several times, drew out his 
watch and put it in again without looking at it, 
and then came back. 

“Agnes, my dear, I do not see any other way 
than for you to become my wife. Your mother 
would not object to receiving anything from her 
own daughter.” 

Agnes turned very pale. 

“I’m aware that it is putting your love for 
your mother to a severe test, but I see no other 
way. I need not tell you that as my wife you 
would meet with the greatest respect and ten¬ 
derness. Don’t decide now. Take time to think 
of it,” and Mr. Field, seizing his hat, left the 
house. 

When she was alone, Agnes pressed both hands 
to her forehead, and closed her eyes. In that 
instant there sprang before her the vision of the 
years that were gone. She saw the forms of 
her two dead brothers, of him, the brightest and 
most gifted, whose darkened mind held him im¬ 
prisoned; of the fair sister who lay beneath the 
church-yard mould; she heard the ringing laugh¬ 
ter and joyous tones that once swept through the 
wide halls and over the sunny parterres of her 
home. She recalled the glad dreams of seven¬ 
teen, and now—she opened her eyes and looked 
around upon each vacant chair. 

“ A vacant chair— 

How sadly eloquent its teachings are.” 

Agnes Ogilvie spent the hours of that night in 
communing with her own heart. She calmly 
viewed the path pointed out to her. Her love 
for her mother, always strong, had been deepened 
into intensity since she had been left alone with 
her, and now love and duty seemed to point the 
same way. The struggle was sharp, but she rose 
resolved for the sacrifice. 

The next day she received a note from Mr. 
Field, stating that business required an absence 
of a week. The poor girl felt as if a reprieve 
had been granted her. When he returned, he 
learned her determination. “ May heaven bless 
you!” said the good man, with tears in his eyes. 
“All in human power shall be done to prevent 
you ever repenting your decision.” 

Then he sought an interview with Mrs. Ogilvie, 
and asked her daughter’s hand. She roused her¬ 
self from the apathy in which she now lived, only 
so far as to ascertain that it was Agnes’ wish, , 
and then consented. 

Arrayed as a bride, the beautiful Agnes Ogilvie 
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calmly spoke the fitting words. On the surpliced 
figure of the clergyman she fixed her dark eyesf 
till at last the ritual was said, and the service 
was ended. She turned from the altar, and the 
prospect of the future lay clear before her—clear 
and cold. 

Mr. Field took up his residence at Elm-Grove, 
so that Agnes was not separated from her mother. 
On that lady's next birth-day, he gave Agnes a 
most generous deed of settlement upon her. And 
as sho listened to his kind, tender words, and saw 
the pleasure with which her mother received the 
paper from her hand, she felt that the sacrifice 
had not been in vain. 

On flowed the current of tame, monotonous life 
at Elm-Grove—on—on—sometimes wearily on to 
the lovely young creature who dwelt there. With 
a heart teeming with unfulfilled dreams, forever 
unsatisfied longings, and wasted sympathies, she 
often pined for rest—unbroken rest. There are 
• some, perhaps many girls who could make the 
sacrifice she had made, but few indeed who could 
carry out the work so faithfully.. She performed 
the arduous and harassing task of attending upon 
her mother, patiently went through her varied 
duties, and was the joy, the daily and living joy 
of good Mr. Field’s heart. But none knew how 
oft those night-black eyes were raised to heaven, 
and the small hands clasped in the effort at re¬ 
signation. 

There was one more grief for Mrs. Ogilvie 
before she sunk into the grave. She was sum¬ 
moned to her son Arthur. His health had been 
failing for some time, and as that of the body 
decayed, that of the mind revived, ne was now 
unable to leave his bed. 

“Weep not, my mother,” whispered the faint 
voice of the dying, “weep not for me! I have 
been spared much affliction, and now I am going 
to my sister and my brothers.” 

“Forgive! forgive!” she groaned. 

“Mother, dear mother, most freely are you 
forgiven. Weep no more for me!” 

All was over at last, and Mrs. Ogilvie turned 
to her only remaining child. 

“ A little longer, Agnes,” she said. “ The night 
is at hand. I am only now beginning to perceive 
the last sacrifice you made for me, my child. Do 
not give way yet. A little while, and 1 shall lie 
down to sleep.” 


LOUS SLEEPER. 

{ About three weeks after Arthur’s death, Agnes 
> was called to her mother in the early morning. 

I Mrs. Ogilvie’s face wore that hue whioh humanity 

I wears but once. It was just at dawn, the dreariest 
hour of all the day. The first faint beams of light 
were struggling through the air, when Agne9and 
her husband, with the old servants of the house, 
gathered around the bed to see thd heart-broken 
j die. All was quiet;‘there were no loud demon- 
> strations of grief. No sound was audible save 
| the ticking of the watch in the doctor’s hand, and 
> the irregular breathings of her whom heart and 
> flesh were failing. But the tears poured like rain 
> down every cheek, and loud wailings that none 
| could repress broke forth, when Mra. Ogilvie, sud- 
j denly raising herself in her bed, took the hand 
| of each of her servants in turn, and humbly en- 
I treated their forgiveness for her harshness and 
I haughtiness toward them in former times. She 
\ went from one to the other, and at last pressing 
> Mr. Field’s hand between both her own, she 
\ thanked him for his unfailing k'indness toward 
\ her. “And Agnes,” she said, and she drew her 
| daughter to her bosom, “my own Agnes! if ft 
dying mother’s blessing can impart happiness, 
| you will be happy.” 

\ She sunk back upon her pillows, and closed 
her eyes. 

“She’s going now,” said the doctor, with pro- 
\ fessional calmness, “there, gently, gently—she 11 
| be easy soon.” 

> A few more gnsping breaths, and then 6 
daughter laid her hand upon her mother’s heart, 
and felt no pulsation. 

Agnes lived for one or two years, 
going through the various forms of life, but wit 
a heart that had long been absent from the scene 
| of this world. One winter Mr. Field took her to 
| the South, hoping it would benefit her bea t • 
She wept at leaving Elm-Grove, for she feare 
she should never see it more— and it happen* 
even as she had predicted. The place was s 1 
after her death, and the purchaser not wishing ° 
reside there, let the house and grounds fa in 
; mournful decay, only cultivating the farm. 

In a distant and sunny clime the mandate*^ 
i forth again, “room! mother earth, room. ^ 
[ tired and way-worn would lie down 4 w crc _ 

> weary are at rest, and the wicked cease 
> troubling!’ ” 


THE* UNCONSCIOUS SLEEPER. 

She Bleeps unoonsoious. Should she move, j She sleeps. But God keeps watch above, 
Headlong it were to fall. I The God who guards us all. & 
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5Y A. L. OTIS. 


T was sitting one summer evening at our parlor 
window, looking out upon one of the most re¬ 
tired squares in Philadelphia, and hoping for the 
arrival of a certain gentleman with whom I some 
day expected to pass a few important moments 
before St. Marks’ altar, when I was suddenly 
aware that the person alluded to, had, contrary 
to his usual custom, approached through the 
square, and that he was leaning against the tree 
opposite looking at me. I sprang up joyfully, 
but he motioned me not to open the door, crossed 
quickly, and said he could not come in as business 
required him to hasten down town. Then he said 
something about my appearance, which, with the 
accompanying look, sent me for an instant from 
the window, and when I looked out again he was 
gone. 

I was still enjoying the tremulous pleasure of 
those delicious words, when I heard a rapid stride 
in the street, a sudden spring up our doorsteps, 
and a sharp pull at the bell. I knew it was not 
his step, so I remained sunk in reverie and my 
easy-chair till the door was thrown open, and 
Philip R , my sentimental boy-lover, entered. 
Imagine, dear reader, a boy of six foot three, and 
not stout in proportion. 

He sprang toward me, threw his long limbs in 
a kneeling attitude before me, and grasping both 
my hands in his interminable fingers, turned to 
me a most tragical countenance. I was at last 
startled from my dream—one of those dreams of 
which Moore says, that “there is nothing half so 
sweet in life.” 

Philip and I gazed at one another. I in half 
angry and speechless surprise—he in supplica¬ 
tion for some time—then he said, 

‘‘Is it true? Tell me at once—is it true?” 

“What?” I asked, haughtily, still trying to 
•withdraw my hands. 

“That you are engaged to Henry D-?” 

I was about to ask angrily what right he had 
to know, when I thought it would be kinder to 
answer candidly, so I said, “yes, I am, but_” 

“But what?—do go on.” 

“But I didn’t think that was anything to 
you.” 

“Now that you know it is something to me, 
may I hope you will break this unfortunate 
engagement, and_” 


I opened my eyes in amazement. 

“You do love him?” Philip cried, struck by 
my countenance; and when I turned away, he 
sprang up and strode through the room, tossing 
his arms like an insane thrasher with a pair of 
flails. 

“Dolt, fool, idiot, cursed coquetry,” &c., were 
some of his exclamations, in the midst of which 
he darted from the house. 

I could not help laughing, and I laugh yet when 
I think of it. I know the reader is shocked at 
my want of humanity, but let him or her read to 
the end of my tale, and see if I am not justified 
in doing so. 

About an hour after, the same hasty step ap¬ 
proached, the same ring at the door alarmed the 
. house, and I trembled lest I should have another 
| scene, but the waiter only handed me a sealed 

< packet and note. The note was as follows: 

| “Miss C-As a gentleman I beg pardon 

j for my rude departure. After you have read 

< these letters I send you, you will see what a 

• simpleton I have been. But it was all your 
| fault, and to my dying day I will accuse you of 
i coquetry. Nor will I ever forgive you if you do 
] not make all the reparation in your power, by 

< giving these facts to the public, as a warning to 
j all young men who would put faith in woman’s 
j truth. Don’t spare me. I shall never, probably, 

• either hear of, or see your performance. Cer- 
| tainly if you will name it ‘The Slight Mistake’ I 

will never read it, no matter in how interesting 
v a Magazine I may meet with it. I am now well 
] aware from the slight disappointment I feel, that 
my regard for you was only founded upon vanity 
which you wilfully gratified. As soon as your 
engagement becomes known you will probably 
lose many admirers, as it is likely their devotion 
is the result of something of the same kind. I 
have fortunately been undeceived before making 
myself a fool in the eyes of many people, but do 
now by all means ‘write me down an ass.’ It 
gives me satisfaction to demand this of you, for 
at the same time you cannot help writing your¬ 
self—coquette, Once yours, P. R-.” 

Although probably Mr. Philip R-will be 

as surprised at my complying with his demand, 
as if he had not suggested it. I take a great 
deal of pleasure in doing so, hoping to write him 
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down what he wishes, at the same time excul¬ 
pating myself from blame. I know he only sent 
toe his journal because to read such things of 
herself must make any woman crimson with 
vexation—but since he has put it in my power 
I will make it useful. 

The first time I saw Philip R-was on board 

a sail-boat, in which a large party were enjoying 
themselves in the Delaware near Burlington. We 
had been out the whole afternoon of a most op¬ 
pressively warm day, and as we were all young 
and thoughtless, did not observe that a thunder¬ 
storm was approaching rapidly. We were over¬ 
taken and obliged, to laud. After the storm had 
subsided we entered the boat, and sailed before 
almost a gale for home. Philip reached over the 
side of the boat for something, lost his balance, 
and after disappearing for an instant, rose far 
behind us. I never shall forget the look of 
terror and horrible eagerness that was on his 
countenance, when I saw him, as I thought, 
vainly struggling with so dreadful a death. 1 
fainted. When I recovered he was safe, and we 
still on our way home, our teeth fairly chattering 
with the cold. Philip especially seemed, in his 
wet clothes, upon the very point of having a 
chill. I had two shawls—all the other ladies 
were sufficiently wrapped up—and I offered one 
to Philip. He refused bashfully at first, but 
the gentlemen urging him to take it as he was 
subject to fever and ague, I rose and threw it 
over his shoulders. The gentleman I alluded to 

in the beginning of this narrative, Henry D-, 

was present. He had only a few moments before 
whispered some very pleasant words to me, there¬ 
fore it may be guessed whether I acted thus from 

any “particular fancy” for Mr. R-, or only 

from simple dislike to see anybody uncomfort¬ 
able. But read extracts from his journal giving 
his account of the affair. 

“September 15th.—Went out on a sailing ex¬ 
cursion with my friend B-, who invited me 

to be one of a large party. A very pretty lady, 

Miss C-, was one of us—and I must have 

made a great impression upon her, for she fainted 
when I fell over the side of the boat. I did think 
then that it was all over with me, but they tacked 
and took me up—I had a narrow escape though. 

Miss C-really must have taken a great fanoy 

to me, for she insisted upon wrapping her own 
shawl around me lest I should take cold. I was 
quite pleased with her on the whole, as she is not 
so silly as most young ladies.” A truly boyish 
remark. He was but seventeen—I twenty. I 
did not see Master Phil again for a year. 

The next time I met him was at a strawberry 
party and dance in the country. Poor Philip! I 


j pity him yet, when I think of his forlorn appear¬ 
ance that evening, so tall, thin, white and hirsute, 

! asking with importunate bashfulness each of the 

I young ladies in turn to dance with him, and in¬ 
variably meeting with either a plausible excuse 
or a haughty refusal My merry little Cousin 
\ Sally, who seemed the particular object of his 
| admiration, refused six times to dance with him, 

; and when he asked again said, “oh, no, I can’t— 

| four foot one and six foot three should not dance 
| together.” Although she meant to ridicule her 
| own size quite as much as his, he could not 
< endure this wound to his vanity, and I felt sorry 
! for his mortification. He caught the expression 
1 of my countenance, and instantly asked me for 
| “the pleasure of dancing with me some time that 
; evening.” I looked at my tablets—engaged for 
! the next four sets to indifferent persons, and the 
| fifth to Henry. This I determined to sacrifice, 

‘ and I accepted Mr. Philip for that set, thinking J 
\ I could make my peace with Henry. I had no 
; opportunity to speak to him, however, till I saw 
| him advance just as Philip was claiming my 

! hand. I said, “ Mr. D-, will you excuse me? 

i I wish to dance this set with Mr. R He 

\ looked contemptuously at Philip, bowed cold y, 

| and went away evidently angry with me. I wft8 
| very miserable during the dance, but I felt sorry 
| for Philip, and determined he should have some 
I pleasant moments that evening, so I tried to be 
; agreeable. When it was over I looked for H enr L 
! and saw him watching me. I hoped he wou 
| come to me, but Philip never left my side for fl n 
j instant, and he was talking away so eagerly, t a 
| Henry I saw would not interrupt. Supper was 
' announced, and Philip took me out Then 6 
I party broke up, and Philip offered to escort me 
j home. That was a little more than I coul ear 
| “Thank you,” I said, quickly, “but I P™ 

| vided with an escort,” and took the arm o 
; lady I came with. In the dressing-room I cou 
‘ not help crying a little, because 1 thought en ^ 
j had gone home without speaking to me, n 
! took care that no one should observe it. 

S we reached the foot of the stairs there was 1 
1 again, still hopeful. I passed him with EC ^ n ’ 

< if I had not expressed my anger I shou 
i burBt out crying. Ah, how soon I was a 
again—for Henry was waiting outside t e » 

I and as we sauntered home behind Mr. an 
-he begged my pardon, told me that ^ 

I duct was only another instance of my g 00 
of heart, &c., which made me happier t ,an 
ever been before. Now bear Philips * ers j 
a letter to his cousin, a gentleman wit w ^ 
am well acquainted, and whose goo opi 
value highly. 
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Dear Bob * •• *-The lady I spoke to yon ! Philip could read well, and I soon found this 

of, I still continue to find charming-particularly out. I almost always asked him to read when 
as 1 reaUyfeel flaUcrcdhyhcrnoUGeoImyhum- there were no bther visitors. I selected the 
ble self You know how to interpret such tokens : books, and he really gave me great pleasure by 
as the following, so I write them to you, hoping his fine voice and good reading. I thanked him, 
that if I am deceived, (but I can’t be) that you therefore, Bincerely, and I thank him still for 
will do me the friendly office of warning me that. One evening we were interrupted by the 
before I commit myself. She always seems to arrival of some very uninteresting people, and 
see me, no matter with whom she is at the time they stayed so late that Philip had to go before 
talking, and to feel pleasure, or pain, according they left. I was at the piano, and the music 
as I enjoy myself. She preferred dancing with book was open between the other persons in the 
me, though she had previously made a positive room and myself. He came to say good night 
engagement to dance with that handsome fellow and stooped to whisper, that “he was so pro- 

we met last month, II. D-, she broke that yoked at the interruption,” &o. As my hands 

engagement and danced with me! I took her were running over the keys, and I wished to 
to the supper-table, and she would not trouble drown my remark, I leaned forward that he and 
me to get her anything scarcely, lest I should not the visitors might hear me say, “I was dis¬ 
not have time to help myself sufficiently—and ] appointed too. But come soon and finish reading 

when I asked her to let me escort her home, you I that beautiful poem.” 

should have seen her disappointment because <» “Would it give you pleasure to have me do 
she had to go with the lady who brought her. I i so?” 

actually thought I saw tears in her eyes as she j “Certainly,” I said. Before I guessed his in- 

passed me hastily, not daring to look up.” \ tention he had kissed me. 

I wish I could see Mr. Robert H-’s answer, j I dared not stop in the flourish with which I 

I think I know its import, however, if he wrote j was ending a little waltz, lest the persons present 
at all, for not long after that, I remember that he j should suspect something, but L burned with re¬ 
told me his Cousin Phil was a confounded puppy. ] pressed anger, resolving that Henry should clias- 

By this time Philip was so well convinced of j tise the fellow the very next day. I thought 
my affection for him, that everywhere we met ho better of that, however. Now for his journal, 
followed me round like an evening shadow, long J * * * “She let me kiss her—by Jove—yes, the 
and disproportioned, with most lack-a-daisical j darling. I was bidding her good-bye, when she 
ooks, that amused my friends and annoyed j suddenly leaned toward me, to Bay she hoped I 
myself extremely. Whenever I sang, he would ; would not stay long without coming to see her, 
be sure to ask for his favorite song, and then ; for it gave her great pleasure to have me come, 
proceed to enumerate such as he wished to hear, ; and she looked so lovely, and so sorry that we 
as if I sang only for him. When I was conversing had not had the evening to ourselves, that I could 
with others, he was always at my elbow to say, j not help at least trying to press a kiss on those 
in a tenderly reproachful tone occasionally, “ah, : sweet lips. I succeeded so far as to touch her 
you are so enthusiastic!” or “I assure you, Mr. j cheek, and she did not resent it in the least,,but 
So and So, she does not do herself justice—such blushed rosy red, and played on to hide her con- 
are not her real opinions, I am sure,” as if he ; fusion. What will Bob say when I tell him this?” 
were master of my thoughts. If my shawl hap- Ah, humiliation to think how we may be mis- 
pened to fall back from my throat, or he fancied understood! Philip came the next day, but I 
my shoes or dress too thin, he would think him- ; would not see him, and I gave orders that he 
self called upon to remonstrate, when perhaps ; should never be admitted. After he had been 
some elderly friend might be present. Yet I j sent away several times, he wrote me such a 
ore all patiently, and merely laughed at his 1 penitent, boyish letter, that 1 saw my foolishness 
oyish importance to myself, carefully refraining | in feeling any further resentment. The next 
rom humbling him when there were those pre- j time he came he found me at home. I received 
sent who would witness his discomfiture. him very coldly, and was not so mercifully afraid 

He soon began to visit me frequently in the of hurting his feelings after this. He resumed 
evening. . Many and many a long hour have I ; his reading*, and I began again to enjoy them, 
spent trying to be pleasant, because I knew my ; We have a grate, and burn coal. One evening 
eart was heavy, wishing Henry would not go Philip sat so near the fire, which was blazing 

away whenever he saw Mr. R-’s hat in our brightly, that I saw he was seriously incommoded 

all. He said he could not endure the sight of with the heat, yet to be near me, to whom he was 
t e bore. * j reading, he could not change his place. I rose 
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softly, so as not to interrupt, and put the screen 
before him. Such a look as met me! Instead 
of the simple “thank you,” which would have 
been all-sufficient for such a trifling service, his 
face glowed with a gratitude I did not deserve, 
and which I resented. An old lady who was 
present said to me, after he had taken leave, 

“ What a presumptuous young man! He is one 
who must be treated with the utmost severity. 
Snub him every chance you get, my dear, unless 
you wish to be bored to death. Above all things 
have no mercy for any of his sufferings, mental 
or personal. Never do him any such little kind¬ 
ness again, he misinterprets it.” 

After this I became much more spirited in my 
conduct toward him, and finally reduced him to 
something like humility, by what often seemed 
to me positive rudeness. But I could not help 
it—the least kindness was presumed upon. I 
had to suffer yet one more bitter mortification. 

Philip came one Suuday to take me to church. 
I did not like this, and told him so, but he did 
not go away, and I was obliged to walk down 
street with him. He left me at the church door, 
however, and presently I heard voices beneath 
the window at which 1 sat. One that I did not 
recognize said, 

“Say, Phil, who was that modest-looking girl 
you came with ?” 

“That’s nothing to you,” was the answer. 

“Ha, ha I” laughed the other—“a great mys¬ 
tery ! But I ’ll cut you out, Phil. Nothing easier 
—I’ll cut you out.” 


“If I did not feel tolerably secure I might 
: teach you better than to interfere, but the matter 
is pretty much settled, and you may swagger on." 

“Whew—engaged, Phil? Then I beg yonr 
pardon—didn’t imagine such a thing. Why 
you’re a luoky fellow. Worth trying for—that 
: lady is.” 

I was astonished, well as I knew Philip, to 
I hear him say, “ why, yes, if I had had to try, I 
; should have done so, no doubt, but-’’ 

“But the peach fell into your mouth?” 

“Not exactly, only as Byron says,you know. 

** It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon ub; the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness.” 

I became positively sick, but before long anger 
: sustained me, and I determined never to speak 
; to the contemptible fellow again. The next time 
: I saw him was upon the occasion of his abrupt 
: entrance already described. Since my marriage 
| Philip has been heard to hint—that he knew 
; my heart did not go with my hand, that I was 
: governed in my choice by an arbitrary father, 

: &o. 

Ib not this intolerable? If I have been to 
: blame for it I am sure it was unwittingly, and 
: all I can now do is to caution all gentlemen in 

i Philip R-’s position. They may rest assured 

: that the lady who can feel cool enough, and free 
enough to do for them the little kindnesses 
meant to Philip—is not in love with them. Every 
’ young lady will feel the truth of this story. > 


REMEMBERED VOICES. 


BT D. HARDY, JR. 


Remembered voices I cpn hear, 

So sweet in olden time, 

They’re ringing now upon my ear, 
With sad yet mournful chime; 

So glad the song they sweetly sing, 
That all my sadness flees, 

For those inspiring voices bring 
A train of memories. 

Again I roam the wildwood o'er, 
And glide upon the stream, 
Where I once loved in days of yore 
To wander and to dream, 

The scenes of childhood I renew, 
Its sunny dreams of joy, 

I see the dear old friends I knew 
When I was but a boy. 


Until my spirit wings its flight, 

I never can forget 
The phantasies, whose waning light 
Illumes my spirit yet; 

Though oft the world to me seems lone, 
While plodding on life’s way, 

I cannot hush the haunting tone, 

Of voices past away. 

They have a soft and soothing power, 
To calm my troubled breast, 

When in some lone and gloomy hour, 
My spirit fain would rest; 
Remembered voices! oh, how dear, 

So oft dispelling gloom, 

They fall upon my list'ning ear, 

Like dirge-notes from the tomb. 
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HUSBANDS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


BY JANE WEAVEB. 


44 Ah, Brown, how are you?” 

“ Why, Jones, is that you ? How d’ ye do, my 
good fellow.” 

Such were the exclamations with which two 
neighbors greeted each other, as they met, one 
evening about sundown, on their way home from 
business. After a few inquiries about each 
other’s families, for both were married men; and 
the stereotyped complaints respecting the hard 
times, of which merchants complain as pro¬ 
verbially as farmers do of bad crops; Brown said 
to his friend, 

“Suppose we try a few oysters, Jones. I’ve 
found a place where they keep capital ones. 
You don’t have supper quite yet?” 

“No, there's plenty of time. I’ll go with 
pleasure.” 

So the two husbands turned aside into a 
saloon, where, in the course of an hour’s chat, 
they managed to spend half a dollar each, partly 
in oysters, partly in brandy and water, “ to make 
the oysters,” as they said, “ digest.” 

Meantime Mrs. Jones, the youngest of the two 
wives, sat wondering why her husband did not 
come home. She had been into the kitchen, two 
or three times, to see that supper was ready and 
being kept hot, for Mr. Jones was one of those 
men who neither like to wait for a meal, nor eat 
a cold one. At last, full an hour after his usual 
time, the husband made his appearance. 

“ Take up supper,” cried Mrs. Jones, running 
to the kitchen door. “It’s Mr. Jones, I’ll let 
him in myself,” and. as she spoke, she breath¬ 
lessly hurried to admit her husband. 

“ Supper’s on the table, Jones,” she said, as 
she dung to him. “I’ve made your favorite 
cake, and hope it will turn out well. Only I’m 
afraid its half spoilt by the delay. But I sup¬ 
pose business kept you, and so it can’t be 
helped.” 

The husband did not contradict his wife. 
But, when he came to try the cake, he pushed 
it away. 

“Isn’t it right?” said the wife, the tears 
ooming into her eyes. 

“ Yes! it will do,” answered Mr. Jones, 44 only 
it’s not quite up to the thing, and besides I’m 
not hungry.” 

Poor lady I She fancied that these last words 


| were said in order to spare her feelings, and that 

I the reason her husband did not eat was because 
the cake was bad. Her afternoon’s happiness 
had consisted in thinking how agreeably her hus¬ 
band would be surprised at this little delicacy. 

’ But this was all destroyed now. She had no 
appetite herself to eat, and really fancied the 
cake tasted flat; in short, it was as much os she 
could do to command her feelings. 

Her husband saw, and partially understood, 
her emotion. A single word from him could 
have explained all, and he knew it; but he was 
j ashamed, at first, to say he had been loitering 
on his way home; and afterward it was too late. 
At last he became angry at his wife for being 
hurt, as men strangely will when themselves in 
fault. It was a miserable evening for poor Mrs. 
.Jones. 

Meantime Mr. Brown had also reached his 
home. His wife also was waiting for him. 

“Where have you been, my dear?” she said. 
“How late you are! But come, don’t lose a 
moment, supper’s waiting, and I want you to 
take me to the concert to-night.” And, as 6he 
spoke, she led the way briskly to the supper- 
room. 

“A concert 1” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered the wife, turning 
; cheerfully around, “and I’ve promised Sister 
; Jane to meet her there. If we don’t hurry, all 
; the best seats will be filled before we arrive.” 

“Really,my love,” stammered Mr. Brown, as 
he took his seat, and began curiously to examine 
his fork, not caring to meet his wife’s eyes, “I’m 
afraid-” 

He "stopped. Mrs. Brown’s face fell. She 
knew, from his manner, what was coming. But 
she ventured, for once, on a remonstrance. 

“It’s only twenty-five cents a piece,” she 
said, “and surely we can afford that. I don’t 
go anywhere, as you know. I feel as if I could 
enjoy this concert.” 

.Thus urged, Mr. Brown would, perhaps, have 
gone, if he had not already spent half a dollar 
; himself. But that settled the affair. One ex¬ 
travagance, as he reasoned, was sufficient. He 
did not, however, tell his wife why he persisted 
in his refusal. 

44 1’d go—in a minute—if I could afford it, my 
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love,” he stammered, “but fifty cents here, and«* 
fifty cents there, soon runs up—we may live yet j 
to see the day when we’ll want even that sum.” 5 

Mr. Brown, like many others, was always j 
ready to preach, but slow to practice. Scarcely I 
a day passed that he did not spend something < 
in an unnecessary lunch: but he never thought 
of curtailing this item of foolish expense; it was 
invariably his wife’s comfort and recreation that 
was made to suffer under the plea of economy. 

Mrs. Brown sighed. She had been married 
long enough to know that expostulation was 
useless with a husband, at least with Mr. Brown. 


But the disappointment was greater than she 
thought it wise to show. 

Her husband, however, saw her feelings; was 
vexed; and sat, for the rest of the evening, silent 
and sulky. This did not add to the happiness 
of his wife, so that the hours wore away gloomily 
enough. 

There are a great many husbands like Mr. 
Brown, and quite as many, we suspect, like Mr. 
; Jones. In a thousand ways, indeed, wives suffer 
from the selfishness of those who have sworn “to 
love and cherish” them, but alas! forget to keep 
I their vows, at least in little things. 


DREAMS. 


BY W. LAFAYETTB HUBBELL. 


Aw airy vision of a thousand hues 
Floated around 
With lute-like sound, 

And kissed my brows with scented dews; 

The Passions fled 
With hurried tread, 

For well they knew their thrones were sought; 
Fancy unbound 
Her steed and bound, 

And chased them from the realms of Thought 

The vision with the empire charmed, 

Peering within, 

Now entered in, 

And mounting Fancy's throne unharmed, 
Donn'd robe, and gem, 

And diadem, 

And thus his usurped reign began: 

“Are any here 
Who shed a tear 

O’er former rule or reigning ban?” 

A rustling 'mid a rosy bower 
Was instant beard, 

One silvery word, 

And Cupid spoko with plaintive power; 

“Oh, mighty kir.g! 

Replume my wing, 

For thus I long have slumbering lain; 

My quiver fill 
With eaglets quill, 

And I will off with Love again.” 

And Pleasure from her sylvan shell 
Now meekly spoke; 

“With heart nigh broke 
A tale of sorrow must I tell— 

Within this fane 
I once did reign, 


And Grief and Sorrow were unspoken: 

But now alas! 

My reign is past— 

My empire gone—my sceptre broken.” 

Now Thought came flashing forth from Nigkl» 
And with an air 
Of lightning glare. 

Thus 6poke in tones of living light: 

“ Once was my task 
With Love to bask. 

And sport with kindred Beauty’s chain, 

But now my home 
Is with the tome 

Of sagee hoar, or learning’s fane." 

And Genius, from his bright abode, 

Now laughing said: 

“My polished blade 
Can never rust or e’er corrode, 

For sparkling gems 
And diadems 

Of thought are hourly by my hand, 

Made far more bright 
Than meteor light, 

Or thundering Jove’s Olympian wand. 

The vision spake: “Ye have said well: 

Let Cnpid be 
Forever free, 

And Pleasure rule this citadel; 

Let Thought still dwell 
With Poet’s spell, 

And Genius revel here supreme; 

Thus let it be 

A shrine for thee, m 

For I am Oocff—the God of Dream. 
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THRONING AND DETHRONING. 


BT BLI8B GBAT. 


In the solemn shadows of a forest wandered a 
mortal of a thoughtful mien. Yearning was her 
eye, for in the void of her spirit she longed for a 
God to enthrone and worship there. While in 
the dim wood she strayed, and listened to the 
strange whispers of the grand old trees as they 
bowed their high heads; their voices mingled 
with a low strain coming from the depths of her 
own soul, and its bnrden ever was— 44 something 
beyond.” When too, life’s gayest, loudest music 
rang in her ear, and its dazzling lights danced 
on her path, often oame the pining like burning 
thirst that must find a fountain, and the low 
pleading voice within rose to a wild cry of need. 

At last a fellow mortal oame, of noble form 
and brow, and eloquent eye and lips. Soon was 
the light of that eye more to the maiden than 
all the glories of earth, and the voice more than 
all its musio, for they beamed and spoke a love 
truer than the BtarB, deeper than the ooean, and 
sweeter and gentler than the dew. 

In a rich garden where with the summer night 
air mingled the breath of flowers from many 
climes, secluded in a bower where stole no wit¬ 
nessing glance, but only moonbeams pierced the 
canopy of roses, there chose the maiden the God 
of her devotion. In her soul’s most secret cell 
raised she an altar, and from a pure, deep well 
within her heart drew precious pearls to gem that 
altar, and there placed an image of the mortal 
she had made her God. Then to a changeless, 
willing homage was she dedicate. Beautiful and 
tireless was the solitary worship in that secret 
plaoe of the soul. Not seven times a day did 
her thoughts retire there, nor three times turn 
her eye inward to the sacred shrine, but from 
the morning’s dim dawn to the evening's grey, 
was there a new presence in the maiden’s life, 
and the charmed eye could not cease from gazing. 
***♦*♦♦ 

* * * Traveller that wandering o’er the earth, 
dost seek to know those rites of worship man 
doth ever pay; turn from the dim cathedral where 
the solemn organ peals or the mournful miserere 
makes thee weep; where crowned heads and robed 
forms bow, and poet and philosopher are kneeling. 
Turn from these. Linger not before the strange 
orgies of the dark-minded pagan. Look not at 
the wreathed idol and the offerings at its feet) and ' 
the costly incense. 

Vol. XXIV.—18 


Come far away, and draw the veil from the 
deep place of a woman’s heart, and see the rites 
of her eager worship. Now watch the maiden of 
of the secret shrine. 

She is offering sacrifices on that pearly altar. 
What are they? Words cannot tell—they are 
things of the soul—hoardings of the heart, which 
may not be named as are the treasures of earth, 
dug from its mines, or sailing o’er the seas. 

She is twining the image with wreaths of 
flowers—the heart’s own blossoms—of strange 
beauty and perfume; nourished by its vital vein, 
watered by tears of overflowing affection. 

A torch is burning on the altar. Precious is 
the light, for Hope and Love feed it, and the fire 
is the union of two flumes. From it rises holy 
incense—not like the smoke of meaner fires; but 
a mist of beauteous hues; and as it ascends, 
c nclouds the image, so that if the idol be not 
really beautiful, it hath glorious colors to the 
worshipper’s eye. ***** Alas! 6he 
dreameth not that as a mountain mist, so shall 
this pass away, and the torch go out in darkness. 

Once while the maiden worshipped, TYuth en¬ 
tered with a kindlyj cautiouB tread, and gently 
said, 44 Erring child—I must wound thee—I 
must tell thee of devotion wasted—of tender¬ 
ness poured forth like water on the ice-glazed 
rock—of wealth lavished to bring thee nothing 
back. The mortal thou hast chosen to worship 
hath form of mould divine—of noble brow, and 
eye of light, but the soul within is not ncble. 

Too poor to offer thee gifts great as thine, it 
is too mean to prize thy pearls but as sacrifices * 
to its pride of thine homage. 

Then the listener fixed on Truth a gaze of in¬ 
dignation, and sternly said, 44 Thou art Slander 
or Envy. Away, for holy ground is saorileged 
beneath thy feet.” 

But Truth still lingered, and her oalm eyes 
filled with pitying tears. When the maiden saw 
those tears, the flash of anger quiok ly vanished 
from her own eyes, and raising them in wild 
agony, she cried, 44 Oh, Truth, I must believe!” 
Then the smitten one sank down as if Beath 
had touched her; but the painful breath came 
again, and the pulse throbbed hot and quiok; 
though she wished the gentle breeze would re¬ 
fuse to fan her, and the life blood freeze at its 
fountain. Then she sternly said, 44 1 will destroy 
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“yes! I WAS BORN IN ENGLAND.” 


the beauty of the plaoe where I have worship¬ 
ped.*’ So she tore from the image the wreaths 
of flowers, still fresh with her heart’s own life. 
The pearly altar was marred, and the image 
crashed and oast away. The bright torch was 
put out, and the beautiful mist cloud vanished. 

* * * * A few days pass—yet to the sufferer 
as a long life's history—the noonday as the mid¬ 
night—all darkness and tempest—wild fever and 
pain. 

»•*•** Jt is a summer night, of balmy 
air and pearly sky. The maiden shuns the light 
of moon and stars, and wanders again in the 
shadowy forest. 

Past now the burning fever and the pieroing 
pain. 8he is risen in the ioy coldness of despair. 
No more tears—no more tenderness—no more 
eager yearning in the dim eyes. No more pining 
in the soul. Earth hath no more for her to want 
What now of the secret shrine and the image in 
the beautiful miBt—all empty—desolate now. 


A low voice of wailing is in the solitude; and 
these are the words of woe. (( Oh, idol, all un¬ 
worthy of the throne 1 gave thee, as once I wor¬ 
shipped, so 1 loathe thee now. It is not thee I 
mourn. Ah, I bewail the golden days and silvery 
nights, when heeding neither suu nor star, I did 
but live in adoring thee. Ah, holy vows—beau¬ 
tiful homage, how loanedl 
And ye withered flowers—I would not wreathe 
you more, where once ye twined. Alas! that 
thus I did devote the bright blossoms of my 
heart How are ye wasted 1 
Altar in ruins—alas! that I have garnished, 
thus to see thee now. I mourn the jewels that 
on thee I wasted. 

And the torch—it is gone out Oh, the dark¬ 
ness, the dreariness! 

Alas that living Hope and burning Love should 
turn to dead, cold ashes, lying forever on the 
soul's altar, never more to kindle one glowing ,[ 

spark, never to send up holy incense. | 


“YES! I WAS BORN IN ENGLAND.” 

The following lines refer to the scene in the beautiful story of “Mary Derwent,” where the Missionary 
Varmint thinks be discovers in the proud lady before him, his long lost Catharine, and says, “Lady were 
you not born in England?” 


Yk 8, I was horn in England, 

Born in a land so bright. 

That the very heart grew happy 
And tranquil with delight, 

From basking in the glorious hues 
That sunny landscape wore, 

Hues of suoh gentle loveliness, 

I may never see more 1 

Far from that scene I’ve wandered, 

Far from that shore I roam, 

Far from the smiling beauty 
Of my much-loved childhood’s home; 
Visions of startling beauty 

Since then have crossed my way, 

But the rose-twined home of ohildhood 
Shines with a clearer ray! 

I’ve stood in the forest’s stillness 
Of this far-off distant shore, 

With naught to break the silence 
Save the cold winds sweeping roar, 
As it wailed in tones of sadness, 

And its volee to the green hills flung; 
■Or the startled leap of the wild deer 
As it bounded the orags among. 

I’ve stood in these hannts of Nature, 
I’ve stood in the courts of Kings, 

But in my sad and weary way 
A voice of ohildhood rings, 


Soothing my brow with lava, 

Comes my memory's burning tide, 
Haunting me most to madness 

With tones that should have died— 

Tones that I fain would bury 
In the ocean’s heaving breast, 

So I’ve tossed upon its billow— 

Its bright waves foaming crest; 

But in vain the ceaseless motion 
Of my way-worn, weary soul, 

The arrow still is rankling deep 
Of heavy guilt untold. 

My heart seems linked to sadness 
As I press on my weary way, 

I long for some gentle voice to soothe 
My weight of misery; 

Could I but hear the gentle tones 
Of her whose voice is stilled, 

Methinks 't would lighten the weight of woe 
With which my heart is filled. 

Thy fate was sad, fair lady 1 
In sorrow I have wept 
That thou, so proud and beautiful, 

Should desolate be left— 

To sleep at last 'mid strangers 
Far from that sunny spot, 

Whoso living greenness seemed to be 
Grown to thy very heart. D * * 


r' * 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP A GIP8EY GIR1. 

BY ARI 8. STEPHENS. 

'Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.]' 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 169. 


CHAPTER X. 

After a time, during which I bad been stupi- 
fied with the very weight of my new existence, 
the man came close to me and took my hand. 

“Child," he said, bending over me till I could 
see the glitter of his eyes. “Child, are your 
eyes open? Is the knowledge complete?” 

“Complete!” 1 answered, with a shudder. 

“Look at me—who am I? What part have I 
taken in the past?” 

“You are Chaleco—you loved my mother who 
fled with him. You bore me from the snow moun¬ 
tains, and warmed me in your arms when thoughts 
of her chilled me to the bone.” 

“And is that all?” 

“No, the tent. I saw you there when that 
fierce woman fell dead upon the earth!” 

“It is complete,” he said, drawing up and 
lifting one hand to heaven, while the lightning 
glared upon him, “the Egyptian mysteries have 
lost nothing of their power, that which was 
eternal in Papita lives still in Chaleco. Who shall 
prevail against one who holds a being like this 
in his grasp: the soul which she put to sleep I 
awake. Girl of the Caloe stand up, let me see 
if the blood of our people is strong in your 
veins.” 

I stood upright, planting my feet upon the 
floor firm as a rock. His words seemed to in¬ 
spire me with wild vitality. As I looked him in 
the face quick gleams of lightning shot around 
ds; my soul grew fierce and strong beneath the 
lurid flashes of his eyes; my own scintillated as 
•with sparks of fire. He spoke. 

“8peak—are you Caloe or of the gentile? 
Base or brave? Speak the thought that is 
burning within you. Are you Aurora's child 
or his?” 

My form dilated, my bosom heaved, I felt the 
hot blood flashing up to my forehead. 

“I am Zana, Aurora’s child,” I answered, with 
ineffable haughtiness. “The snow that drank her 
blood quenched the pale drops in my veins.” 

“Come,” cried Chaleco, seizing my hand— 


“come and see the desolatrn which her rival 
left behind. You saw the wedding—your father’s 
wedding—come now and look at the rooms that 
were to receive the bride.” 

He went to a fire-place that yawned in the 
chamber and fell upon his knees. Directly I 
heard the clash as of flint and steel driven 
furiously against each other, and the empty fire¬ 
place was revealed by the storm of sparks that 
broke upon the sculptured stones. His wild im¬ 
petuosity defeated itself: five or six times he 
crashed the metal in one hand against the flint 
which was clenched in the other. At last the 
fierce sparks centred in a volume, and with a 
flaming torch in one hand Chaleco stood up. 

“You are pale,” he said, gazing sternly upon 
me. “Is this fear?” 

“No,” I answered, subduing a thrill of awe, 
as the darkness that had so long enveloped me 
was driven back in shadows, that hung like fune¬ 
real drapery in the angles and corners of the 
chamber—“no, I am not afraid. But that which 
has been revealed to me may well leave my facp 
white.” 

He looked at me keenly, holding up the torch 
till its blaze flamed across my eyes. - This scrutiny 
of my features seemed to satisfy him, for his lip 
curved till the white teeth gleamed through, and 
he muttered to himself, “it is right, the blood 
that has 1- ft her face burns in the heart—she is 
one of us.” 

Muttering thus, he led the way from the cham¬ 
ber, sending a lurid glare backward from his 
torch along the damp walls of the circular stair¬ 
case. Thus breaking through the shadows that 
gathered thick and close in the old building, 
he led me on; the tread of his heavy boots rer 
sounded through the vast apartments with a 
defiant clamor. He took no precaution to con* 
ceal his torch, which glared back from the closed 
windows as if the dull glass had been on fire. 

We threaded galleries hung with grim old pic¬ 
tures, and peopled with statues, some antiques, 
some of bronze, and others simply of armor, the 
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iron shells from which warriors had perished. ; 
A thrill of awe crept over me as I passed these 
stern counterfeits of humanity, with their grim 
hollows choked up with shadows. As the toroh- 
light fell now upon the limb of a statue, now ; 
across the fierce visage of a picture, now upon ; 
the dull coverings of oak, my imagination in- ; 
creased the desolate grandeur, till marble, iron 
and canvass seemed instinct with vitality. 

This effect was not diminished by the wild look j 
which Chaleco sent back from time to time as 1j 
followed him. 

At last we reached a door, inlaid and empaneled ; 
with precious woods, Chaleco attempted to turn ; 
the lock. It resisted, and after shaking it fiercely : 
he dashed one foot against it, which forced the 
bolt that had rusted in its socket. 

“Come in,” he said, “you shall see how the 
widow had prepared for her youug bridegroom.” 

I entered, but the dull atmosphere, the damp, 
mouldy smell was like that of a tomb. Chaleco 
held up his torch, throwing its strong light in ; 
glaring flashes through the darkness. It had ; 
been a superb suit of apartments, hangings of: 
azure silk, stained and black with mildew; Pari¬ 
sian carpets, from which clouds of dust rose at 
every foot tread; gildings that time had blackened 
into bronze, filled my gaze with a picture of silent 
desolation, that made my already warm heart 
sink heavier and heavier in my bosom. 

I shrank back; Chaleco saw it, and urged me ; 
on with a grim smile. I remembered the scene 
of death he bad revealed to me in my unnatural 
sleep, and feared to look upon the place of its 
actual perpetration. 

The chamber we entered had once been all \ 
white and superb in its adornments. The walls j 
were yet hung with fluted satin, once rich in j 
snowy glass, but now striped with black, for ) 
accumulations of dust had filled all the flutings. \ 
Masses of dusky lace flowed down the windows, j 
and were entangled over the bed with many a ' 
dim cobweb, that the spiders had been years < 
weaving among their delicate meshes. Dust and \ 
mildew had crept over the bridal whiteness of j 
everything. The oouch was heaped with little j 
mountains of dust; cobwebs hung low from the \ 
gilded cornices that gleamed through them here j 

and there with ghastly splendor. 5 

As Chaleco lifted his torch above the couch, a 1 
bat rent its way through the lace, scattering a j 
ploud of dust over us, and remained overhead 
drearily flapping his great wings among the cob- I 
^ebs, till they swayed over us like a thunder- | 
cloud. s 

“Was it here the old woman killed her?” 11 

Whispered. 1 


“ No, she never reached this. It was at Clare 
Hall.” 

“Why do you bring me here?” I said,shud¬ 
dering, 

“That you may see how muoh power there 
was in an old woman’s curse.” 

“It is terrible,” I whispered, looking around. 
“My mother, has she not been fearfully avenged?” 

“Avenged!” answered the gipsey; “do you 
call this vengeance? Not till every member of 
that proud house is in the dust—dead, diegraced, 
crippled, body and soul, shall Papita's curse be 
fulfilled!” ' 

His words fell upon me like blows, they were 
orushing me to the earth. I thought of George 
Irving. His treachery was forgotten, my heart 
only remembered his kindness—his love. 

“What, all?” I questioned. 

“All! Poverty, disgrace, death, these are the 
curses which Papita has left for you to accom¬ 
plish.” 

“For me?” I questioned, aghast 

“You—yes, it is your inheritance. She left 
it—I enforce—you accomplish it.” 

As he spoke, the bat made a faint noise that 
struck upon my ear like the amen of a demon, 
and, sweeping down from his cloud of cobwebs, 
he made a dash at Chaleoo’s torch which was 
extinguished by his wings. 

“ Give me your hand!” The gipsey seized my 
arm as he spoke, and led me onward in the dark¬ 
ness. I followed in silence, rendered desperate 
by all I had suffered and seen. 

At length we reached the open air, and stood 
together upon the entrance steps. The rain 
had ceased, the olouds were drifting together 
in broken masses, leaving fissures and gleama 
where the cold blue was visible, winding like 
half frozen rivers between the dull clouds. The 
dense vegetation, the vines and huge elms were 
dripping with rain, and every leaf shone like 
silver when the moon, for a moment, struggled 
out from the clouds that overwhelmed it. 

My horse stood cowering by the steps. The 
whole force of the storm had beat cruelly upon 
the poor old fellow. 

Chaleco lifted me to his back, and commanding 
me to wait, went away. Directly he reappeare , 
mounted on what appeared to be a spirited horse, 
which he rode without saddle. 

“Come on!” he said, striking Jupiter with his 
whip, “let’s be moving.” 

“Where?” I questioned, sick at heart with* 
fear Ghat he would not allow me to return home- 

“To your inheritance—to Clare Hall!” 

“But that is not my inheritance!” „ 

“You are the ohild of Us lord, and he is dy u, fi i 
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“ Bat I am not his heiress.” 

'•Before morning, you will have proof that 
you are his child. You know surely how to work 
on the repentance of a dying man. Go to him, 
Zana, this estate and others are his—no claim, 
no drawback—nothing that the English call an 
entail on it. One dash of his hand, and it is 
yours.” 

"But it was her’s, not his—the Greenhurst 
belonged to Lord Clare’s wife,” I said, recoiling 
from the idea of possessing wealth that had onoe 
belonged to my mother’s rival. 

"It must be wrested from the Clares—it must 
be an inheritance for you and your people, Zana,” 
he said, riding close to me as Jupiter picked his 
way along the broken road, which was left almost 
impassable by the storm. And he added, 

“If that man dies without enriching you and 
your tribe by the spoils of his marriage, the curse 
of Papita will fall on you.” 

“It is here already,” I answered, shuddering, 
“with nothing to trust—nothing to love—de¬ 
ceived. cheated, outraged. What curse can equal 
this?” 

“Have you not deserved it?” he questioned, 
sternly. 

“How?” 

“Where was your heart? Had not the blood 
of our people grown pale in it? Did you give 
it to a Clare, and hope to go uncursed? The 
cry of your mother’s blood, is it nothing?” 

“ I did not know of it—oh, would to heaven I 
had never known,” was my wild answer. « What 

am I to do?—how aot?” 

“Go home—be passive—let the curse work 
itself out. You know all, tell it to your father.” 
“It will kill himl” I cried. 

“Weill” The word fell upon my ear like a 
blow, it was uttered so fiercely. 

“Oh, don’t I—this conflict—this hardness—it 
kills me.” 

“No, there must be death, but not for you till 
the work is done.” 

“Oh, what is this fearful work ?” 

“Nothing, only wait Men who know how to 
wait for vengeance need only be patient and look 
°*' Death is here—I, this night give you proofs 
that will sweep all the wealth Lord Clare intends 
for that false boy into his daughter’s lap. Poh, 
child, revenge is nothing when foroed, the soul 
that knows how to wait need not work.” 

I did not comprehend the cold-blooded philo¬ 
sophy of his words—what young heart could? 
But one thing I did understand, George Irving 
might be independent of his mother. The pro¬ 
perty that Cbaleoo was grasping for me must be 
wrested from him. A fierce joy possessed me 


with the thought If this wealth were offered 
to me it would place his destiny in my hands, I 
oould withhold or restore independence to the 
man who had trifled with my orphanage—taken 
the friend from my bosom, and uprooted my fiaith 
in human goodness. Not for one moment did I 
dream of taking his inheritance, but there was 
joy in the thought of humbling him to the dust 
by restoring it with my own hands. Too young 
to comprehend the refined selfishness of this idea, 
it really seemed that there was magnanimity in 
the desire to humiliate a man I had loved. 

As we rode on toward Clare Park, my frame 
began to sink beneath the exoitement that nothing 
human could have supported. My head reeled: 
the damp branches that swept across my path 
almost tore me from the saddle. Jupiter too was 
tired and worn out with the drenching storm; he 
staggered along the road with his head bent to 
the ground, ready to drop beneath my insigni¬ 
ficant weight. Chaleco saw this, and rode closer 
to my side just in time to receive me on his arm 
as I was falling. 

Without a word he lifted me to his own horse, 
and cast Jupiter’s bridle loose. 

"Poor old fellow, let him go heme,” he said, 
with a laugh; “but as for you and I» Zana, we 
have more to accomplish yet.” 

He held me close with his left arm, grasping 
the bridle with the same hand. Placing his 
right band upon my forehead, he rode slowly for 
a while, till the strength came back to'my limbs, 
and a certain vividness of intelligence possessed 
me again. Then he spoke. 

“Hold tight to me and be strong, we have lost 
much time that may be important,” he said. 

Without waiting for a reply, he put his horse 
into a sharp canter and sped on, I hardly knew 
or cared in what direction. At last he dis¬ 
mounted and placed me upon the ground, asking 
abruptly if I knew the objects around me. The 
moon was out just then, and I looked earnestly 
about It was the spot where the gipsey tent 
had been pitched, from whence, only twenty-four 
hours before, my first memory had dated. The 
spring where I had found Cora, when an infant, 
flowed softly on in the hollow at a little distanoe; 
and before me, where the moonbeams lay like 
silver upon the wet grass, I saw the meadow 
which had once been my sole place of refuge. 

“You know the place?” said Chaleco; “it was 
here she died. Wait a little. ” 

He searched among the ferns and long broke 
leaves that overhung the bank, whioh I have de¬ 
scribed as rising abruptly from the spring, and 
drew forth a pick-axe and spade covered with 
rust A fragment of rook lay embedded ii^ the 
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bank, around which mosses and gorse of many 
years growth had crept. 

With two or three blows of the pick-axe, he 
sent this stone crashing down into the water, 
which rose up in a wild shower all around as it 
reooiled from the rude mass. 

Chaleco shook off the drops like a water dog, 
and continued to turn up the earth. Directly he 
threw up a sflab of slate rock, broad, and Borne 
inches thick, whioh certainly could not originally 
have belonged to the soil in which it lay. 

Throwing this slab back, the gipsey fell upon 
his knees, and, groping downward, brought up a 
bronze box or ooffer, from whioh he brushed the 
soil with reverential slowness. 

“Loose the key hung around your neck by 
that chain of hair,” he said, holding the box up 
in the moonlight and searching for the lock. I 
started. This was proof undoubted that the 
gipsey had never lost a clue to my identity, for 
no human being except Maria was aware that a 
key of antique gold and platina had always hung 
around my neck. 

I drew it forth with a feeling of awe, and 
watched in silence while Chaleco fitted it in the 
lock. It turned with difficulty, grating through 
the rust, and when the lid gave way, it was with 
a noise that sounded upon my ear like a moan of 
suppressed pain. 

“What is it?” I said, looking into the open 
box as one gazes into a coffin after it has been 
long closed, curious, but yet afraid. 

“It is all that you will ever know of her—of 
your mother!” he answered, with a touch of 
bitter sadness in his voice. 

I received the box reverentially in both my 
hands. 

“Take it,” said Chaleco, closing the lid; “read 
them before you sleep I” 

“It seems to me that I should never sleep 
again. I said this to Chaleco, but he answered 
me sharply, and thrusting the spade and pick- 
axo roughly aside with his foot, strode away 
telling me tp follow. The sight of the box I 
held seemed to irritate him, as the scent of blood 
excites a wild animal. I folded it to my bosom 
with both arms, and though it sent a chill through 
every vein of my body, tightened my hold each 
moment with a painful feeling that I held the 
very soul of my mother dose to my heart—the 
dead leaves of a flower that had been so beau¬ 
tiful when the life was in them. 

Chaleco strode on in silence. The shadow from 
his broad leaved hat deepened the sombre gloom 
of his countenance, the moonlight, which struck 
across the lower part of his faoe, revealed the 
ferocious compression of his mouth. 
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With all my fatigue, I scarcely felt the distance 
as We walked rapidly through the paTk. Chaleco 
did not speak till we oame in sight of my hone, 
then he paused and turned. 

“Zana,” he said, speaking low and huskily— 
“Zana, remember you have a stern task for this 
night—your mother’s death to revenge—your 
people’s interest to secure. Bead and act.” 

He spoke with an effort, and sprang away as if 
the presenoe of any human thing were a torture. 

I was in the edge of our garden when he left 
me. A noise among the shrubs drew me onward, 
and I found Jupiter lying dose to his stable, still 
Saddled, and with the bridle dangling around his 
head. 

I had no room in my heart for compassion, 
even for the poor old fellow. To have sated his 
life I would not have set down my box for a 
moment, so I left him and entered the house. 

A night lamp burned in the lower entrance, 
for Turner was still absent; and Maria supposed 
us both at the Hall. 1 took the lamp and went 
to my room. 

No sense of fatigue—not even the awe that 
crept over me could restrain the desire that I 
felt to examine the box. I placed it on the floor, 
fell upon my knees by it, and, with the lamp 
standing near, lifted the lid. 

A quantity of folded papers, a fragment of 
crimson ribbon, and the gleam of antique gold, 
floated miBtily beneath my gaze. My flag** 8 
trembled as they touched the papers, yellow with 
age, and blackened with the written misery of my 
mother. I took them up, one by one, reverently, 
and holding my breath. It was long before 
could see olearly enough to distinguish one letter 
from another. But at last the paper ceased to 
rattle in my hand—the delicate letters grew dm 
tinct, and with eagor eyes I devoured them. 

At first, the writing was broken in its language 
and stiff in chirograpby, like the earliest attempt* 
of a school girl to write; the sentiments too were 

imperfectly expressed, and full of wild fancies, 
that so appealed to my own nature that my hear 

answered them like an echo. 

There was something child-like and exc 
ingly beautiful in the expressions of happiDe - ' 
which broke out through all the imperfeo on 
of language and style. The poetry of a nc 
nature, just beginning to yield itself to 
fluences of civilization, spoke in every w 
Never did the records of a human life « em ® 
full of sunshine—never have I seen a register 
affection so deep, and of a faith so perfeet. 

I read eagerly, turning over page aft*r p*g*» 
and gathering their contents at a glance, 
dates changed frequently. At first, they were 
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Seville, then in various continental oities, where, 
it seems, Lord Glare had taken her after their 
flight from Grenada, upon whose snow mountains 
she had at last perished. 

Still, the record con tinned one of unbroken 
happiness. She invariably mentioned Lord Glare 
a® her husband; but now and then oame an ex¬ 
pression of anxiety for the thoughtfulness that 
would, at times, resist all her efforts to amuse 
him. As the manuscript progressed, it was easy 
to trace the development of a vigorous mind 
under the healthy influence of an intellect more 
powerful than itself. There was a break in the 
manuscript. The next date was scattered. No 
town, no country, but simply the hills of Scot¬ 
land. 

Oh, how beautiful was the gush of affection with 
which she spoke of her infant. How thoroughly 
maternal joy expanded and deepened every feel¬ 
ing of her womanhood! Still it was here that I 
found the first trace of that sorrow which soon 
darkened every page. Her warm heart was dis¬ 
satisfied with the measured affection with whloh 
Lord Glare received his child. She questioned 
the cause, finding it only in herself—her want of 
power to interest wholly a mind like his. She 
wrote of two old people who were kind to her 
and her little one, while Lord Clare was abroad 
on the hills, or absent on some of those long 
journeys which he occasionally made into Eng¬ 
land. Again the scene changed, and she was at j 
Clare Hall, so happy, so more than pleased with 
the beauty and comforts of the home which pro¬ 
mised to be permanent at last. She described 
the dwelling, the rooms, with their exquisite 
adornments, the statuettes and pictures, with the 
glow of a vivid mind and warm heart. She 
spoke of her child—the pretty room that was 
prepared for it—the devotion of a'Spanish bonne 
that Lord Glare had procured from Spain, with 
every minute of her happy life. How fearfully 
strange it seemed to feel that I was the child so 
loved and cared for, that even then I was acting 
my part in the mournful drama that had left me 
worse than an orphan. How often did I find 
myself described, my eyes, the flowing wealth of 
my curls, the precooious vigor of my mind. 

On a sudden the whole character of the manu¬ 
script changed, the delicate writing grew abrupt 
and broken, wild dashes appeared where sen¬ 
tences should have been, and a spirit of sadness 
pervaded every written word. She no longer 
spoke of Lord Clare with the exulting love that 
had, at first, marked her every thought; and 
every time her child was mentioned, the name 
seemed written in tears. Still it was but the 
shadow of her unhappiness that appeared—no 


broad mention of discontent was written, but a 
foreboding of evil, a dread of impending bereave¬ 
ment fell upon the heart with every sentenoe. 

At last it came. Lord Glare—her husband 
loved another—had loved another long before he 
found her—a poor Gitanilla—in the ruins of the 
Alhamra. 

With what a burst of anguish the truth was 
written—how terrible it must have looked glaring 
on her, in words formed by her own hand. Poor 
thing—she had attempted to dash the sentence 
out, but the quivering hand had only scattered 
it with blots, soiling the records as with drops of 
mourning, but not obliterating a single word. 

After this, there was no connection between the 
wild snatches of anguish—the pathetio despair— 
the pleadings for a return of love whioh were 
written in all the eloquence of desperation, and 
blistered with tears that stained its surface yet. 

Trouble blinded my eyes as I read. My hands 
trembled as they grasped the paper on which her 
tears had fallen. My soul was full of my mother 
—tortured by her grief, swelling fieroely with a 
bitter sense of her wrongs. ' 

I read on to the end. All my mother's history 
was before me—I saw her as she described her¬ 
self, a wild, danoing girl of Grenada, thrown upon 
the notice of a romantic and imaginative young 
man—that gipsey marriage in the caverns of the 
Alhamra was before me in all its dismal terrors. 
Was it a marriage, or a deception by which my 
mother was betrayed ? Whatever it was, she be¬ 
lieved it to be real. No doubt that she was Lord 
Glare's wife ever appeared, till, in the last page, 
the cry of her wronged love broke out in one 
fierce burst of sorrow. The certainty that he 
loved another—had never really loved her, up¬ 
rooted the very fibres of life. She never wrote 
rationally after that. 

“I will go,” she wrote, and great drops as of 
rain stained the paper, blotting out half the 
words—“I will go to him onoe more, and tell 
him of my oath. Surely, surely he will not let 
me die—me, his wife, his poor Gitanilla, whose 
beauty is not all gone yet. This woman, does 
she love him as I do? Will she give up—oh, 
heaven forgive me, I gave up nothing. What 
had I to yield, a poor, dancing gipsey, with 
nothing on earth that was her own, but the 
beauty of which he is tired, and the heart he is 
breaking? But she,this woman with one hus¬ 
band in the grave—what can she offer that 
Aurora did not give? Still oh, misery, misery, 
he loves her, I can see it—he thinks me blind, 
unconscious, content with the sparse hours that 
he deals out grudgingly to me and my child. 
Content! well, well, it may not be. I have read 
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of jealous hearts that create by wayward suspi¬ 
cions the evil they dread. What if I were one 
of them? Oh, heavens, what happiness if it 
rested thus with me? Let me hope—let me 
hope! * * * * 

“It is over, he has struck my child—the blow 
has reached my heart. She is at his dwelling— 
I too will enter it—I too will strike. Have I not 
sworn an oath that must be redeemed? Hie oath 
is forgotten. The gipsies remember better! * * 
* * She sleeps in his house to-night, I will be 
there! How wakeful the child is! now wild 
and fiery are the eyes with which she has been 
watohing me from that heap of cushions. They 
are dosed, and I will steal away. But how come 
back? Will it be the last time? * * * * 

“I have seen them both—he has told me all. 
He never loved me, not even then, among those 
ruins. Never loved me! Oh, my God, am I mad to 
repeat these words over and over as the suicide, 
frantic with the first blow, plunges the dagger 
again and again in his bosom? Why cannot 
words kill like daggers? They pierce deeper, 
they torture worse: but we live. Yes, if this pang 
could not wrench all the strings of life away, 
nothing can reach this shallow hold on existence. 
He has told me with his own lips that I am not 
loved, that in all his life that woman has ever 
stood between me and him. I rose from my 
knees then and stood up. Did I entreat? No, 
no! Perhaps he expected it—perhaps he thought 
the abject gipsey blood would creep to his feet 
yet. * * * 

“Why was Zana waiting in the darkness of 
that house? How much her eyes looked like 
those of my grand-dame. Ha, my oath. It is 


well I kept silent there. Have I not sworn that 
nothing but death shall separate us two? Let 
them live, the despised gipsey has the courage 
to die. Zana, my child, gather up your strength, 
many dreary miles stretch between us and the 
oaves of Grenada, but death is there. Without 
bis love, my poor little one, what oan we do but 
die?” ***** 

Here the manuscript ended. But upon one of 
its blank pages wds written, in another hand, 
words that froze the tears in my heart 

It was a stern command to forsake the people 
of my father’s blood; and after avenging my 
mother’s death, return to my own tribe forever. 
The words were strong with bitter hate, that 
seemed to burn into the paper on which they 
were written. The fearful document was signed 
Papita. 

The papers dropped from my hand. I remem¬ 
ber sitting, like one stupified, gazing down upon 
a pile of gold that half filled the coffer, and fas- 
oinated by the glitter of two antique ear-rings, 
set with great rubies, that glowed out from the 
gold like huge drops of blood that had petrified 
there. I took them up and clasped them in my 
ears; their history was written out in the manu¬ 
script I had just read; and I locked them in my 
ears as a seal to the promise made in my heart 
that moment, to obey the command of my gipa*? 
ancestress. 

But while I searched among the gold for some 
other token, a strange stupor crept over me, and 
I fell exhausted on the floor, folding my arms 
over the bronze box and its contents. 

(to bb oohtinukd.) 


THE MOSS ROSE. 

BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


The Power that presides o'er all, 

The garden’s lovely flowerets gay— 

Had danced at Nature’s festival, 

And wandered forth one Summer day; 
O’er tired she lay'd her down to rest 
Beneath a blushing rose-bush sweet, 
Where leaves and dew beneath the feet 
Lay like a fragrant emerald vestl 
The mid-day sun was riding high. 

And not a zephyr's wing went by, 

She slept all sweetly in the shade 
Which that rich blooming floweret made: 
Awaking sudden from her dream 
Of golden beauty, which had wove 
Its pleasing spell of magie power, 


In pictured scenes of Angel love! 
“Most lovely child," the Spirit cried, 
"Receive my thanks, for thou to me 
Hast been a grateful shelter now, 

Say what may I repay to thee?" 

The blushing Qneen of flowers replied, 
(And bowed her head in graceful pride,) 
“ Then grant another oharm to me* 

That I henceforth more sweet shall be, 
And all unri vailed bloom among 
The flowery race—a theme for song!" 
The gentle Angel wreathed the rose 
In fragrant moss, all simply sweet, 
Giving the earth a peerless flower, 
Where modesty and beauty meet! 
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DANCING, THEATRES, THE OPERA. 


BT 1 . J. T 

Dancing in itself is excellent exercise. The 
ancients made it a part of their admirable system 
of gymnastics, and combined with music they 
thereby succeeded in calming mental derange¬ 
ment—an application lately revived with great 
utility in institutions devoted to the treatment of 
insanity; but there is nothing hygienic in the 
dancing of the present day, nor in the hours of 
its performance. Still we cannot admit the 
baneful influence which some medical ascetics 
have ascribed to this exercise, nor agree with 
some German writers that waitsing causes the 
degeneration of the race. We have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that a party, now and then, is an 
excellent means of keeping down the redundant 
spirits of excitable girls, or of throwing a little 
life into those that are chlorotio. But there is 
a difference between a party now and then, and 
the daily succession of evening amusements. We 
might urge numerous reasons showing the evils 
to be derived from the aguish existence of the 
votaries of fashion, and perhaps none, after all, 
would be so convincing as the loss of personal 
beauty, for no constitution can withstand con¬ 
stant excitement; and the inevitable consequence 
of turning night into day soon turns the bloom 
of the damask to the tints of the yellow rose, 
while emaciation soon destroys all youthful ap¬ 
pearance of form, and at the end of the season 
blooming girls have become semi-animous wrecks. 

Dancing we have allowed to be good, but we 
must not omit mentioning what must be evident 
to all, that there are different modes of going 
through the very same dances; and even in the 
best circles gentlemen sometimes permit them¬ 
selves to dance in a manner not altogether 
dictated by decorum. More than once have 
we heard of fabhionable dressmakers effectually 
silencing the complaints made by their fair cus¬ 
tomers, that the flowers for the corsage of an 
evening dress were not sufficiently good, by 
saying, “We never put any better, and you will 
find them quite flat and destroyed before the 
party is over.” 

Whether this is as contrary to morality as it 
is to hygiene, we leave to the decision of expe¬ 
rienced mothers who may remember what effect 
waltzing had upon themselves. In a medical 
point of view we must observe, that women who 


II, X. D. 

have any tendency to diseases of the heart, the 
lungs, or the brain, should certainly abstain from 
waltzing, the gyratory motion of which must be 
prejudicial by its determining the blood to those 
organs. 

Dramatic representations have so powerfully 
contributed to the advancement of human intel¬ 
lect, and are so susceptible of being enlisted in 
the cause of morality, and for the propagation 
of every ennobling virtue, that we cannot under¬ 
stand why they should now be so often devoted 
to the glorification of the ruling passion. Farce, 
comedy, melo-drama, or tragedy—it matters not 
which, for all are stuffed full of love—all hinge 
on matrimony, even if they do not derive their 
piquancy from something less fitted for the un¬ 
derstanding of a young lady. Now all this may 
do neither good nor harm to those whose cha¬ 
racters are formed; but we are of opinion that 
it is better to keep a girl from them as long as 
possible. 

Admitting even that the stage does not openly 
preach vice now, as in the days of Sheridan, we 
should still observe on the theatrical perform¬ 
ances of the present day, that it would be a 
grave and melancholy attempt to compute the 
amount of evil influence that plays have exer¬ 
cised on the malleable minds of youth during 
the long period of their admired representation. 
What contradictions have they not afforded to 
the lessons of the fireside and the promptings of 
a sound heart and a well-trained mind. 

Instead of borrowing moral filth or melo-dra- 
matic horrors from the French stage, why do not 
our dramatic writers, since they lack original 
inspiration, seek that of nobler models?—why 
not in Calderon, for instance, the greatest of all 
dramatists, whose stage conceptions of things 
are pure, and in harmony with Christian love, 
seen in its light, and painted with its celestial 
colors ? 

If what we have said of dancing and theatres 
be true, what must be their effects when com¬ 
bined with painting, in that most wonderful in¬ 
vention of modern times—the Opera? 

Some people there are, indeed, blessed with a 
constitutional coldness which nothing can warm; 
but to others the Opera may be a potent engine 
of mischief, whenever it is not made a powerful 
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lever to ennoble humanity. The animated dia¬ 
logue requires the most passionate poetry to ex¬ 
press the enthusiasm of feeling. The emotions 
are represented to be so intense, that in the lan¬ 
guage of musio alone can accents be found suffi¬ 
ciently acute or sufficiently imposing to express 
their overwhelming grandeur. The human mind 
is then represented in so deep a paroxysm, that 
it disdains the slow medium of words to convey 
its meaning, but adopts the instantaneous, silent 
eloquence of look and gesture; and is not the 
whole of man supposed to be so possessed, that his 
very limbs are impelled to movements, rhythmio, 
poetical, and in harmonious unison with the ex¬ 
alted state of all the other faculties? And is not 
all this represented in the midst of fascinating 
scenery, ever varying in changes which impress 
the mind with the conviction of its reality ? Such 
is the Opera; and whenever it seeks to take the 
human heart by assault, attacking it in its weakest 
part, then, in our humble opinion, would it be 
advisable to keep sensitive young ladies from it, 
at least until they are married. Why should not 
the same magnificent machinery be more fre¬ 
quently made use of for the glorification of so 
many other noble emotions dear to the human t 
feelings? Is the historic page so poor in scenes 
of heroic patriotism, that none oan be found 


grand enough to be adorned by the combined in¬ 
fluence of painting, music, and poetry? “Masa- 
niello,” “William Tell,” “Fidelio,” and many 
others, not only interest us, but show that the 
Opera may be made a means of ennobling man. 

Without wishing to see the Opera annihilated, 
we may hope to see it purified, renewed, enno¬ 
bled ; and so, doubtless, does Carlyle, who objects 
to it on the ground of its unveraoity. He does 
not see the meaning of “women whistling and 
spinning there in strange, mad vortexes, and then 
suddenly fixing themselves motionless, each upon 
her left or right great toe, with the other leg 
: stretched out at an angle of ninety degrees—as 
if you had suddenly pricked into the floor, by 
: one of their points, a pair, or rather a multitu- 
: dinouB cohort, of mad, restlessly jumping and 
| clipping scissors, and so bidding them rest with 
opened blades, and stand still, in the devil’s name I 
A truly notable motion; marvelous, almost mira¬ 
culous, were not the people there so used to 
it; motion peculiar to the Opera— perhaps the 
: ugliest, and surely the most difficult, ever taught 
i; a female creature in this world.” His stern 
mind cannot imagine either why music, divine 
j musio, should be “condemned to go mad and 
| burn herself for a kind of service which is rather 
\ Paphian, on such a funeral pile-” 


TO THE LAST MORNING STAR. 


BY REV. 

Mkkk lamp of Heaven I thy splendors fade away, 
As proudly rises the bright king of day; 

Who, clothed in grandeur, all around him, far, 
Pours floods of radiance from his fiery car. 

Palo and more pale thy softer lustre grows, 

As ruddier, with his beams, yon orient glows; 


DR. BOOKER. 

: So shall my little lamp of lifb decline, 

; As that which never wanes begins to shine. 

; Then, when has pass'd away this mortal night, 

; Full, on my raptured view, shall visions bright 
Burst! while thy portals, Heaven! shall wide P a 
The boundless glories of eternal day. 


MERRY ALICE. 


BY W. R. MANDALH. 


Oh, Alice, merry Alice, 

As bird on Summer tree, 

Or o'er some wild flower chalice. 
As blytheaome honey-bee; 
Thou art as full of happiness, 
With soul from guile as free I 


Oh, Alioe, merry Alice, 

Were all the world like thee, 
As destitute of maliee, 

As full of harmless glee, 

This earth would be a Paradise, 
And merry angels we! 
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It must not be understood that symmetry 
can only exist in regular buildings. This is 
not the case. On the contrary, the most irre¬ 
gular building, if oomposed by an artist of 
genius and taste, will always evince symmetry; 
that is to say, it will form an outline, in which 
there will be a central portion, a point, to 
balance and unite the parts or wings on either 
side into one symmetrical whole; and yet, if 
they do not balance each other in form and 
proportion, still balance in the general mass and 
grouping of the composition. Evory building 
niust show some balance in the opposite parts, 
otherwise it may be called odd, grotesque, or 
picturesque, but can never be called beautiful. 

The hall, sixteen by eighteen feet, is itself a 
▼ery fine apartment, and communioatea with the 
other rooms in a satisfactory manner. It is 
quite sufficiently lighted by the transom over 
the door, and by the two narrow windows on 
either side. From this hall a door communi¬ 
cates with the staircase, and, opposite, another 
with the parlor. This parlor is seventeen by 
twenty-six feet, and forms a very handsofhe 
apartment; the bow window is well placed, and 
will produce a fine effect, particularly if filled j 
with stained glass, of a quiet tone of color. This 
room communicates with the dining-room, which 


is eighteen by twenty feet, communicating direct 
with the kitchen. 

The arrangement of these rooms will be found 
both convenient and beautiful All the apart¬ 
ments may be thrown en suite by the commu¬ 
nicating doors, or each may be rendered quite 
separate and distinct. The entrance hall if 
paved with marble or encaustic tiles, would be 
a most agreeable saloon in summer, opening as 
it does on the veranda. The entrance door may 
be closed in the winter, and the door to the 
staircase used. The kitchen is twelve and a half 
by seventeen feet. There is a fine pantry, eight 
feet square Between this and the kitchen is a 
passage, or rather, an entry communicating with 
a small veranda. This passage will be found 
very convenient in winter, as the kitchen door, 
leading out to the veranda, may be closed, and 
the door from this passage used, which will keep 
from the kitchen the cold and draught of air. 

The seoond story is divided into five spacious 
bed-rooms, the sizes of which are given on the 
annexed measurements. There is a fine bath¬ 
room attached, eight by twelve and a half feet, 
there are two good servant-rooms, finished in 
the garret, lighted by windows in the gables, 
and ascended to by a flight of steps in the pas¬ 
sage. 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB 


The first story walls may be 
thirteen inches thick, and the 
second nine inches, with inside 
studding. The veranda will 
be built of wood, painted and 
sanded, to harmonize with the 
walls. 

To build this design satis¬ 
factorily, working drawings and 
specifications would of course, 
be required from the architect. 



DIMENSIONS. 

PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


FEET. 


1 



1 . 

Veranda, - 

- 

10 ft wide. 

2. 

Hall, - ' - 

- 

16 

X 

18 

a. 

JParlor, - - 


17 

X 

26 

4. 

Dining-room, 


18 

X 

20 

5. 

Kitchen, 


124 X 

17 

6. 

Stairoase, - 


8J X 

13 

7. 

Pantry, - - 


8 

X 

8 

8. Passage, 

- 

8 

X 

44 

9. 

Kitchen veranda. 

, 7 

X 

14 


SECOND 

FLOOR. 



10. 

StAtroase, - 

- 

84 X 

14 

11. 

Bath-room, 

- 

8 

X 

124 

12. 

Bed-room, - 

- 

10 

X 

114 

18. 

Bed-room, - 

- 

124 X 

18 

14. 

Bed-room, - 

- 

11 

X 

17 

15 

Passage, - 

- 

18 

X 

7 

16. 

Linen press, 

- 

5 

X 

10 

17. 

Bed-room, - 

- 

14 

X 

17 

18. 

Bed-room, - 

- 

16 

X‘18 


GROUND PLAN. 



PLAN OP SROOND STORY* 


INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB 

OF AS ONLY CHILD IN MOUNT IDA CEMETERY, TROY, N. T. 


BT JOSEPI 


Little flower of fragile stem, 
Love and beauties' treasured gem, 
We may weep not for thy doom, 
Thou art faded—but to bloom 
Io the Spirit-land eternal, 

Blossom v&Uiei ever vernal— 


H. BUTLER. 

Fanned^by winds that know no sigbing» 
Decked by flowerets never dying; 

Faith's bright wings to Heaven are spreao, 
Christ is risen from the dead! 

He of light, and life, the giver. 

Lov'd one—thou art His forever. 
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Materials. Three-quarters of a yard of rich 
b n e veivoi, one piece of soutache, gold and silver 
ended, one yard of cord to match, and a bullion 
tassel of the same metals. 

We regreat that the size of this design enables 
us to give only the general appearance: nothing 
can however, exoeed it in richness or beauty, 
whilst at the same time the materials are not 
exceedingly expensive; and the labor is such as 
any one oan accomplish in a couple of days. 
Soutache is the generic name under which all 
raids and gimps are known in France. Some 
are exceedingly simple. Others, like the one 
with which our lounging-cap was worked, are 
extremely ornamental. This one, with several 
o hers, was made indeed expressly for ourselves, 
ome ave chenille and gold or silver mingled; 


others are of silk only; many are shaded in one 
or two colors, and these are very beautiful. 

The depth of the head-piece is about six inches 
and a half, without allowing for turnings iu It 
is set full round a crown of about five inches in 
diameter. The design, which is a rich braiding 
pattern, occupies a depth of four inohes, and the 
orown is entirely covered with it. The velvet 
must be marked as in ordinary braiding patterns. 
Of course, any combinations of colors may be 
used. Cerise or crimson and gold look very well 
on purple or green. All violets on green; green 
on claret, or black. The tassel should then be 
of gold only. 

When braided, the cap must be neatly made 
up by lining with silk, and finished round the 
head with gold cord. 


OCTOBER. 


bt psroie h. seltok. 

The mUu curl ° I"?. l Tb ° grape8 ' in oIu8terf ' han * u P on th « 

Pipes through r °T ? 8 eheltere<3 fl tream, j The ruddy apples in the orchard glow, 

£d“u ft.\£ , J L tbi rh!ng ga)e ' By every jocund .ouud uud .very flgo, 

And .11 ft. p Wn gbw , nia ran(et glelIn 1 Br]gbt J AutamB _ ailtron of kBOw| 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CH AT. $ work can be afforded for so little money, we cannot 

New York Crystal PALAcs.-The Crystal Palaoe \ imagine, nolees it be on the plan of ‘large tales slid 
was opened in the evening, for the first time, on the j sma11 P rofltH '’ ” 
seoond of September. No person, who can make it > 


convenient, should omit to visit this exhibition. If, 
after going in the day time to study the articles on 
show, they will repair thither again at night, and 
see this fairy-like structure in all the brillianoy of 
an illumination, they will be reminded of Aladdin’s 
Palaoe, as described in the Arabian Nights. The 
exhibition is, beyond all comparison, the best Ame¬ 
rica has ever had. Our fair readers will be parti¬ 
cularly delighted with the rich fabrics, the statues, 
the pictures, and the exquisite jeweler’s work. The 
display is much more extensive now than it was 
earlier in the season; for at that time all the articles 
had not arrived. Though the Palace is not as large 
as the London one, nor even that erected since at 
Dublin, it is still an imposing edifice, and very much 
superior to anything ever used for the purpose in 
America before. Among the most striking of the 
statues are Powers’ “Eve,” and the famous “Ama¬ 
zon,” by Kiss. But to enumerate even the best of 
the works of art would require more space than we 
can allow. Enough that the exhibition is a gallery 
of art. ^ 

Colored Steel Fasiitow Plates.— We give, this 
month, another of our oolored steel fashion plates. 
Match it anywhere, on this side of the Atlantic, if 
you can! Our rule is, when we undertake to do any 
thing, to do it so that “it can’t be beat:” and hence, 
when we give oolored fashion plates, they are from 
exquisitely engraved steel plates. Eaoh of these 
plates costs as much to engrave and print os any 
other line engraving, and afterward we have to pay 
a large price for the coloring, whioh is done by 
hand. How many could a fair reader color a day? 
Let her try, when she will discover how expensive 
this process is, for the cost is in proportion to the 
difficulty. We have our reward, however, for this 
outlay, in the unanimous verdict of the public, that 
our fashion plates are immeasurably ahead of all 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sketches of My Time. By Sir Jonah Barrington. 

1 voL Neio York: J. S. Redfield. Philada: IT. B. 
Zeiber .—The author of this racy volume was an 
Irish cadet of ancient family, who began his career 
toward the last century, and died during the second 
quarter of the present one. He studied for the Irish 
bar, and rose rapidly to opulence. Mingling in the 
best society of his day, yet familiar also with the 
manners of the peasantry; spending his maturer 
years in Dublin, yet riding circuit in the wildest 
rural districts; cotemporary with Curran, Grattan, 
Castlereagh, the Volunteer Association, the Irish 
rebellion, and the Union:-he brought to the task 
of writing these memories of his times, a rare com 
bination of advantages, and such as he has avade 
himself of with even rarer skill. The volume u W 
of wit, graphic delineations of character, sparkling 
anecdote, and valuable historical reminiscences, 
oentury hence it will be considered more v ua • 
than a dozen histories of Ireland in 1790, because* 
will give a picture of the social state of the a® * 
at that time, such as can be found nowhere e - 
indeed the work already is worth a doxen d»U in¬ 
tones. A certain self-satisfied garrulity, pro° 
the volume was written in old age, is not t e « 
pleasant, because one of the most characteristic, re¬ 
commendations of the book. Mr. Redfie 89 
lished the work in excellent style, illustrating i 
two of Darley's inimitable sketches. 

Collier's Pocket Shakspeare. VoL II ^ * or *' 
Bedjicld. Philada: Zeiber. -In addition to the 
perial octavo edition of 8hakspeare, as reBto 
Collier, which we notice in another place, » r - s _ 


field has begun the publication of a 16 mo 
in eight volumes, uniform with the cele ra 
c Wick edition. The price of each ^ 

competition. Says the Milton (Pa.) Democrat, “The j bound in embossed cloth, is se y mon tbf. 

' * the entire series will be finished in aooui 


fashion plates are vastly superior to those of any > 1,10 " . t)re f era ble to t®« 

other Magazine published in America.” The Macon j * n respects t s ^^ ^ m08t convenient 

Republican says:—“ Peterson is always ahead of his | 
cotemporaries in fashion plates.” The Mount Vernon s 
(tnd.) Gazette, says:—“This is decidedly the Ladies ’ \ 

Magazine, as it purports to be. It is always ahead £ 
of its contemporaries in giving the fashion plates.” 


The Secret Found Out. —We are often asked 
how we can afford to furnish “Peterson” so cheaply. 
The Ballston (N. Y.) Journal has discovered the 
secret That paper says:—“How such a splendid 


octavo one. It will certainly be the most convey ^ 
for casual reading, as a volume may ® 
the pocket quite conveniently. 

The Text of Shakspeare Restored. Noe. ^ 

VIII, IX, X, XI and XII. *** ***L L 
Philada: Zeiber .-This valuable edition' 

English dramatist rapidly approaches it* 

Lose no time in subscribing for it, if 7 _ ^ 


done so already, 
cents a piece. 


The numbers are 
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Tie Political and Military History of the Cam- 
paign of Waterloo . Translated from tie French of 
Qen. Baron de Jomini, by S. V. Benet, U. S. Ordnance, 
Nev> York: Redfield. Philada: Zciber.—This in pro- 
babl y the aooount of the Waterloo campaign 

extant Everything connected with Napoleon has 
acquired new interest sinoo the restoration of his 
dynasty. The translation is faithful, though not 
always elegant Mr. Redfield has issued the volume 
in neat style,, and accompanied by a map of the cam¬ 
paign, indispensable to all who would fully under¬ 
stand the operations of the armies. 

The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,. 
Vol. VIl. New York: Harper & Brothers.— This 
admirable edition of the works of Coleridge is 
brought to a conclusion in the present volume, 
which contains the political and dramatic composi¬ 
tions of “the old man eloquent” No library, which 
pretends to be even comprehensive, much less com- i 
plete, should be without these volumes. The pub- j 
hshers have issued the whole series in a uniform 
style, with new type and excellent paper, and bound 
in cloth backs with red edges. 

The United States Illustrated. Edited by Charles 
A. Dana. Nos. land II. New York: Herrmann J. 
Ifeycr.—Under this title, Mr. Meyer has begun a 
quarto serial, each number containing four steel 
plates, illustrative of scenery in the United States. 
The two first numbers are devoted to the West 
Each number is fifty cents. The letter-press is by 
C. A. Dana, a competent writer. 

Cranford. By the author of “Mary Barton.” 1 
*ol New York: Harper & Brothers.— The author 
of “Mary Barton” and “Ruth” cannot write badly, 
even when, as now, she has almost nothing to write ‘ 
about “Cranford” is a picture of life in a secluded 
country town; the sketch is graphic; and as inte¬ 
resting as an almost total want of plot can make it. 

Philip in Search of a Wife. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—We have here a new edition of a popular 
notion, the scene of which is laid in New England, 
and which abounds with graphic sketches of cha- 
racter. It is published in a cheap style. ! 

The Emigrant Squire. By P. Hamilton Myers. 1 
voU Philada: T. B. Peterson.— This is a new edition 
°r popQ,ar A ®encan novel, written by the author 
of ‘Bell Brandon," a celebrated two hundred dollar 
prize story. 

Beyer’s Universum. Vol II. Parts II and III. 

- ew York: Herrmann J. Meyer.— This illustrated 
wnal maintains its spirit. Twenty-five cents a 
number. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

A Beef Steak Pudding.— Make into a very firm, 
smooth paste, one pound of flour, six ounces of beef 
® U ®7 finel 7 chopped, half a tea-spoonful of salt, and 
wf a pint of cold water. Line with this a basin 
o ding a pint and a half. Season a pound of tender j 
steak, free from bone and skin, with half an ounce ' 


of salt, and half a tea-spoonful of pepper, well miked 
together; lay it in the crust, pour in a quarter of a 
pint of water, roll out the cover, dose the pudding 
carefully, and tie a floured doth over. Boil it for 
three hours and a half. To make Ruth Pinch's pud¬ 
ding, a la Dickens, substitute six ounces of butter 
for the suet, and moisten the paste with the well- 
beaten yolks of four eggs, mixed with a little water; 
butter the basin very thickly before the crust is laid 
in, as it is to be turned out of it for table. 

Baked Ham.— Unless when too salt from not being 
sufficiently soaked, a ham eats much better baked 
than boiled, and remains good longer. Lay it in 
plenty of cold water over night The next day soak 
for an hour in warm water; wash it, trim off all rusty 
parts, and lay it with the rind downward in a coarse 
paste rolled to about an inch thiok; moisten the 
edges, draw, pinch them together, and fold them 
over on the upper side of the ham, taking oare so to 
close them that no gravy can escape. Send to a 
well-heated, but not fierce oven. A large ham re¬ 
quires five hours, a very small one three hours' 
baking. The crust and the skin must be removed 
while hot. A part of a ham may be well cooked in 
this way. 

To Preserve the Color in Drying Sea-Weeds.— 
Dissolve in two-thirds of a small vial of turpentine, 
two or three small lumps of gum mastio. Dissolve 
by plaoing in a warm place. This solution must be 
carefully brushed over the sea-weed. To Preserve 
the Color in the Flowers of Dried Plants:—When 
they are flattened, and before their colors are in¬ 
jured, brush them over with a mixture composed of 
ten drops of vitriol to a table-spoonful of water. If 
the mixture be too strong the flowers will become 
red. 

Lemonated Kale. —Finely powdered sugar sixteen 
pounds, tartaric acid four and a quarter pounds 
sesquicarbonate of soda four pounds, all dried 
thoroughly by a gentle heat: mix, and add one 
ounce of essence of lemon; rub the powder through 
a sieve, in a very dry situation; put it in bottles, 
and cork immediately. It can, of oourse, be made 
in less quantity. A dessert spoonfiil, thrown into a 
glass of cold water, makes a cooling and effervesoing 
beverage. 

To Boil Tumips. —Young turnips when boiled in 
their skins and pared afterward, are said to be of 
better flavor and much less watery than when cooked 
in the usual way. 

FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. i.—A Walking Drbss of Garnet colored 
Silk. —Skirt full and ornamented with nine rows of 
black velvet dots wrought in the silk, and plaoed 
on in groups of three. Cloak of dark blue velvet, 
slashed, and the slashings filled with puffings of blue 
satin. A quilling of satin around the slashes. The 
sleeves and deep oollar are made to correspond with 
the bottom of the cloak. Bonnet of pink silk, with 
flowers and tulle as a face trimming. 
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FASHIONS FOE OCTOBER 


Fio. il—Dress for a littl* Bor, Four Ybarb 
or Aob. —Dress of gay plaid oath mere. Coat of the 
rough cloth which has boon worn so mnoh for the 
past year, cut in the loose sacque style; sleeves par. 
tially loose, with deep turned-up cuffs. Small black 
beaver hat, with a heron’s plume. Drab colored 
gaiters, and pantalets trimmed with English em¬ 
broidery. 

Fio. iii.—Little Qirl’s drbss op Striped Silk.— 
Cloak of purple velvet, trimmed with two rows of 
gathered ribbon, and a row of deep fringe around 
the bottom. A loose, full hood, lined with white 
satin, and tied with long ends and bows. Bonnet of 
purple, trimmed with black velvet, and narrow black 
lace. 

Grkbral Remarks. —The.mostfasbionable dresses 
just now are robe* naerees, mother-of-pearl dresses, 
made of silk and wool, admirably oombined, which 
give to that dress the varying colors whieh justify its 
name. These dresses are made with three flounces, 
and each flounce is arranged differently. The sleeves 
do not oome down lower than the elbows; they are 
very large, and are trimmed at the elbow with large 
flounoe, flatly sewed on. 

A vert important question (the Eastern question 
of the fashionable world) is now under discussion; 
the point in dispute is the propriety of abandoning 
the disposition patterns for large squares shaded on 
taffeta. These squares are of a oolor varying in 
shade on a plain ground. For instance: on a white 
ground blue squares have four or five turns of a-dif- 
ferent shade. With these dresses, no flounoes will 
be worn. The body, front of skirt, and sleeves are 
ornamented with plaits and bows of ribbon to match 
the silk. Some of the patterns are very large, the 
color fawn, pink, and white; others again aro white 
and green chequered, the squares being formed of 
three shades of green. For later autumn and winter 
wear the colors are much darker. These plaids or 
chequers seem to have superceded the brocades, 
worn for so many seasons. 

The make of dresses varies but little. They have 
either jacket corsages with basques at the waist; or 
corsages with full fronts gracefully gathered in ful¬ 
ness on the shoulders and in front of the waist. 
These full corsages are particularly becoming for 
ladies of slender figure; whilst those of more full 
form may in preference adopt the close tight cor¬ 
sage. An attempt has been made to revive the 
fashion of corsages having the fulness crossed en 
coeur in front; but they have not succeeded. Some 
of the tight corsages have been slashed, and tho 
openings filled up with bouillonnes of tarletane, or 
any other thin material of whioh the dress may be 
composed. But this novelty is suited only to a 
slender figure. It increases the sixe of a full figure, 
and has a tendency to make the waist appear short 

A rovelty in evening neglige dress, whioh has 
just made its appearanoe, is worthy of notice. It 
oonaiats of a corsage of black silk, and worn with 
■kirt, or jupe of a different material. By this means 
one corsage may adapt itself to several jupes. The 


lace corsage is usually made with deep basques, 
whioh are lined with silk and slashed, the openings 
of the slashes being filled up by lace embroidered 
with black velvet The silk corsage is low, but the 
lace one whioh covers it may be made to any height 
required. The front of the lace oorsage is open, 
and the opening is filled up by embroidery in black 
velvet and frills of blaok lace. The sleeves sre 
trimmed with frills of lace one above the other, and 
separated by rows of spots in blaok velvet 

For young ladies, a oharming style of dress, even 
during the autumn, oonsists of a plaid skirt with a 
white muslin body, mounting high up to the throat, 
and crossed behind by two braces of the same mate¬ 
rial as the dress, descending in front to the waist, 
where they terminate with a bow, and two short 
ends. These ‘braces are worn quite wide, are in¬ 
variably edged with a narrow black laoe, and are 
a most becoming finish to the hitherto somewhat 
crude effect of the plain white body with the colored 
skirt. Caraeos or jackets of pique still maintain 
their vogue. They are still made perfectly tight to 
the figure, and rigorously dosed to the chin. They 
are edged with a stiff English embroidery, without 
fulness, but open at the hips to give ease to the 
figure. The only novelty in these earacot lies in 
the wonderful variety of the buttons with which they 
are ornamented. 

The greatest novelty In dress is In the sleeves. 
The latest, and it is likely to prove most fashionable 
style, is called the Sicilienne. These sleeves sre 
very wide, and separated into three puffs. The first 
is drawn in the middle of the upper arm, the second 
descends just below the elbow, and the third, which 
finishes the sleeve, terminates about the middle of 
the lower arm. To the end of the sleeve i9 attached 
a deep fall of lace in the pagoda style, if the mate¬ 
rial is thin, or with a ruffle, if of heavier manufac¬ 
ture. A lace under-sleeve is also worn. The Anns 
of A ustria sleeve is also somewhat worn, but as it i« 
composed partially of white silk, it is not so general 
We give a description of it, however. This sleeve 
is composed of a long under-sleeve of white silk,cnt 
the straight way of the stuff, tight at top, larger n 
the middle of the arm, and tight again at the wrist, 
then, of an outer sleeve like the dress, alto cut e 
straight way of the stuff, half wide and reaching 
only to the elbow, and open from the arm-hole- ‘ 
is bordered all round by a plaited ribbon; two large 
bows of ribbon fasten the sleeve at the middle an 
end, and leave an opening through which the w 
sleeve is seen. The cuffs are made of guipure *®® 
with large Vandykes, an/d stand away at the top, 
according to tho fulness of the white sleeve, w « 
bears against the Vandykes. 

Bonnets present the only novelty of being » ® 
more closed round the face; this, however, dep®® 
much more upon the taste of the wearer than 
of the milliner. Some few are quite close to 
face, shading the lower part of the oountensn » 
while the eyes and forehead are completely ekP 01 * 
to view. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Yol. XXIV. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1853. No. 5. 


THE OLD MAID 


BT MBS. OOBOL1 

Aukt Mabia lived in an old-fashioned house 
in the country, where nobody ever visited her 
exoept her neighbors, who generally came on 
business—that is to say, they came to obtain 
from her, advice both for bodily and mental ail¬ 
ments. She was quite a physician in her way, 
and certainly her remedies were very efficacious. 
Besides, she was reputed a sybil—a true pro¬ 
phetess—for her predictions seldom proved false 
—and many a love-lorn swain and sighing lassie 
bent their footsteps at early morn or late at eve, 
to Aunt Maria’s lonely dwelling. 

Now, she was as kind-hearted and good an old 
maid as any one ever knew. All her neighbors 
loved her sincerely, and in return for her many 
kind offices, did all in their power to render her 
life easy and comfortable. 

Her chief happiness, and I may say delight, was 
in her pels , whioh I shall enumerate: three cats, 
two Maltese kittens, one parrot, one monkey, two 
canaries, six rabbits, two squirrels, one poodle, 
one Guinea pig, a white rat, and a great black 
Newfoundland. That is all I remember—there 
might have been more—but these will do to illus¬ 
trate my story. 

Well, something new happens everywhere every 
day—and it so happened that a stranger oame to 
dwell in the little village I am telling yon of; and 
in truth, he was the *trange*t stranger that ever 
was seen by the good people of that place. He 
was a tall, thin, middle-aged man, had a hump 
on his baok, and was blind of one eye—and of 
all the countenances you ever saw, his had the 
queerest, most grotesque expression. 

Well, dear reader, this strange stranger, who 
called himself John Strange, settled down very 
quietly in a little dwelling, about a hundred 
yards from that of Aunt Maria. This good 
lady, dating from the arrival of said stranger, 
beoame very unsettled in mind and body, people 
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wondered what made her look and act so strange 
as she continually did—but although they won¬ 
dered, she wondered a great deal more. 

One night, just after sunset, in the month of 
November, Aunt Maria was alone in her pleasant 
sitting-room. No, not exaotly alone —for all her 
pets surrounded her—the parrot, the canaries, 
and the squirrels in their respective cages, the 
white rat and the Guinea pig sleeping quietly 
together in a little box upon a shelf, the monkey 
playing with the rabbits in a corner, the poodle 
sitting in his mistress' lap, the oats and kittens 
snoozing together on the hearth-rug, and the 
great Newfoundland squatting before the fire, 
his red tongue lolling out with the heat, and 
looking very sagaoiously in Aunt Maria’s face. 
Indeed, it would have made an interesting picture 
—this “ happy family”—even Barnum might have 
envied, had he looked on. 

There was silence in the room, until some one 
gently tapped at the door. Aunt Maria started, 
but said, “come ini” 

A modest, smiling, country lassie then glided 
to the side of the sybil, as the villagers called 
her, and, dropping upon her knees, said in a 
fairy voioe, “tell my fortune, please.” 

The good woman laid her hand caressingly on 
her young head. “Ves, Phebe.” 

“Oh, ho!” screamed the parrot, winking one 
eye, u ril tell your fortune.” y 

“Hush, Poll! Your hand, Phebe. Ah! you 
have quarreled with your lover—jealousy—ah! 
have a care—what's this? Phebe! yon are 
wrong—make up with him and yours shall be a 
happy lot That’s all I can tell you now —leave 
me!” 

“Go away!” cried PoU. Phebe, kissing the 
sybil’s hand, departed. 

Tap! tap! on the window shutter—tap! tap! 
tap! 
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“Bow wow! bow wow, wow, wow!” barked 
the big dog. 

“ G-r-r-r-r! snap! snap! snap!” said the poodle. 

“Silence! Bepps! be still! Cupid!” 

Tap! tap! rap! rap! on the door. 

“Spirit rappers!” screamed Poll. 

“Come—in,” said Aunt Maria, hesitatingly. 

The door opened, and, strange to relate, the 
stranger, John Strange, stood before her. 

The dogs growled and barked—the cats and 
kittens puffed out their tails and humped up their 
backB as if in derision—the rabbits hid them¬ 
selves under a corner of the carpet—the squirrels 
stopped whirling their wheels and flew into their 
little house—the monkey grinned and chattered 
—but the canaries slept on their perches, and 
the white rat and Guinea pig were oblivious. 
The parrot alone welcomed the intruder with, 
“stop thief! I’ll have you hanged!” 

“Silence!” roared the stranger, stamping bis 
foot In a moment the room was as still as the 
noiseless desert. Every creature was dumb and 
motionless, not even excepting the sybil herself. 

“Woman!” said John Strange, taking hold of 
a chair. 

“Well,” was her reply. 

“Do you know my destiny? Do you know 
your oton destiny?” 

“I may tell yours—but mine is unknown to 
me.” 

He smiled a ghastly smile. “ Tell mine—and 
I will impart yours.” 

The sybil started. “ How ?” 

“Go on!” he impatiently exclaimed, stamping 
on the floor with so much force as to frighten the 
good lady’s pets half out of their senses. 

Aunt Maria, with great repugnance, took the 
strange man’s hand and looked upon it. She 
became disturbed, and almost trembled. 

“Well,” said the man, his harsh features 
strangely softening, “what are your disco¬ 
veries?” 


The sybil, with a pale cheek, replied—“you 
are not what you seem. You are neither blind 
nor deformed. Your name is not Strange,” she 
faltered. 

“Go on—go on!” 

“ Years ago—you loved a young girl somewhat 
older than yourself—you were to marry her— 
but poverty prevented it. You went to foreign 
lands, and returned rich and in disguise-” 

“Yes, yes, I did. Go on!” 

The sybil had fallen back on her chair trem¬ 
bling and pale. 

“Maria! let me tell your fortune!” and he 
knelt at her feet and took her hand. 

“I returned in disguise to know whether my 
early love had remained true to me —she had! 
and I have returned to marry you!” 

With a sudden movement, he threw off his coat, 
cast away the roll of "cotton that formed “the 
hump,” and then jerking the patch from his eye, 
stood before Aunt Maria a tolerably good-looking 
man of thirty-three. With a scream of delight, 
she flung her arms around him, exclaiming— 
“Joseph Truman! why did I not know you! 
And will you—will you marry an old woman 
tike me?” 

“Thirty-seven is not old, dear Mariar-and 
time has not robbed you of your comeliness yet 
Your heart is young still—is it not, my friend!” 

“It is, Joseph, it is!” and her eyes beamed 
fondly upon him as he pressed a kiss upon her 
yet unfaded cheek. 

It was not a tableau of youth and beauty— hut 
it was one of truth and happiness, constancy and 
love. 

Aunt Maria’s pets were all asleep-the room 
was still and calm, and pleasantly lighted by the 
glowing embers—and as the reunited lovers sat 
there hand-in-hand silently looking into eac 
others eyes, they felt that this holy, happy hour 
was the reward of years of constancy. 


A NOVEMBER EVENING. 


BY CHABLES J. PETEBSON. 


-The winds are howling round the wood, 
Like wolves in search of prey. 

They snap and tear at twig and leaf. 
And wheeling troop away. 

-The tawny waters down the hills 
Like angry lions pour. 

That leaping, lash themselves to foam, 
And answer roar for roar. 


—The eve shuts in, the driving sleet 
Is rattling through the gloom, 

Like bony armies in the air, 

Death emptied from the tomb. 

—All through the night, around the house, 
Children with sobbing breath, 

And mothers with tbeir dead, young 
Go waiting, “Death, oh! Death. 
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When little Kate Fernley first came home 
from boarding-school, her “ education finished," 
she was the prettiest, brightest fairy that ever 
glanced like golden sunlight before an admiring 
lover’s eyes. So, at least, thought Harry Broad- 
wood, a young gentleman of independent fortune, 
who lived in her neighborhood; and who, being 
very young and enthusiastic, fell instantly, deeply : 
and irretrievably in love with her. ] 

Kate was small—considerably under middle! 
size; but her figure was graceful and airy, as a 
spire of grass swaying in the wind—her hair j 
was black, and waved naturally round a brow' 
of purest white, beneath which, eyes of dear,; 
heavenly blue gleamed tenderly, and merrily, by ; 
turns; a bright rose color dyed her rounded 
cheeks; a neck graceful and white as that of 
the beauteous Helen, and hands and arms of 
exquisite symmetry—such were some of Katy’s j 
external charms; add to these manners careless, 
graceful, and tender as those of a child, and you 
may, perhaps, imperfectly picture to yourself a | 
being so very lovely. ] 

Young Broadwood was completely bewitched j 
by her; he found all the time not spent in her ; 
society intolerably dull, and by some pretence i 
or other, managed to be almost constantly with j 
her. Of course, this being the case, he could not! 
be long in discovering that Kate was absorbed j 
by one idea—one sentiment—that of the most< 
romantic, and devoted attachment to her “inti-; 
mate friend," Leonora Stanley. Bid he praise a; 
song, “oh, dear Leonora sings that so well;" did 
he admire a drawing—how glad she would be if 
he could only be favored with a glance at Leo¬ 
nora’s drawings. Bid he point out a fine view— 
Kate did so wish Leonora were there to enjoy 
it—as though Leonora, alone, of all the world, 
were capable of doing so. Worse still—whether 
her baffled admirer attempted to read, talk, sing, 
or amuse his little tormentor in any way, most 
ill-timed comparisons would continually steal 
unawares into her unschooled, and unguarded 
speech, such as—“that is a very charming story 
you have just been reading, Mr. Broadwood; but 
my dear Leonora has quite spoiled me for any 
reading but her own—she does read *6 splen¬ 
didly—quite a different thing from reading as 
one commonly hears it"—and carried away by 


enthusiasm for her friend, she would be entirely 
unconscious of the very unpleasant conclusions 
forced upon her companion, and his mortification 
would pass unobserved. Young Broadwood began 
to grind his teeth with vexation whenever he 
heard Leonora’s name mentioned. 

Of course such dear friends as Kate and Leo¬ 
nora were also close correspondents. Never 
since the world was made was there such inde¬ 
fatigable letter-writing—such passing and re¬ 
passing of lengthy epistles. 

One afternoon young Broadwood called on his 
pretty neighbor to ask her to walk with him— 
“ I would with the greatest pleasure,” she replied, 
“but there is a letter to Leonora which I must 
write-’’ 

“Nonsense,” cried Broadwood, losing his pa¬ 
tience, “you wrote to her yesterday, and the day 
before, and the day before that—you can have 
nothing more to write about." 

“Tljat is all you know about it,” returned 
Kate, quite nettled; “pray don’t wait for me, 
Mr. Broadwood, if you are disposed for walking. 
It will take me all the afternoon to write my 
letter, for it must be a full one, as my last two 
were very short” She smiled half in malice, 
half kindly, and tripped up r stairs. 

Young Broadwood, anxious above all things to 
convince Kate, (he could not deceive himself) 
that he could greatly enjoy a walk without her, 
sallied forth, whistling a lively air to conceal his 
vexation. 

As he was crossing the lawn before the house, 
a sweet, rich voice oalled to him from the win¬ 
dow—“ Mr. Broadwood!—Mr. Broadwood!” He 
looked back—Kate, with her pen in her hand, 
was standing at her window, and bending for¬ 
ward to speak to him. Her attitude was strik¬ 
ingly graceful, and her lovely face was full of 
animation. 

“She’s angelio, by Jove,” muttered Broad¬ 
wood, who suddenly conceived the hope that she 
had relented, and would accede to his request; a 
few bounds brought him beneath the window. 

“Might I trouble you, Mr. Broadwood,” said 
Kate, smiling pleasantly, “as you are going to 
walk, to direct your steps to the village post- 
office, and see if there is a letter for me from 
LeonoTa?” 
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Broad wood turned hastily aside that he might 
not betray the irritation this ill-timed requestj 
excited, and the words—“I be hanged if I do,” : 
were ready to burst from his lips, when Kate 
shyly added— 

“I shall not flatter yon by intimating that my 
request is perhaps a ruse to ensure myself the 
pleasure of seeing you soon again—but if you 
choose so to construe it, you may.” 

His good-humor completely restored, Broad- j 
wood departed, and ere long returned with the : 
expected letter. Kate, who had come bounding : 
to meet him, took it with heightened color, and 
sparkling eyes, and her young admirer sighed as 
he asked himself what he would not give to know j 
that a letter from him, would be received with 
equal rapture. 

The missive in question conveyed the trans¬ 
porting intelligence that the beloved Leonora was 
actually coming, on the day after the morrow, to 
make the delighted Kate a visit. Never was any j 
creature more overjoyed than Katy at this sud¬ 
den stroke of good fortune; her whole face and 
figure were radiant with pleasure. Secretly 
annoyed, young Broadwood ere long took his 
leave, having first acceded to Kate’s urgent re¬ 
quest, that he should be present to meet her 
friend on her arrivaL 

On the important day Broadwood was at his 
post. He sat on the hall sofa pretending to 
read, but really employed in watching Katy’s 
lithe figure, as she flitted restlessly about from 
place to place—putting flowers here, and books 
there, and looking from windows, and arranging 
music, and trying if |fie piano were in tune, and 
now and then running up stairs once more, “to 
see if dear Leonora’s room was all quite right,” 
till her jealous young lover was half wild for 
thinking what he should do to inspire suoh de¬ 
votion for himself, as he now saw bestowed on 
Kate’s “ intimate friend.” 

The sound of oarriage wheels was heard; Kate 
paused a moment in an attitude of anxious ex¬ 
pectation—then her white robes fluttered along 
the hall, and almost ere the new-comer had time 
to alight, Kate’s arms were flung around her, 
and the two frends locked eaoh other in a close 
embrace. An interminable kiss followed; and 
then, without releasing her friend, Kate dragged 
her into the house and seated her on a parlor 
sofa, kissing and embracing her meanwhile, till 
young Broadwood, beginning to feel positively 
uncomfortable, was about to leave the room, 
when Kate fortunately recovered her presence 
of mind sufficiently to present him. 

Miss Stanley was & tall, fine-looking girl—not 
pretty, but graoeful and pleasing, with a face 


expressive of more good sense than Broadwood 
was inclined to think her conduct would warrant 
He was prejudiced against her, nor did his dis¬ 
like decrease on finding himself become quite a 
nonentity to Katy. He had thought her indif¬ 
ferent enough to him before Leonora’s arrival, 
heaven knows; but now he was utterly extin¬ 
guished. Vain all his efforts to be agreeable— 
he found himself absolutely nobody, whenever 
the favored “intimate friend” was by. 

Piqued and almost despairing, he changed his 
line of conduct. His attempts to win Katy’s 
attention entirely ceased. He looked often and 
earnestly at Miss Stanley, and he took occasion 
to ask Kate “ why she had never told him how 
very charming her friend was?” 

“Never told you so?” cried Kate,surprised, 
“why I told you so a hundred times—till upon 
my word, Mr. Broadwood, I began to think yon 
were tired of hearing it.” 

“But you never told me how extremely beau¬ 
tiful Bhe was.” , 

“Because,” said Kate, hesitating, “I can* 
exactly say that I do think that Leonora is so 
very , very beautiful—though she is very lovely-" 
something better than pretty.” 
j “Not pretty? Oh, Miss Kate!” returned Broad¬ 
wood, “how can you say so? She is positively 
beautiful.” 

Kate was silent. 

An evening or two after this converse on, 
Miss Stanley was seated at the piano, singingi 
when young Broadwood whispered Kate— 
“Never heard such a voice in my life! super • 
what taste!-what feeling! I never heardUJ 
singing that pleased me so well.” , 

Kate’s face flushed, but she replied, quicuy 
and warmly, 

“I knew you would like Leonora’s singing. 
Do pray, dear Leonora, give us something more. 

Miss Stanley favored them with severa mor 
songs, and Broad wood’s enthusiasm j!* 

! with her efforts. After a time she 
resigning her place at the instrument *° 

: who tremblingly did her best Broadwood re¬ 
mained cold and Bilent, and with secret joy P 
: ceived a little pout on Kate’s sweet Ups •» 

| left the piano. He saw that he had 
; advantage, and followed it up. He foun ^ 
ever Leonora did perfect, and did no 

make his opinions known to Katy. .^, 0 

I The next day, when Leonora went to th P ^ 
young Broadwood took a seat Uesi e » 

:: pressing now and then th, extreme deh^ 
performance afforded him. Suddenly s S 
up at him, and said, smiling, ^ 

“I understand—I will help you. 
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“Thank you—thank you,” Broadwood re¬ 
turned, warmly, and their compact was sealed. 

Broadwood’s adjutant was a most efficient one, 
and rendered him invaluable aid, not only by 
sounding his praises to Katy, but by affecting 
to accept and return his attentions. It was 
curious, and charming too, to see how jealous 
little Katy was become. How entirely she ceased 
to sound her friend’s praises to Mr. Broadwood; 
and yet she was a good little thing, and tried 
hftrd to overcome feelings she thought unworthy. 
Broadwood had never loved her so well. 

One charming afternoon the young ladies, with 
Broadwood, set out for a ride. Now Kate rode 
extremely well, while Miss Stanley was but an 
indifferent horsewoman, yet as the latter can¬ 
tered on a little in advance, Broadwood ex¬ 
claimed, 

“Look, Miss Kate—did you ever see suoh 
riding? magnificent, by Jove! why your friend 
is another Di Vernon.” 

Kate glanced at him to see if he were in ear¬ 
nest, and deceived by the gravity of his face, she 
pouted and turned away her head, without saying 
a word. 

“The finest riding I ever saw,” Broadwood 
continued, maliciously—“don’t you agree with 
me?” 

Forced to reply, Kate turned her face still 
further from him, and answered petulantly, 

“I can ride better myself.” 

“You?” cried Broadwood, with rather an im¬ 
polite intonation of astonishment. 

“Yes,” responded Kate, now quite roused, and 
turning her eyes full upon him, “ I can ride as 
well as Leonora, and sing as well too—and,” she 
continued, her voice suddenly changing, “ I used 
to think you liked my singing, and—and every 
thing else I did, until Leonora came—but now,” 
her voice faltered, and her long lashes hung 
heavy with tears, which she struggled angrily to 
repress, but finding it in vain, she turned sharply 
to her companion, saying, 

“Oh, you needn’t look so pleased, Mr. Broad¬ 
wood, I'm not crying for what you think 1 am.” 

Ere Mr. Broadwood had time to reply to this 
strange assertion, Leonora rejoined them, and 
the words he longed to utter, and which would 
have set poor little Katy’s proud, flattering heart 
at rest, remained unspoken. 

When, after their return home, Katy came 
down in the parlor, after changing her habit, 
she found Leonora and Mr. Broadwood seated in 
a window corner engaged in a close conversation, 
and one evidently of the deepest interest; her 
ear caught a word or two, and growing very pale, 
she turned as if involuntarily to leave the room. 


Broadwood looking up at the moment was struck 
by the alteration in her appearance, which he 
had not before observed. She seemed thinner, 
taller, and much sadder than he had ever seen 
her; her beautiful blue eyes were heavy with 
languor; her face was very pale, and about her 
mouth hung a certain expression which seemed 
to tell of secret, lonely weepings. Broadwood’s 
heart smote him; the poor child had been really 
suffering, and he had been treating her with such 
cruel levity. He rose to prevent her leaving the 
room, and begged her to come with him into the 
garden to see a very beautiful rose which he 
wanted to show her. Kate assented passively, 
and accompanied him in silenoe along the wind¬ 
ing garden path, till at last when they had almost 
reached the boundaries of the garden, Kate asked 
her absent companion in some surprise, “where 
his rose was?” 

Mr. Broadwood paused, and, taking her ^ftnd, 
looked earnestly into her face—“Katy! Katy!” 

Kate turned her head aside one moment, and 
then oalmly asked, 

“Well?” 

“There is something I wish to talk with you 
about, Kate-” 

“I can guess what it is,” said Kate, in a low, 
hurried voice—“about what you have just been 
saying to Leonora—I overheard—a few words.” 

“Yes, Kate, I was telling her of my love—my 
hopes, and she has encouraged me to think I 
have not loved in vain-” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped Kate—“I understand— 
you need not tell me any more,” she made an 
attempt to fly back to theffouse, but Broadwood 
detained her. 

“Don’t—don’t hold me now,” cried the agi¬ 
tated girl—“another time I will congratulate 
you.” 

“Congratulate? Kate* darling, what do you 
mean? You do not—you cannot fancy I love 
any one but yourself—surely you have not been 
seriously deceived by the part I have been acting 
—surely you must have felt that I was yours, 
heart and soul, all the while—Kate, love—speak 
to me,” he continued, for Kate's form hung 
almost lifeless on his arm, her sweet head sink¬ 
ing on her bosom, as though a sudden faintness 
overpowered her, yet a smile of heavenly joy 
played round hep pale lips. 

Broadwood dVew her tenderly to him, begging 
her to look up, and give him but one word—but 
when Kate recovered herself it was to draw back, 
saying in a faint, faltering voice, 

“I thought you loved Leonora.” 

“By heaven, no, Kate, never,” replied Broad¬ 
wood, energetically—but Kate was not satisfied. 
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“Surely she has cause to think so—surely she l 
loves you. She is my friend—my dear friend,” 
continued Kate, recovering all her spirit, “ I will 
never break her heart—better—yes, better my 
own,” she added, with a dignity which rose above 
disguise. 

“But my own, best love, Leonora does not 
care a pin for me,” cried young Broadwood, 
much touched; “trust me, dear Kate, Leonora 
will convince you of that. The fact is, I was 
afraid without some manoeuvre I should never 
win you; and we two have been in a league 
against you—I can’t exactly explain it—but 
Miss Leonora will tell you about it, and make 
it all Tight.” 

“Yes, that she will,” said a cheerful voice 
near them, and turning they saw Leonora ap¬ 


proaching, accompanied by a tall, fine-looking 
man, on whose arm she was leaning—“and as 
the first step thereto,” she continued, Washing, 
“let me introduce to you, Kate, my friend, Mr. 

-, who has somewhat unexpectedly favored 

me with a visit.” 

"While young Broadwood was shaking hands 
with the new-comer, he overheard Leonora slyly 
whisper to Kate— 

“Shall I be your bride’s-maid, Katy dear? or 
will you be mine ? or shall we be married on the 
same day?” 

Kate blushing, bewildered, and happy, threw 
her arms round Leonora’s neck, and a fervent 
kiss marked the renewed of their friendship, bat 
not their intimacy . 


AUTUMN. 

BT ADA TrfEVANION. 


The leaves are falling on the ground, 
The vale is damp and chill; 

The wheat is gathered to tho store, 
Which waved upon the hill: 

The Summer birds have taken wing, 
The sky looks wan and grey; 

And from the coppice calls the crow 
Through all the gloomy day. 

The joyous bee is heard no more 
Amid the faded bowers; 

Low lying in thpir silent graves 
Are all the gentle flowers: 


The azxire fount is choked and dumb, 
And ’neath the rivulet 
The water-blooms have left the stalks 
On which they late were set. 

The fall of leaves, and wane of flowers, 
Make sad a lonely heart; 

They, like the loveliest of our race, 
From this world soon depart: 

But as the dark is changed to light 
When morning’s dawn-beams pour, 
So death’s long night shall turn to day 
When Time itself is o’er. 


FAITH’S VIGIL.* 

BT OHARLBS H. HITOHINOS. 


Oh, mother, ask me now no more 
Why night by night I stray 
To where the darkling waters bore 
My brother dear away— 

I know that, free from guilt and pain, 
He sleeps beneath the river; 

But we shall see him once again. 

More beautiful than ever. 

* 

I know the spirits pure and mild, 


* It is said that the spirits who haunt lakes and 
streams very frequently entice children away with 

them, and bring them back after a lapse of rears_ 

not as they were when stolen, but always more bean 
tiful, and with rich and valuable gifu. The aWe 
song was suggested by this legend. 


That peer with angel faces, 

To lure away the little child 
To holier, happier places— 

And these my brother dear have ta en, 
Adown the darkling river; 

But wo shall see him once again, 
More beautiful than ever. 

We shall not see him os of old, 

A weakling human creature, 

But gifted with a crown of gold— 

A high, angelic nature! 

Then say not that my watch is vain, 
Beside the darkling river, 

For we ahnll see him yet again, 

More beautiful than ever. 
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BY A. T. KRTDEB. 


“There, take that for your pains, and mind 
better the next time,” angrily exclaimed Allie’s 
step-mother, as she came np to the trembling 
girl, and gave her a blow on the ear when she 
found the coffee, that the little girl had been told 
to brown, had a shade too dark a color; “take 
that,” repeating the blow; “and the next time 
you'll hear of the broomstick.” Allie passed 
out at the kitchen door, and crept around to the 
sunny side of the barn; and, sinking on the 
ground, burst into a flood of tears and wept; 
long and bitterly she wept! 

It was early March; the wind whistled cheer¬ 
lessly by; heavy and sombre clouds, seemingly 
laden brimful of rain, and sleet, and snow, flitted 
frequently across the sun’s broad disc; while the 
booming river, swollen with melted snow and 
drifting ice, spoke a language that sounded de¬ 
spairingly to the desolate soul of the more than 
orphan child. 

The little girl's clothing, torn and tattered, 
corresponded illy with the severity of the weather. 
An old woollen dress, reaching but little below 
the knees, patched and repatched, with sleeves 
made of new and uncouth material; shoes that 
were full of holes; and a faded pink bonnet, that 
her mother—sainted being! of whom she had no 
remembrance, save those of love and kindness— 
had made for her long years before, constituted 
her sole outer clothing. 

She wept! Alas! why should she not weep? 
What else could she do? As one by one the 
silken folds of memory began to unwrap, and 
bright, brief, blessed visions of her early ohild- 
hood home, of her mother's love, and a sister's 
care and tenderness came careering as on angels 
wings before her mind’s eye; what else could her 
young heart do? what other relief had itf it the 
heart that should be warmed by a mother's love, 
and cherished by a mother's counsel; it that 
meets with nothing but scorn, and contumely, 
and blows—shut out from the common meed of 
sympathy and love—all that makes life glorious? 

The cold, meroiless winds swept around her, 
and fearful shudderings came over her, as the 
trickling tears froze fast to the thin sleeves of 
her dress. 

She is aroused by her step-mother's voice, 
Callings “Allie, Allie, my dear, come in quickly,” 


recognizing at once in that tone of mocking kind¬ 
ness that there are visitors within. Mechanically 
rising she obeys the summons, and enters the 
house. She who arrogates to herself a mother’s 
place, in her falseness of heart and obsequious¬ 
ness of tongue, encumbers her auditors with 
twenty excuses for the girl’s flight, and continues 
as if in astonishment, “ why, dear me, Allie, you 
been down to the river playing in the water; 
only see how wet your sleeve is. You should be 
very careful, and remember, as I've told you, to 
keep out of the water, you might catch your 
death of cold,” and she paused out of breath. 

“And besides, my little dear,” chimed in a 
dignified lady in black, with gold spectacles, 
“its dangerous about falling in.” 

“Certainly, my dear, you should remember,” 
says her father, for an instant looking up from 
the book he was intently perusing, but in the 
earnestness of his abstraction he forgot to finish 
the sentence so happily begun. Though there 
may have been another cause, for it was always 
so of late—while “certainly” was echoed and 
re-echoed from mouth to mouth around the room. 

Naturally timid, no wonder Allie shrunk into a 
corner overwhelmed with reproof. This afforded 
her step-mother another opportunity, which she 
was not slow in improving, for another threaten¬ 
ing and reproof, and which ended with a com¬ 
mand “to waken Willie. I’m so afraid the dear 
little angel will oversleep himself; besides I don’t 
think so much sleep is good for children, do you, 
Mrs. Moncroft?” 

“Oh, no,” immediately replies that lady, and 
again another echo runs around the room. 

And what with attending to Willie and bringing 
wood and water, and doing a score more things 
at once, tea-time brought a misfortune worse 
than all to the weary girl. This was a request 
from the stately and dignified lady in black, with 
the gold spectacles, for the little girl to bring 
her work-bag from off the window. She obeyed, 
taking Willie along, who, making a grab, snatches 
it from her, and flinging his arm around with 
such violence that the snuff-box flies out on the 
floor, scattering the contents far and wide. 

. And though Allie’s heart seems ready to break, 
yet it but furnishes occasion for another boxing, 
with a warning to be more careful in future. 
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And throughout that long evening—and doubly 
long did it seem to the sick girl, for the fierce 
fever flashes were already wasting her strength— 
it was nought but toil, toil; tramp, tramp, to the 
weary one, sick in body and sorrowing of sonL 
Pining for what 9 Not for gaudy finery, not alone 
for a lost mother, but for that love and sympathy 
that should flow from soul to soul, as free and 
shoreless as the waves of mid-ocean? 

Not until the visitors were gone was Allie 
allowed any supper, but she loathed the sight, 
and said she felt unwell. 

“So you’re sick, you hussy you, after playing 
in the water all the afternoon. I guess you may 
go to bed, its no use sending for a doctor, I never 
heard of them doing children any good.” 

Allie crept up into the garret on her pallet of 
straw, and was soon looked in the embraces of 
the friend of those who sorrow without crime. 
But her sleep was broken by fitful startings, 
and once she awoke murmuring, “ mother I dear 
mother 1” 

“The husband’s tears may be few and brief. 

He may woo and win another, 

But the daughter clings, with undying grief. 

To the image of her mother!” 

And though others may forget; and suns rise 
and set in beauty; and moons silver leaf and 
tree, cloud and fountain, earth and ocean with a 
glorious sheen; and though soenes of pleasure 
may charm all other’s grief away; yet nothing 
shall banish that mother’s image from her daugh¬ 
ter’s heart, the last look of love, the last tone of 
that hallowed voice, now mingling with the angels 
far away. 

With the morning light Allie, as usual, was 
first summoned to make the fire and sweep the 
room, though soaroely able to support herself on 
her tottering limbs. But no matter for that 
It did not concern the heartless step-mother in 


the least No, not her! What were the sick 
child’s complainings to her? Nothing. Though 
a pious and sanctimonious woman, an alms giver, 
and deeply interested in the conversion of the 
heathen:—yet the idea that her own step-child 
had any right to complain, though steeped in the 
veriest depths of misery and wretchedness, want 
and woe, pain and sickness, never once entered 
her thoughts. 

Before the sunset shadows fell athwart the 
plain, the little girl was prostrated on a sick bed 
never to rise again. Throughout all that long 
night of pain, Allie lay moaning and in great 
misery. 

But no loving eye kept watch around that 
lonely couch; no gentle hand ministered to her 
wants; no soft voice spoke words of soothing, of 
oomfort to the stricken one; and why? Young 
and confiding, what great orime had she com¬ 
mitted, that thus alone this gentle and loving 
creature, a being whose affection, had it been 
requited, would have flown in a blissful channel 
down the middle stream of time—that thus alone 
and unattended she should die? She had no 

mother! Oh, frightful crime 1 She was an orphan 
in a world that knows no higher guilt than that oj 
being poor I 

Yet there shall come a day when we shall learn, 
with marvel and awe, that some of heavens 
chiefest martyrs and stunts were not holier than 
they. 

Toward morning she sank into a lethargic 
slumber never to waken more. The sunlight 
came, and with it the usual “Allie, get up, bu 
the avenues of hearing were forever locked up, 
and the sunbeams fell upon an eye of beauty 
that was forever closed—in death! 

She, though on earth weak, who 

"-bathing there in streams of Heavenly light» 

Found strength to gaze upon the infinite. 


THE MAN OF SORROW. 


BY 8. HERBERT LANCET. 


I am not old, though my hair is grey, 

Though my footsteps falter this weary way, 

I still am young in the years of life, 

But I’m old, I’m old in care and strife. 

I’m young, though I stoop like an aged man. 
Though my eye is dim, and my features wan, 

’Tis the weight of the sins and sorrows I bear, * 
That have made me an aged man of care. 


The paths of the wicked are hard to tread. 
They dim the eye, and they silver the head; 
They bow the form onoe erect and proud, 

And enfeeble the step when the form is bowed. 

Oh! why did I turn, in my youthful 7*?* 
From a mother’s voice—from a mother • 

And seek the haunts of vice and crime 
That have made me old ere life's harves ® | 
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BY CABBY STANLEY. 


I. 

“Stuabt! what a magnificent piece of wood¬ 
land this is! Indeed it is a magnificent country 
you haye altogether! If there was much pro¬ 
bability of my remaining the poor devil I am, on 
five hundred pounds a year, instead of being the 
next heir of my old bachelor cousin, who loves 
me about as well as rich old bachelors generally 
love their next heirs, where there is a title and 
splendid fortune, I think I should be tempted to 
patronize republicanism, and become one of the 
‘ sovereigns' of America. But Dunraven Castle 
and an earldom is too great a temptation—I 
don’t think I can give them up," and Arthur 
Delange, as he finished speaking, energetically 
cut off a duster of oak leaves with the small 
switch which he oarried in his hand. 

The two young men sauntered slowly along the 
grass-grown road which wound its way beneath 
the arching boughs of the fine old trees, gleams 
of golden sunlight breaking through the branches 
here and there, whilst birds sung above them, ; 
and squirrels and rabbits fearlessly crossed their j 
path, glancing askance at them with their bright; 
black eyes; and the perfume of the sweet fern : 
and hiokory leaves came pleasantly on the morn- i 
ing air. ! 

“Come, curmudgeon! hurry yourself, those j 
birds have to be cooked for our meal yet," said ' 
Delange, to an urchin of ten years, who was fol- ] 
lowing them with a bag of game. j 

“My name ain’t ourmudgeon, it’s Johnny ] 
Watson," replied the boy, sullenly, not quicken- 
ng his pace a whit 

“Take care how you insult ‘one of the sover¬ 
eigns’ at large,” said Harry Stuart, laughingly; 
‘but who in the name of Venus is this?” 

At this moment, emerging from one of the 
aany green alleys which threaded the woods, ap- 
leared a lady on horseback, rapidly approaching 
hem. A long, white plume floated over her 
houlder, whilst the motion of rider, horse and 
eather seemed to be one, so graceful and even 
ras it, as she steadily rose and fell in the saddle, 
rhilst with arched neck, glistening eye, and ex- 
ended feet the horse passed on in a long, even 
rot. 

r ‘She trots splendidly a la jockey, by all that’s 
reat, and would beat a 'bold dragoon’ in the i 


saddle,” said Delange, enthusiastically, as the 
: gentlemen stepped on one side, and stood with 
heads uncovered till the rider had passed. 
“Whew! our future President knows her, that’s 
fortunate,” continued he, as he saw her halt for 
a moment by the boy, then pass on again at the 
same pace as before. 

“Pray, Mr. Johnny Watson, can you tell us 
that lady’s name?” said Delange, to the lad who 
had now approached them. 

The ohild gave a quick, shrewd glanoe at the 
speaker, and detecting in his face some anxiety 
to have his question favorably answered, replied, 

“I don’t exactly know it” 

“ But I thought she spoke to you,” said Stuart 

“Yes, sir, she comes to see my mother some¬ 
times, sir,” answered Johnny, more courteously 
to Harry, for he had taken a dislike to “the 
furrin man, with hair, that was always a poking 
fun at him,” as he termed Delange. 

“Well, Johnny, do you know her father's 
name?" again queried Harry. 

“Yes, sir, he is Squire Rivers, up in that big 
house on the hill. He’s proper rich.” 

“ Why, you young scamp, I thought you said 
you didn’t know her name," said Delange. 

“Neither I didn’t know it exactly—it’s Miss 
Emma, or Miss Ellen, or Miss Edith, or some 
such high flown name,” replied the boy, dog¬ 
gedly. 

“Well, Johnny, you’ll do! What a diploma¬ 
tist you will make. I hope I’ll live to see you 
Ambassador, or Minister, or whatever you call it 
in this country,” answered Delange, laughingly. 

Game seemed to beoome quite neoessary to 
Arthur Delange’s existence, for day after day he 
took a short cut through the woods to the places 
where birds were to be found, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes accompanied by Stuart; and 
morning after morning he met Edith Rivers can¬ 
tering, or trotting along with the same breezy 
motion. Sometimes she would be humming 
snatches of a gay tune, sometimes patting her 
horse’s neck, and caressing him in low words; 
but always, as Delange declared, the most be- 
witchingly beautiful woman he ever saw. 

“ Are the birds all killed, Arthur, or didn’t you 
see Miss Rivers yesterday morning, that you are 
moping about at this time of day ?” asked Stuart. 
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“I haven't seen Miss Rivers these two days, ; 
and I'm tired of gunning,” answered Delange. 

“Because you haven't seen Miss Rivers, I sup-: 
pose,” said Harry, laughingly. “Well, there’s 
not much to interest ns up here, anyhow; and j 
as our little tavern don’t rival ‘the Irving,’ snp- • 
pose we put off. Let’s go out though, and knock j 
down a partridge or two for the first time, before 
the sun gets too high.” 

They had not gone far, when a bird rose. A : 
shot from Delange brought it down immediately. : 
Just then he heard a female voice say sharply, 

“Steady, Selim! for shame, sir,” and looking 
behind him he saw Miss Rivers, whose horse was 
plunging fearfully, with distended nostrils, ears 
erect and quivering limbs; whilst through it all 
she unconcernedly kept her seat, with a firmness ; 
wonderful even in so practised a horsewoman. 

To Delange’s astonishment, she was accom¬ 
panied by a gentleman, who quietly looked on 
without an offer of assistance, so he quickly 
sprang to her horse’s head and was about to 
take hold of the bridle, when the lady said, 

“ Please, do not touch him, sir, I prefer manag- j 
ing him myself,” and with a few coaxing words 
and caresses, she soon brought him under control. 

“My gun must have frightened him; I ask 
your pardon, madam, but I did not known there 
was any one in the field, but my friend and j 
myself.” 

“There was no danger to be apprehended: he 
was only a little gay from not having been used 
for a few days,” was the reply; and Delange in¬ 
wardly pronounced the smile with which she 
finished the sentence the most fascinating one 
he had ever seen. 

“My daughter is accustomed to taking care of 
herself. I never interfere with her rights over 
Selim,” said the gentleman who accompanied 
Miss Rivers. 

The two sportsmen walked beside the eques¬ 
trians, for some distance, and when they parted 
it was with the promise to meet that afternoon 
at Mr. Rivers’ house. 

Two weeks passed, and Arthur Delange had 
become as fond of gunning as ever. His after¬ 
noons were usually passed in riding over the 
hills or through the woods by the side of Edith 
Rivers, and the evening always found him by her 
work-table, or piano. 

Stuart in the meanwhile grumbled somewhat, 
as he complained that Arthur had appropriated 
the lady so unceremoniously, that he felt quite 
de trop; and threatened to leave his friend among 
the hillB, if he did not decide upon shortening 
his visit. 

“Propose to her, for mercy's sake, and let’s 


be off; these abominable fogs will give a fellow 
the bronchitis, if you don’t get away.” 

“I’m as poor as a rat, or else I would, even 
at the risk of being rejected on so short an 
acquaintance. By George, but she’s a splendid 
girl; she’s not had all her nature rubbed off her 
in a ball-room. I never seen so much originality 
with such polished manners.” 

“No, I expect not,” replied Stuart, dryly, “but 
I wonder whether that slip of aristocracy, Lady 
Flora Millwood, has not something to do with 
your hesitancy. I remember when I was in Eng¬ 
land that you were her most devoted cavalier. 
I do not think you will gain much renown, by 
trying to conquer the hearts of our American 
ladies.” 

Arthur Delange’s eyes flashed for a moment, 

; but he replied calmly, 

“You are mistaken, Stuart. I should never 
! hesitate a moment between Edith Rivers and 
| Lady Flora, I value myself too highly to think 
; that a marriage out of the circle of London ex¬ 
clusive, could disgrace mo; but the old earl may 
hold on these twenty years, and twenty-five hun¬ 
dred dollars does not much more than keep me 
in gloves and percussion caps.” 

Two days of drenching rain confined the gen¬ 
tlemen to the parlor of the little inn; and on the 
third, when they went to call on Miss Rivers, the 
servant informed them that she with her father 
had been suddenly summoned to the city, by • 
illness of a near relative. 


Thebe is nothing like having to pass a day or 
: so on board a dirty little Mediterranean steamer 
: to create sociability. As for Lady Clendenning, 

: her pretty Grecian profile was perfectly dis or e 
; with yawning. “Robert,” said she, su e 7 
her husband, after gazing around listless an 
ennuied t “do you know who that splendid g»r 
over there? She must have come on oar 
; Genoa, as I have not noticed her before, 0 a 
: compassion on me, and find out! 

Lord Clendenning bowed to his wife, and sai 
: would afford him great pleasure to be acqn® 1 ® • 
i with the lady, so he would go immediate y 
ask her name, and with much gravity e s 
i off. In a few moments be returned and informe 
j her impatient ladyship that the fair creature w 
; an American lady of the name of Rivers, 

: ling with her father. Lady Clendenning p 
her pretty head for a long while, to ind “ e j 
for addressing one who had so muc w ^ 
her, heartily wishing she would grow sea 
it would only open a door for an intro ® * 

but Miss Rivers sat gazing on the receding <r 
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with unmoved muscles, and not an increased was chatting away and flirting her fan with all 
shade of pallor over the richness of her oom-j the graceful coquetry of a Spanish woman, when 
plexion. she suddenly reaohed over and whispered, 

But Fate sometimes quietly steps in and does “Edith, look, quick! do you see those three 
more for us than our own well-laid plans would gentlemen standing in the parquette, far baok, 
accomplish in a month; and so thought Lady conversing together?” 

Clendenning, as she saw her little daughter of Edith followed the direction of her ladyship's 
about four years old escape from the nurse's eyes and gave a start; a sudden flush mounted 
arms, and in running across the floor fell just over neck and brow, and her breath came more 
before Mibb Rivers. quickly as she thought she recognized as one of 

Lady Clendenning knew perfectly well that her the group, Arthur Delange. 
child was not hurt, but seeing the lady pick it (( Well,” continued Lady Clendenning, “that 
up, she arose with all the semblance of motherly handsome one is my cousin, the Earl of Dun- 
alarm and flew toward her. Miss Rivers was of; raven, one of the greatest catches in England, 
course properly thanked, little Cora smothered He’s somewhat Quixotio, to be sure, and goes 
with kisses, and her mother soon established in tilting against all the windmills of sooiety, but 
the full tide of conversation with the beautiful: riimporie; he has an old title and a splendid for- 
American. tune, and he's just as much courted as if he was 

What letters of introduction little ohildren are j like anybody else.” 
to be sure. Edith had scarcely attended to what her friend 

The acquaintance thus formed soon ripened had been saying. Her eyes were riveted on the 
into intimacy. Lady Clendenning, who was en- : gentleman whom she was every moment beoom- 
thusiastic in everything, was told by her husband : ing more and more assured was Arthur Delange; 
that she fairly raved about Miss Rivers. They : and with a half smile parting her red lips, she 
parted and met, and parted and met again at could not but wonder at the infatuation of her 
various places on the Continent; and when at ■ ladyship in calling the Earl of Dunraven hand- 
last the Clendennings bid them adieu at Venice ; some, when he was by. A something, she knew 
to prooeed home, it was with the promise that not what, prevented her mentioning having known 
when their tour was over, Edith and her father one of the trio before; but it must be confessed 
should visit them in England. ; that it was with a glad flutter of the heart, that 

she hoped to meet him again. 

***• At this moment Lady Clendenning turned 

“Now Edith, ma chere, look your very best around, and nodded carelessly to a couple of 
to-night in order to do credit to my taste. Really ladies, who had just entered her box. 
you are so passably good-looking, that you will “That's Lady Margaret Talbot, and the one 
be as great a lionne as Van Amburgh’s,” said Must behind you is her sister, Lady Flora Mill- 
Lady Clendenning, entering Miss Rivers’ dress-; wood,” whispered she, as the persons under dis- 
ing-room, as she was putting the finishing stroke : oussion were divesting themselves of their Opera 
to her toilet for the Opera. “Dear me,” con- : cloaks, “Lady Margaret married a man old 
tinned her flighty ladyship, “your taste does enough to be her father, who spends his time in 
more for you than all Paris full of femme de the sentimental occupation of eating, drinking, 
chambres would do. Why, there’s my French and being merry over a gouty limb; and as for 
maid, Florette, who would have been half an Lady Flora, she’s determined to be Countess of 
hour arranging that spray of flowers as grace- Dunraven; though before my cousin came to his 
fully over your bandeaux , as you have done it in title, she was careful how she threw out the bait, 
half a minute. If you have made yourself beau- hoping for a better bite, as there was a proba- 
tiful to your heart’s content we will go; but my bility of twenty years between her and the coro- 
dear creature, pray don't fall into the vulgar net. She’s always glad to make use of my box, 
mistake of thinking that you go to the Opera to knowing that Dunraven's fond of me in a cousinly 
listen to the singing; I suppose you do such way, and there is a chance of meeting him here.” 
antiquated things in America, but we only go An introduction now took place to the ladies 
here to show a last new necklace, or oarry on a behind her; and when Edith again turned to- 
forbidden flirtation behind the curtains of our ward the audience, it was to find herself intently 
boxes.” watched by the trio to which Lady Clendenning 

Lady Clendenning vastly enjoyed the sensation had oalled her attention. She looked away; and 
whioh her beautiful protegee created, as soon as when again, after a few moments conversation 
fihe made her appearance in her Opera box. She with Lady Flora, her eyes were drawn to the 
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same place by a kind of fascination, she was ment, “Mr. Delange, indeed; and pray, if I may 
sure that she recognized Arthur Delange, and be so curious, why did you not say you knew 
that he half bowed, as if he feared he might be Arthur when I was talking of him?” and she 
mistaken. The curtain now rose, and she turned eyed Edith keenly. 


her head resolutely toward the stage; but the j 
music occupied her attention much less than she j 
had thought it would. At the end of the first ] 
scene she involuntarily looked toward the par - j 
quelle again, to again find the same pair of 
luminous black eyes watching her. j 

“Edith,” exclaimed Lady Clendenning, “I: 
really believe Dunraven is smitten at last, he ! 
has scarcely taken his eyes off you during the | 
whole of that scene. What a good joke it would j 
be, if you were to beoome Countess of Dunraven! | 
Why, Lady Flora is so near a statue now, that | 
she would turn into a petrifaction without any j 
trouble, with amazement. She would as soon ; 
think he would marry a Camanche squaw. Ton ! 
shall have him though, in spite of her! what a ; 
funny idea!” and her ladyship laughed gleefully, j 
and her busy brain was already at work to out 
manoeuvre Lady Flora. 

“I am very much obliged to you, but I have 
no ambition to wear a ooronet, Lady Clenden¬ 
ning,” replied Edith, “so pray don’t give your¬ 
self any trouble on my account. Keep all your 
faculties in reserve for that little puss, Cora, 
she’ll need them some day. There is not a title 
in England that would tempt me, I would not 
sell myself for so cheap a thing.” 

“You really look superb when you blaze out 
in that way,” smiled Lady Clendenning. “If 
Dunraven was only here, I have no doubt that 
he would insist on taking you at once from the 
Opera to the altar at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, provided it was only the canonial hour.” 

Edith smiled, and again turned her eyes to¬ 
ward the parquette, but Arthur Delange was no 
longer visible. Just then Lady Flora, who, with 
her sister, had been conversing with some gen¬ 
tlemen behind them during the whole scene, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“You naughty man! come render an account 
of yourself, it’s been an age since I saw you; 
where have you been?” 

“In tortures, ever since I last laid eyes upon 
your beautiful ladyship,” was the reply; “but 
excuse me for passing you, I must speak to that 
lady in the front of the box, as I’m sure she is 
an old acquaintance.” 

At the well known voice Edith looked around, 
and blushed as she held out her hand, exclaiming, 
“ Mr. Delange.” 

“Mr. Delange, indeed,” said Lady Clenden¬ 
ning, and her fan, which was always in motion 
when she carried it, stopped in sheer astonish- 


“Why I have not heard you mention him to¬ 
night! your whole conversation has been of your 
cousin, the Earl of Dunravep.” 

A pleased smile beamed upon her from the 
dark eyes of the gentleman, and Lady Clenden¬ 
ning laughed gaily, as she said, 

“What a pity, Arthur, that you are Earl of 
Dunraven. Edith has been here casting titles 
and coronets aside to-night with the most superb 
disdain. In fact she can’t bear anybody shore 
an Honorable.” 

“I never knew your cousin, except as Mr. 
Delange, and was totally unaware that he eren 
had an 1 Honorable’ appended to his name,” re¬ 
plied Edith. 

Lady Flora Millwood looked on in surprise, and 
wonderingly asked the officer behind her, “where 
the earl had become acquainted with that girl 
from the backwoods, whom that eccentric Lady 
Clendenning had introduced into society?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply, “but this 
afternoon when he caught a glimpse of her in 
the Park; and he left me tan* eermonie, and 
galloped after her as if he had been the wild 
huntsman.” . 

Dunraven took a seat slightly behind Miss 
Rivers, shaded by the curtain, and what with 
snatches of conversation now and then, an » 
tumult of happy feeling, Edith heard but litt e 
of the singing. 

“Progressing wonderfully well!” whisp* 
Lady Clendenning in her ear, “I find your rus¬ 
ticity wears off rapidly. Didn’t I tell you t a 
fashionable women only come to the Opera 
show a new necklace, or flirt behind the cur¬ 
tains?” 

IV. 

It was seemingly a gay party that met at the 
breakfast-table, that bright September morning 
at Beechwood Park, one of Lord Clendenning 
country-seats. Lady Clendenning, in er c 
racter of hostess, fluttered the pretty pea 
blossom colored ribbons of her brea as 
gaily over the coffee-cups. Lady Flora didthe 
statuesque and aristocratic at the Ear ® 
raven, who sat and absently played wi 1 
spoon; Miss Rivers chatted gaily k® w ® 
father and the Marquis of Hampton, w i 
other guests were arranging the day fl b o 
riding, or driving. . 

We say a eeemingly gay m0 „ 

Clendenning was puzzled as to th 
she should make with regard to her cousin 
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friend; and Lady Flora saw with alarm that the 
coronet and fine acres of Dunraven Castle were 
slipping away from her; and the possessor of 
that title was watching with painful anxiety the 
game which he thought was being played by 
Edith; whilst she sat with smiles on her face, 
and gay repartees on her lips, and she felt sick 
at heart, to think that the future wife of Arthur 
Delange, must be taken from the titled beauties 
of England. As for the rest of the oompany, 
most of them were playing at cross purposes too. 
Some of the gentlemen of the shooting party 
would fain hare staid at home and had a quiet 
game of billiards, with a lady who perhaps was 
to be driven out by an exulting rival; there was 
a lady or two of the riding party, perhaps, who 
would gladly have given up the exhilirating can¬ 
ter of the saddle horse for a seat in the landeau, 
or phseton of an heir expectant; and there was a 
superannuated old lord or so, who was inwardly 
anathematising the man who had drawn them 
into a party for the Abbey, as the damp grass 
did not agree with them. 

“Miss Rivers, will you honor us by taking a 
seat in my barouohe with Lady Clendenning?” 
asked the old Marquis of Hampton. 

Edith assented, and Lady Clendenning cast a 
triumphant glance at Dunraven. A look of con¬ 
tempt passed over the young earl’s face, as he 
arose from the table and sauntered to the break¬ 
fast-room window. Presently he turned and said, 
“Lady Flora, what do you say to a saddle horse 
instead of the carriage to the Abbey, it’s a fine 
day?” 

Her ladyship gladly availed herself on an in¬ 
vitation, which now oame so seldom, and thus the 
party was made up. 

“Really,” said Lady Flora to her companion, 
as they were cantering down one of the broad 
gravel roads of the Park, slightly behind the rest 
of the party, “the manoeuvring with which that 
Miss Rivers endeavors to secure the old dotard, 
the Marquis of Hampton, is disgusting.” 

“ I do not see that Miss Rivers is manoeuvring, 
and even if she was, it would be no more dis¬ 
gusting than that of any other lady,” was the 
reply. 

Lady Flora was silent for a moment, for the 
earl’s unintended sarcasm went home. 

“Except,” replied her ladyship, after a short; 
time, “that he is an imbecile, dissipated old man,; 
whom no one else would marry but herself, and 
there can be no attraction to her but his title.” 

“I do not think England so destitute of ambi¬ 
tious women, that he could not find a wife in his i 
qwn circle if he wanted one,” said her com- j 
panion; but his brow became more moody as he < 


[ rode along, and Lady Flora, upon whom a new 
hope had dawned, when invited by him to ride, 
again began to despair of ever being the Countess 
of Dunraven. 

The visit to the ruined Abbey passed as such 
visits usually do. The same amount of cham¬ 
pagne, sandwiches and pate had been consumed, 
as is oustomary, and the party had returned to 
Beechwood Park, some with more heart-burnings 
than when they set out, and some with life look¬ 
ing all coleur dt rote. 

Lady Clendenning hurried through her toilet, 
and descended to the drawing-room before the 
party had assembled for dinner, and, as she ex¬ 
pected, found her cousin already there. She took 
his arm, and commenced oarelessly promenading 
up and down, and, at last, as if accidentally, but 
in reality so as not to be overheard, she drew 
him to a window, where they were shielded from 
observation by the heavy curtains. 

“Indeed,” said her ladyship, in continuation 
of their conversation, “it was a terribly stupid 
ride to me. The marquis was so devoted to 
Edith, that I felt myself quite de trop , and she 
was so fluttered, that I believe she really forgot 
I was in existence. I was glad enough to make 
my escape, when we reached the Abbey; and 
as his lordship offered her his arm when they 
alighted, and walked away with her in another 
direction, I have no doubt it was to make her an 
offer of his hand, and the place where his heart 
ought to be.” 

Her oousin bit his under lip but said nothing. 

“Of oourse she would accept him. She could 
not fail being dazzled by such a brilliant rank as 
his,” oontinued Lady Clendenning. 

“If she should think of marrying him for a 
moment, I should oonsider her irretrievably de¬ 
graded. He is an old dissipated roue t that a 
Circassian slave would not sell herself to, though 
there are plenty of English women who would,” 
said the earl, impetuously. 

Lady Clendenning stood in consternation. She 
had “reokoned without her host” entirely- The 
old Marquis of Hampton, who had stopped at 
Beechwood Park, for a few days on his way to a 
friend’s* she had persuaded to remain, in order 
that with his title she might arouse her cousin’s 
jealousy, and she had been tossing Edith about 
like a shuttle-cock between them; and “here 
was Dunraven on his high horse tilting at the 
windmills,” as she secretly denominated it, whilst 
from the bottom of her heart she did not believe 
Edith Rivers had ever given the Marquis of 
Hampton a thought She had intended to out 
manoeuvre Lady Flora Millwood, and now she 
had out manoeuvred herself. In her perplexity 
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THE OPERA BOX 


she stood clasping and unclasping the bracelets 
on her arm, inwardly determining to use more 
skilful generalship in future. 

Edith Rivers entered the drawing-room of 
Beechwood Park, that day just before dinner 
was announced, more radiantly beautiful than 
ever. The plainness of her pure white dress, 
was only relieved by the bows of broad, rich 
plaid ribbon which ornamented it; whilst her 
abundance of glossy brown hair was oonfined at 
the back with a net-work of gold, which allowed 
a soft, long ringlet to escape here and there on 
her neck, or about her ears. There was a flush 
on her face which Arthur construed into one of 
triumph, and her bearing was, if possible, more 
queenly than before. “She'll wear her title 
well,” thought the young man; “and her higher 
rank, as marchioness, will certainly give her pre¬ 
cedence of my Countess of Dunraven.” 

The party were about separating for the night, 
when the earl went up to Edith, and holding out 
his hand, said, “I npust bid you adieu, as I shall 
not see you in the morning. I am unexpectedly 
obliged to go to Dunraven Castle; but remember 
that I have a promise of a visit from you and 
your father with the Clendennings. Emily says 
that perhaps they will be with me next week. 
Our party will not be a large one, but the quality 
will, perhaps, make up for the quantity. The 
Marquis of Hampton has promised to honor me.” 

Edith looked up, and imagined there was a half 
bitter tone in what Dunraven had been saying, 
but her thoughts were too much pre-occupied to 
let it dwell long on her mind. 


Lady Clkndenning’s carriage was winding 
slowly up the long oak avenue to Dunraven 
Castle, and her ladyship had been silent for 
quite half an hour. Edith Rivers looked up 
from a reverie, herself, and asked her if she 
had taken the vow of La Trappe. 

“No,” said Lady Clendenning. “But, Edith, 
are you going to marry the MarquiB of Hamp¬ 
ton?” 

“Of course not,” was the decided answer. 

Lady Clendenning’s faoe here brightened con¬ 
siderably, when she again asked, 

“But he proposed, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. 

Her ladyship's clouded brow now became per¬ 
fectly radiant. Ever since her conversation with 
her cousin, on the day of the visit to the Abbey, 
she had been waiting for some intimation from 
proposal, but her delicacy 


| if possible, undo all the mischief she had already 
i done by her manoeuvring, and it was only by 
a grand coup d'etat this could bo effected, she 
alighted at the greal hall door in the highest 
spirits. " 'j 

“Mr. Rivers and Robert will be along it 1 fl¥e 
for dinner,” said she, to her oousin, on entering 
the drawing-room after changing her dress; “but 
who’s your party, Arthur, except those I see 
here?” 

Lady Flora and her sister, with some dbretf 
others, were named; “ but the Marquis of Hamp¬ 
ton has not yet arrived. I am sorry on Miss 
Rivers’ account,” said the earl. 

“It’s on Miss Rivers’ account that he’s hoi 
here, I suspect,” replied Lady Clendenning, 
“Edith has refused him,” and, giving a sly 
glance at Arthur, she arose and crossed the 
room. 

To Lady Flora’s infinite disgust, the Earl of 
Dunraven passed by the titled dames of the 
party, and handed Edith Rivers out to dinner; 
and she watched with jealous eyes the magnifi¬ 
cent hot-house bouquets, which were sent to her 
dressing-room every day. Arthur resumed his 
place now by Edith’s side as familiarly as he 

had done in the days of gunning memory, wss 

always by to hand her to the saddle, turn ovef 
the leaves of the music-book, or pick up her 
crochet-needle; but in spite of all Lady Clen¬ 
denning’s manoeuvring he never was with bef 
alone. 

The riding, driving, boating and fishing part M 
for the day had been made up. It was too p ea 
sant for any one to remain in the house; but t . 
Rivers had received letters from America, wbi 
he wished his daughter to answer immediate y, 
as he was going with Lord Clendenning to loo 
at a model farm in the neighborhood. Ed| 
with inward regret gave up the delightful ga °P 
through the park, which she was to have * 
with the earl and some others, and slowly bet ® 0 
herself to the library. She looked out sadly a* 
the bright sunshine, and tried not to hear 
grating of carriage wheels on the gravel, nor 
pawing of horses’ hoofs, and the gay voice! 
the equestrians. • „ . 

Lady Flora Millwood was handed to her MW 
and the party all mounted except Dunraven, w 
turning to the groom that held his b orse > V 
him to lead it away, and asked to be exons , 
he had some business to attend to that ^ 

Edith had been unable to resist the tsnpw* 
of going to the window, to see the gay 
wind down the hiU/-«nd 
to-recognize one 
when tfee 
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be a 8errant, she did not turn till she heard a 
step olose to her, and some one say, 

“Are your letters finished already, Miss 
Hirers?” 

“No, but the day was so fine, and the scenery 
here is so beautiful, that I oould not stay from 
the window. I think I shall draw my table up 
and write here. But I thought you were of the 
riding-party.” 

“No,” answered the earl, “I am rery proud 
of my place, and wanted to take you to the spot 
we proposed visiting this morning, so I thought 
I would defer it till you could be along.” 

There was something in his manner that em¬ 
barrassed Edith, and she nervously replied, “you 
have a beautiful place, I never saw a finer one.” 

“Will you be its mistress, Edith?” was the 
query, in a low voice, and Arthur took her hand, 
which, as it was not withdrawn, he had the assur¬ 
ance to pass around her waist; and somehow, at 
the end of two hours, when the party returned 
for luncheon, Edith’s letters had not been com¬ 
menced, and Dunraven had attended to no busi¬ 
ness, except that which did not require the 
assistance of his steward. 

Lady Clendenning was in raptures, taking care 


to inform Lady Flora Millwood, the next day, as 
she was following Edith to the carriage, on their 
return to Beechwood Park, that Lord Clenden¬ 
ning and herself should not spend their Christ¬ 
mas as usual at Hollywell, for it was a favorite 
of Arthur’s, and she had promised it to him and 
Edith to pass their honeymoon at 

“I am so glad she refused that old Marquis of 
Hampton,” said she, giving a delighted glance at 
Lady Flora’s disappointed face. 

Her ladyship’s busy brain is manoeuvring still 
to find something unique as a oourt drees for 
Edith, when she shall be presented to her most 
gracious majesty as Countess of Dunraven, which 
shall surpass that of the ci-devant Lady Flora 
Millwood, who at the same drawing-room will 
appear as the Marchioness of Hampton. 

“No matter if she does step out before you to 
dinner in consequence of her rank,” says Lady 
Clendenning, “every leaf on the estate is mort¬ 
gaged ; and as to that court dress, my dear, you 
shall surpass her as far as Cinderella did her 
sisters after being arrayed by the fairy.” 

“Take care, Edith,” says the earl,laughingly, 
“or Emily will ruin your dress, as she nearly did 
your happiness—by manoeuvring.” 
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Thuouoh Pennsylvania’s wild-wood glades 
There went a gathering cry, 

As if red Areouski’s* call 
Had doomed their brave to die; 

Each dark-brow’d warrior grasped his bow 
And quiver stored with death— 

With harrying footsteps forth they came 
Dread as the simoom’s breath; 

They gathered thiok along the shore 
Those war-like men, and strong, 

And dark-haired women clasp’d their babes 
Amid that warrior throng; 

There was no gun-flash thro’ the gloom, 

No hollow beat of drum— 

Then from their ancient forest homes 
Why do these chieftains come? 

And whose that form beneath yon elm? 

He bears no badge of power, 

Yet ’mid these savage men he stands, 

As stands a stately tower I 
No knightly helmet veils his brow, 


* Indian god of way. 


No cuirass guards his heart— 

He asks no service of his sword, 

No shield from spear or dart; 

His weapon is the sword of Peace, 

His shield the God of Love! 

He asks not armies at his will, 

His strength is from above! 

And now he seals the bloodless scroll 
With love and mercy fair— 

The sword he sends to reap the oorn, 
The spear to form the ohair! 

That bond how sure—tho’ often proved 
’Mid havoc, blood, and flame, 

Penn’s gentle race uninjured stood, 
The Indians love his name! 

Was not this true and holy faith 
That warmed his noble heart, 

To face the wild waves of the sea. 

The savage Indian’s dart? 

How sweet the laurel-wreath of fame, 
That blooms unwashed in tears, 

On Fame’s too darkly crimsoned scroll 
What name so pure appears! 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY BLLA RODMAN. 


“Ah, me! for aught that ever I could read. 
Could ever hear by tales or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth?'* 


From amid the chaos of my youthful days 
arises the image of my first love! But stop— 
this is not the proper way of expressing it; even 
words, like dress, should be suited to the person 
for whom they are intended, and such a manner 
of introducing the subject would rather call up 
the idea of some majestic water-spirit, a thing 
half fearful, half divine—or some poet face that 
was “all my fancy painted it”—instead of the 
awkward, ill-contrived figure of a genuine Yankee 
boy, whose limbs seemed to have been thrown 
together at random, and who, beyond a certain 
good-natured expression, had certainly nothing 
in his countenance to recommend it. 

I should rather say straddles the image of my 
first love—for to that species of locomotion was 
John Bancombe particularly inclined. He was 
one of that sort who, among men and boys, with 
a blackboard, geometrical puzzles, or sufficient 
provocation for a regular battle, are men; but in 
the drawiDg-room, under the stiffening discipline 
of their “Sunday best,” and an idea that some¬ 
thing rather soft and accommodating is expected 
of them, are perfect fools. 

John was extremely bashful, and had a great 
trick of blushing, which, I think, first led me to 
notice him. He was about six feet high, although 
not more than seventeen, with light hair, and the 
sort of face which is usually termed “sheepish.” 
Now-a-days, whenever I oall to mind John Ban¬ 
combe and all the love that I wasted upon him— 
which, had it lasted, he would have been entirely 
unable to appreciate—I am disposed to laugh 
and ask myself what, in the name of common 
sense, ever bewitched me. 

And yet, when I came to think of it, it does 
not appear so very surprising. His was pre¬ 
cisely the character to take with an imaginative 
person. Brought up by thrifty parents, who un¬ 
derstood well the art of making a little go a great 
way, he had acquired the habit of being close 
and prudent in everything; and as he wasted 
very few words, 1 was puzzled to know what he 
really was. There was a blank to be filled up; 
and John Bancombe stood before me noble, in¬ 
tellectual, and possessed of every talent and 
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virtue. That he would make a brilliant figure 
in the annals of his country I was firmly per¬ 
suaded ; when I read the speeches of Clay, Cal¬ 
houn, and Webster, I thought to myself, “you 
repose now in fancied security, but wait a few 
years;” and I looked forward to the time when, 
led by John Bancombe, I should proudly assume 
the seat of Mrs. President. 

He is now a country schoolmaster, and “boards 
around!” 

I could not say much for John’s appearance, 
to be sure; but then who wanted a handsome 
man to be always looking at himself instead of 
me? His name, too, might have been better 
selected; but as he had a brother Peleg, and a 
sister Consternation, he had certainly fared the 
best. His father boasted of having called the 
children whatever happened to come handy; 
though I always thought that he must have 
taken considerable pains to fish up the cognomen 
of his two eldest born—“ Christian names they 
cannot be termed. 

My admiration for John did not include all the 
members of his family; but as Peleg was married 
to a “nice, steady young woman,” and Conster¬ 
nation had a “likely young man” who came to 
see her every Sunday night, I thought that they 
would not give us much trouble. 

The business of the farm afforded John suffi¬ 
cient employment during the summer season, 
for as the acquirement of knowledge was con 
sidered by his thrifty parents in the light o 
knitting—a something to be taken up at o 
times, when there was nothing else to do—it w99 
not until “killing-time” was well over, an tie 
winter hay stored in the barns, that Mrs. 
combe and Consternation took seriously in 
the business of looking over John s war ro 
preparatory to his winter start. 

He lodged with a respectable widow, a re a i 
of his father’s, who had an invalid daug tcr^ 
no means prepossessing in appearance, or agr ^ 
able in manner—and yet what a sweet cre» ^ 
Susannah Furwood was considered by 
How many kind inquiries about her hea t 
instituted! how many delicacies carried in per 
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Which deeds of mercy were sometimes rewarded j 
by a glimpse of John Bancombe, as he bashfully I 
made his esoape through a back window—his 
retreat being effected with more of haste than 
graceful ease. 

There was a report that John’s board was 
taken out in potatoes and other “sass,” and 
such would seem to be the oase; for regularly 
every Friday evening, if there was snow on the 
ground, an old sleigh made its appearance, 
which, after being unloaded of sundry baskets 
and parcels, would stop a while to rest, and then 
drag off John to the bosom of his family. That 
old painted sleigh! with its wreath of faded roses 
on a yellow ground, of which I knew from long 
study, the position of every leaf and flower—no 
triumphal car could have appeared half so beau¬ 
tiful in my eyes. 

Even the square figure of Mr. Bancombe, 
senior, with his fur cap and woollen comforter, 
derived some lustre from the glory with which 
John overshadowed every objeot around him. 
And then when the sleigh was really out of 
sight, and nothing remained to me but the tracks 
it had made in the snow, how suddenly it grew 
dark and cheerless 1 Even the dosing of the 
window’s shutters, usually a performance of deep 
interest, because it was executed by John, failed 
to arouse me; and the remembrance of Susan¬ 
nah’s rheumatism faded from my mind, until 
the return of Monday morning brought the old 
sleigh and its precious contents back to Mrs. 
Furwood’s. 

John was always wonderfully cool and com¬ 
posed, (except when he jumped out of windows 
to get away from me) and this circumstance 
materially enhanced his attractions in my eyes. 
And yet the love was not all on my side either— 
it least, I supposed that it was not; John often 
went to the post-office for my letters, and made 
the entire circuit of the village two or three 
times before he could summon sufficient courage 
:o knock at the door. He sometimes sent me 
lowers, with an express intimation to the mes- 
»enger not to tell where they came from; and he 
las been known to accompany me home, when, 
larassed by anxious fears respecting Miss Susan- 
lah, I have spent the evening at Mrs. Furwood’s l 
One evening, at one of our winter parties, at 
rhich social gatherings our plays were of rather 
k romping nature, my hair became loosened, and 
loated around me; when, before I could gather 
t up, John, prompted by the others, seized a pair 
scissors, and quietly placed a lock beneath the 
olds of his waistcoat. I had received repeated re- 
luests from him before, through obliging friends, 
or even a single hair—but I refused, only from 
Vol. XXIV.—15 


the fear of spoiling my head covering. I was 
quite provoked at him now; and half frightened 
at what he had done, John evidently avoided me. 

I went home, and consoled myself with the 
idea that it would be cherished next his heart, 
as an invaluable keepsake; but the goose, not 
satisfied with what he had done, must endeavor 
to mend matters by making them worse. The 
next day I received a note from John containing 
my lock of hair, with an apology for having de¬ 
prived me of it, and a hope that “ as he had now 
returned it, I would not feel offended with him.” 
The idiot 1 as though I had nothing to do but to 
tie it on, and let it grow again! No one but he 
would ever have done such a thing. I had lost 
my hair for nothing; so I threw that and the 
letter into the fire, and cried for very vexation. 

But I have not yet told by what twistings and 
turnings of fortune my path happened to cross 
that of John Bancombe. It had long been decided 
in the family circle to send me to boarding-sohool 
for a year or two; and as Miss Crawlington’s 
establishment at Little Rest had been highly 
spoken of, I was despatched thither. There, 
however, I should have been allowed no oppor¬ 
tunity for falling in love; and weary and rest¬ 
less under such rigid discipline, I began to look 
about me for some means of improving my cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Not far from the seminary there was a very 
long, low house, which had originally been an 
hotel; but the present owner, having oome from 
“out East,” preferred farming to inn-keeping. 
They did not, however, refuse a boarder now and 
then; and having heard glowing aocounts from 
those who had sojourned with the Briggs’, I at 
length overcame the soruples of my indulgent 
mother, and behold me and my trunk trans¬ 
planted to a more congenial soiL 

Mrs. Briggs, to desoribe her properly, was the 
the sweetest woman that ever lived. No one 
could do anything to offend her; she was always 
ready to listen to everything, to be interested in 
everything, and to do everything that a person 
wished. She exercised the most motherly care 
over her boarders; spoiling them for cold weather 
by heating their beds with warming-pans—allow¬ 
ing them to retire and get up when they chose— 
and laying siege to their hearts with such a bat¬ 
tery of buckwheat cakes, sausages, doughnuts, 
and apple-dumplings, that they were vanquished 
at once. 

I can distinctly see the snug little room, with 
its curtained bed and olumsy, old-fashioned 
ohairs, in which I have passed so many nights; 
the immensely long, low parlor, with its roaring 
fire of hiokory logs, where they all gathered of 
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an evening; while Mrs. Brigga Bat in the ooraer 
with her knitting, smiling from time to time in 
the faces of all the others, and the wind drearily 
whistled around the old house. Montague Briggs, 
the only son, was generally absent on a courting 
expedition, which had already occupied his even¬ 
ings for five years and a half; for not being par¬ 
ticularly active about the farm, he usually spent 
his time in yawning, and perhaps feared that if 
he brought matters to a crisis by getting mar¬ 
ried at once, he might find the time hang heavily 
on his hands for want of a visiting-place. 

The Briggs' tenement being just opposite Mrs. 
Furwood’s, I had an excellent opportunity of 
watching all John Bancombe’s out-goings and 
in-comings. I could distinguish him in an in¬ 
stant among a crowd; then I thought with the 
quick eye of love —now I think from a way he 
had of throwing his limbs about, and using them 
as though they were the stolen property of an¬ 
other. 

Perhaps the interest which I felt in John was 
kept up by the faot of my having a rival in his 
affections, whom I sometimes dreaded and some¬ 
times despised. Sarah Hilton was a fair speci¬ 
men of country beauty; she was clumsily made, 
with bold, blaok eyes, a large mouth, filled with 
white teeth, and an excess of color in her plump 
cheeks. Then she was always laughing—not at 
all troubled with diffidence—and very partial to 
the society of gentlemen. She was just the one 
to suit such a character as John Bancombe, and 
had I possessed too atoms of sense I might have 
seen it. But their manner, I thought, partook 
too muoh of the brother and sister order; he was 
more respeotful to me—more frank and cordial 
with her. 

What wonderful scheme floated through my 
brain during my mesmerism by the blind god! 
Things that had hitherto possessed no interest 
suddenly assumed a most attractive appearance; 
and I began to feel an intense affection for house¬ 
keeping in all its branches. Conscious of my 
deficiencies in that important science, I applied 
myself seriously to overcome this difficulty; and 
I had just learnt from Mrs. Briggs the intricacies 
of bread-making, in order to be every way worthy 


of John Bancombe, when I made the discovery 
that that treacherous mortal had withdrawn bis 
affections from me, and transferred the entire 
stock to Sarah Hilton. 

At first, I could scaroely believe the evidence 
of my own senses. I saw the half-blown rose 
which I fondly imagined had been proonred for 
me, plaoed amid the dark locks of my rival—I 
heard him call upon her in accents of entreaty 
to “take him out of the well,” a duty which had 
always devolved upon me—I Baw them floated 
side by ride as man and wife in “Oats, peas, 
beans, and barley grows”—and the whole dark 
truth suddenly overshadowed me. 

"There, where I had garnered up my heart, 

Where either I muri live, or bear no life; 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Or else dries up— to be discarded thence. r> 

I was more shocked, however, at this proof of 
bad taste, th an grieved by the withdrawal of his 
affections; and, accepting the proffered hand of 
a noisy, Hercules-like boy, whom I had always 
laughed at, I entered the circles and became the 
merriest of the merry. The constant attentions 
of Ichobad Blowerscrew restored me to some¬ 
thing like complacency; and in my utter despair 
1 flirted with him most desperately. 

I looked my trial steadily in the face on 
it disappeared; and then, with an enlighten 
vision, I turned and beheld John Banco® «* 
Imagine a beggar who had been dresse , or 
some oooasion, in the habiliments of a pnne*» 
stripped of his bright apparel, and reduce 
his former rags; not the fairy's wand in e 
days of Cinderella could have effected a more 
powerful change than did my altered views. 

He appeared to me a very ordinary 
rather, a very extraordinarily awkward one, 
short, I no longer loved John Bancombe. e ® 
long, “we met, ’twas in a crowd;” 
several admiring looks—for I wore a.new 
very becoming bonnet—he approached ®® 
the evident intention of seating him 8 > 
made a lofty bow, expressive of ntter in ® 

—and then, as he walked away discomfited, 
and admired my own dignity and self-co®® 

Thus ends my first love. 


SONG. 

BY WALTER WELDON. 

Bright eyes around ns beam to-night— i A smile may sit on a burning brow, 

But the heart may be sad, tho’ the brow be bright; j And may mask but a troubled heart, I trow, 
But there's many a one who would wish with me, [ And though many are merrier far than we, 
That we all were aa blithe as we seem to be. > Would our hearts were as bright as they see® 
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COUSIN CLARISSA. 

A SEQUEL TO “THE WHITE HOUSE UNDER THE ELMS.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “BUSY L-*8 DIABY." 

CONCLUDED FBOK PAOB 181. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Monday , the 6th. 

I wondbb. when Alexander will speak to me. 
He came down this morning while we were 
taking onr places at table. He was putting on 
his hat in the hall to go out; for he disregards 
our breakfasts. He is inclined to lie a bed, or 
aft in his chamber, or saunter about, according 
as his mood is, until nine or ten o’clock. Then 
he is ready to swallow a few mouthfuls. Papa 
don’t mind this; he gives him his medicines, 
without one word of advice or information; this 
is all. Aunt Ruth watohes how he goes on, in¬ 
forms, reprimands and begs. If he gets well, I 
shall think it is Aunt Ruth’s work, more than 
papa’s. She called him back this morning. 

“Alexander-” 

“What say, ma’am?” 

“I say, in the first place, good morning.” Her 
tones were brim-full of cordiality. 

“ Good morning,” he replied, looking back with 
a smile, a faint one, as if his lips were parched. 

“A fine morning! isn’t it?” pursued aunt. 

“Fine.” He was standing in the door. 

“But don’t go out without your breakfast. 
Here is the mail on the table. I will go and 
toast this slice of good bread for you.” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” And the “yes” had it. Aunt went 
with strong steps to toast the bread; and when 
she came back with it, Alexander was in his 
place at the table, reading. 

I was down a little while ago. Alexander was 
on the sofa, still reading foreign news to mamma 
and Aunt Ruth, who sat in their low chairs and 
sewed. Mamma and Aunt Ruth were glad to 
see me; they invited me to stay; but I saw that 
Alexander waited every moment for me to be 
gone, that he might go on again with his reading. 

“Ah, you are a hard man!” thought I, looking 
at his pale, handsome face. “Very likely you 
are to ask me to be your wife! to take me away 
with you before Gustavus Spencer comes!” Tears 
came into my eyes; and to hide them, I turned 
to come away, telling them, as my reason for not 
staying, that I had writing to do. 


The 16 th. 

To-day, we have all been to Amesbury, to 
Grandpapa’s Jackson’s, and had our tea at Capt. 
Alexander’s. Ned Singleton and Miss Morse 
went with us and Uncle Hurlbut’s family, in¬ 
cluding Amy, her husband and her baby. We, 
that is, our family went in one carriage; mamma 
and Aunt Ruth on the back seat; papa, Alexan¬ 
der and I on the front. I crowded Alexander. 
At first I did not. At first, it seemed that he 
would not allow himself to be touched by me; 
and so I snuggled close to papa, with the meek 
feeling as if Alexander were a mighty Bramin, 
and I a poor little Paria. But, as we rode along, 
I saw that nothing else cared for him; neither 
the birds, nor the breezes, nor the flying clouds 
of dust. A bobolink that swayed and tossed its 
wings on a tall clover-head, sung in a way that 
mocked his stiff bearing, “fing-a-ling, ling, ling,” 
and then on, on, in a sweeping melody. Little 
the bobolink oared for him, or for any stiffness, 
whatever. The breezes, content a while with 
snapping our ribands and sweeping our shawls 
aside, suddenly turned upon Alexander. It was 
the only thing they could do in his quarter, 
wheedling his wide-brimmed hat off to join them 
in their gambols. They did it, and I was glad. 
Aunt Ruth and mamma were sorry. 

“I am glad of it,” said I, when he came back 
holding his hat on—for the breezes were not 
done with him yet. It was the first time I had 
directly spoken to him, since our little quarrel. 

“H’m! I dare say!” throwing his head away, 
ostensibly to see to his coat-skirts, really to hide 
a smile, a legitimate, beaming smile. I saw it; 
I saw the smile; and thought that never before 
was one like it seen on his face; not even when 
he was a child; for they say that he was not 
genial even as a little child. 

He turned back so as to speak to Aunt Ruth. 
I did not exaotly understand what he said; but 
it was some classical thing, I know. And I know 
moreover that he let the full light of his smile 
beam on her. I know it, from the radiant cha¬ 
racter of her smile that answered his. 

“I’ll crowd him,” thought L “I’ll not strain 
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every muscle in this way to sit close to papa. I 
will slip along, hair’s-breadth by hair’s-breadth, 
until I am positively crowding him.” 

Good! he moved a little. Then he moved a 
little farther, looking across to see what new need 
there was that he should be jammed and tipped 
off aside his perpendicular. A little farther— 
and I stretched my neck to look after familiar 
places in the landscape; I was so busy looking, 
and talking to papa, mamma and Aunt Ruth! I 
was so busy, that I moved nearer and nearer, 
crowded him more and more. 

“I’d like to know,” he began, looking down 
on the little room that was left to him. 

I did not mind him. I talked with papa about 
the man and boy that hoed potatoes, just over 
the wall. I crowded though, with a steady 
force. 

“What do you mean, Miss Clarissa?” said he, 
now looking me steadily in the faoe. “What 
are you doing this for?” showing me what I had 
done; how I had pushed him to the extremity of 
the seat “ What are you doing it for?” 

“’Cause,” in a dogmatic way, as if that were 
sufficient reason. 

“’Cause!” laughing in an explorive manner. 
“Did you ever see such a mischievous thing, 
Mrs. Jackson? did ever you, Aunt Ruth?” By- 
the-bye, it is curious that he always says, “Aunt 
Ruth.” She is only four years his senior, and is 
fresher, more vigorous than he. But she has a 
way of taking care of him, as if she were his 
aunt or his mother. 

“Ah, you shan’t crowd him in that way I” said 
mamma, quite shocked at my impoliteness, and 
taking hold of my arm to draw me back where I 
ought to be. 

Aunt Ruth knew well enough what I meant, 
what I felt. She laughed with downright hearti¬ 
ness. So did L So did we all, papa inclusive— 
as Boon as papa could find out at what we were 
making merry. 

Alexander and I quarreled whenever we came 
near each other, for the rest of the day; I laugh¬ 
ing in an open, honest manner; he trying to hide 
it with grimaces, with looking at other people, 
with his “h’ms!” and other rebuffs. When we 
were at his father’s, and when his father and his 
mother led us round to see their garden and their 
“henery,” as the old gentleman called it, where 
were all sorts of hens, with all sorts of Chinese 
and Polish names, Alexander took Aunt Ruth 
this way, and. that way, and the other way, to 
see every bush and every, chicken. He was still 
&pth 4%$ght the phjokensin 

^ _tn. -r_. . ' . 

I in 


all directions, still the soft little rascals evaded 
my hand. 

j For the rest, we went half way up “Pow Hffl,” 
to look away upon a landscape, one of the most 
beautiful in our land; to see how the silvery Pow¬ 
wow threads the green meadow in a graceful, 
meandering course, as if it knew all the beauties 
that abound, and were dallying with them; how 
the church-towers and noble dwellings, the proud 
elms and limes of the grand old town. Newbuiy- 
port do meet and mingle in the distant view; and 
how the glimmering sea stretches beyond. 

We passed by the white cottage of the poet, 
Whittier. It is in the midst of the village, in the 
corner of two streets. But it stands back a little, 
with a yard. The turf was soft and green around 
it; flowering shrubs hugged it close; catalpae, 
and, I believe, other large trees, overshadowed 
and half hid it; so that it seemed a holy, a meet 
place of rest for him whose 

“life hath been 

A weary work of tongue and pen, 

A long, harsh strife with strong-willed men, 

and who falters now, as if soon he must be done 
working. God be with him through the rest o 
his days, and bless him! 


CHAPTER V. 

July, the 14 th. 

Cousin Davy Huelbut, who reads law at Bast 
Swamscott, has been here to-day. I l et 
know that I found Gustavus Spencer’s letter in 
his Latin dictionary, that I read it, and that now 
I despise it and its author. He laughed as i ®y 
words were nothing; but he will see. I thin ® 
left the letter there purposely for me to see i; 
although, as Gustavus’ friend, I do not know w 
he Bhonld. He says Gustavus has written * 
he will come before the middle of August. » 
dear me 1 * 

I know what I will do I I will go down 
be as oivil as I can to Alexander. I henr 
reading aloud to mamma and Aunt Rut * 
reads a great deal aloud to them of lat®. ® 
almost always in the sitting-room wi 
when they are there. He took them out 
this morning, while papa was on his roun 
I at Unole Huribut’s. He gains ^ 

Strength, flesh and color come. But ® . 

more than half pleased with congratulations,^ 
says the flesh and strength will go, * 
shuts himself up to his business 
than they come nQ?r r . 4 
and all the repy 

for me. It j 
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not to buy farms for any of his boys, or to fill 
store-houses for them, or do anything for them, 
while he lives, but give them educations and then 
turn them adrift. The rest is to be done in his 
last will and testament One ought certainly to 
have some pity for the sick son of such a father. 

I believe I have a little for Alexander now. I will 
go, while it lasts, and be gracious to him. Per¬ 
haps he will then be gracious to me. “ A thing,” 
he calls me oftenest, with the term variously 
qualified, but always with some disparaging epi¬ 
thet I wish he could see, as everybody else 
does, that I have my good points. Perhaps he 
will this time. 

Later. 

He was reading aloud to himself some strong 
editorials. Mamma and Aunt Ruth were in the 
kitchen, with their heads together over the jelly 
Catharine had been making. Now, I oan never 
say exactly the right thing to Alexander, when 
I do my best. And it is because I am ordinarily 
made fearful and self-conscious by knowing his 
want of friendliness toward me. To-day, I was 
more timid than usual; and, of course, deported 
myself more foolishly than usual. Until I was 
well vexed; and then I think I was more sen¬ 
sible. I think he liked me better then. But I 
see that it is all over between us. He would 
offer himself to a ohair as soon as to me; while 
I would as lief have a regular Bluebeard for my 
husband. With Aunt Ruth he is so different! 
And well may be; for she has some dignity and 
self-possession. She came in while we were 
stumbling and tripping eaoh other to-day. She 
smiled quietly, spoke quietly; and he the same. 
I thought that it was as if, uniting them, were 
silken threads on which the mutual words and 
even thoughts went baok and forth; while be¬ 
tween him and me all manner of abstractions 
and roughness lay. 

Well, my mamma loves me, at any rate; and 
Aunt Ruth, the Aunt Ruth he thinks so excellent. 
She lores me better than she does him; for she 
lectures him; and me she never does. 

Wednesday, 27th. 

We are to give a very large party to-Morrow, 
in consideration of—of Amy’s baby, in fact. 
Everybody wants a chance to see and get hold 
of Amy’s baby. And then we, his relatives, 
have a little pride to be gratified in showing 
him; for he is a superb fellow. 

The 29th. Morning. 

Baby behaved like a little prince. He had 
more dignity than any other of the oompany; 
for they passed him from hand to hand, tossed 
him, took him out into yard and garden, gab- 
bered to him incessantly in unknown tongues, 


and kissed him, as if they would take pieces out 
of his cheeks. He cooed a little, smiled a little; 
did not once cry, or go beside himself, in any 
way. 

Cousin Davy rode over, and was here at sup¬ 
per. He followed me when I went to the office 
to bring a book for papa and Dr. Holmes. He 
shut the door after him, and came close to me. 

“I’ve seen Bigelow to-day.” 

“Has he come?” starting; for Bigelow was of 
Qustavus’ party in California. 

“Yes, he’s come. He says there was a great 
smash-up there the day before he left” 

“A smash-up?” 

“Yes. They’ve been speculating, some of 
them, there, with a high hand. Bigelow kept 
clear of it He has brought home a pretty 
round sum. But Gustavus”—here he paused 
and looked at me; as if he were considering 
whether it was best to go on. 

“Well, what about Gustavus?” I asked, look¬ 
ing in all the wrong places for the book papa 
wanted. 

“Why, he has been at Sacramento, you know. 
Well, Bigelow was at San Francisco with every 
thing on board ready to sail, when news oame 
down that Spencer, Slidell & Co., together with 
two other companies, had—can’t you find the 
book, cousin?” 

“Had what?—yes; I shall find it shortly.” 

“That they were, in fact, going to ruin; were, 
in fact, gone to ruin. Bigelow wanted to stay to 
see what could be done. His brother was going 
immediately to see. If anything can be done for 
Gustavus, he well do it. But I’m sorry for him.” 

I pitied him for the downfall of his earth-built 
oitadel. But I knew that it would be good for 
him; and I trembled with gratefulness. My 
bands trembled; and I suppose my voice did, 
when I said—“I can’t think where that book 
is. I wish you would help me find it, Davy.” 
For I did not like to have him stand watching 
me. 

“I will.” But he did not. He came closer 
to me, looked me sharply in the face, stopped 
the hand that went here and there along the 
rows of books, and, holding it fast, said, “Cousin 
Clarissa, are you glad or sorry?” 

“I am glad. Beoause I think It would spoil 
him to go on with his whole soul set on his 
money.” 

“But your face is troubled.” 

“Well, I pity Gustavus, he will be so torn and 
upset, for a while. I am thinking too, that he 
may determine to stay and go over the same 
rough ground again.” 

Papa and Dr. Holmes now came in; for they 
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would wait for the book no longer. Papa put “No, indeed l” answered Mrs. Crane, who was 
his hand on it in an instant; it was just where playing with the three year’s-old Tommy Tracy, 
he told me I would find it “Not in this country, Judith 1 not by any means. 

“Ah, Clarissa 1” said he, looking up between I see you, Tommy.” Tommy was at bow-peep 
his glasses and his eyebrows. “You never find now, by his mother's chair. “Forinstance,your 
anything. Your mother is worth five hundred father was the son of a very, very poor man, who 
of you.” had a troop of children to provide for. My 

Finding that they would sit there in the round grandfather, both my grandfathers, were rich, 
irm-chairs to consult the book, at their leisure, So that—Tommy, Tommy, come and see if yon 
Davy and I had nothing left for us, but to join can find your marble. It is somewhere abont 
he company in the other rooms. me and in plain sight. So that, as I was going 

Aunt Ruth was holding Amy’s baby when we to say, your father began in nothing; now he is 
:ame out. Ren Frank and Amy looked on, every a wealthy man. Mine began in riches; but he 
noment, from their seat on the sofa; while stiff j died poor.” She was filled now with tender 
Alexander—stiff no longer—had his hand on > thoughts of her father. Tommy hunted her 
tunt’s chair, and bent a little over her and the j skirts and lap for his marble, but she did not 
>aby, as if he were her spouse, and baby’s pa. ; know that he was near. 


le did not notice us when we came; but Ruth 
lid. She called us to hear baby say—“gov, ; 
;ov;” which he did, simply upon her smiling 
lpon him, and without any of the clamorous 
sfforts others had made to induce him to talk. I 
vatched Alexander, while he and others watched 
lunt Ruth and baby. I saw that he had an air 
is if he were both proud and oontent. But I 
iave no more to say about him or anybody, this 
light. 

August 3rd. 

There came despatches, telegraphic and other, 
erifying the report brought by Bigelow. Bige- 
ow says that Gustavus has speculated in buying 
nd selling. That he has guarded himself con- 
cientiously against all manner of over-reaohing 
nd fraudulent proceedings; so that no man c a n 
ay with reference to a single business transac- 
ion of hi6—“you wronged me, sir, in this;” but 
hat, going straight-forward, with a clear brain 
•nd a strong will, everything has prospered in 
tis hands. He says that “ he's a frank, manly 
ellow;” and that “ everybody off there likes him.” 

I wish some sort of despatch, telegraphic, or 
nagnetic, would assure me how he will proceed. 

want to see him. I have the feeling that he 
hinks of me in his trouble, and would like it i 
r ery well, if he could sit or walk by my side, 
•nd spin out all his thoughts and feelings into 
vords. 

I met Judith Humphreys at Mr. Tracy’s to- 
lay. She has, all along, had blushing, smiling 
[uestions to put to Cousin Davy, touching his 
riend Gustavus. But, this day, she had lip- 
urlings and head-tossings. 

“This is the way 1” said she, twisting her para- 
ol vigorously. “People who begin in nothing, 
f they make ever so muoh show for a while, 
ilways end in nothing, at last, mind it when you ; 
sill.” 


Judith blushed and looked angry at what she 
said. She gathered the folds of her parasol, 
and said—“I don’t know as anybody ought to 
be twitted for their poor relations.” 

Mrs. Crane looked up surprised. “Judith 
Humphreys, you know I could not mean to twit 
you, as you say. You know I do not think 
poverty the least thing against one. On the 
contrary, in my mind, the very thing that most 
recommends your father, is, his having made 
his own way; educated himself, established him¬ 
self. I don’t know whether he is ashamed of 
the poverty of his good old father. If he is, it 
is the thing that most condemns him.” 

Judith looked as if she were a little ashamed 
of herself. “ To be sure—why, to be sure,” she 
began, in an apologetic tone; but Mrs- Crane 
talked with the noble and excellent Mrs. Tracj, 
and again hid Tommy’s marble. 

The 6/A. 

To-day Uncle Hurlbut received a newspaper 
from Gustavus, with the hasty dash of a penc 
at the commencement of the intended sailing o 
a certain ship, on a certain day. 

“Wind and weather permitting,” said ® 
Hurlbut, who dropped in to tell us about it, 
will be here early next week.” He had a we 
pleased look, as if he were speaking of a son 


Ah, there cannot be too much done up 40 n 
Hurlbut’s to make Gustavus’ weloome a glad on • 
“Poor fellow 1” they all call him, or all hut un » 
and with tears in their eyes. Unde does not srP 
to pity people who are made poor, if they 
good use of their hands. He does not 
see it, if people who have good use 0 
hands, stop to be pitied. He is curious 
how Gustavus will oarry himself under 8 
verses. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thursday morning , the Ilf A. 

Last evening, Unele Hurlbut came to onr 
village, bringing Amy to sit with ns while he 
was doing his business. Mamma and Aunt Ruth 
had gone out to see a sick woman; and so Amy 
and I sat in my chamber, as we used to sit, hour 
after hour, before she was married. We found 
it so good being by ourselves, going over the old 
times and the new, that, when uncle oame, we 
begged him to go on, and leave us to walk up. 

“Just as we have done, oh, so many times I” 
said Amy, with her loving eyes on my face. 

We were very thoughtful, very happy on our 
way. I heard it from Amy how no human being 
has such reason to be grateful as she, with such 
a good, such a dear husband, such a blessed little 
baby, and so many good friends. She heard it 
from me that I am thankful, and, most of the 
time, happy; but that I have had many dis¬ 
turbances in the last three or four years. We 
laughed some over them; and I, at least, let a 
few silent tears drop on the way; for I was a 
little disoouraged. In my utter ignorance of 
what was to oome—between Qustavus and me, I 
mean—the future looked dark to me. I dreaded 
it. I wished that, some way, I might sleep and 
dream out the rest of my days. 

By-and-bye we were there; and, while I sat 
resting for the walk back, they talked in the 
Btill way that suited the twilight time, about 
Qustavus’ boyhood. Aunt told us little anec¬ 
dotes of him, gave us accounts of his pretty, 
loving ways, as if he were her own boy. Uncle 
lid not say much. He sat with his ohin on his 
band, and with a look as if his thoughts were 
r ar away. We knew, when he spoke, of what he 
iad been thinking; for he said—“he was always 
k manly, sensible fellow. He had something that 
vas reasonable and like a man, about him, even 
rhen he was a little thing; never exacting any 
bing; hardly ever asking for anything; taking 
Fhnt we gave—not as our own boys have always 
one; but often with moist eyes; and, always, 

8 if he were grateful, as if he felt it was not his 
f right. Did you ever think of it, mother?” 

“Yes, indeed 1” replied aunt, speaking ear- 
estly, and with tears coming. “It was always 
grief to me. It has been ever since he went 
way; for we can know how eager he really was 
>r money, and clothes, and books, and eveiy 
img, by the way he has worked and saved to get 
iem, since he has been gone. I am so sorry he 
as lost it all; because he won *t let us do anything 
•r him, as he would if he were our own child.” 

“Ive got some cents in my box. I’ll give 
im them, any way,” said good little Johnny. I 


A quick, light step came up to the house. A 
tall, compact shape, with a certain air of digni¬ 
fied grace, both in attitude and outline, was in 
the door of the room where we sat. We all 
: sprang to our feet and gave little thrilling cries 
of joy. One moment the shape halted in the 
door, and the dark eyes ran inquiringly over 

the group; then we heard a gushing voice say_ 

“father—mother.” 

Aunt took him in her arms and wept. He too 
wept. I knew how tender and grateful his heart 
was toward those who were welcoming him out 
of the deep places in their hearts, as if they were 
his own parents, as if that were his own home, 
j He kissed unde too; laughing a little, as he did 
| it; but with the tears starting afresh. He kissed 
us all. He held us in his arms, looking steadily 
in our faces; he did not say much, though. He 
seemed too much moved. He said, drawing a 

long breath as of relief after a turbulent time_ 

“oh, I am glad to be at home once more.” 

I stayed until a late hour, and then Qustavus 
brought me home. 

Oh, the night was so blue, clear and still! I 
am sure there was never before so still and blue 
a night. Qustavus looked up to the familiar 
stars, away to the dark, familiar woods and hills, 
and then home to my face. He seemed not to 
know what to say; how to express the deep plea¬ 
sure and thankfulness. But he told me that he 
loves me with his whole heart; and that he would 
no longer have stayed so far from me, for all the 
gold in California. 

“Good!” thought I. “He will be content with 
me, then, if he has no heaps of gold. And he 
. know that I don’t love and accept him, for 
his money. This is good! I am glad!” 

! “Clarissa loves me a little, don’t she?” asked 
he. He had been watching my face. 

“Yes.” 

Only a little ?” gathering my hand close to 
his heart. I did not speak, at once; and he re¬ 
peated the question. 

“She loves you forty times more than you 
ever can her; ever!” 

“ We will see about that,” laughing and kissing 
my finger-tips. 

Evening. 

Gustavus has been here. He and papa have 
| gone out now together, to see some of the people. 

See if this isn’t outrageous bad! Spencer, 
Slidell & Co., lost only one speculation, and this 
comparatively a paltry one. He is richer than 
a Jew. I do not let him touch me, since this 
came out. I pretend that I will have nothing 
to do with him, since it was no rich Jew that I 
accepted; but a poor fellow who had neither 
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money nor home. He laughs heartily, gets my 
hand and keeps it, in spite of me. The rest 
laugh; even btiff Alexander. They think it 
rather a fine thing that he is so rich. I care 
nothing about it, beyond this; it would have 
been discouraging to lose all that for which he 
had been striving for so many years. And he 
can now have an easy, comfortable time; while I 
can help Cousin Henry along a little, can do 
whatever I wish for Mrs. Cormick and many 


other poor people. Our minister has a hard 
time with his large family, and low salaTy. I 
will make his heart cheerful and strong, by 
giving him a hundred dollars every year that he 

and I live. I will- 

But Qustavus comes without papa. I suppose 
I may as well let my diary go, after this. I sup¬ 
pose my head and my hands will be full of Gus- 
tavus, so that there will be no time or ohancefor 
writing in a diary. 


“WHEN YOU AND I WERE BOYS.” 

BY D. HARDY, JR. 

Oh, do you not remember well our childhood's As stars as bright at morning time, are banished by 
gleesome hours, the Bun; 

When all around was beautiful, our life-path filled Our old school-mates, those cherished ones, vho 

with flow’rs, shared our childhood's joys, 

When silver clouds o'erswept the sky and earth-land Had roamed afar from childhood’s home since yon 
seemed so fair, and I were boys. 

That you and I but little dreamed of life’, fart- go 8ad and ^ hM b „ n the change the w«U 

coming cure? oft-times eeeme lone, 

And do yon not remember well our childhood’. Eut , th(J oh is onrselve , f or „e hare older 
transient joys. 

And all onr dream, of future hliee when yon and I We .^° f ™’ d ftot life hat b mlD y care, to oloodtto 
were boys? youthful brow, . 

So lovely then appeared the earth with its o'er- j Hath wrongs and ills, and sorrows deep to make « 
arching sky, spirit bow; . . 

That often-times we almost wished that we might We've found that life is but a dream, thattrsnsie® 
never die; are its joys, .j 

But seasons now have come and gone and years And for those sunny days we sigh, when you an 

have rolled away, were boys. 

For Time in his swift march speeds on with nnre- And we have formd onr Ufe _ path here is not o'er- 

enting sway, grown with flowers, 

A change is stamped on all things now, and gone p<)r ^ now are tempe8t8 where once they 

are childhood’s joys, . . . 

*> . , .. , , a : were but showers; ... 

But 0 er thorn day. we love to mueo when you and We h f d ^ ^ of earth are ml)«• 

I were boys. . . 

to decay, , _ 

I stately stood upon the shore of old Contoocook’s The loved, the good, the beautiful must quicKiy P®" 
stream, away, ( . 

Where we once loved in days agone to wander and That we, within the darksome grave “mo* 
to dream; human joys;” . u 

'Tis true the sun in tracks of red went down the Ah! sad and bitter truths we've learned since 

Western sky, an d I were boys. 

The rtara a. beautiful and bright were gleaming still : g w d our U v« on ertth, *bat’ 

on high, r 

As when in boyhood’s days agone, we shared each | Q IJwJIfrwdwffl find a home, a mansion in ** 
other s joys, 

But ead and strange had boon the change since yon wU l enter not, where W# 

and I were boys. 

will never cease, 

The friends we loved so fondly then, who shared our j Where streams of love are flowing fifom ® 

scenes of mirth, • fount of peace; ^ j*. 

Who cheered ns with their loving smiles had left the More lovely then will be our home, more laswn b 
scenes of earth; our joys. «*hotb 

An yes, the friends of childhood’i years had perished : More happy will our spirits be than when 
0 " 0b3 ' on '’ I were boy.. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP A GIPSEY GIRL. 


BT AH H S. 8TBPH1H8. 

[Entered, according to the Aet of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

» CONTDTUBD TOOK PAGK 208. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I slept heavily for hoars, so heavily that all 
the sweet noises of morning failed to arouse me. 
It was a suspension of consciousness that pro> 
bably saved me from a brain fever, or perhaps 
utter frenzy. It seems that I had looked myself 
in, and all day Maria, unconscious of my return, 
had not thought of looking for me till Turner 
came home, for a moment, to inquire after us. 
He found Jupiter still saddled, wandering around 
the wilderness, hungry and forlorn enough. This 
excited his fears, and, directly, the faithful old 
man was knocking at my chamber door. The 
noise was not enough to arouse me, and receiving 
no answer he grew desperate, and dashing open 
the door with his foot, found me prone upon the 
carpet with my arms around the bronze coffer, 
my soiled garments lying in torn masses around 
me, and my pale features quivering from beneath 
the scarlet kerchief, with which I had confined 
the riding-hat to my head. 

The stillness of death, itself, was not more pro¬ 
found than the sleep into which I had fallen; but 
at last, the gushes of fresh air they let in upon 
me—aromatic vinegars, and the desperate Bhake 
that Turner gave me in his terror, had its effect 
—I stood up, stiffened in every limb, and in a 
sort of trance, for all consciousness was locked 
like ice in my bosom. 

Slowly, and with many pangs, the remem¬ 
brance of what had happened came baok to me. 
The bronze coffer at my feet—the sight of my 
garments brought baok a consciousness of all that 
[ had learned and suffered during the last night. 
[ took up the ooffer and placed it, reverently, on 
i table. Turner and Maria watched me, with 
inxious curiosity. The box was a singular one, 
md covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics, into 
irhich the red soil of the bank had introduced 
tself. I took no heed of Turner’s astonishment; 
>ut, self-oentred and stern, asked him if Lord 
31are—I did not call him father—still lived. 

“Yes,” answered the old man, and all his fea¬ 
tures commenced to quiver, “he lives—he has 


asked for you again and again. Where have you 
been, Zana?” 

I did not reply. The stern duty that lay upon 
me hardened all my senses; the old man’s right 
to question me passed for nothing. I asked what 
time it was, as if he had not spoken. 

It was four in the afternoon. Lord Clare had 
inquired for me so often, that Turner determined, 
spite of Lady Catharine’s prohibition, to bring 
me to his presence. 

“Go,” said the old man, gently—“go change 
that dress, and drive, if it is possible, that deathly 
white from your cheek; there is no resemblance 
now between you and her; that icy faoe will dis¬ 
appoint him. Look like yourself, Zana—like 
her!” 

I went at his bidding and changed my dress, 
arranged and braided my hair with fingers as 
stiff, and, it seemed to me, as nerveless as iron. 
The pallor did not leave my cheek; the blood 
flowed still and icily in my veins: all the sweet 
impulses of humanity seemed dead within me. I 
remembered a scarlet ribbon which lay in the 
box, with a piece of gold attached. The journal 
had given me its history. The gold was my 
father’s first gift to his gipsey wife. I remem¬ 
bered well finding the ribbon in his vest, and 
carrying it away with a sharp infantile struggle, 
full of glee and baby triumph. He allowed me 
to keep it. Yet it was her dearest maiden orna¬ 
ment, the earliest sacrifice that she had made to 
him. The event was impressed on my mind, 
because it brought forth the first angry word 
that I ever remember from my mother. On 
seeing me come forward, holding up the ribbon, 
and shouting as it floated behind me, I remem¬ 
ber well the quiok flash of her eyes, the eager 
bound which she made toward me, and the clutch 
of her hand as she wrested away my treasure. 

My father laughed, lightly, at the struggle, but 
she bore the ribbon away, and did not appear 
again for hours. 

As this memory pressed upon my mind, I 
entered the room where Turner awaited me, 
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took oat the ribbon, and hong it with the gold 
around my neok. 

“Do I look like her now?” I said, turning upon 
the old man with steady coldness. 

He did not reply. His distended eyes were 
fixed on the antique rings in my ears—a sort of 
terror possessed him at the sight. 

“Zana, where did you get those aocursed 
things?” he said. 

I did not answer, but took my mother’s jour¬ 
nal from the ooffer and closed the lid over the 
gold. 

Turner followed me from the room, evidently 
filled with awe by the cold stateliness of my 
demeanor. 

With a heart harder than the nether millstone, 
I entered the house which held my dying father. 
No misgivings of humanity possessed me—my 
soul was cruel in its purpose, and my footsteps 
fell like iron upon the tessellated vestibule. 

Upon the staircase we met Lady Catharine 
Irving. She confronted me with her impatient 
wrath and ordered me back, denouncing Turner 
for having introduced me a second time against 
her commands. I listened patiently till she had 
done, and then put her aside as I would have re¬ 
moved her lap dog, and sternly pursued my way, 
leaving Turner behind. 

I opened the door of Lord Clare’s chamber. A 
voice from the bed, feeble and sharp as that of 
an old man, called out, 

“Turner, Turner, is it you? Have you found 
the child?” 

I strode up to the bed and bent over the dying 
man. My hair almost touched his forehead. The 
glow of his great, feverish eyes spread, like fire, 
over my face. 

When he saw me that sharp face began to 
quiver, and over each cheek there darted a 
burning spot, as if a red rose leaf had unfurled 
upon it He lifted his long arms, and would 
have clasped them over my neck, but they fell 
back, quivering, upon the bed. With his lips 
drawn apart, and the glitter of his eyes growing 
fearful, he lay gazing at the ruby rings that 
weighed down my ears. 

“ Those, those I—the rubies! How came they 
here?—what demon has looked them into those 
ears? Out with them, Zana—out with them, 
they are accursed!” 

He held up those pale hands and grasped 
eagerly at the ear-rings, but I drew back, stand¬ 
ing upright by his bed. 

“They are my inheritance,” I said, “touch 
them not.” 

“They are aocursed,” he faltered, struggling 
to his elbow, “the symbols of treachery and 


blood—they were in her ears—the sorceress— 
the poisoner—they were in her ears that night” 

“ I know it. They belonged to old Papila, the 
grand-dame of my mother, the Gitanilla whom 
you married in the vaults of the Alhamra. I am 
her child.” 

“And mine!” he oried, casting up his arms as 
he fell backward upon the pillows. 

I drew back, repulsing those quivering arms 
with a motion of my hand. They fell heavily 
upon the bed clothes. A groan burst from his 
lips, and, from beneath his dosed eyelids, I saw 
two great tears roll slowly downward. 

For one moment the heart within me was 
stirred with an impulse of compassion. I took 
one of the pale hands in mine, the touch softened 
me 8till more. The word father trembled on my 
lips—another moment and I must have fallen to 
my knees by his side. But that instant Lady 
Catharine Irving laid her hand on my arm. 

“Go,” she said, in a hoarse whisper. “Inso¬ 
lent, begone!” 

I shook off her detested touoh and drew 
myself sternly up. “Hence, woman,” I ex- 
claimed, pointing to the door with my band— 
“hence, and leave me alone with my father!” 

She turned livid with rage, but kept her 
ground, attempting to force me from the bed: 
but she might as well have tried her puny 
strength on a rock. 

“Catharine, go, it is my child,” said a faint 
voice from the bed; “leave us together.” 

“ It is against the physician’s orders—his min 
wanders—it is madness!” exclaimed the woman, 
addressing Turner, who followed her; “yon rij 1 
bear witness, good Turner, that at the last 
mind wandered.” 

Lord Clare’s eyes opened, and were bent, wi 
a look of ineffable love upon my face, “my 0 
—my child!” he murmured, repeating the name 
as if the sound were sweet to him. Then looking 
at Turner, he whispered, “there must be some 
new proof. Those rings, take them from her 
for, before the God of heaven, she is my own 
chiid.” . 

“He raves—he is insane!” cried Lady s 
rine, attempting to dash me aside. 

I have said that my heart was hard a® 8 
when I entered that chamber. A momen 
tenderness had softened it, but the presence 
this woman petrified it again. Still I co 
share in this unholy strife around my 8 
death bed without a shudder: my very son 
volted from the contest whioh might eD8ue .. 
persisted in remaining. I took the ban 
had been feebly extended toward me, an P - e 
the journal of my mother into its clasp- 
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ride swiftly away. Just then the clock chimed 
three and a half o'clock. 


lifted up the papers, held them waring before his 
eyes, and muttering, “it is her’s—it is her’s 
cowered down into the bed and began to weep 
piteously. 

“What papers are those?” almost shrieked 
Lady Catharine, attempting to possess them, but 
the dying man dragged them beneath the bed 
olothes. “It is forbidden him to read—he shall 
not attempt it!” 

Lord Clare started up in bed, and pointed his 
long, fleshless finger toward the door. 

“Woman,” he cried, in a voioe that made her 
creep slowly baokward—“woman, intermeddle 
no more—leave me with these papers and my 
Qod!” 

The astonished and terrified woman crept 
abjectly from the room with her pallid face 
averted. ' 

Lord Clare still sat upright, unfolding the 
yellow and time-stained journal of my mother 
with his shaking hands. 

“Fling back the curtains,” he cried. “Nay, 
nay, my eyes are dim—bring lights—bring lights. 
Ha, yes, that is the sunset, let me read it by the 
last sun I shall ever see!” 

Turner had drawn back the bed curtains, 
twisting the silk in rich masses around the 
heavy ebony posts. But this was not enough, 
with a sweep of his arms he sent all the glowing 
silk back from the nearest window, letting in a 
burst of the golden sunset. 

And by this light my dying father began to 
read the records of a heart he had broken. It 
was terrible to witness the eagerness with which 
his glittering eyes ran over the paper. New 
vitality had seized upon him: he sat upright and 
firm as an oak in the bed which had quivered to 
his nervous trembling a few minutes before. 

I entered the room determined to spare no 
pang to the dying man—to shrink from nothing 
that might send baok an avenging torture for 
all that he had dealt to my mother, but I was 
young and I was human. The blood that beat 
in his almost pulseless heart flowed in my veins 
also. I could not look upon him there—so pale, 
so full of deathly beauty—and be his execu¬ 
tioner. I turned away resolved to spare him 
the details of my mother’s death. I met Lady 
Catharine again upon the stairs, and she shrunk 
back from me as if I had been a riper. It gave 
me no pain, I was scarcely conscious of her pre- : 
sence. 

I awoke in the night from a broken and un¬ 
healthy sleep. Turner’s voice and the tramp of 
Jupiter outside my window had aroused me. I 
raised the sash and looked out in time to see the 
old man throw himself on Jupiter’s back and 


I could not sleep again. A remembr an ce of 
the scene by my father’s death bed—the know¬ 
ledge that now he had full proof that I was in¬ 
deed his child, came with startling acuteness to 
my mind. I reflected that in that house my 
mother had lived her brief period of happiness, 
and known the anguish that at last drove her to 
death. Never had I felt her memory so keenly, 
or her presence so near. A craving desire to 
draw my soul closer to her’s by material things 
seized upon me. The sitting-room which I could 
remember her to have occupied, and that had 
been so often alluded to in her journal, had never 
been opened since she left it. Turner and Maria 
avoided the very passage which led to it, and I 
had shared somewhat in this spirit of avoidance. 
Now a desire possessed me to visit that room. 
The key was lost, Turner had often told me that, 
but bolts were of little consequence to me then. 

I dressed hurriedly and let myself into the gar¬ 
den. Around the old stone balcony the vines 
had run riot for years, weaving themselves luxu¬ 
riously around the carved tracery and the rich 
balustrades in fantastic and leafy masses. 

I tore these vines asunder, baring the old 
steps and scattering them with dead leaves, as I 
made my way to the baloony, which was literally 
choked up with the silky tufts of the clematis 
vines, run to seed, and passion flowers out of 
blossom. The nails, grown rusty in the hinges, 
gave way as I pulled at the shutters closed for 
years and years. Then the sash-door yielded 
before me, and I stood in the room my mother 
had inhabited; the first human being that had 
trod its floor since she left it on that bitter, 
bitter night. How well I remembered it! Then 
I had stood by her side a little child; now I was 
a woman alone in its desolation. I sat down in 
the darkness till the first tints of dawn revealed 
all its dreary outlines. A pile of cushions lay at 
my feet, and gleams of the original crimson came 
up through the dust. On those cushions I had 
crouched, watching her through my half shut 
lashes as she sat in the easy-ohair, meditating 
her last appeal to the merciless heart of her 
husband. 

A cashmere shawl, moth-eaten, and, with its 
gorgeous tints almost obliterated, hung over the 
chair, sweeping the dim oarpet with its dusty 
fringes. Pictures gleamed around me through 
a veil of dust; and vases full of dead flowers 
stood on the mosaic tables; when I touched the 
leaves they crumbled to powder beneath my fin¬ 
gers. I beat the cushions free from their de¬ 
facement, and reverently shook out the folds of 
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my mother’s shawL These were the objects she j It sounds in the depths of my soul yet—the 
had touched last, and to me they were sacred, j pathetic anguish of those words! I could not 
The rest I left in its dreariness, glad that time \ move; my lips clung together: a stillness like 
and creeping insects had spread a pall oyer them. | that of the grave fell over us both. He hid 
Seated in her chair, I watched the dawn break taken me, the implacable ohild, for the wronged 
slowly over the garden. It seemed as if I were \ mother; his cold lips lay passive upon my hands, 
waiting for something—as if some object, sacred > and I had no power to fling them off. 
to her memory, had called me to that room, and > He meekly lifted his head, those burning 
placed me in that chair. It was a dull morning. J were filled with tears, in which they seemed to 
Tints that should have been rosy took a pale violet j float like stars reflected in water, 
hue in the east. The birds were beginning to j “You will not speak it, Aurora, and i » 
wake up, but as yet they only moved dreamily in < dying?” he murmured, clasping his arms over 
the leaves. No wind was astir, and the shadows » my neck, and drawing his head upward to mj 
of night still lay beneath the trees of the wilder- j bosom, till I could feel the sharp, quick pants o( 
ness. The stillness around was funereal. £ his heart close to mine. “I have been years and 

Unconsciously I listened. Yet whomoould I ex-1 years searching for the thing forgiveness; and 
pect? What human being ever entered that room j now, when your lips alone can speak it, they will 
sacred to the memory of one unhappy woman? j not! I am waiting, Aurora— but you will not let 
At length there came upon this stillness a ; me die! To wait is torture—but you will not 
sound that would have startled another, but 11 speak!” 

sat motionless and waited. It was like the > Oh, my God, forgive me; but the black biow 
struggling of some animal through the flower > of Egypt rose like gall in the bottom of my 
thickets—the unequal tread of footsteps—short • when he spoke of torture in that prayerful 
pauses and quick gasps of breath. Then a feeble j broken-hearted manner. I forgot him, thougl 
clambering up the steps, and there, upon the l he lay heavy as death upon my bosom, an 
balcony, stood my father. j thought only of the real torture under whic- 

My heart ceased to beat; for the universe I \ she, for whom I was mistaken, had perishea 
could not have moved or spoken. He was dressed > My heart rose hard and strong, repelling 1 
so strangely, his under garments all white as j feeble flutter of his with the heave of an ,r01 
snow, with that gorgeous gown of Damascus silk \ shaft. 

folded over like the great wings on an angel. [ ' “It is not Aurora —I am not your gipsej 
His head was bare, and the locks curled over the | Lord Clare, but her child—the foundling of y° l 
pallid forehead, crisped with a dampness that 11 servant—the scoff of your whole race, 
afterward knew was the death sweat. j* Zana!” 

He stood within the window, with those great, < “Zana!” he repeated, lifting his eyeswit^ 
burning eyes bent upon me. Their look was un-1 bewildered and mournful look, “that was o 
earthly—their brightness terrible; but there was ^ child; but, Aurora, how many times shall 
no shrinking in my heart. I hardened under it j Where is she? Have I not come all this wear 
as steel answers to the flame. \ way to find her? Where is she, Zana? 

After shaking the dust from my mother’s! “I gave you her journal,” I said, 
shawl, I had laid it baok upon the chair as it j “Yes, yes, I have it here under my ^ 
was at first; but when I sat down the folds were | will find it by-and-bye, but let it be a litt e w 
disturbed, and fell around my shoulders, till, un- j She, Aurora, herself, this writing i8 not org 
consciously, I had been draped with them much \ ness; and I say again, child, I am dying ^ 
as was my mother’s custom. Thus I appeared j “I have nothing but what she has vri11 ^^ 
before her husband and my father, ignorant of s answered, shrinking from his questions as i 
the appalling likeness that struck his dying heart > had been poinards. 

to the centre. *»But she does not tell aH—not a wo™^ £ , 

He stood for a whole minute in the sheltered \ that night, 
window, never turning his eyes a moment from j talked about 
my face. Then with a feeble stillness, taking <; see how long 
eaoh step as a child begins to walk, he glided j yet. Tell me 
toward me, and, sinking on his knees at my feet, ; miserable, miserable night.” . 

took my two hands softly in his, and laid his ; “Ask her in Eternity!” I said, atternp i ^ 
damp forehead upon them. ; f ree myself from his embrace. “If the eft 

“Aurora—Aurora, forgive me—I am dying— > give, ask forgiveness of her there!” 

1 “ f He drew beck upon hie knees «PP°'“” ? 


She was going sou.—-- 
ring, but thot is not easy, 

have been about It, and not** 
oinoe ta»* 
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himself by the marble pressure of his hands 
upon my arms. 

“Dead. Is Aurora dead?” fell in a whisper 
from his white lips. “Is she waiting for me 
there ?” 

“She is dead!” I answered. 

“When, how, where did she die?” he ques¬ 
tioned, with sudden energy, and a glitter of the 
eye that burned away all the tears. 

I hesitated one minute—an evasion was on my 
Ups. I oould not tell him how his victim had 
died, it was striking a poinard into the last strug¬ 
gles of waning life. Suffering from the agony of 
his look 1 turned my head away; the fringe of 
my mother’s shawl caught in the ruby ear-rings 
that was swayed by the motion. A fiery pain 
shot through my temple again; the gipsey blood 
ran hot and bitterly in my veins. His voioe was 
in my ear again, feeble, but commanding. 

“Speak—how did Aurora die?” 

The answer sprung like burning lava to my 
lips. I forgot that it was a dying man to whom 
I spoke. My words have rung back to my own 
soul ever since dear and sharp as steel. 

“ Your wife—my mother—voae stoned to death by 
her tribe in the snow mountains back of Grenada l” 

My father sprang to his feet. For a moment 
he stood up, stiff and stark, like a marble shaft: 
then he reeled forward and lay prone upon the 
cushions, with a cry that made every nerve in 
my body quake. 

That cry, that prostrate form, oh, God, forgive 
me, barbarian that I was—my voice had smitten 
him to the soul. I, his only child, had fiendishly 
hurled him down to die! I looked upon him 
where he lay, ghastly and quivering, like a 
shot eagle, among the oushions. All the sweet 
memories of my infanoy oame back: a remem¬ 
brance of the first tender kisses those lilac lips 
had pressed on my forehead, seemed burning 
there in curses of my oruelty. I knelt down 
beside him, humbled to the dust with self-re¬ 
proach, raoked with an anguish so scathing, that 
while I longed to perish by his side, it seemed 
as if I were doomed to live on forever and ever. 

I felt a shudder creep over his limbs as I bent 
over and touohed him. 

“ Father, oh, my father,” I cried, in terrible 
anguish, “speak! say that I have not killed 
you l” 

He did not speak; he did not move; his eyes 
were eloBed; his pale hand lay nerveless upon 
the oarpet. An awful ohill crept over me. I felt 
like a murderess strioken with the first curse of 
my orime. Noises oame from the balcony, people 
were scrambling up the steps, probably aroused 
by that fearful cry. I heard Turner’s voioe— 

Vol. XXIV_10 


other persons were with him. One a profes¬ 
sional-looking man, who held a roll of paper in 
his hand; another followed, carrying an inkstand 
bristling with pens. The first man sat down by 
a table, upon which some vases stood, and, un¬ 
rolling a parchment, looked keenly at Turner. 

“Awake him gently, there is no time to lose: 
this terrible effort must soon terminate all.” 

Turner knelt down by his master, and I drew 
baok, waiting breathlessly for him to speak; my 
very salvation seemed hanging on his first word. 
How white he grew! how those old hands shook 
as they touohed the pale fingers that had fallen 
over the oushion. It was a long time before that 
good old man could master the tears that swelled 
to his throat. The stillness was profound. No 
one stirred; the barrister sat with one hand 
pressed on the will he had come to execute; the 
other held a pen suspended motionless. 

“Will he sign now?” questioned the man, in 
a low voice; “it is all that is wanting.” 

t Turner stood up, and his white face was re¬ 
vealed to the barrister, who began to roll up the 
parchment 

“Good heavens, iB it so?” he exclaimed, in a 
suppressed voice, “and in this strange place?” 

“My master, oh, my master!” cried Turner, 
falling upon his knees, and oalling aloud as he 
lifted the pale hand of the dead, and laid it re¬ 
verently on the still bosom, “oh, would to God I 
had died for thee!” 

I looked on the old man with wonder and envy. 
He oould weep, but I was frozen into stone—he 
could toach the beloved hand, I was afraid even 
to look that way. The curse of my gipsey in¬ 
heritance was upon me; the first act in the great 
drama of revenge on my mother’s enemieB was 
performed, and it had left me branded, heart and 
soul. I sat cowering by the dead like a criminal, 
not like the avenger of a great wrong. I had built 
up walls of granite between myself and the dead, 
I, his only child. 

The rush of all these thoughts on my brain 
stifled me. I could no longer endure the pre¬ 
sence of the living nor the dead, but arose and 
descended into the garden. Turner followed me, 
weeping, and evidently with a desire to oomfort 
me. I, wishing to avoid him, was still held by a 
sort of fascination under the windows of the 
death ohamber. A litter stood beneath the bal¬ 
cony, on which a mattress had been placed; I 
knew what it was for, and lingered near it with 
my eyes uplifted to the room above. There was 
a faint conversation, smothered whispers, and a 
muffled tread of feet upon the oarpet. 

I know not how or whence she oame, but Maria 
stood at my side, with her hands clasped in the 
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ehock of a first terrible surprise, tearless and 
hashed, a picture of mute sorrow. We were both 
looking upward. We saw them as they lifted 
him from the cushions, and bore him forward 
over the trampled vines to the broken steps. The 
faces of these men wore a look of stern sorrow. 
They descended, very slowly, while Turner stood 
below with arms uplifted, prepared to reoeive 
the dead. 

The men paused, half way down the steps, to 
free a portion of the Oriental gown which had 
entangled itself in the balustrade. Just then a 
first beam of the sunrise fell across that marble 
faoe—oh, how beautiful it was, how mournfully 
beautiful 1 Dim blue shadows lay around the 
closed eyelids. The deathly white of the forehead 
gleamed out from the golden auburn of his hair 
. and beard, whioh the sunshine struck aslant, and 
the wind softly stirred in terrible oontrast with 
the stillness of the faoe and limbs. A look of 
holy quiet, more heavenly than a smile, lay 
around his mouth; the very winds of morning 
seemed gross for disturbing the solemn stillness 
of that day upon him. 

Years and years after, when I stood an old 
woman before “ Rubens' descent from the Cross," 
in the cathedral at Antwerp, the remembrance 
of my dead father, as they bore him down those 
steps, rose before me vividly as the pioture. 

The women at the foot of the cross, dark and 
Oriental like us, dumb with grief as we were. 
The old man standing in sorrowful readiness to 
reoeive his lord—the stem faces above—rich 
drapery in contrast with the white whioh sur- ] 
rounds the Christ—the solemn hush that lies 
upon every object, even those in aotion. Above 
all, the wonderful beauty of that drooping faoe, 
the sublime stamp of Buffering upon feature and 
limb—the holy stillness that lay upon the Christ, 
all reminded me of my father as they bore him 
away. With the shock of that remembrance I 
fainted, and fell upon the pavement beneath the 
pioture, adding the foroe of actual, ever haunting 
grief to the piotured suffering that had struck 
me to the earth. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Ongb more I passed the threshold of my 
father's house—the threshold upon which I had 
slept a child-beggar and an infant outcast; for 
the first time I trod over the spot not only 
without bitterness, but in humility of souL I 
followed the dead body of my father, whose I6ve 
I had repulsed, whose repentanoe I had rejected. 
That one idea drove all the evil blood from my 
heart; I would have crept after him on my knees 


before every proud remnant of his race, could 
the aot have appeased this thought within me. 

It was early in the morning, so early that not 
even a servant was astir. The men trod lightly 
over the marble vestibule and up the broad etair- 
case; often that thick oarpet muffled their steps: 
and thus our mournful group entered Lord Clare's 
ohamber without disturbing a soul in the house. 

Even the valet that had been left to watch with 
him when old Turner was sent away, was not 
aroused from the deep slumber whioh had over¬ 
taken him, in an easy-chair wheeled to a remote 
corner of the room. 

Life had passed out, and death entered the 
room, while that man, like the apostles of old, 


slept on his post. 

They laid my father on his bed, and then 
gathered in a group near the window, pallid and 
anxious, whispering together. At tim ® 8 
pers are more distinot then words—I heard a 
The lawyer held a parchment roll still in his 
hand; Turner looked wistfully at it, then at me. 

“No, it is of no more value than blank paper, 

said the lawyer, answering the look; “and wone, 

the old will, which would have given all w bis 
power to the nephew, was destroyed in anti¬ 
cipation of this. Lady Catharine sweeps every 
thing I" IIV . Wl 

“It was not that,” said Turner, ‘ bu 
memory, let it be saved from idle gossip, 
only known to us that my lord left this room m 
night Why make the manner or P lftC0 . 01 
t death a wonder for people that have no ng 


Inquire about it?” 

“We can be silent,” answered the lavy » 

Looking at his clerk. . 

“Do, for the sake of all who loved him, 
this parchment, it is useless, let us forg 
We know that his last wish was to pro ^ 
her poor, poor child.” Turner beckoned 
Bpoke that I. should advance. „ j, 

“Zana,” he said, taking the P®f° h . left 
would have made you rich. In this will voo: 
Greenhurst and muoh other prop 7 ^ 

had he lived only a few minutes longer*** 
have been well. But God, who baa madejo ^ 
orphan, leaves you still with ol 0 
this will and to me he has spokest or 7 ftf 
his child. Shall it be so proclaimed 
the secret reete with us. Shells derl^ 
memory with it ?” , _ .tost 

Oh, how thankful I was for this powe to ^ 
in a little for the cruelty of my so 
first time that day tears came to my J 
« Save his memory,” I said; “ le 10 blfcke a 
outcast No word or look of mine s 
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This resolution reconciled me somewhat to 
myself. I stole toward the bed, and through 
my tears gazed upon that marble face. 

"Oh, my father, can yon hear me?” I mur- 
mnred. “It is yonr ohild—not the demon who 
refused to forgive—but you an forgiven. In 
eternity you have seen the wronged one, and 
(instead of curses she has filled your immortality 
with, blessings. I see them upon this face, that 
in its ineffable calm forgives even me who was 
implacable.” 

The broken sobs and murmurs in which I 
uttered these words of grief awoke the valet, 
who arose and came toward the window. Tur¬ 
ner advanoed. 

"Go arouse the family, the Earl of Clare is 
dead.” 

The man went out after one wild look at the 
remains of his lord. 

Directly the chamber was filled. Weeping 
domestics crowded the ante-room. Lady Catha¬ 
rine and her son stood by the death couoh; the ' 
mother lost in noisy grief; the young man white 
and tearless as the dead face upon which he 
gazed. 

As Lady Catharine removed the embroidered 
handkerchief from her face, her eyes fell upon 
me where I stood by the window near the strange 
lawyer. Her face flushed, and she came toward 
ns. 

" How long has this girl been in Lord Clare’s 
chamber? How dare she insult our grief by in¬ 
truding here?” 

She spoke anxiously, casting sidelong glances 
at the parchment whioh the lawyer still held. 

"She came with me—she saw him when he 
died,” answered the old man. 

“And were you here also?” questioned Lady 
Catharine, sharply, of the lawyer. 

He bowed. 

The lady forgot her tears and the grief, which, 
at first, had disturbed the sacred quiet of that j 
death chamber. 

"Did he send for you?” she continued. 

"He did, my lady.” 

"And for her?” she cried, with a disdainftil 
wave of the hand toward me. 

"His last wish was to see her.” 

This evasive, but lawyer-like reply, irritated 
her afresh. 

"What is that in your hand?” she cried, and 
taking even this wary man by surprise, she 
reaohed forth her hand, secured the parchment, 
and eagerly unrolled it. She began to read; her 
thin lips grew almost imperceptible; and her 
light blue eyes, the most cruel color on earth, 
when filled with malioe, became repulsive as 


those of a venomous reptile. They darted from 
line to line, growing fiercer and more hideous 
each instant, till her face became perfectly color¬ 
less. 

At last her eyes dropped to the bottom of the 
document, a glare of delight shot from them, and 
striking the parchment with her open handB, she 
looked round upon us, with a smile of triumphant 
malice, horrible in that place and presence. 

"It is not signed—it was not his work, but 
yours!” she cried, forgetting all respeot for Hie 
dead in her fiendish exultation. “Go forth, one 
and all, your presence here is an insult!” 

8he waved her hand haughtily toward the door. 
But the lawyer and his clerk alone answered it. 
She still pointed her finger toward the door. 
Turner withstood the gesture firmly, but still with 
that respect which men of his class habitually 
render to those of superior station. 

"Madam,” he said, “you have seen it written 
by his own order that this young girl was Lord 
Clare’s child. Surely it cannot be that you wish 
her sent altogether from his dwelling while he is 
lying there ?” 

"I deny it; there is no proof that she is his 
ohild, not the least,” she retorted, pale with 
anger, and casting a furtive look at the bed as 
if she feared those marble lips might move and 
contradict her. “ What proof is there in an un¬ 
signed paper drawn up at a distanoe, and without 
his knowledge?” 

"Before God and before the dead!” answered 
J Turner, looking upward, and then bowing his 
forehead solemnly toward the death couch, "Cla- 
[ r®noe, Lord Clare told me with his own HpS, not 
twelve hours ago, that this child, Zana, was his 
daughter, proven so entirely to his satisfaction. 
By his orders, and at his dictation, I took down 
all that is in that unsigned will, and myself car¬ 
ried it to the lawyer who hastened to put it in 
form.” 

“It is false; had this been true Lord Clare 
would have signed it” 

"He was dead when we came baok,” answered 
Turner. 

I saw her lips move, those thin, pale lips made 
a movement as if they would have said, “thank 
God!” But in the awful presence of death she 
dared not force them to utter the blasphemy in 
words. 

All thiB time George Irving had been so over¬ 
whelmed by the sudden shock of his uncle’s 
death, that he seemed entirely unconsoious of 
what was passing. But at last the sharp tones of 
his mother’s voioe aroused him, and he came for¬ 
ward with one hand slightly uplifted. “HubIi,” 
he said, “this is no place for words.” 
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His mother looked at him with a half sneer, j 

“Do you know that this creature and her 
miserable old father has been plotting to dis- 
graoe our name, to steal away your birth-right, 
George?” I 

“I only know that we are in the presence 
of death,” answered the yonng man, solemnly. 

“ Madam, let me lead you away, this agitation 
will make you ill.” 

“No—not while these vipers remain,” she 
answered. 

This scene had, from the first, wounded me as 
if every word had been a blow, but my heart 
received as a blessing every fresh pang, for it ] 
seemed as if by pain I could make atonement for j 
all 1 had inflicted on the dead. But I could now ! 
no longer endure it. Without a word, and with j 
one mournful glance at the beautiful marble that i 
had been my father, I went forth alone. Turner 
remained, not ail the malice of that bad woman 
could move him from the side of his master— 
command and insult were alike futile. Until the 
day of the funeral the old man remained by his 
master, still as a shadow, faithful as truth. 

It was a miserable time with me after this. I 
wandered around that dwelling like a haunting 
and haunted spirit. They had laid my father 
out in state, and the meanest villager could pass 
in and look upon him; but I, his only child, 
driven away like a dog, could only look upon 
the walls that held him afar off, and through 
blinding tears. Still I said to myself it is right 
Let me have patienoe with this cruelty—I who 
would not be merciful, who refused forgiveness, 
as if I were a God to judge and avenge, should 
learn to suffer. But it was grief, not contrition, 
that made me speak and feel thus. With the 
memory of his death green in my heart, I thought 
that the bitterness of my nature was all gone, 
and gloried like a martyr in the persecutions 
that threatened me. 

At last I grew weary with watching. Maria 
strove to comfort me, but her own kind heart 
was full of grief, and we oonld only weep to¬ 
gether and wish for old Turner. 

But we had friends who did not quite forsake 
us, though it was known that even sympathy in 
our sorrow would be held as a cause of offence 
with Lady Catharine, who was now a peeress in 
her own right, and lady of the Hall. 

The onrate and my precious Cora came to ns 
at once. They had seen Turner at his post, and, 
knowing the danger, came without concealment to 
comfort us. Cora did not seem well; her sweet 
mouth was unsteady as if with more than sudden 
grief; those pale blue shadows lay beneath her 
beautiful eyes, that I could never see without a 


feeling that an overflow of tears had left them 
there. 

She was very gentle, and affectionate u a 
child; striving with her pretty ways and sweet 
words to win me from the sternness of my grief 
I felt this gratefully, but had no power to ex¬ 
press the sense that I really felt of the kindness. 
As one answers and feels the pity of a child, I 
received the sympathy that she oame to give. 
Would that it had been otherwise—wonld that I 
had treated her as a woman fall of rich, shy, 
womanly feelings—in that time of confidence and 
tears she might have been won to trust in me 
entirely. But there was the old feeling of sus¬ 
picion in my heart. We shared our tears to¬ 
gether, but nothing else. The sweet, motherless 
girl had no encouragement to open her heart to 
me if it had been her wish. In the selfishness 
of my grief I forgot everything else. 

With Mr. Clark it was otherwise, his counsels, 
his gentleness, and patienoe were so true, so 
beautifully sincere, that I could not but yield to 
them. I told him all:—my night at the Green- 
hurst, the papers which Chaleco had unearthed, 
and my last, oruel interview with Lord Clare. 
But the good man could give me no counsel here. 
His life had been too isolate, too tranquil for 
power to oope with, or even understand these 
wild events. He was shooked by the revengef 
character of Chaleco, and urged me with tears 
never to see this man again. 

“Come to ns,” said the good man-“come 
and learn to love God peacefully with Cora an 
your old friend. The little parsonage is W 

enough for three: it held three once, yon know, 
he added, with tender mournfulness; “an 
sometimes think Cora still pines for her mo or 
as I do. The parsonage is very sad of late years, 
and you seldom come now, Zana.” 

“I will come to you more than ever e 7 
wiU let me,” I answered, touched by his sadness, 
and filled with remorso for having, in a great e- 
gree, forsaken his dwelling the momenta jeaon 
doubt of Cora entered my mind. 

“Drive all this wild man’s advice f rom J® 
miud,” continued he, “see how it ®® blt * 
the last moments of your father’s life— 
precious moments whioh God had beetowe 
they might be filled with paternal blessmga 
Flee from this evil man, Zana.” . . 

There was something in the simp ci y 
gentleness with which this advice was g‘* c 
touched my heart; while a haughty fcitt » J 
own more daring character made me reo 
with forbearance rather than respect 
then all opposition was passive in 08 * 

was silent, and he thought me convinced. 
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In some things this strangely good man was lost in the more sublime impressions left by that 
fall of resolution, strong in courage. When I tranquil face. 

expressed a wish to see my father again, before “Go,” I said, gently, “I am not prepared to 
the tomb was closed on him forever, he offered follow yet.” 

at once to lead me to his side; I did not dream “Wait till these Gentiles spurn yon away 
that this act of Christian courage would harm j. then!” he answered, in a fierce whisper, “they 
him, though he knew it well enough. It was a will do it. No fear, I can wait.” 

fatal step, but how oould I comprehend that the “ God only knows what they will do,” I said, 

hatred sure to follow me, would be felt by all “but I was not made for an avenger; ohildren 
who regarded my forlorn state with kindness? do not turn and rend those who gave them life. 

I saw my father onoe more in the dead of Look there, how he smiles, and yet I killed him. 
night, when no one watched beside him save old You call it vengeance—it is murder!” 

Turner. Mr. Clark went with me: and the two| “Fool!” he exclaimed, “fool! but wait, wait!” 

men, my sole supporters on earth, left me alone He waved his hand toward me as if to forbid 

in the funereal chamber. any movement; and going to an antique cabinet 

I will not attempt to describe the anguish, the which I remembered well, began to search in its 
sting of oonscienee which held me chained to drawers. I saw him take out two or three articles 
that death couch. I knelt beneath the dim rays which he thrust in his bosom, then with a dark 
of light that gleamed like starbeams among the look toward the bed he disappeared. I know not 
black draperies, and made an effort to pray, how, for when I would have stopped his progress 
Was it my imagination, or did those fearful the velvet drapery swayed between me and him, 
rubies burn in my ears? I could not pray. as if dashed down with a sweep of his arm. When 

As I rose from my knees with an oppression I searched behind that he was gone, 
on my chest and brain, that held me as in chains | On the next day my father was buried. I did 
of iron, the masses of black velvet that fell from not attempt to join the prooession, or force myself 
the tall ebony couch on which the Lord of Clare on the notice of those who had assembled to ren- 
Hall was laid, shook heavily, parted, and in the der the last honors to his memory. Strangers 
dusky opening I saw the head of Chaleco. The could walk close by his bier, I looked on like a 
faoe was half in shadow, but those eyes and the wild animal through the thick trees that con- 
gleaming teeth were full of sinister triumph. cealed me. It was a bitter thought, and some- 
He reached forth one hand, removed the linen thing of old resentments kept me dumb as the 
from Lord Clare's faoe, and whispered in his funeral train swept by. I think it was three 
native Romanny, or four days after Lord Clare’s funeral, when 

“Look on your mother's murderer, woman Turner received a message from the Hall. He 
of the Caloes—look for the laBt time. He has seemed troubled, but made an evident effort to 
covered your face with shame, driven you forth appear unconcerned. I saw him go with mis- 
from his people. Come to ub, it is time. The givings, for late events had left me in a state of 
tribes of Grenada know that the true blood has nervousness that detected evils in every shadow, 
avenged itself here. They will recognise those My presentiments were right. Lady Clare, the 
symbols of Papita, their prophetess—they will new countess, before leaving for her London 
forgive the base blood in your heart, and you house, among some other old and favorite ser- 
shall be a queen to them. Chaleco promises!” vants, coldly ordered the old man away unless 
With an effort that seemed like a wrench on he would send me, her brother’s orphan, from 
every nerve in my body, I turned away my eyes beneath his roof. Other changes were about to 
from the dark head of the gipsey oount, and they be made. The Greenhurst living, which had 
rested on the holy stillness of my father’s death been vacant, and which controlled this church 
sleep. The light gleamed over him: the sublime at the Hall, was promised to George Irving’s 
repose of his features had deepened till he almost tutor, who would take orders and assume it at 
smiled. Contrasted with that heavenly face Cha- once. 

leco seemed a demon tempting me. Everywhere was I hedged in and surrounded 

I fell upon my knees onoe more; the weight ; by foes: an Ishmaelitish feeling took possession 
left my brain and lungs; tears are sometimes of me amid my grief. The only friends that 
sweeter and more holy than prayer, I wept : clung to me on earth were driven forth like dogs 
freely. > because they gave me shelter. I knew well that 

When I arose Chaleco stood beside me, but the ; Turner would not hesitate, that he would beg by 
power of his fierce eyes was gone. The turn a-1; the way-side rather than forsake the poorfound- 
tural influence that he had obtained over me was j ling he had cherished so long. 
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But he was now an old man, united to a 
roman scarcely more capable of working her 
ray through ordinary life than a child. Should 
! permit him to be thus unhoused and thrust into 
lew phases of life that I might share his little 
neans of oomfort? He loved that beautiful old 
Iwelling: to send him from among the trees of 
hat park would end like uprooting the oldest 
>ak there. Hot for me—not fox me should this 
)e done! 

But Cora and her father, they had offered me 
i share in that pretty home by the ohuroh. This 
bought, for an instant, gave me pleasure—but 
ras not the good man also dependant on a friend 
—1 had almost said menial—for the soul renders 
aaeer services, sometimes, than the bare hands 
mn give. Was not he also indirectly at the 
mercy of this new countess ? 

All night long I thought over these little reflec¬ 
tions, and, spite of myself, sn indignant sense of 
oppression—cruel, undeserved oppression, filled 
my soul. The iron of my nature broke up through 
the soil that had covered it for a time: the sybil’s 
ear-rings grew precious to me. If cast out from 
one raoe, there were burning links whioh drew 
me to the darker and fiercer people, to whom per¬ 
secution was an inheritance. 

I arose in the morning and went to Clare Hall. 
The countess would have had me driven from her 
steps like a dog had I desired admission; but, 
well aware of this, I entered alone and unan¬ 
nounced, and made my way to her dressing-room. 

The contrasts in that woman’s character were 
most repulsive. She had all the girlish softness 
which marked Nero when meditating his fero¬ 
cities. While her aims were all deep and cruel 
as the grave, their exhibition was even frivolous. 
While planning the ruin of a fellow creature, she 
would sit vapidly curling the hair of her lap dog, 
as if that only oooupied her mind. 

When I entered her presenoe, she rose hastily 
from the depths of an easy-ohair, in which she 
had been buried with her dog, and arranged the 
folds of a violet silk dressing-gown, with what 
seemed fastidious regard to the effeot her deli- 
oate attempt at mourning would have upon the 
young gipsey. I was surprised at this, it seemed 
impossible that a woman so relentless could 
occupy herself with trivial attempts at display 
like this. Now, it seems the most natural thing 
on earth, inordinate vanity and a savage want of 
feeling have linked themselves together through 
all history; the bad man or woman is almost in¬ 
variably a vain one. 

I think the woman took a mean pleasure in 
making her dog bark at me, for her hand was 
playing about his ears, and a contracted smil e 


warped her lips as his snarling yelp died into a 
howl. 

I took no heed, but walked up to her chair and 
rested one hand upon it. She shrunk back. 

“ Madam,” I said, “you have made it a con¬ 
dition with Mr. Turner that he shall thrust me 
from his door. Because he refused this you wish 
to drive him from the estate. He refuses no 
longer, I have oome to inform you of this. To¬ 
morrow you will have rendered your brother*! 
child homeless.” 

“ I am glad,” said the woman, with her week 
smile—“very glad that Turner has oome to his 
senses. No one wishes, of course, to send him 
away, he is a good servant enough; but we 
cannot make that pretty oottage a nest for im¬ 
postors, you know. So long as he lives there, 
quietly, and alone with his old wife it does not 
signify, though I had a fancy for tearing the 
plaoe down. But he must not harbor objection¬ 
able people: give him to understand this before 
you go. Above all things, strolling gipsies and 
their children must be kept from the estate: he 
will understand!* 1 

“Madam, have I your promise that Mr. Tur¬ 
ner shall remain in his old plaoe so long as I 
keep from his house ?” I questioned. 

“Why, yes,’* she answered, smoothing the 
dog’s ear over her finger; “he is a good old 
man enough. No one will disturb him, I 
say, unless my son’s bride should take a distaste 
to his ugliness when she oomes down.” 

I reoeived the sidelong glance of her eyes as 
she said this without flinching, and she went on. 
“Estelle has fastidious fancies in euoh things- 
Now, I think of it, she may be in want of a ban y 
maid—did she not approve of your talent m tw 
way, onoe ? If the situation would keep you from 
want, I have no earthly objection.” 

“ Madam!” said I, standing upright and spool¬ 
ing, as it were, a prophecy, for the words w«v 
not formed by a moment’s thought—‘ m 
when I come back to Clare Hall, I shall e 


mistress, not a servant.” 

She turned white with rage or fear; her W* 
gleamed; she clenohed her hand fiercey a 
the thick curls of her spaniel, who lay orouoh 
in her lap eyeing me like a rattlesnake. 

As I spoke, a low laugh reached*7®^ 
a window; and, for an instant, I saw ® 
Chaleco looking in through the rose 00 * ore * 
tains. Lady Clare cowered back m ‘ her 
frightened by the glance that I fix ® ]g0g h. 
by my words and the fiendish glee o 
“flo," ehe Mid, at last, 
and your old supporter; root and 
shall all be exterminated.” 
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A slight noise at the window, a flatter of silk, 
and Chaleoo stood by me. 

“No, madam,” he said, “*he shall go because 
it is the will of her people; bat as for that old 
man, touoh bat the dog he loves at your peril!” 

“What are you?” faltered the lady, gathering 
up her spaniel in an agony of terror. “How 
came yon in this plaoe?” 

.“I have been here before,” said Chaleoo. 

“When?” 

“On the night Lord Clare's wife died.” He 
stooped down whispering the words in her ear. 
“ If a hair of that old man's head suffers for his 
kindness to this ohild, 1 1 trill come again** 

“ I will promise,” she faltered. 

“Bah, I want no promise; yoar white face is | 
truer than a false tongue. You dare not touoh 
him—we of the Caloes have soft steps and potent 
drinks. We know how to wait, but in the end 
those who tread on us are stung.” 

“You need not tell me that,” she answered, 
bitterly, and struggling with her terror. 

“Be oautious then: you who owe this vast 
property to us should be considerate!” 

“To you?—to you?” 

“Yes, to us. Had not Lady Clare drank too 
freely of harmless cold water—had not Lord Clare 
known it, and so tortured himself to death, where 
would your ohanoes of property have been ?” 

“And you did this?” oried the woman, aghast 

“Who else? The Oentiles have no relish for 
vengeanoe, they swallow it at a mouthful—we 
take a life-time for one meal—don’t make us 
hungry again!” 

Chaleoo turned away with a scornful smile, 
and, stooping to my ear, whispered, 

“At the Greenhurst, to-night, I shall wait!” 

He glided toward the window, lifted the cur¬ 
tain, and was gone before Lady Clare knew that 
he had moved; for, overcome with oowardly 
terror, she had buried her face in the cushions 
of her easy-chair. 

I did not wait for her to look up, but left the 
room, satisfied that my poor old benefactor was 
saved from all attempts at persecution. 

I went to the parsonage after this, where I 
might be another day. What course of life would 
be mine was uncertain, all that I knew was that 
my life at Clare Hall had ended. 

Thus oramped in its affeotions, my poor heart 
turned with longing tenderness toward Cora, the 
only child companion I had ever known. I would 
see her, and with my seoret kept dose, have the 
joy of one more loving interview. My heart grew 
gentle with tenderness as I approached the house. 
She was not at the window. An air of strange 
gloom pervaded the place. 1 entered the parlor; 


it had not been swept that day: books, drawings, 
and Cora's guitar lay huddled together on the 
table; all the blinds were dose but one, and that 
kept in constant motion, now letting in gushes 
of light, again filling the room with shadows. 

In a dim corner stood Mr. Clark's easy-ohair 
with the back toward me. I approached it and 
leaned over. There sat the curate exactly as he 
had the morning of his wife’s death, pale, tear¬ 
less, the most touching pioture of grief that I 
ever saw. 

I looked around for the cause: where was Cora 
and her father in this state ? I ran to her room, 
it was empty. Into the kitchen—the servant sat- 
moping by a dresser: she did not know what bad 
come over her master, or where Miss Cora was. 
He had not spoken a word or eaten a mouthful 
since she went out. 

Sick at heart, I went baok to the parlor, and, 
kneeling by the good man, took his hand in mine. 

“Speak to me!” I said, “oh, speak, what has 
happened? Why are you thus?” 

He looked on me as he had done that first day 
in hiB grief, laid his hand on my head and burst 
into tears. He did not speak, but put one hand 
into his bosom, took out a letter and attempted 
to unfold it. But his poor hands shook so ner¬ 
vously that the paper only rattled in his grasp. 

With painful forebodings I took it from his 
hand. I did not read it all, for a sickness of 
heart came over and blinded me; but enough 
was plain, Cora Clark, my little Cora had left 
her father’s house to be married, so she wrote, 
and her companion—who was he ? 

George Irving left Clare Hall on the very night 
that letter was written; she mentioned no names, 
but this was a part that all might read. His 
tutor still remained with Lady Clare. 

Mr. Clark looked wearily at me as I read the 
letter. His lips moved, and he said in a meek, 
broken-hearted voice, 

“What can we do, Zana?” 

“We will find her—love her—take her borne 
again,” I said. “Cora shall not remain with 
this villain even as his wife 1” 

“You see,” said Mr. Clark, looking meekly 
downward, “God has taken away my strength, 
I cannot walk.” 

It was true, hi* limb* were paralyzed. 

“I will find her. Get well and wait patiently, 
father, I will not rest till Cora is at home again.” 

“God bless you my ohild.” 

He kissed me on the forehead, and with this 
holy seal upon my brow, I went forth from among 
my father's people an outcast, an Ishmael among 
women, but strong to act and to endure. 

(TO BS COBOLUD1D.) 
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LIGHT AFTER DARK. 


B7 ELISE GRAY. 


Did you ever pass through a long, wild winter? 
Not an ordinary one of three moons, when freezing 
and dissolving alternate; when old Boreas blus¬ 
ters fiercely a few days and nights; when the 
snow drifts high up to the windows and makes 
curious, lace-like curtains over the panes; then 
the storm is past—the gentle south wind blows 
softly like a strange breath from the sweet Bum¬ 
mers you remember, and all the snow melts from 
the grass, that still retains a little of its native 
hue. But one of those winters that come like 
angels’s visits, only not welcome, when almost as 
soon as the dead, dry leaves begin to fly in the 
chilly autumn winds, merry children cry out in 
glee that the first snow-flakes are falling. But 
you go to the window and look out very sadly to 
think that winter is coming so early. Very soon 
you find that it has indeed come, and oh, what a 
winter it proves to be! The snows seem eternal 
as those that crown the high mountain peaks; 
the piercing winds unrelenting. You never see 
the blue sky, or only now and then, when there 
is a little opening in the ashes over your head, 
but soon the beautiful spot is covered again. 
You think of glorious azure heavens—of earth 
covered with green velvet carpet, painted with 
roses—of perfumed breeze and gentle dews, but 
all this seems to you like a mysterious dream, 
while you look out at the storm; and that all 
this beauty should return , seems to you as im¬ 
possible as when an old man mourns his child- 
hood, and know it cannot come back. As you j 
watched the drifting snow, you seemed to yonr- j 
self to be in another world. But you were not. j 
The storms and gloom did, at last, pass away. 
Do you remember one summer morning, long 
after, when you stooped down by a dark-leaved 
forget-me-not, with shining dew-drops on it, and 
your tears fell there too; how just then you 
heard a bird sing high above you, in the top of 
a green tree, and your heart Bent up a song to 
God, thanking him for winter as well as summer; 
for storm as well as calm; and for darkness that 
makes the after light as much brighter? 

Rich man in the velvet chair, counting the 
piles of bank notes and bright golden ooins lying 
on the white marble tablet. Do you remember 
▼hen you were poor , and had hard oaken chair 


and table of plain pine; when instead of your 
rich palace with soft, mossy, flowery carpets, you 
had uncovered floors in two small upper rooms 
high above the pavement of a dusty, crowded 
street? You do. You know how you struggled 
: then with poverty and despondency, yet in yonr 
low estate determined to be rioh and noble in 
your heart, though puree were poor and garment 
mean? You remember the day you gate the 
penny bun to the pale, thin, beggar child yon met 
| shivering in the crowd, and now your heart felt a 
: keen pang of hunger for greater power to bless? 

You remember well, too, that strange day when 
Fortune, nay, when Providence did change yonr 
lot; how after this, in bank and counting-house, 

| men bowed low to you? You know how strange 
| it seemed to have ability to gratify your tastes 

| for the intellectual and the beautiful, and scatter 
to the needy your hnndreds and thousands, where 
: onoe you gave the little penny bun. 

Honored man, do you remember when yoe 
were strioken by the poisoned lash of slander? 
when though your conscience was sustained, a 
black blot fell upon your name, and all for a 
little gold, that when weighed in the balance 
with integrity, was in yowr scale lighter than a 
grain of dust? 

You remember the day when he who b 
smitten you was forced to own the wound e 
made, and before many witnesses wipe off wi 
his own mean hand the blot he dropped upon 
your name ? That name has added honor now. 

Author of well known fame. 

You remember when you chose for yourli e- 
toil to dig in the mines of thought, and dire to 
the depths of the soul for hid treasures? 
knew that this was labor, and not all gracef 
play, as they who know not falsely say? 00 
knew that as the rough ore of the golden mine* 
and as the curious things of the sea, so must your 
ore and your pearls be purified and polished 

So while others slept, you worked alone a 
midnight to try your ore in the crucible, an 
brighten your gems. At last they were 
for the world’s eye. How your manly 
trembled then. Was it for fear that gase woui 
not praise you? 
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No, it was not fame you sought as jour great 
aim. Yon were poor. Yon wanted gold—not to 
bny bread, not this; bnt far away there grew a 
flower, more needfnl to yon than yonr daily 
bread. Yon longed to transplant it, bnt you 
had no spot where it might bloom, and they who 
oherished it in its own garden would not give it 
to yonr care. 

You sent your costly goods to the place where 
such are bought and sold, but alas! the vender 
could not buy, for the world’s market was too 
full. So your pearls came back to you, but you 
Bent them forth again, and so did you many times 
till at last you despaired. One night there came 
to you, not your rejected treasures returned to 
you again, but they had remained, and instead 
came many bright golden coins! 

It was your first success / How it bewildered 
you! You thought you must be dreaming. So 
you went to the open casement to breathe the 
cool air of night. 

But you were not dreaming. You know it now, 
for you have a garden—a sweet one —your own; 
and in it blooms that flower—yours now. Your 
presence is its sunlight. Its fragrance is more 
to you than the incense of the world’s praise that 
floats around you. 

Fa}r is Hope when she treadeth on the dark 
foot-prints of Despair. 


Loving, gentle mother, you remember the j 
youth of forehead high and raving locks, you 
called your only son. You remember the bright 
promise, the praise, the love that were like beau¬ 
tiful garlands around him. You can recall that : 
hour when you were wakened from a sweet \ 
dream of your boy by a kiss on your cheek, and 
a grasp of your hand, and opening your drowsy 
eyes, you saw your darling just come from walls 
of school to rest at home. You know how your 
pulse quickened with joy! and then in an instant 
was almost deadened with fear, as you beheld 
the cheeks and lips that when last you touched 
were full and rosy with health, now white and 
thin as if by long and deep disease. Then you 
heard a hollow, half-suppressed cough, and it fell 
on your ear like the sound of earth on coffin lid. 

Memory brings clearly back the next night. 
Your boy had gone early to his chamber—the 
dear room always his. He was only tired, he said. 

It was a cool, autumn evening, and by a gentle 
fire on the hearth you and the boy’s doting father, 
and his two young sisters, and your kind physi¬ 
cian were gathered round. While the doctor 
gave his grave oounsel that cough often sounded 
through the house. Oh, what a knell! solemn 
as toll of funeral beU. 


You were not despairing. No, but fear had 
fallen upon you, a shadow so dark, so awful, that 
for a little you forgot the star of hope. * * * 

A few more days and nights and you were far 
away, you and your feeble son. You were on 
the broad ocean. It was midnight, and your boy 
slept, but the rooking of the vessel did not close 
your eyes in slumber. You heard the sailor’s 
tread on deck, but it was not this that kept you 
waking. You were weeping and wandering, and 
longing to lift the veil of the future, to see if 
your sorrow would darken into death or brighten 
into bliss. Oh, would your boy’s living form 
bound in again at his father’s door, or his oold 
clay be borne in there? Ah, you could not tell. So 
you prayed to Him who pitieth His children, and 
thanked Him that your child was a child of God. 

A few more days and you were on a beautiful 
island of the sea. The air was warm and the 
sky sunny. You were wandering on the beaoh 
with your pale son. You gazed at him earnestly 
while his eyes sought a far-off ship, and you 
thought his cheeks had grown a little fresher, 
and the cough a little lighter, and you trembled 
almost painfally. You did not dare hope much, 
and when you wrote those anxious watchers at 
home, you knew not what to say. A few weeks 
had passed and hope had strengthened. The 
cheeks were surely fresher—the cough vanishing 
—the step stronger! A little longer, and that 
tiny island seemed too small for joy so great as 
yours !*♦*** On sped the days. 

One bright morning a carriage stopped at the 
door of your home. You were in it, and your boy. 
Over the stone steps he leaped at one bound. A 
father’s arms reoeived him and sisters clung to 
him! 

Ever after when you heard the storm beat 
against your windows, it brought no gloom to 
your spirit, for you always thanked God that 
the rain and snows were not falling on your 
| son’s grave. Oh, how much more bright and 
j beautiful was life because the shadow of death 
had passed over it. 

Maiden of glance radiant with an earnest joy. 
You remember the fair ideal Fanoy painted as the 
only one you could ever “love,honor, and obey?’* 
You remember when the real embodiment first 
appeared before you? You know how you ad¬ 
mired—how different seemed one from all others 
around you—how soon you learned to love the 
speech of one more than voioes of rare singers, 
or music of harp—how that forehead and eye 
grew so dear to you, that when you had seen 
them you asked to go alone to weep—how others 
grew dull to you, and life was dim when you saw 
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not the one light bo dear, yet when near it, your 
heart dared not rejoice in its presence. In your 
prayers yon know what you pleaded for. Oh, you 
remember too, deep, far in your heart, when the 
hope first entered there that you were beloved; 
aye, and that holy hour when this sweet hope 
was changed for vows soon to be sealed—never 
to be broken. Bright is the morning joy that 
coxneth after the midnight sorrow. 


Happy Christian, loving God and loving earth; 
joying in the life of faith; its perfect rest; its 
blessed confidence; its certain hope; its fervent 
; prayer; its gladsome praise! Oh, you remember 
well the weary life of doubt; the shadows; the 
honors; the gloom; the agony; the mists; the 
snares; the wild storm; the deep darkness; and 
brighter is the true light that now shineth for 
the darkness that was before. 


ASPIRATIONS. 


BY H. W. FAISON. 


A mountaih bird whose jetty wing, 
Some ruthless hand had dipped, 

In vain essay'd to wear again, 

The plumage from him stripped; 
Then turning to the Heavens his eye, 
He spread his pinions as of yore, 
Above the forest tree tops high, 

He aim'd but could not soar. 

Yet with a never flinching eye, 

He strove and fix'd his mark as high 
As he at first design’d to fly. 

When strength no longer would remain 
He sought repose, then rose again. 

Till one fair morn with joyful cries, 

His jetty feathers grown anew, 
Above the tree tops to the skies, 
Beyond his mark he flew. 

One at Parnassus’ foot was standing, 
And gating with intense desire 
Upon the glorious laurel’d summit, 
And to those laurels dared aspire. 
With unremitting toil he work’d, 

His eye forever on the goal. 

And only at long intervals 


Some morsels of repose he stole; 
Sometimes his eye grew dim with tears, 
But then its fire would dry it soon; 
And thus he labor’d day by day, 

TUI life had reaoh’d its noon. 

Then stood he on the topmost point; 

On proud Parnassus’ lofty head; 
Play’d with her laurels as he would, 
And stamp'd them 'neath his tread. 


It is not all may reach the point, 
The dizzy point of earthly fame, 
It is not all can hope to win 


On earth a deathless name. 

)ne mark there is which all may gam> 
)ne summit none cannot attain, 

Eligh as the Heavens, yes, higher far 
Chan proud Parnassus’ laurels ore, 

That radiant mark is Heaven. 

Oh, worldly fame-be still! be still! 

Sound not those clarion notes so sb , 

Leal from that high, that 
3 pall-botmd beneath thy charm'd control. 
The heart to thee is given. 


TWILIGHT WHISPERS. 


BY OLARENCB MAY. 


Softly ronnd me fall night's shadows, 
And the winds have gone to sleep, 
Where the gloom is dark as midnight, 

In the forest still and deep; 

And the stars like blessed angels, 

With their soft, sweet looks of love, 
Are danoing to a joyous measure 
On the azure plains above. 

Yonder, too, in all her beanty, 

Comes the pale, sweet queen of night, 
Silvering o'er the stream and meadow 
With a soft and radiant light— 


Telling many a fairy legend. 

In loved Fancy's tones so low, 
As she used to, in my boy dreams, 


In the happy long ago. 

Lnd sweet Memory, with soft pioioni, 

Gently fans my weary brow 
.ike the breathings of a prayer, 
Come her whispers to me now; 
Celling many a by-gone story, 

With ita dreams of joy or 
)f the loved, and lost, and cherished, 
In the dear old long ago. 
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The objeot of all real art, as of all science, is to 
elicit truth. It is not enough that a building is 
beautiful and harmonious in its form and details, 
but its construction and its ornamentation must 
also be satisfactory to the mind. The intellect 
must approve what the senses relish, and the eye 
admires. In order, therefore, to give a country 
house its right character, that is, a character 
corresponding with all its domestio purposes, it 
must satisfy the rational desires of the senses, 
the affections, and the intellect; it must be at 
once useful, beautiful, and significant. These 
three characteristics may be specified in the 
three following truths: first, that the building is 
intended for a dwelling, which is the general 
truth; secondly, that it is intended for a town 
or country house, which is the looal truth; and, 
thirdly, that it is intended for a oertain kind of 
country house, as a cottage, villa, or farm-house, 
which is the speoifio truth. If a country house 
is not expressive of these important truths, it is 
a failure, in an artistio point of view; no matter 
how convenient and oomfortable it may be in its 
internal arrangement True art must always 
treat objeots, so as to give them a moral signi¬ 
ficance, and it is the business of the architect to 
stamp both feeling and imagination, as well as 
utility, upon his work. 


This design belongs to a class of cottages, 
very generally in the neighborhood of our larger 
country houses. We have not endeavored to give 
it much architectural style. The projection of 
the roof supported by brackets, and the simple, 
but bold window-dres4ngs, are in the character 
of the Italian style. 

The veranda along the front of this oottage, 
with a bay window on each side, oonvey, at once, 
an expression of beauty, arising from a sense of 
superior comfort, or refinement in the mode of 
living; and the whole exterior effect, without 
having any decided architectural merit, is one, 
which we should be glad to see followed in 
suburban houses of this class. 

The parlor, is a handsome apartment for a 
oottage, being eighteen by twenty-two feet, with 
a bay window square in its openings, as all bay 
windows should be in this style. To this room 
is attached a library, twelve, feet and a half, by 
sixteen feet 

The bay window is of the same size as that in 
the parlor. The width of these hay windows is 
eight feet The vestibule is nine feet wide, by 
twenty-two feet long, containing the stairs. The 
back entry, or passage, is five feet and a half 
wide, by nineteen feet long; it oommunioates 
with a porch, seven by twelve feet This pas- 
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sage gives an excellent com¬ 
munication with all the rooms. 

The kitchen is of good size, 
being sixteen feet and a half 
by nineteen feet, and has a fine 
pantry attached to it. There 
may be a cellar under the whole 
house, or part of it, with a fur¬ 
nace, if desired. 

The second floor is divided 
exactly as the first story, and 
is so simple, that it requires no 
explanation. There will be two 
rooms in the garret, which may 
be used as servants’ rooms. 

This cottage should be built 
of brick, the first story to have 
thirteen inch walls, and the 
second, nine inches with inside 
studding. If built of common 
brick, the walls may be stuc¬ 
coed; if of smooth brick, 
painted of some pleasing neu¬ 
tral tint. The window-dress¬ 
ings, lintels, and sills, should 
be of dressed stone, either 
Connecticut or freestone. The 
veranda to be of wood, finished 
to harmonize with the walls. 
The roof to project three feet. 
The front door Bhould have the 
two long panels glazed, so as to 
light the main entry. 

DIMENSIONS. 

PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


FEET. 


1. 

Vestibule, - - 

9 

X 

22 

2. 

Parlor, - - - 

18 

XI 

22 

3. 

Library, - - 

12* 

X 

16 

4. 

Dining-room, - 

18 

X 

22 

5. 

Passage, - - 

6* 

X 

19 

6. 

Kitchen, - - 

16* 

X 

19 

7. 

Pantry, - - 

6* 

X 

10 

8. 

Poroh, - - - 

7 

X 

12 

9. 

Veranda, - - 

10 

X 

46 


SECOND FLOOR. 


10. Staircase, - 

- 9 X 22 

11. Bed-room, - 

- 18 X 22 

12. Bed-room, - 

- 12* X 16 

13. Bed-room, - 

- 16* X 19 

14. Passage, - 

- 6* X 19 

16. Bed-room, - 

- 18 X 22 




PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 







BLOSSOMS OF TRUTH 


B7 MARGARET 1 

LITE. 

What lessons of change that strange thing 
oalled life presents to the view. How little we 
know in the night what another day may bring; 
and how little at day what may be the night; 
the rich may become poor, the poor rich! The 
wheel of fate seems unceasing in its revolvings, 
ever rolling forth happiness or misery to the 
oonntless throng of human souls that wait to 
receive their portion of good or ill, as it may be. 
Then why is it that we are so fearful of that 
change from—not what 1 would call life to death 
—but from death to life!—for I fully agree with 
the writer who says, 

"They are the living, they alone 

Whom thus we call the dead." 

Strange! if there is a clime (and should we 
not believe it?) where the “mourner looks up 
and is glad." Strange, indeed, it is that the 
human heart should shrink from the glory of 
such a resting-place, and yearningly cling to the 
frail and perishable things of earth, preferring 
its dim and care-worn paths to the “green pas¬ 
tures and still waters" of Paradise: the deceitful 
hearts that beat in mortal frames to the sinless 
spirits that dwell in Eden’s land: the changeful 
ties that bind us for a season here, to the un¬ 
broken links of love that chain bright souls in 
heaven. 

Here, (we are told) all is “vanity and vexa¬ 
tion of spirit:" there, is harmony, and the musio 
unceasing that falls from seraph tongues: here, 
pain, sorrow, and tears—there, health, joy and 
smiles. True, there are times when the rainbow 
of joy appears in the sky of hope, and the star 
of faith gleams brightly on the human heart— 
and then dark shadows fall, the rainbow has 
passed far away, and the mist of fate envelopes 
the rays of faith. And then again, we may not 
be truly unhappy even in this world, if the mind 
is philosophical enough to balanoe itself aright 
against the ohanoes and changes of human des¬ 
tiny! We must ever “look aloft,” that is the 
great seoret of much happiness: are we sad and 
oppressed by the cares and sorrows of poverty, 
let us look upward! there, at last, if we live 
aright, riches far above those of mortal life may 
be our portion; riches of eternal life and peace! 


LEI BUTENBUB. 

; Have our fellow beings wrung our hearts with 
the oonviotion that there is no faithful love, no 
| permanent friendship here? “Upward and on¬ 
ward!" “exoelsior!" there, the “mortal shall put 
on immortality, and exceeding great" may be our 
joy in the love and friendship of heaven. 


j “THE rOOL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART, THERE IS 
HO OOD.” 

Who penoils with divine art the fine blendings 
of light and shade upon the summer cloud ? Who 
bends the ’bow, with its delicate and beautiful 
ooIots, into a graceful arch? Who scatters the 
evening stars like drops of gold upon the azure 
floor of heaven? Who lights one resplendent orb 
to illumine the day, and another to beautify the 
night? Who !b the keeper of the deep, deep sea? 
Who bidB it cease to rage, and wear a tranquil 
smile ? Who descends amid its waves and directs 
the seeds of the crimson coral, or weaves upon 
its fearful loom in Buch pure and fadeless hues 
the robe of the singing shell? Who tunes the 
organ of the winds and plays the furious tempest, 
or the milder breeze? Who speaks in the rolling 
: thunder, or fires the vivid lightning athwart the 
: pathway of heaven and earth? What limner 
: paints the plumage of the wild-wood bird? What 
power causes such melodious strains to come 
| forth from its little throat? Who tells it where 
; and howto build its innocent home ? Who weaves 
: upon the carpet of earth such gorgeous and beau- 
; tiful flowers? Who guides the streamlet in its 
: peaceful course, as it meanders through the ver- 
| dant glade ? What artist tinted the blue eye of 
| the sapphire, or the crimson cheek of the ruby? 
Who moulded the golden crown of the topaz? or 
gave to the diamond its veil of dazzling sheen? 
Who breathes upon the sere branches of the tree, 
and lo! it bringeth forth its leaves, its buds, its 
blossoms, and then its delicious fruit? Who gives 
all the blessings that fall like drops of dew “upon 
the just and the unjust?" Who comes in a tone 
of sorrow to the guilty, but in the still, sweet 
whisper of mercy to the penitent? Who but Him 
the Divine Architect and Giver of all we see 
and hear? Oh! bow thy head upon thy breast, 
thou who hast said in thy heart, “There is no 
God." 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Literary Merit.— The first object of the 
editors of “Peterson” is to make the most readable 
Magazine of the day. That they have succeeded in 
this is proved by the universal testimony of the 
-ladles, as well as of the newspaper press. The 
Rhinebaok (N. Y.) Gazette, in notioing the Sep¬ 
tember number, says:—“One of the contributions in 
this number alone, is worth the year’s subscription; 
it is written by E. W. Dewees, and entitled 'The 
Fortune Hunter/” And it adds:—“This is unex- 
oeptionably the cheapest and best Ladies' Magazine 
now published.” The Fulton (Ind.) Flag, says:— 
“ This exquisitely beautiful and great favorite is not 
’ only sustaining its already high reputation, but is 
daily gaining new friends and admirers, and if fully 
appreciated would be found in the possession of every 
lady in the Union.” The editor of the Western (Ohio) 
Emporium, says:—“The reading matter of ‘Peter¬ 
son’ is always the choicest in the market.” Finally, 
the Jersey Shore (Pa.) Republican, says—and we 
may add hits the nail exactly on the head—“A gen¬ 
tleman could not do an act for hie lady that would be 
more appreciated, than by sending two dollars to 
Charles J. Peterson, No. 102 Chesnut street, Phila¬ 
delphia, for this excellent periodical.” 

A fair Kentucky correspondent and subscriber, 
who has long been familiar with other Magazines, 
writes to us respecting the superior literary merit of 
the “National/* She says:—“I believe it to be un¬ 
questionably the best Magazine now published. The 
reading matter is perfectly unique; the ladies are 
delighted with it. Next year we shall form a larger 
olub here, or, perhaps, several. Talk about it being 
only two-thirds as expensive as Godey’s, or Graham’s 1 
There is really scarcely any comparison between the 
books. If it was two-thirds more expensive than 
those other two, I would greatly prefer it still. Give 
me ‘Peterson’s National’ always.” And scores of 
similar letters are on our file. In 1854, the literary 
merit of the Magazine will be even better than ever. 
Remember that, fair friends! 

Puticam at Horse -Neck. —The memorable esoape 
of Gen. Putnam at Horse-Neok is the subjeot of a fine 
Illustration in this number. The incident occurred 
at West Greenwioh, Ct The general was shaving, 
when, reflected in the glass, he saw the British ap¬ 
proaching up the road. He rushed to horse, mar¬ 
shalled his men, and made a bold effort to defend 
the town from the enemy who had surprised it. But 
the foe was too numerous. Discovering this, after 
a few volleys, he ordered his men to fly to the woods, 
while he himself, after waiting to see them safe, 
■ galloped toward Stamford. Hotly pursued by the 
dragoons of the enemy, he wheeled his horse from the 


road, just where the highway sweeps around a long 
hill, and plunged, at full gallop, down the almost 
precipitous declivity, as represented in our engraving. 
The dragoons, afraid to follow, retired, after a vain 
discharge of their pistols at the general 

The City of Nazareth. —The town of Nazareth, 
in Galilee, where the parents of our Saviour resided, 
lies among hills, as most of the cities of the Holy 
Land do. The view,whioh we give, is from a draw¬ 
ing taken on the spot. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Autobiographic Sketches. By Thomae De Quinty 
1 voL Boston: Ticknor, Seed & Fields . P^da ; 
T. B. Peterson. —If there has ever been a writer, in 
any age, worthy to dispute with CbrysoBtom the 
epithet of “golden-mouthed,” that writer is, perhapi, 
De Quincey. His style seems absolute perfection; 
for its fitness and beauty go hand-in-hand. No mu 
can be more eloquent when the oocasion deman 
it, none more playful, none more idiomatic, and none 
at times more frill of stately pomp. There are pas¬ 
sages in “ Suepiria de Profundie i," and other* ® . 
best works, which are scarcely equalled by anytmnf 
in the language. To Messrs. Tieknor 4 Co. ® 
can readers generally owe their knowledge o 
noble writer, these gentlemen having couec 
published his works, heretofore fugitive. The 
thus issued has led De Quincey to revise toP* 00 
tions himself, and republish them in , 

the present volume is the first of this m 
edition. The author, in a handsome 
to the book, expresses his gratitude to 1C ^ 
Co., for having given Mm, unsolioite , a » ^ 

the profits of the volumes they have sold, 
intention of De Quincey to revise a QeW 

and we believe Ticknor A Co. are to ^ ^ 
edition thus amended. Readers 0 ne4t jy 
glad to hear this. The present vo ^ 
printed, as indeed are all of Ticknor'. ^ 

Lorenzo Benoni. Or Passages in the 
Italian, 1 aoU Nan Tart: «****. 
Zeiber. —The universal voice of toe p » ^ 

approbation of all readers of taste, _***.. r 
book among the most interesting p« ® Poffini,*® 
years. It is the autobiography of j, tbs 

Italian gentleman, who, bec J m “ g 1X1 spelled 
political troubles at Genoa, in 1W”, ® * b i, 

to fly into exile. The narrative.W ^ d 
earliest childhood, and is continue deJCr ib»bl*» 
his escape. It is written with a o a w on- 

and in a pure idiomatic English * . ^ author 

derfril in a foreigner: indeed any native-born 
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might be proud to write so chastely. The book offers 
the best pioture extant, perhaps, of the mode of 
education pursued in Italy. It also unveils the 
secrets of conspiracy, with a frankness that is in¬ 
valuable, at least to the political student There is 
a love story running through the volume, whioh we 
have no reason to suspect to be otherwise than true, 
and whioh is certainly most exquisitely told—a story 
of an impassioned Genoese Marchess, who loves our 
hero, and who is one of those impulsive creatures, 
that can be born only under an Italian sky. Maasini 
figures largely in the work, as the friend and fellow 
conspirator of the author, before either had to fly 
from Genoa. 

The Book of Nature. Illuttrated by Six Hundred 
and Ninety-Seven Engravingt on Wood. I vol. 
Philada: Lea 6b Blanchard .—This is a neat octavo 
of nearly seven hundred pages, designed as an ele¬ 
mentary introduction to the sciences of Physios, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Bo¬ 
tany, Zoology, and Physiology. It was originally 
prepared by Professor Schcedler, of the University 
of Worms, and is now translated from the sixth Ger¬ 
man edition, by H. Medlock, F. C. 8. At this day 
no young lady can be considered educated unless 
she has some acquaintance, at least, with the natural 
soiences; and we know no work which so successfully 
oondenses and popularises the principles of those 
sciences, as this. In the present edition, additions 
have been made, so as to bring the book up to the ex¬ 
isting state of learning. Perhaps no better manual 
for private study, or for a collegiate oourse, whether 
in male or female institutions, can be had in any 
language. 

Moore** Life of Sheridan. 2 vol*. New York: 
Redfield. Philada: Zeiher .—The established repu¬ 
tation of this work is suoh that no eulogy is needed 
at our hands. The late death of Moore having given 
a new interest to the book, and rendered a fresh 
edition desirable, Mr. Redfield, who is always as 
active as he is shrewd, has hastened to put one into 
the market The volumes are handsomely printed, 
are embellished with a portrait of Sheridan, and are 
bound with much taste. The life of this celebrated 
wit, orator and dramatist is as fascinating to read 
as a romanoe. Its brilliant meridian, contrasted 
with the chill evening in which it set, forms a story 
full of pathos, and one that teaohes a deep moral. 
Poor Sheridan t perhaps, after all, he was as much 
sinned against as sinning. For sweet charity's sake 
we will think so at least. 

The Forged Will. By Emerton Bennett. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peter eon .—A story of absorbing in¬ 
terest, and one that will have an immense sale. The 
author seises the reader’s attention, in the very first 
chapter, and triumphantly retains it until the very 
last Mr. Bennett is always successful in his fictions, 
but he has never, we think, been as successful as in 
this. It is published in a handsome style. A cheap 
edition is in paper covers, and one bound in cloth 
extra at a higher prioe. 
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The Roman Traitor. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Petenon .—The truthfulness of this 
novel to the age it describes, is not less extraordi¬ 
nary than its merit as a fiction. The period is laid 
in the declining days of the Roman republic, at the 
time when the conspiracy of Oatiline evoked the 
thunders of Cicero’s eloquence; and consequently 
the great orator, as well as the great conspirator, 
figure prominently in its pages. From first to last 
the most intense interest is felt by the reader. Few 
novelists have been successful in their efforts to re¬ 
call the classic age; with most it seems a vain attempt 
to breathe life into a skeleton: but Mr. Herbert, 
triumphing over every difficulty, has reproduced the 
days of Cicero as vividly as Soott did those of feudal 
times. Mr. Peterson has issued the novel in a beau¬ 
tiful edition of two volumes, either bound in one 
with embossed doth oovers, or bound separately in 
paper covers. 

Tanglewood Tale*. Another Wonder Book. By 
Nathaniel Howthome. 1 voL Boeton : Ticknor, Seed 
6b Field*. Philada : T. B. Peter ton —In this pretty 
little volume, Hawthorne tells the old classic myths, 
in a style especially adapted to young people; but 
nevertheless so bewitchingly that old age, or even 
busy manhood, is fasoinated in reading them. We 
recommend the book as pleasant for all seasons, but 
as particularly appropriate for the approaching holi¬ 
days. The illustrations are full of spirit, while the 
typography and binding are in the usual elegant 
style of the enterprising firm, who have published 
the book. 

Kirwan** Men and Thing* a* I Saw Them fa Eu¬ 
rope. 1 vol. New York: Harper 6b Brother *.—A 
vivacious book, written by a keen observer, who 
knows the world and is always well satisfied with 
himself. The author is an avowed partisan and 
does not even pretend to impartiality; but this 
makes him characteristic, whieh is a merit that, like 
oharity, “covers a multitude of sins.” He visited 
England, France, Switzerland and Italy, and has 
something amusing and fresh to say of each. 

Whatehf* Element* of Rhetoric. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper 6b Brother*. The best book on the subject in 
the language, at least as a class book for scholars. 
Campbell’s Rhetorio may be superior for the library, 
perhaps; but even it wants the method and perspicuity 
of this. Ho person should pretend to write without 
having thoroughly mastered Whately. 

The Bleak Houee. By Charle* Dicker*. 2 vole. 
New York: Harper 6b Brother *.—This is a handsome 
library edition, with a portrait of the author and 
numerous illustrations. The volumes ore uniform in 
Btyle with Harpers’ editions of “ Copperfleld,” “Bom- 
bey A Son,” and “Christmas Tales.” 

StuyveeanU A Franconia Story. By Jacob Abbott. 
1 vol New York: Harper 6b Brother *.—Like all its 
predecessors, this story is graphically told, and in¬ 
culcates a useful lesson. The volume is prettily got 
up. It should be in every library for the young. 
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Colliers’ Pocket Shakepeare. Vole. Ill, IV, V, 
VI, VII. New York: Rtdfield. Philada: Zeiber.— 
Six volumes of this convenient edition have now 
appeared. Two more will finish the set. We repeat 
the encomiums in our last number, that it is the 
most convenient edition for casual reading, that has 
yet been published with the famous Collier emenda¬ 
tions. 

The Text of Shakepeare Restored. Nos. XIII, 
XIV, XV, XVI. New York: Redfield. Philada: 
Zeiber. —This fine ootavo edition of Collier’s Shaks- 
peare is now complete. Those desirous of having 
the dramas of the bard in one volume will find this 
edition to their taste. 

The Story of an Apple. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
1 voL Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson. —This is a capital story for young 
children, which parents would do well to bear in 
mind, as Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Tear’s 
approach. 

The United States Illustrated. New York: Herr¬ 
mann J. Meyer. —Two more numbers of this elegant 
serial have been issued: they are “The West, No. 
3,’* and “The East, No. 3.” 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fig. i.—Carriage Dress of rich Brown Silk; 
skirt made plain and very full. Cloak of the Talma 
shape, of dark blue velvet, trimmed with a galoon 
figured with velvet, about four inches wide. Bonnet 
of white silk, trimmed with blond. 

Fig. n.— Walking Dress of vert Dark Green 
Silk, made quite plain. Cloak of black cloth, the 
under part square, and the cape of the Talma shape. 
This oloak is trimmed with two rows of black velvet 
riband, one much broader than the other, and a very 
deep fringe. Bonnet of dark green velvet, with 
plumes. 

General Remarks.— Large plaids, whether in 
silk, cashmere, or de lain, are all the rage. Brocades 
are still worn, but not as universally as the plaids. 
Some few close and high oorsages are made, but the 
open body is more popular, especially when not in¬ 
tended entirely for a street dress. The Sicilienne 
sleeve, composed of three puffs, is worn by the ultra 
fashionables, but is not likely to prove as popular as 
some other styles, as it is only suited to a slender 
figure. Basque waists are very universally worn, 
some slit upon the hips, when they are trimmed with 
knots of ribbon, others fitting to the figure, but 
dosed. Sleeves, corsages, basques, and even flounoes 
are trimmed with bows of ribbon, sometimes with 
ends, but usually without. One of the most beau¬ 
tiful dresses of the season, has been made in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—The skirt has four flounces; the 
body is made with lappets Blit up on the hips; at the 
top of each opening is plaoed a bow of cherry rib¬ 
bon, forming a tuft with long, floating ends. The 
body, open very low in front, is ornamented, as is 


also the lappet, with a similar trimming, but smaller, 
laid on flat, and having in front a bow composed of 
four loops with long, floating ends. 

The sleeve is elbowed, wide toward the bottom 
in the pagoda style, and trimmed with three bom 
before and four behind. These bows are set length¬ 
wise, at equal distances, with long ends like those 
on the body. 

Bonnets are trimmed with a profusion of laee, 
blond, flowers and feathers. The shapes have not 
altered materially. Very full face trimmings are 
worn, the flowers or blond quillings invariably ex¬ 
tending over the upper part of the head. Feathers 
are employed in the greatest profusion, and from 
their gracefulness must always be popular. Em¬ 
broidery of all kinds, is also muoh used. We see 
applications of satin on satin, but of different colon, 
such as maroon on black, blue on brown, green on 
black, etc. We also often see applications of satin 
on velvet, and velvet on watered silks. 

Cloaks and mantelets are almost without excep¬ 
tion of the Talma shape, trimmed principally with 
galoon and velvet riband figured. The more ex¬ 
pensive kinds, however, are heavily embroidered. 
Many of the cloaks and mantelets have a small 
collar pointed behind, and trimmed with a bow of 
ribbon or velvet with long ends. The shawl still 
retains its old position as a favorite article of cos¬ 
tume. Some of which are made in imitation of the 
veritable camel’s hair shawls, are very beautiful, 
having a very wide border in palm leaves, of a 
golden color. The scarfs of this description art 
equally elegant. 

The novelties in pocket-handkerchiefs comprise 
several ornamented with embroidery in colors, an 
in very elegant designs. Handkerchiefs trimme 
with frills are also much used. But the newest sty e 
of ornament for pocket-handkerchiefs which has ye 
been introduced consists of rows of Valenciennes 
insertion. This lace insertion is disposed in waves, 
and on each side of the lace there is a wrcat ® 
small flowers worked in beautiful embroidery, 
flowers following the undulations of the insertion. 
Some of these handkerchiefs have no less than o 
rows of Valenciennes insertion and eight rows o 


^Hair °Or*naments of jewelry wer. 
favor than at the present time. Many nove 
jlegant designs for brooches, bracelets, 
been introduced. Among the most remarkable pw- 
iuotions in the beautiful art of hair wor mg, ^ 
jet wrought with small globes, resembling 6 
various sixes. These globes are transparent 
we wrought in a style of suoh exquisite e 
that they seem to be made of the finest ® ce * ^ 

we clustered together like drooping aD .j 

grapes, and between eaoh bunch there 18 f 
tulip formed of diamonds. The ear-rings ^ 

pendent drops formed of hair beads wi 
sisting of diamond tulips. f c i 0 ak 

Next month, a magnificent colored plate, 
patterns from Paris, will be given. 
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A DECEMBE 

BT 0HABLB8 

I.—LOST IN THE SNOW. 

Winter is in the air, on the hills, everywhere. 
The bit of blue sky, a mere strip, seen between 
the roofs of the long street, has the oold glitter 
of Damascus steel. How the tempest rattles the 
casement, roars aronnd the ohimnies, or shrieks 
down the avenue! Oat in the country it is 
blowing a hurricane. The woods writhe and 
groan as men do upon the rack; and the wind 
comes down the hill-side sighing piteously like 
an old grey-beard asking alms. 

At sea what a night! No moon, not even a 
star, but everywhere utter darkness. We are 
there in imagination now, swinging, midway, in 
a black abyss. Swinging, did we say? Yet 
more than that, beaten, flnng about, almost 
drowned at times. The monsters of the deep, 
hideous and gigantic presences, unseen, yet all 
around us, now hurl mountains of waters down, 
now fling the stout ship as a child would a 
stone far into obscurity, now prostrate her help¬ 
less on her side, hold her down, and trample 
her under their tempest feet. Oh! for morning. 
Think of shipwreck and death out here, a thou¬ 
sand miles from shore, with a grave ten thousand 
fathoms down:—if, indeed, that can be called a 
grave, where rest never is, but an eternal tossing 
to and fro, like the limbs that Dante saw seething 
in the black cauldron of hell. Lightning would 
be a relief! It is a fevered dream realized, one 
of those where, forever and forever, we fall; 
and still, after countless ages, after periods that 
created worlds measure as eternities, are falling 
and yet falling. 

We are on the Alps! A storm has surprised 
us between two stations, a December tempest 
such as is seen nowhere else. How ghastly 
everything around looks. The vallies below us 
no longer reveal, far down their sides, the farm 
house or even village; but an ocean, apparently 
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; bottomless, yet churned into foam on top, rolls 
above them, lashing its shores wildly—the spray 
rising in great clouds, in spectral columns, as 
; from the awful feet of that mightiest and most 
; wierd of Nature’s enchanters, Niagara. High 
aloft, the white peaks lift their dreadful fronts, 
like the sheeted ghosts of some Titanic world, 
dead before Time began. The winds, at those 
tremendous heights, seem winds from another 
sphere, where neither attraction, nor other earthly 
; influence has power—winds that come commis- 
; sioned, like spirits from the abyss of woe, to work 
i evil and death at will. 

The icy hand of the monster is upon us. The 
| fine snow penetrates our nostrils, distils into our 
j blood, freezes at last our very heart. We try to 
< struggle on. We urge our weary horse forward, 

; and, in our eagerness, would have pushed him 
over the precipice, had he not himself drawn 
back. He seems to know that our life is being 
chilled at its fountain, for he often turns his 
head, and looks pityingly at us. But we are 
fast losing consciousness now. We have a dear 
one, pledged to be ours on our return—alas! our 
return. The thought is too much for us. But we 
choke down the tears. Then we think of home, of 
the dear old parents, of the warm breakfast-room, 

; and of the long, long years they will wait in vain 
; for the return of their lost son. Again it is too 
: much for us. The church-yard rises before us 
: now, where our ancestors have been laid for three 
; generations, but where the last of the line will 
l never, never find sepulture. In wild dreams like 
; these is it a wonder we hear a bell? That we 
| fancy it the sweet Sabbath t^ell of our boyhood? 

: That we are, in imagination, a sinless child 
; again? That, as we cross the violet-scented 
: meadow to church, we hear angel voices alter¬ 
nating, as we used to, with the silver clangor of 
that airy messenger? That borne upward on 
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the wings of a holy rapture, we behold heaven’s 
gates open, and see, as Christian did, when he 
had crossed the river, the shining walls and 
jeweled streets of the New Jerusalem? That 
then-? 

The wind howls, the air darkens with the 
thickening tempest, and around the prostrate 
form of a traveller gathers a winding-sheet of 
snow. Up over his feet, up over his body, up 
aoross heart and face, some unseen, pious angel 
draws the pallid grave-cloth. The wind, still 
raging for its prey, drifts the veil continually 
aside, uncovering the limbs, as if to mock at the 
ministrations of the pitying spirit. But the face 
is still reverently hidden. Type of the great 
mystery beyond death! For is not the coun¬ 
tenance the physical revelation of the soul?_ 

the soul immortal, and Bacred forever, God be 
thanked, by his good blessing, from the powers 
of darkness and death. 

The bell tolls on. Is that angelic hand, which 
reverently covered up the face, busy in ringing 
the soul’s passing? At least one mourner is 
there. Meekly the faithful horse stands over 
his master, gazing earnestly at what can still be 
discerned of the well known form, regardless of 
the gale that blows so wildly, of the air so full 
of the blinding tempest. Ah! thou rich Dives, 
dead on thy stately oouch, beneath the canopy 
of purple velvet, thou host no friend, even as 
humble as this, to watch over thy remains! 
In this world thou hadst thy fill. But in the 
next- 

Still the bell tolls. Still the tempest rages, 
the snow-drifts accumulate, the night, the in¬ 
exorable night, draws on. And still, true amid 
all, the faithful horse stoops down and gazes at 
his master, occasionally lifting up his head to 
utter one of those cries, such os God has given 
even to dumb •animals, to summon help in their 
utmost need. 

II-—THE VISION. 

How fragrant this chamber! The breath of 
flowers is all around us, but sweeter than all is 
the presence of maidenhood, asleep in its inno¬ 
cence. The snowy curtains of the bed are not 
purer than her own stainless soul. There is a 
white statuette on the mantel-piece; it is a guar¬ 
dian angel; but it looks not holier than would her 
face, if we could see it. The moonlight, falling 
across the floor, seems like a strip of heaven’s 
own pavement, laid along her chamber. Angel 
presences guard her! Beautiful as Imogene she 
lies there, as beautiful, and, if that can be, purer. 

, , “Fresh lily! 

Ana whiter than the sheets! 


* * * * ’Tie her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus.” 

She dreams. Pleasant are the fancies that 
gather in her brain, as that smile shove, and 
makes the impossible possible, by increasing her 
loveliness. She sees herself, in a vision, a bride. 
The churoh bells are ringing merrily, young girls 
are strewing flowers in her path, the robed priest 
stands waiting with the book open before him. 
Never seemed the heavens so blue, the air eo 
sweet, the landscape so beautiful. A very glory 
fills the time-stained old church, as if a light not 
of earth had flooded its aisles. Oh! what deli¬ 
cious sunshine, that really Beems musical, or 
rather seems music, and graceful motion, and 
whispers of love all together. 

But a cloud comes over her face. Her dream 
changes. She has reached the altar, but instead 
of the bridegroom, whom she glances blusbingly 
up to see, she beholds a skeleton, in grave- 
clothes, who extends his bony hand. Yes! death 
is there. She is the bride of the dead. The awful 
conviction flashes down and into her brain, like 
lightning shattering through mid-sky to the cen¬ 
tral earth: and, with a shriek, she rises up in her 
bed, looking herself like a sheeted ghost, just 
startled from the tomb. 

The sky too has changed. Clouds have covered 
the moon. The December wind has risen, and 
wails around the house. As she listens, trem¬ 
bling and in fright, the storm increases; the 
gale howls as if evils spirits had come to mock 

her; and flurries of snow dash against the win¬ 
dow-panes, like the wet garments of outcast 
sisters, who go by driven by pitiless Fates. Gra¬ 
dually, through the black night, she half dis¬ 
cerns shadowy forms outside. Faces of brides, 
widowed in the nuptial hour, glance mournfully 
in, and then vanish. Faces of angel children, 
such as climb around a young mothers knee, 
press themselves wistfully against the psnea, 
but, just as she opens her arms for them o 
enter, a taunting laugh is heard, and they w* 
borne ruthlessly away, as if by some shape ess, 
gigantic shadow. While ever, in the pauses o 
the gale, a moaning voice is heard, as if 
dering about outside, now faintly tapping,** ® 
casement, now sobbing in the Btreet below, 
never, oh! never, assuming shape, even or 
instant, to her straining eyes. 

"When morning breaks, a pale figure pre® 
turely old, leaves the chamber, where a rig 
sunny-faced young girl had entered the wg 
before. Days pass, yet still she droops, nor . 
all the reasoning of friends convince & 
her vision had been only a dream. # „ 

“He was to have been here at Chris 
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she invariably says. “ We shall not have long 
to wait. Bear with me till then. When he last 
wrote, yon know, he was expeoting to leave Italy 
soon, and cross the Alps. Christmas will soon 
be here, and, if he is alive, I know he will come.” 

They know it also, and can say no more. But 
Christmas comes and goes, yet he is still absent. 

IIL—THE WINTER BREAKFAST. 

Breakfast is on the table, and the little family 
has gathered to partake of the meal, all except 
the daughter. She cannot be persuaded to leave 
her room. She has not left it, indeed, for weeks. 
Widowed before she is wedded, she secludes her 
grief and herself from the world, nor can all the 
efforts of her parents rouse her from her apathy. 

The good mother sits nearest the fire, care¬ 
fully shawled by the loving hand of the father, 
for the morning is bitterly cold. The physician, 
who has thus early called to see his patient, par¬ 
takes of the meal with them, glancing over the 
morning paper as he reads. A serious aspeot is 
on all. For they know that death hovers about 
the threshold, waiting his time, which is sure to 
come. 

Christmas has long since gone. The New Year 
is many weeks advanced. Hope has long ago 
died out even in the hearts of the parents. Thus 
it is, that, as the bleak winds without shriek, in 
alternate rage and laughter around the house, 
they seem like merciless destiny exulting and 
mocking in its revenge. Exulting that it has 
broke the heart of that darling, only child. 
Mocking at the agony of the parents, which love 
for her, as yet, compels them to conceal. 

Suddenly the door opens, and a fair white 
form, like an angel of purity come down from 
heaven, enters the room. Paler than whitest 
marble is that sweet face no longer, for a vivid 
flush of excitement is upon it; the lately languid 
eyeB sparkle; the form has ceased to droop, and 
is erect, animated, electric in every movement. 

The parents, the physician start to their feet: 
and the servant stands amazed. But the intruder 
is the first to speak. 

“ He is coming, he is ooming,” she ories, and 
rushing to her mother, she falls on that ever 
welcome bosom. 

The parents look to the physician, who sadly 
shakes his head and touches his forehead. At 
that instant the invalid glances up. She sees 
the gesture, and rising eagerly, exclaims, 

“ You think me delirious. But I am not. As 
sure as I live, he is coming home. This day. 
This hour. I know it, because l feel it Have 
yon never heard of such things, doctor? Think 
yon his soul, in the agony of expected death, 


would not come to me? Think yon, if he were 
still living, his spirit would not come to mef 
Stranger things are done every day, under the 
name of science; and yet yon doubt me.” 

She speaks so earnestly, so coherently that 
they are staggered. They look at eaoh other in 
strange doubt. 

“Hark!” she says, suddenly. 

It is a group for a painter. They have left 
the table, as we have said, and stand in the 
middle of the room, the mother in the centre, 
and the others around her. As the daughter 
speaks, she half rises from her parent's shoulder, 
with finger lifted, and head inclined to listen. 
A white rose, recovering from the shower that 
has beaten it down, is but a faint type of her 
graceful beauty. 

“Hark!” she says again, “those are wheels. 
I told you so.” 

Oh! the triumphant tone of those words, the 
radiant joy of that countenance. 

It was as she said. Wheels were actually 
heard crunching on the snow, rapid wheels, 
wheels that drew nearer and nearer. 

They all stood breathless. Would the carriage 
go on, or stop at the door? 

The carriage stopped. 

Could you have heard that cry of joy as she 
broke from her mother’s hold, flew to the door, 
rushed into the hall, and traversed the space to 
the front entrance! 

She was the first there. The tardy servant 
had scarcely emerged from her room, the parents 
and physician were still but half way, when the 
daughter undid the fastenings, and a sinewy 
form, furred to the chin, clasped her to its broad 
bosom, kissing her wildly, again and again. 8he 
clung to him, she gazed into his face, and then, 
for a moment, looking back at her parents, as if 
to say, “I knew it,” fainted dead away. 

IV.—SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 

What more we have to tell, may be told in 
few words. Few were the days before that fair 
face was as bright as ever, and that step once 
more like the step of a young fawn. 

But she was never tired of listening how her 
lover, lost in the snow, had been found by some 
monks; how he had been with difficulty re¬ 
covered, so that it was long before he could 
travel; and how, braving every danger, he had, 
as soon as able to leave his couch, set out to 
return, lest those at home might think him dead. 

Early in spring there was, as you may know, 
a happy weddiog, where the four good parents 
renewed, in the grateful sight, their own days of 
early love. And so let us leave them. 
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The wind still howls around the honse as we 
write; the reverie is over; the vision fled. But 
was it all a dream? Is the tale we have told 
as evanescent as will be the frost-work on the 


window by to-morrow’s noon? Believe it not 
For sometimes truth is stranger than fiction, 
and, as we thus sit, the past conies up to ns and 
re-enacts itself in our reveries. 


MY FIRST BILLET DOUX. 


BY FRANK MERTON. 


'Twas in the early morning— 

The morn of early youth, 

When life is so poetic, 

And the soul so full of truth; 

When the heart leaps up with gladness, 
Which the tongue can scarcely tell; 
When there *8 pleasure e'en in sadness, 
'Mid the scenes we love so well. 

When our dreams appear so real, 

And things real—so like dreams; 

When we feast on midnight fancies, 

Not less than noontide scenes; 

When our guileless hands are raising— 

On a fairy base—'tie true— 

Yet still intent—are raising 
Airy castles, bright and new. 

'Twas in the early morning— 

The morn of early days; 

When Life's sun, so full of promise, 

Gilds our path with golden rays; 

When the buds of youthful feeling 
Bloom out in flow’rs of Love— 

And the fairy forms we cherish 
Seem like angels from above. 

A little maid with eyes of blue, 

And cheeks of brightest rosy hue, 

And ruby lips that wore a Bmile 
That would another's heart beguile; 

A brow serene in beauty fair, 

And wavy curls of auburn hair, 

That fell in tresses o'er her neck, 

As if its snowy charms to deck; 

A form—but ahl I cannot tell 

The grace which in that form did dwell— 

A winning grace, as o’er the soul 

Like fairy spell its influence stole_ 

A grace! the coldest heart to thrill_ 

A form! above the artist’s skill, 

He sees it oft in the ideal, 

But cannot make it living real. 

The glowing canVass strives in vain, 

Or loftiest poetic strain, 

Or sculptured marble, to impart 
To their dull forms, the living heart. 

The canvass breathes not—words are tame, 
Then there is not the living flame— 


Pure marble, tho’ in beauty rife, 

Was not that higher beauty—Life. 

It is not in the power of Art; 

God only can this gift impart. 

To such an one—I Bee her now— 

A look of love lights up her brow; 

A dimple nestling in her cheek, 

More beauteous far than words can speak— 
The sweetest smile is on her lip, 

Sweeter than honey bee doth sip— 

Her fairy fingers weave a wreath 
Of flowers gathered on the heath, 

Beside the school-house, where each day 
The happy sohoolmates met for play; 

And then too in our guileless hearts 
Sly Cupid sent unerring darts: 

A smile, a dimple, and a look 
Were barbs which Cupid’s arrows took; 
Thus barb’d, their course right onward kept, 
Till thro’ and thro' the heart they swept 
One then, I think, is more expos’d 
When the young heart is all unclosed— 
Cupid scarce ever doth engage 
In vain attempts to stir old age; 

Blind tho' he be, he seldom errs, 

'Tis tender hearts the boy prefers. 

But wayward Fancy hies apace; 

My wandering steps I must retrace. 

To such an one—and such are few— 

I wrote a tender billet doux. 

It was my first, a precious thing, 

Its worth the muse can scarcely sing: 

The work was then so strange and new, 

My words, in truth, were very few. 

But they were words sought out with care 
To win a maid so young and fair. 

The circuit of my choice was small, 

But then I scrutinis'd it all; 

Until I thought—indeed I knew 
I had a faultless billet doux. 

It praised her beauty— spoke of love— 
Call’d her an angel from above; 

And then I wrote it with such skill, 

It did my highest wish fulfil; 

'Twas folded too exaotly square, 

And in it placed a look of hair: 
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The sealing wax was red and bine, 

To show my love was warm and true ; 

So small and neat—so white and pore, 

Of its success I felt most sure; 

I darid not trust it with the mail, 

Fearing to reaoh her it would fail; 

This care upon myself I took, 

And slipped it in her writing book, 

Between the hours of noon and night. 

The hour that Mary us'd to write. 

I then retir'd to just the place, 

Where I could well observe her face. 

Yet seem not thus on her to look, 

But all intent upon my book: 

I watch’d her closely—saw her start, 

A strange excitement thrill’d my heart, 

It flutter’d like a leaf in storm 
Till Mary sat upon the form f 

Where school girls ranged themselves to write, 
Then ceas’d that throbbing wild affright. 

My interest deepening, grew intense. 

It linger’d in profound suspense. 

The book was opening to her view. 

And there appear'd the billet doux! 

In stealth she caught it—broke the seal— 

My brain began almost to reel. 

With youthful wonder as she read, 

She linger'd not, but on she sped, 

Along the lines she well nigh flew. 

And quickly read the billet doux. 

And as she read the blushes came 
As if her heart were all on flame. 

To telegraph her very soul 
Upon her cheek the roses stole. 

These I was reading as she read. 

When all at once the blushes fled. 

And in their place a pallor came— 

She at that moment read the name, 

The name I hoped would have a charm 
To win her love—her fear disarm— 

But how from Hope’s bright noontide light 
We sometimes sink to realms of night. 

Her lip now curl’d in proudest scorn— 

My preoious billet doux was torn 
In thousand fragments—sent to fly 
On Wintry winds now sweeping by. 

The driving storm I oould have brav’d 
To rescue them from snowy grave! 

But on they flew—on, out of sight, 

As if to gratify her spite. 

She toss’d her head in high disdain— 

She caught her paper, ink and pen, 

A brief but tantalizing note 
In scrawling lines she quickly wrote, 

My name she scratched upon its back. 

She seal’d it with a wafer black, 

And by my rival sent it me, 

Who brought it safely, postage free— 

He laughed just as he turned about 
For she had let the secret out. 

And now with a triumphant bound 


Right o'er the seat she whirled around, 

And in her turn my thoughts to trace 
Observ'd the movements of my face. 

I broke the seal—I read the note, 

The tantalizing words she wrote. 

My soul with indignation fir'd_ 

Instant revenge my breast inspir’d— 

With thoughts in conflict still I strove. 

But soon I threw it in the stove. 

I saw it wasting in the fire— 

And with it felt my love expire, 

And as the youthful passion quell’d 
The mists of Fancy were dispell’d. 

Those curls—that form—that fairy grace, 
The glowing beauty of that face— 

With fleeing Fancy fled away 
The charm, which till that very day 
Had held me with supreme control, 

And unresisted sway'd my soul— 

Thus fickle young affeotion seems, 

The child of fanoy and of dreams. 

So frail our youthful love appears— 

Not so the love of riper years. 

The one by trial fortifies— 

The other drooping, quickly dies— 

The gust that rends the younger vine 
It makes the older closer twine— 

The tender flame will soon expire 
By winds that fan the living fire— 

The visions which allur’d my view 
Were ruin’d with my billet doux — 

At once a sage, I now perceiv'd 
That I had sadly been deceiv'd— 

The brow so mild I saw oould lower— 

The gentle soul in passion tower— 

The smile so sweet change to a sneer— 

The voice grow harsh I lov'd to hear— 

Her beauty a mere thing of Art— 

'Twas not the offspring of the heart. 

Love had with ardor fir’d my mind, 

But surely Love is always blind— 

< As on the change I musing dwelt, 

) A disappointment sad I felt— 

Gone was my cherish’d billet doux 
Like morning cloud and early dew. 

Hope falsely promis’d me success— 

Hope is a flattering prophetess: 

Her's is a world all bright, ideal, 

Unlike this world, the living, real, 

There, noontide skies and flowerets bloom— 
Here, sometimes thorns and midnight gloom— 
There, souls exult in full success— 

Here, disappointments oft depress. 

Hope there to conquer need but stoop— 

But here, alas! her pinions droop— 

The harsh realities of life— 

Dismay, even Hope in earnest strife 
j She cheers us first with visions fair, 

( But fainting leaves us to despair! 

Sad memories rise as I review 
The fate of my first billet doux. 
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BY SMITH JONES, JE. 


In one respect I am the most unfortunate of 
men. I live in a block, where there are two 
others of the same name, and am always, in con¬ 
sequence, being mistaken for them. The grocer 
sends in his bill to me, for things that some other 
Mr. Jones bought; the ward committee calls on 
me to “pay up” the subscription another Mr. 
Jones made; the dootor is forever knocking at 
my door when I am not sick, and the apothecary 
leaving villainous phials; and it would not sur¬ 
prise me, if, some day, the undertaker himself 
should march in, and, whether I will or not, clap j 
me in a coffin ordered for a different and defunct 
Jones. 

If the block was a large one, having some 
three-score houses in it, as respectable blocks 
in a great city ought to have, my sufferings, 
perhaps, would not be so overwhelming. But it 
is a small block, a very small block in fact; and, 
in addition, it is a most peculiar block. It is 
led off by a big, brown, ornate double house, like 
a corpulent militia colonel at the head of a petty 
squad. It has side-walks of stone flags, instead 
of a vulgar brick pavement. It is on a street 
that has high pretensions to gentility. That any 
Jones at all should be able to live in suoh a block 
is rather a tax on public credulity. But that 
three should domiole in it, all on the same side 
of the way, and all within half a dozen doors of 
each other, is what no one will believe. “Tell 
that to the horse marines,” is the usual reply, 
even of the most polite, to what seems so pre¬ 
posterous an assertion. 

Nor is this the worst of it. As if some malig¬ 
nant fate had presided over the whole affair, the 
Christian names of my two neighbors are almost 
as much alike as their surnames. I am Smith 
Jones, Jr., as an admiring world already knows— 
Smith Jones, Jr., written S. Jones, Jr., for short. 
My nearest neighbor Jones is Samuel Jones, Jr., 
for convenience called Sammy, and sometimes 
humorously Samivel, but invariably written S. 
Jones, Jr., also. The other Jones was baptised 
Sennacherib Jones, Jr., vulgarly called, in the 
block, Snatchcrab Jones the younger, and written 
likewise, horrible dictu, S. Jones, Jr. All our bills 
are made out alike to S. Jones, Jr., and generally 
sent m to me as the “oldest inhabitant” of the 
block. If one of my neighbors is sued, the 


summons comes to me. If my neighbor, the 
politician, offends the “sovereigns,” they come 
and groan under my windows. If my other 
neighbor, the philanthropist, has promised aid 
to some one of his hobbies, the collecting com¬ 
mittee, who are always sure to be ladies, call on 
me. And I have no doubt, if either was to get 
into difficulties—which I most devoutly pray 
may ne^r happen—the sheriff would snap me 
up on a capias immediately. 

To rehearse all my evils would tire the reader 
beyond patienoe. A solitary illustration will 
better suffice, I trust, to win me that compassion 
which I so well deserve. But first let me pre¬ 
mise, that, in the hope of obviating the evil in a 
measure, I caused my name, “S. Jones, Jr., 1° 
be engraved in large capital letters on my door. 
“Now,” said I to myself, “as the others have 
no names on their door, they will be particular 
hereafter, not only in giving their exact number, 
but in stating that they are not the Jones who 
has a silver door-plate.” Alas! never was the 
infirmity of human wisdom more plainly shown. 
But I must not anticipate. 

Mrs. Jones, dear creature, has a weakness for 
canvass-back ducks. I mean, of course, Mrs S- 
Jones, Jr., the wife of the writer, and not Mrs. 
Sammy Jones, Jr., nor Mrs. Snatchcrab Jou M ' 
Jr., though both, I have no doubt, ore exce en 
ladies in their way. And in this liking for osn 
vass-bftek ducks, done brown, and without enr 
rant jelly—for this last is important, as mar 
the difference between people who know « 
to eat and people who don’t—I * °° D ’ 

“flesh of one flesh and bone of one bone wi 
Mrs. Jones. A oanvass-back, indeed, is our com 
mon failing. We like nothing better, or even 
well, unless it is ourselves, always excepting : 
seven olive plants who flourish by our a 
hearth, but especially around our table. 

Unluckily canvass-back ducks are e * T » 
what is more, not always easy to get 
my gratification—no! that is too weak a *° 
my unbounded delight, when, one morning • 

I saw, in the market, a pair of the pM* 
freshest, and altogether handaomest^^^ 1 ^^ 


backs I had ever laid my eyes on> 


the first of the season also, which vastly ^ 
creased their value. 6 q eager was 0 
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them, that I bought them at once, and without 
attempting to beat down their price, a thing I 
never before negleoted in my life, and an over¬ 
sight I would by no means recommend, espe¬ 
cially to young housekeepers. I bought them, 
and ordering them to be sent, within an hour, to 
the direction which the poulterer took down at 
my bidding, I went joyously to my store. 

The whole morning my head did little but run 
on the canvass-backs. “What will Mrs. Jones 
think,” I said, “when she sees them come 
home?” If I had a check to draw, ten to one 
I drew it to the order of “Canvass, Back & Co.” 
If I made an entry it was of six pieces of can¬ 
vass-backs, instead of six pieces of de laine. A 
broker brought one of my own notes for me “to 
discount,” as he said, “if in funds.” I agreed 
mentally to do it, I remember, at so much off the 
face of it; but instead of saying “off the faoe,” 
I said “off the canvass-backs.” My mouth 
watered for those ducks as it used to for straw¬ 
berries, when I was a boy, on the first day that 
we had that fruit for dinner. So entirely did 
-they monopolize my thoughts, that, having to 
write to a correspondent in England, respecting 
a late importation, I concluded the letter, as I 
was afterward informed, by signing, “Yours, 
truly, Canvass Back.” 

Never, in my whole life, did the way home 
seem so long. I tried walking at first; but my 
progress was too lingering for my wishes: and 
so I hailed an omnibus. But how agonizingly 
slow the omnibus was! I thought the old women 
would never stop getting in and out; or that the 
driver would never be done making change; or 
that the nurses with children would never cease 
mistaking us for another coach and compelling 
us to halt for no purpose. At one place on the 
route we had to go out of the way for a whole 
blook, the paviers being engaged in mending the 
street. But at last, though not till my patience 
was entirely exhausted, we drew up before my 
own door. With nervous haste I fumbled for my 
latoh-key, and, after several ineffectual attempts 
—the result of my eagerness—finally succeeded 
in getting into the aperture. “Now,” said I, 
exultingly, as the door opened, “for the canvass- 
backs:” and instinctively I dilated my nostrils, 
throwing my head up, to snuff the delicious odor. 

But a far different fragrance met my olfac¬ 
tories than what I had expected. And here I 
muBt digress a moment to ask if any of my 
readers likes corned beef and cabbage? I don’t 
wish to hurt their feelings, if they do, but I must 
nevertheless say, that, if there is anything edible 
I detest more than another, it is that dish. No 
doubt it is a very pleasant and digestible delicacy 


for some people. Ostriches like ten-penny nails, 
it is said; and I see no reason, therefore, why 
some people should not like corned beef and 
cabbage. But unfortunately I am not of that 
number. I have, in fact, a constitutional dis¬ 
taste to it. What assafoedita is to some men, 
that corned beef and cabbage is to me, but par¬ 
ticularly the cabbage. The mere smell of it 
teaches me, as Yellowplush says, “what basins 
was made for.” Imagine what effeot the pros¬ 
pect of having to eat it, or go without dinner, 
had upon me. 

For that was just my destiny, as I sus¬ 
pected immediately, and discovered to my entire 
satisfaction on rushing into the kitchen. In¬ 
stead of beholding my canvass-backs done to a 
turn, as till that minute I had fondly expected, 
I saw a huge dish of corned beef with boiled 
cabbage, the odor of whioh was enough to knock 
me down. 

And knock me down it did. Clasping both 
my hands on the lower part of my waistcoat, I 
uttered a cry of despair and fell back, just as 
Mrs. Jones, who had heard my latch-key, de¬ 
scended from the nursery above stairs. 

“Jones,” she began, “what, in the name of 
sense-” 

But I had now recovered my power of speech. 
Horror, amazement and indignation, all combin¬ 
ing, had burst the flood-gates of that momentary 
paralysis. I interrupted her sternly. 

“Mrs. Jones!” I began. 

As if struck dumb before a basilisk, she stop¬ 
ped at my commanding gesture, her mouth not 
even closing over her last word. 

“Mrs. Jones,” I cried, extending my arm ma¬ 
jestically in the direction of the odious dish, and 
speaking in my most awful manner, “Mrs. Jones 
where are my canvass-backs?” 

“Canvass-backs!” shrieked Mrs. Jones, after 
a second of thunder-struck silence. “What can¬ 
vass-backs do you mean ?” And then the suspi¬ 
cion flashing on her that I was jesting at her 
expense, she bridled up, answering sharply. 
“How dare you send home such a nasty, vulgar, 
sickening, beastly dish, and then oome in to din¬ 
ner asking,” and here she mimicked my voice, 
“where’s my canvass-backs?” 

“My dear,” cried I, in a calmer mood,for I 
saw there was cause for it on more accounts 
than one, “what do you mean? Certainly you 
got that pair of ducks I sent home?” 

“No ducks have come to this house to-day,” 
replied the dear creature, only half mollified. 

“And that -I oould not name the 

hateful dish, but pointed to it with marked 
aversion. 
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“That,” said she, also pointing, and empha¬ 
sising the word, “was left here by the butoher, 
who said yon had sent it home, and particularly 
wished it cooked for to-day’s dinner.” 

A thought flashed across me. 

“Did you look at the basket?” I said. 

“No. The girl took the odious stuff out and 
carried the basket down cellar.” 

“A hundred to one its the basket of that 
Snatchcrab Jones,” I cried. “Snatch by name 
and snatch by nature,” I added, lugubriously, 
with a melancholy attempt at a joke, “and my 
ducks, in that event, are swimming, before this, 
in his gullet.” 

“I never thought of that,” answered my wife, 
in a gentle voioe, mutely apologizing with her 
eyes. “Though how I could think, dear Jones, 
that you could send home such a dinner, and for 
the first time in thirteen happy years of married 
life, is beyond my comprehension. But I’ll have 
the basket brought up at once.” 

The basket came and confirmed my suspicion. 
The ducks were irrevocably gone, for my neigh¬ 
bor dined two hours earlier than we did; and, to 
“make assurance doubly sure,” on going to the 


back street, and looking out, we saw before his 
gate, where the servant threw her slops, the 
breast-bones, walkers, and other remains of two 
canvass-backs. They were polished, too, like 
ivory, showing what an excellent appetite my 
neighbor had. I made a free-will offering, on 
the spur of the moment, of the corned beef and 
cabbage, to the manes of the departed ducks, 
ordering the servant to throw it, plate and all, 
on top of the heap of bones. 

I dined, that day, on some bits of cold meat, 
which had been laid away for the next beggar: 
but I'm afraid I wasn’t half as thankful for 
them, as the poor fellow would have been. 

What wiU be the next catastrophe, arising out 
of this triad of Joneses in one block, I dare not 
attempt to conjecture. Nothing worse can hap¬ 
pen, however, than has already occurred, unleu 
one of the other Mrs. Joneses should leave her 
husband, and the courts should divorce me in¬ 
stead of the real culprit Or, unless Sammy 
Jones, or Snatchcrab Jones, should advertise 
their wife, or wives, and the public should thin 
it was dear, angelic Sarah Ann that had left my 
“bed and board.” 


DIRGE NOTES. 

BY WINNIE WOODFIRN. 


Here beneath this willow tree, 

Lieth all that loveth me; 

Heart and soul and mind are gone, 
Loving me, and me alone. 

Where so much of love hath been, 
Something surely must remain. 

Breathing o’er thy name to me. 

They have said, "in Heaven iB he.” 
Heaven is far, how far from earth ? 
Distance makes of love a dearth. 
Therefore say I, “not alone— 

Still he lies beneath this stone!” 

Not alone! oh, buried love, 

Heaven is far, too far above! 

Go not, till with placid face, 

By thy side I take my place. 

Then, wherever thou may'st be, 

Will be Hoaven alone for me! 

Art thou sleeping, silent one ? 

In thy slumbers, does the tone 
Of my voice glide pleasantly, 

. Giving thee sweet.dreams of me? 

Oh, my heart is like to break! 

Loved one! lost one! wake, oh, wake! 


Wake! for thou hast left me here, 
Where all hearts are cold and drear. 
Never love like thine can come, 
Making in my heart its home; 

Dead, or living, I shall be, 

Bride and wife alone for thee! 

Speak to me! the grave hath power, 

But its shadow cannot lower 
’Twixt our hearts when they would meet, 
Though thine lieth at my feet. 

Surely death, though cold and strange, 
Unto us can bring no change! 

Ob, my idol shrined in day! 

Soul of beauty, fled away! 

Art thou not beside me here? 

Liest thou not upon thy bier? 

Darkness oomes upon my heart 
Answer me—how can we part? 

Lost one, speak! in mercy *P e8b ' 

Kiss these tears from off my cheek 
Say this grave can hold thee yet— 

Say even death may not forget! 

Bid me quickly come to thee— 

Speak—oh, speak once more to me! 
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BORROWING FROM ECONOMY 


BY HO&ATIO ALOIS, JB. 


There ia a certain class of people, who, without 
intending or even being conscious of it, are a 
source of great trouble to their neighbors—I 
mean the class of habitual borrowers. Like all 
other habits this grows by exercise, and its growth 
is as imperceptible as it is rapid. 

Mrs. Putnam was quietly seated at the fireside, 
examining with interest a new number of Peter¬ 
son’s Magazine which had just come to hand, 
when the door bell rang, and Mrs. Buggies was 
announced. The latter was a fashionable lady— 
the wife of a successful merchant—with whose 
increasing income his wife’s expenses found no 
difficulty in keeping pace. 

Mrs. Buggies was fond of literature at the ex¬ 
pense of others, as the frequency with which she 
borrowed of her neighbors amply testified. She 
glanced at the book which Mrs. Putnam laid 
down at her entrance. 

“A new number of Peterson,” said she: “ah, 
that reminds me, my dear Mrs. Putnam, I haven’t 
returned your last number yet. I am afraid you 
will not be willing to lend me another, for my 
little Charlie took it the other day just to look at 
the pictures, (you can’t imagine how fond he is 
of them, the little dear: I expect he’ll make an 
artist one of these days,) and was unlucky enough 
to tear the engravings out. I am very sorry in¬ 
deed.” 

Mrs. Putnam looked a little grave, for she was 
intending to bind the numbers at the close of the 
volume. Politeness required her to say it was 
of no consequence, and she said it. It was not, 
however, without stretching her conscience a 
little, for she remembered that Mrs. Buggies had 
borrowed the number in question before she had 
had time to read it through herself. 

Mrs. Buggies continued: “I am glad to think 
you don’t care, for it emboldens me to make 
another request. I shall be at home this after¬ 
noon, with nothing to occupy me. Would you 
be kind enough to lend me the Magazine, and I 
will return it as soon as I have finished reading 
it?” 

Mrs. Putnam had just commenced reading a 
story in which she was much interested, and she 
felt that Mrs. Buggies had no right to make such 
a request. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Buggies,” she could not 


help saying, “but I am surprised that yon do 
not subscribe for the Magazine. The price is 
but small, and it is much more comfortable to 
read anything of your own than to be forced to 
borrow. Then, at the end of the volume, you 
can have the numbers bound, whioh will give 
you a handsome book for your centre-table or 
library. I will lend you this number, however, 
if you wish it.” 

“I admit the truth of all you say,” was the 
reply, “and I should like nothing better than to 
beoome a subscriber to Peterson, but the fact is 
that I have so many expenses of various kinds 
that I am obliged to practise economy, and forego 
many things which I should like.” 

The idea of her visitor’s practising economy 
was so novel to Mrs. Putnam, whose husband 
possessed an income of less than one half that 
of Mr. Buggies, that she could hardly forbear 
smiling. Politeness restrained her, and she said 
nothing. 

Mrs. Buggies soon proposed a shopping ex¬ 
cursion, to which Mrs. Putnam assented. 

“I am told,” said the former, “that Lawson 
| has just received a fine assortment of wrought 
collars. I don’t think of purchasing, having 
more now than I can make use of, but I should 
like to examine them, and see whether they are 
really as good as they have been reported.” 

The ladies arrived at Lawson’s in due time, 
and the lace collars were laid before them. 

Mrs. Buggies, who was always very enthu¬ 
siastic in her likings, quite fell in love with one, 
the price of which was five dollars, and which, 
the shopman assured her, had not its equal in 
the city. 

“Beally,” said she, “I cannot resist the 
temptation; such a love of a collar!” and she 
ordered it to be put up for her. She was about 
to leave the store, when the clerk arrested her 
attention. 

“ We have just received,” said he, “some very 
superior lace veils, which it would afford me 
great pleasure to show you. I can assure you, 
you will be well repaid by the trouble of an ex¬ 
amination.” 

Mrs. Buggies’ curiosity was aroused, and she 
eagerly acceded to the clerk’s invitation. 

She looked at them with a critical eye. They 
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SCENE AT SEA. 


were really very beautiful, and Mrs. Haggles, 
Trbose taste was exquisite, readily admitted it 

“What a beauty this is!” said she, calling the 
clerk’s attention to one which she held in her 
hand. “What is the price?” 

“Ten dollars,” said he, “and not at all dear 
at that. You hare, as I judged from your well 
known taste, selected the best article we have. 
Shall I not put it up for you?” 

Mrs. Ruggles shook her head. She was flat¬ 
tered by the compliment paid to her taste, but 
eyen she shrank from the idea of giving ten dol¬ 
lars for what she could just as well do without. 

“It is very beautiful, I admit,” she said, “and 
I presume not dear for the quality, but I do not 
need it.” 

“It would be most becoming to you,” per¬ 
sisted the clerk; “I showed it to Mrs. Stanley, 
this morning, and she was quite delighted with 
it. If you do not take it, I presume she will.” 

The clerk had, by accident, struck upon the 
right chord. Mrs. Stanley was, so to speak, a 
rival in matters of fashion with Mrs. Ruggles. 

“Will you let me look at it once more?” said 
she. 

Mrs. Ruggles’ economical resolution did not 
stand the test of a second examination. The 
perseverance of the clerk was rewarded, and the 
veil transferred to Mrs. Ruggles. 

As they left the store, Mrs. Putnam could not 
help calling to mind the declaration of Mrs. Rug¬ 
gles a little while before, that she was obliged to 


use economy, and forego many things which she 
would like. 

Mrs. Ruggles seeing her plunged in thought, 
inquired the subject of her reflections. 

“Frankly,” was the reply, “I was thinking 
that the money which you have just expended 
for articles whioh, by your own confession, yon 
did not need, would pay the subscription to 
Peterson’s Magazine seven times over. Now tell 
me, candidly, would you not derive more rational 
i gratification from the latter than they will afford 
you?” 

“I believe you are right,” said Mrs. Buggies, 
in a thoughtful tone, “and I am sorry I pur 
chased the veil and oollar, for I really do not 
need them. I will be more cautious hereafter, 
and, as the first step toward a reformation, I will 
send on a subscription for the Magaxine this 
very afternoon.” 

Mrs. Ruggles kept her word, and hencefor¬ 
ward Mrs. Putnam was allowed to enjoy the first 
reading of her Magazine. She bought a number 
to supply the place of that which little Charlie 
had spoiled, and was thus enabled to have the 
numbers bound at the end of the volume. 

My dear reader, if you have patiently re# 
this little sketch to its conclusion, you will see 
that it inculcates two things. First,* not 
pend upon others for what you can procure yovrt /• 
Secondly, that it is not always economy which treari 
its semblance. 


SCENE AT SEA. 

BY JOSEPH H. BU7LEB. 


Upon the sea, the fresh blue main, 

What feelings crowd into the soul, 
While bending masts and cordage strain, 
And flashing waters round us rolll 
Onward we speed like eagles free, 

The dim hills fading on our leej 
Freshly and fair the breezes blow, 

The main expanding o’er the bow; 

Red sunk the sun, the lowering sky 
Glared o’er the purple waters by, 

And bursting from their prison bar, 

The warring winds conflicting jar! 

The mountain billows feel the power 
Of the fierce spirit of the storm, 

Who stands revealed in this dark hour, 
With thunder-clap and giant form! 
While o’er the decks in fury dread, 


Broad sheets of foam terrifio spread: 
Mantled in night the stooping sky 
Is blended with the hearing deep; 
And on the storm-tost billows high 
Black Death high carnival did keep- 
List to the tones of yonder bell! 

It rings a death-knell on the wave; 
Ask not the pilgrim's lip to tell 
Who sinks into that watery grave, 
His spirit may no answer give, 

She died for whom he pray’d to live, 
She—the sole partner of his woe. 

Her heart is cold—her head is low 

Where sea flowers bloom and corals gro 
Watch her ye genii of the deep, 

Her briny couch in odors steep, 

For she shall wako no more to weep! 
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BY B L L A HODMAN. 

A tear to the memory of that joyous season \ bye we began to smile at the idea of erer having 


when we believed that birds were to be canght 
by throwing salt on their tails—when the exist¬ 
ence of fairies seemed both possible and desirable 
—and when Christmas presents were supposed 
to be brought by a little, old man, who was 

“-dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 
soot.” 

Whymt/sf all these delightful believings crum¬ 
ble and vanish as we reaoh the years of discre¬ 
tion, and the veil of mystery prove to be only 
a delusion? Who cares half as much about 
Christmas without Santa Claus? And how much 
more satisfaction there is in fishing up a present 
from the toe of a stocking, than to have it given 
in the usual matter-of-fact way? There is a 
eweet little poem which contains this verse: 

“Oh, for that faith in story 

With which my heart would glow 
When I was nearer Heaven, 

In the days of long ago!” 

How distressing were the firht incredulous 
thoughts that crept into our hearts! With what 
a sinking we admitted that the very doll which we 
had but just extrioated from its stocking-ohry- 
salis had beamed upon our optical organs from 
the window of the toy-shop around the corner! 
With what misgivings we opened letters from St. 
Nick, and felt indeed that where ignorance is 
bliss “’tis folly to be wise!” How like the 
death-knell of departed enjoyments rang the 
conviction, “There is no Santa Claus!” And 
then with what a feeling of aDgry shame we 
were laughed at for having ever been so foolish; 
and how some childish Columbus triumphed in 
the fact of having discovered it before! 

Ah! that is a dreary day in childhood’s calen¬ 
dar—whether, or not, as the almanacks say, 
there is “rain about this time”—when, disre¬ 
garding even the new baby-house, with its chairs 
and tables, we betook ourselves to solitude, and 
monrned the non-existence of St. Nick as heartily 
as though he were a pet kitten just dead. Our 
dream was then over. On the next anniversary, 
with a still bleeding heart, we put forth our 
efforts to deceive “the ohildren”—and by-and- 


been deceived ourselves. 

And yet there is something left. Although 
; Santa Claus is nothing but a name, Christmas is 
; Christmas still. The solemn beauty of Christmas 
: Eve, when the pale moonbeams fall upon the 
orusted snow, thrills the heart with a sensation of 
: awe; and even the tall, leafless trees, that stand 
there like sentinels, seem extending their arms 
| to the world, and joining in the glad announce- 
; ment that “A star has arisen in the East!” 

If it is Christmas Eve in the country, there 
is the church to dress—delightful occupation! 

: Seated in the vestry-room—living flowers in a 
bower of green—how the long wreaths grow 
beneath the nimble fingers, while young cheeks 
j are flushing at the words and smiles that seem 
| tenfold sweeter on Christmas Eve. Oh! those 
; well-remembered days! when hands mysteriously 
; came together over the Christmas wreaths—ani 
; “dressing the church” would have been only a 
; story without a moral but for the supervision of 
; certain active spirits, who took good care that 
: the evening should not be “all for love.” 

At length, the making of wreaths is stopped, 
and in silent oonsternation the workers hear the 
dread word “enough”—for now the fun is at an 
: end. There are some who could have gone on 
making Christmas wreaths forever. The wreaths 
are up, and all come to look. 

In the corners of the pulpit tall boughs rest 
against the wall, and festoons of green hang from 
the desk and galleries. The mystical letters “I. 
H. 8.,” gleam darkly out from the front of the 
pulpit, and the small windows of stained glass 
throw a sombre light over the Christmas tokens. 
Then from the organ peals forth a joyous strain 
—and the light of the moonbeams without is 
resting on each heart. 

The moonbeams played hide and seek among 
the dark angles of an old-fashioned house, that 
looked like a parent-nest to which young fledge¬ 
lings, after trying the strength of their wings in 
the outer world, might return, with their flocks 
and herds, and find a warm welcome in its capa¬ 
cious bosom. 

And it was just such a house. 

In the drawing-room were assembled a merry 
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Christmas party—married sons and daughters Here the doctor seemed wrapt in a silent re- 
and cousins of every degree, some of whom had trospect of the past; but presently he continued, 
met for the first time in many years; and old with a half sigh: 

memories would cause tear-drops to glitter in the “Well, you will think that ‘my first patient* 
eye even while a smile was dimpling the eheek. is long in coming—but not, my dear friends, 

The most conspicuous person in the circle so long as the reality. Having provided and 

around the fire was Dr. Hammersfield, a most adorned my cage, I waited patiently for a bird 
gigantic M. D., but while his figure reminded to fly into it; but it did not prove as attractive 
one of the imperial lion, the expression of his as I expected. No one rushed hastily in to in¬ 
face was that of a lamb. Not that the term quire for me—there were no violent rings at tny 
“sheepish” was at all applicable, either; the bell in the dead of night—and I oould attend the 
doctor’s face was a sort of kaleidescope, which whole three 8unday services without the least 
displayed in different lights as many hues as a fear of being called out of ohuroh. 
chameleon. The predominant expression was a “Time passed, and I was scant of patients in 
mingling of fun and good-humor that was per- both senses of the word. I had bound op a 
fectly irresistible; and his well known wealth sprained wrist for an old woman who was too 
had nothing to do with the fact of his being a poor to pay, and to whom I gave fifty cents 
universal favorite. on her departure—not exaotly as a reward for 

Next to the doctor sat his wife; an elegant- coming, but because I thought that she needed 
looking woman, whose still lovely face had won it; and this was for some months nearly the 
his heart in early youth. There was a pleasant extent of my medical practice. Butchers’ and 
mingling of young and old and middle-aged; bakers’ bills came in; and as I glanced at my 
some were dancing—some were playing games— neglected vials, I could not help wishing that 

and others were dispersed around in groups. they would take out the pay in rhubarb and 

There was a general gathering around the fire calomel; but suoh a proposal would,doubtless, 
when the doctor proposed that all, who had any have ended in the cutting off of my supplies, 
thing to tell, should either give extracts from “I was almost in despair; and had justcon- 
their own personal history, on furnish amusing eluded to take down my sign and go to farming, 
recitals borrowed from the experience of others, when, like a criminal’s reprieve at the last mo- 
The proposition was eagerly acceded to; and the ment, arrived a messenger for Dr. Hammersfield. 
dootor, having been called upon to begin, cast a I needed no second bidding; had the man in¬ 
glance of inexpressible affection upon his wife, sisted upon binding my eyes, as in those stories 
and gave them “My First Patient” of gold castles and deserted country-seats, I 

- would have offered no objection; there was in 

“When I was married I had soarcely sixpence ‘my first patient’ a peculiar charm that sonn 
in my pocket. But I was rich in anticipation— like a trumpet call to the field of battle—I *ts 
was I not J. 8. Hammersfield, M. D., as my door- to go forth and distinguish myself, 
plate could testify? And were not patients to “Following with alaority in the wake of my 
turn to me by some magical attraction, like that guide, I soon found myself in a well enougb- 
of the needle to the pole? And were not fees to 5 looking apartment, whose occupant lay tossing 
drop in as thickly as the leaves in October? Of j upon the couch in all the restlessness of fe^ 
course they were! So I glanced hopefully about! He was a fine-looking man, with an intellecto 
our two rooms, until they seemed to grow, in ! brow, and large, dreamy eyes that were not 
imagination, and become the stately dwelling I glaring upon me in the wildness of delirium, 
that was to crown my success. In the room was a musical instrument, som 

“ You remember our little parlor, Ellen ? Ah I books, and several items that indicated a refineu 
I have often since thought that those were our mind. He boarded with the people who * 

. a PP* ea t days. I can see the round table, with sent for me; and from what I saw, I 800D 
its crimson oover, and beautifully polished lamp ded that my patient was a man of property *» 
—the plain, but cosy-looking window-curtains— education—in short, he was to be the stepping* 

and the old sofa, on which I have stretched | stone to ail the grandeur I hod pictured. 

durmg the long evenings, when fatigued by the “In the evenings my wife and I ^ » 1 
day-and you are seated at your sewing, or and conjecturing; my fee would soon be for** 
kneeling beside me with your face uplifted to coming, for the patient improved rapidly, on 
al^a ° Ur T i8i0D8 for 1110 future w ^h imagination it was already spent. In ’ 

happy days!» U tale8 ‘ ** 1 tho8e were had laid U ont in a TftrietJ ° f 5 in* 

days we were obliged to consider 
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wanted most before parting with so slippery a 
thing as money. 

“ Well > the days wore on, and the sick man 
became convalescent His gratitude to me was 
unbounded. 

“‘Doctor/ said he, one morning, ‘I owe my 
life to you, and would do anything for you in 
return—but I am afraid that I can only pay you 
professionally.’ 

“How my hopes fell at this announcement! 
Ready money was so muoh more desirable than 
any other way of remuneration—but perhaps this 
might prove better than anything, I inquired the 
nature of his ‘profession.’ 

“ ‘It is,’ said he, ‘pointing to his instrument, 
that of a violin player. 1 

“In spite of my disappointment, I laughed—I 
really oould not help it; an uncontrollable fit of 
merriment seized me on the spot, and I laughed 
until the tears stood in my eyes. The air with 
which my patient pointed to his violin would 
have told well on the stage—and then the idea 
of calling it a profession ! He had given 

ut -to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.’ 

“‘Musio has charms to soothe a savage.’ I 
forget whether ‘ear’ or ‘breast,’ but it has not 
power to put bread into hungry mouths; and 
my patient was rather surprised at the lack of 
enthusiasm I manifested for the noble art He 
was a good-natured fellow, and expressed so 
much regret at his inability to satisfy my ex¬ 
pectations, that I smilingly accepted half a dozen 
of his concert tickets, and concluded that Ellen 
and I might as well enjoy an amusement that 
cost us nothing. 

“By-and-bye the concerts ceased; and my 
musical patient expressed a desire that I would 
take out the rest of the debt in serenades. This j 
seemed rather unsubstantial, to be sure, but I 
complied; and many a time have Ellen and I sat 
at the window, in the moonlight, watching the 
manoeuvres of a maiden lady over the way, who 
evidently considered the music her own especial 
property. 

“But one chilly night the lady took cold, and 
I was summoned in to her relief. So that, after 
all, you see that the violin player was really the 
cause of my advancement; for no sooner had 
Miss Briggs arrived at a state of convalescence 
than my fame spread abroad, and patients flocked 
in from all quarters. And now, ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, I have risen like a Phoenix from the 
ashes.” 

As the doctor pronounced these words, he 
gradually rose to his feet; and his tall figure 


seemed towering up into a lofty column, like a 
genii from his copper vessel. All laughed at his 
lordly air; and seating himself in the position of 
a listener, he called upon his next neighbor, Mr. 
Chester, for a reoital. 

“No one,” said Mr. Chester, “can accuse mo 
of having married Mrs. Chester for anything save 
her own sweet self, alone; for on the day of our 
first meeting, she had very little superfluous 
olothing about her. She had no shoes or stook- 
ings—her hat was not worth mentioning—and 
her scarf, if she ever possessed any, had taken 
to itself wings and flown away.” 

“Now, Mr. Chester!” exclaimed his wife, “this 
is really too bad!” 

“ Not at all, my dear—though now I do remem¬ 
ber me of some 4 airy nothing’ that prevented the 
breezes from visiting you too roughly.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mrp. Chester, 
“for fear of your putting a wrong construction 
upon his words, I beg leave to mention, that I 
had all my proper accoutrements, with the ex¬ 
ception of my shoes and stockings, which I had 
taken off for the purpose of wading.” 

“The fact, my dear friends, is simply this,” 
continued Mr. Chester, “I had gone, with some 
friends, to a lonely country place that was quites 
celebrated for its fishiDg facilities; and on a 
lovely afternoon in June we set forth across the 
: beautiful pond that was to furnish the wherewith 
for our suppers. 

“ In the middle of this pond there was a large 
rock; and seated on the rock, we beheld a slight 
figure upon whose sex we had some difficulty in 
determining. Indeed, we didn’t know but that 
it might be our good fortune to capture a mer¬ 
maid. Our old geographies tell us that ‘the 
monkey is the connecting link between man and 
beast;’ the figure before us appeared to be an 
indescribable something between girl and boy. 
On her head was a boy’s straw hat, ornamented 
with a wreath of water-lilies—her feet were 
entirely bare, and thrust into the water—and 
her expression seemed to say that she could 
never be surprised enough at her position. For 
a description of her features, ‘see frontispiece.’ 

“ As we steered our course toward this modern 
Undine, she looked quite ready to sink into the 
ground, if there had been any—but she had 
evidently not decided upon a plunge into the 
water. With some difficulty, we persuaded the 
distressed damsel into onr boat; and there 
learned a story of ‘wrongs and desertion’ that 
put vigor enough in our arms to—row her to 
the shore. 

“There we found two wicked sprites of country 
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cousins, who had deluded the city-bred visitor 
into their boat, and then landed her high and dry 
upon the rock, under a false pretence of leaving 
her sojourn there entirely at her own option. 
She thanked us with an agitated voice. Had it 
not been for our timely aid, she trembled to 
think of her probable fate ? Possibly some rough 
countryman, whose whole soul was absorbed in 
‘a mess of crabs,’ and whose boat was polluted 
with the presence of oysters, and other shelly 
abominations, would have offered the aid it bad 
been our glorious privilege to bestow, and con¬ 
veyed her in quiet obscurity to the coBy farm 
house which now presented itself to our view!” 

“I am sure that I said nothing of the kind!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Chester, joining in the laugh 
which this description raised. 

“No,” replied her husband, “but there is a 
silent kind of woe, where words are useless, and 
your look spoke all sorts of horrors. We forgot 
all about the fishing, nnd spent the evening at 1 
the farm-house. 

“The next day, I was obliged, of course, to 
call and inquire after Miss Undine’s health; and 
I lingered, fascinated, like the knight at the 
fisherman’s cottage. The cousins were in dis¬ 
grace, for she had vowed never to forgive them; 
*nd they really appeared quite penitent. 

“Had any fortune-teller said to me, before 
leaving home, ‘you will find your future wife 
seated, half dressed, upon a rock in the water,’ 

I should have been quite as muoh amused aB 
was Agil, in the Arabian Nights, when told by 
the young man that he was his predestined mur¬ 
derer. And yet so it was. I met with the fate 
of the poor fish whose capture I had meditated; 
and after a few inffectual struggles, found myself 
landed upon the shore of matrimony. I would 
eay to young men, in a friendly way, ‘ beware of 
fishing V but, alas! who can tell in what form the 
dangers may lurk?’ ” 

“By-the-bye,” said one of the culprit cousins, 
who was seated next to Mrs. Chester, “have you 
ever forgiven us, Matilda? I really trembled 
before your rage.” 

“les,” she softly whispered, “ I forgave you 
one moonlight night , as I stood in the old orchard /” 

Low as had been the whisper, her husband 
heard it, and his smile spoke eloquently for the 
thoughts her words had awakened. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “who else ‘can a tale 
unfold?”’ 

Scarcely had he pronounced these words ere 
the door opened, and Mr. Ormsby, the clergy¬ 
man, entered. A warm welcome instantly greeted 
him from the master of the house, by whom he 
had been invited to join the Christmas party; 


and the circle around the fire made room for tin 
with respectful alacrity. His appearanoe pre¬ 
sented quite a contrast to that of die merry party 
assembled. Small particles of snow, that were 
rapidly melting on his boots before the warm in¬ 
fluence of the cheering blaze, showed that he had 
been wandering in some bye-road, where his ovn 
footsteps had probably made the first path. His 
face was blue with the cold; and his coat was 
buttoned closely around him, as though he had 
prepared himself to endure. His sudden appear¬ 
ance threw a momentary quiet over the whole 
party; and he, himself, sat absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of a solemn scene he had just wit¬ 
nessed. 

“ My friends,” said he, at length, “may I be 
permitted to add my story to the recital, which, 
I doubt not, are more suited to the merry 
thoughts of Christmas Eve? There are many 
varied scenes enacted on the eve of this g»y 
festival; and I would remind you that while to 
us come the light and the blessings, to others is 
‘darkness and the shadow of death.*” 

The merry party were instantly subdued; and 
listening in respectful attention, they waited for 
Mr. Ormsby’s narrative. 


“Some distance from here,” said he, “sor- 
rounded by trackless snow, there is a small cabin 
that stands by itself, lonely and isolated, fa 
summer a thick grove on one side imparts an 
air of quiet beauty to the humble dwelling, but 
when the trees ore bare and leafless, it is fade 
a dreary spot. , 

“ In this cabin a lonely mother has watc 
and waited for the return of a son who was to 
her the one bark freighted with all her eart y 
hopes. For long years she lived a lonely woman 
—far removed from those whom birth a® e u 
cation entitled her to call her equals—■living^®® 
in her lonely dwelling with the one hope °1 1D # 
about her heart, and buoying her up abor* 
arrows that encompassed her weary lot 
“In earlier years she had toiled beyon 
strength to educate the boy who alone reoaW “ , 
to remind her that life was not all desolate; 
ie grew to the years of manhood with 18 
wild dreams cherished and strengthens 
nother’8 counsels. Ho was to achieve** 1 
)f Fate; his name was to be enro e 1 
mnals of Fame—and wealth and honors w 
compensate the two world-abandone on 
ill their deprivations. ^ 

“I have listened to such recitals r ° ^ 
nother's lips—and her exoited ® a ® n ^ 
cindly eye fully proclaimed her a> ^ 
ulfilment of these extravagant vision . 
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4 realization of this one dream constituted her 

■ only hope for the future. It was the boy's reli- 

■ gion. It had fled his mind from hia earliest in- 

il fanoy; and he had grown to manhood with that 
n one thought still dppermost in bis heart Aa 

to the mother gazed upon the pale and silent boy, 

h whom the sports of youth failed to allure, and 

i marked the alight hand that held the pencil, she 

ii hailed with delight these evidences of the soul- 

V absorbing genius that was slowly consuming the 
i springs of life For he had talent; his mother 

i has shown me sketches and piotures that would 

i not have disgraoed the first efforts of Titian or 

f Ha Vinci but, alas I he had neither money nor 

friends, and without these unprotected genius 
i may struggle in vain against the rough blasts of 
i the world. 

i ** Years ago, she had sent her son from her; 
i he hft(i gone to the old world to compare with 

i his the works of the old masters, and catch from 

| the glowing sky of Italy the inspiration that has 
rendered them immortal. And then the lonely 
mother oame to the humble oabin; and there she 
waited and watched for him whose return was to 
open a new life to both. 

“Her son’s letters had spoken of a painting 
on which he was engaged, that would probably 
achieve a triumph at the exhibition that was 
soon to take place; and the poor mother lifted 
her head proudly from the precious paper, as 
she said, 

“ ‘He will return on Christmas Eve.’ 

“‘And why on Christmas Eve?* I asked, for 
her tone was that of one who had some private 
reason for making the assertion. 

“Her eye kindled with a strange fire as she 
answered, ‘You have often spoken to me of that 
goodness which showers benefits on the poor as 

well as the rich—the good and the bad alike_ 

think you that I shall always be forgotten? He 
will return on Christmas Eve.' 

“Many times had she repeated this with a 
defiant air; and I half trembled as I pictured 
Christmas Eve at the widow’s cottage. 

“This evening, I had just buttoned my over¬ 
coat in the hall, to set forth on my pilgrimage 
hither, when a messenger arrived from the 
widow, who requested my presence at the cabin. 

The man was an illiterate countryman, and I 
asked him no questions, but pursued my lonely 
way in silence—almost forgetful that he was 
beside me. The houses that I passed sent forth 
bnght gleams to weloome the Christmas Eve; 
and the sound of sleigh-bells broke on the air as 
though in mockery of all gloomy thoughts. 

“But as I approached the cabin, the houses 
were fewer and more humble in appearance, and 


the road dreary and unfrequented. Trackless 
snow-drifts blocked up the way; and I arrived at 
the cabin cold and weary. A single light burned 
: in the widow’s apartment, and with a foreboding 
heart I knocked at the door. 

“It was opened by the lonely occupant, but 
her face was turned from me; and in silence she 
led the way to a couch, where reclined the ema¬ 
ciated figure of her son. He had returned on 
Christmas Eve—but it was to die. She sank 
: beneath the stroke, and covered her face with 
her hands in speechless agony. 

“Opening his‘large, dark eyes, which had been 
closed from extreme exhaustion, the young artist 
softly whispered, ‘’Tis true, dear mother, that I 
have lost the Fame so long pursued—but I have 
gained what is of far more value. You never 
taught me that , mother—or it had been better for 
us both.* 

“A deep sigh burst from the depths of her 
heavy heart, and I turned aside to hide the tears 
I could not control—for ‘he was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow.”* 

Several of the company, much affected, ex¬ 
pressed their intention of visiting the widow’s 
cabin after the Christmas service. Mr. Ormsby 
shook his head sadly. 

“The wanderer,” said he, “hee now a home on ' 
high but the poor, lonely mother may, perhaps, 
be softened by friendly sympathy.** 

A party was instantly organized to visit the 
cabin to-morrow; and subdued by the picture of 
actual grief which had been thus vividly brought 
before them, they sat quietly dwelling on the 
contrast between their own lot and that of the 
poor widow. 

The fair, pale moon looked brightly through 
the old-fashioned window at the head of the 
staircase-landing; and young hearts paused on 
that Christmas Eve, and looked dreamily out on 
the stillness, ere they went to the slumber from 
which they would awaken to a glorious morrow. 

And maidens dwelt fondly on the tones of the 
magio “good night’* that had greeted them from 
lips beloved; and mothers thought of their sleep¬ 
ing cherubs, wrapt in innocent dreams of Santa 
Claus; and old people remembered the Christmas 
Eves that had passed like a fleeting vision. 

And the moon shone down on the cold, still 
features of the dead— and the moonbeams played 
idly with the scattered locks a mother's hand had 
so often caressed, and mocked the dull place with 
their unwelcome light. 

Hundreds of years ago, they had bathed the 
earth in a silver flood, when came the glad tid¬ 
ings, “A star has arisen in the East!’* 
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BT HAST L. MEANT. 


“Did yon hear that Eliza Green is soon to be 
married?” inquired one of two ladies who were 
making a morning oall on their friend, Mrs. 
Minley. 

“No. I understood that the marriage was 
not to take place for some time,” was the reply. 

“So it was rumored; but I met Eliza, yester¬ 
day, while shopping, and ascertained that it is to 
be on next Thursday week. I went with her to 
select her purchases: a beautiful light silk for a 
bridal dress. 

“Is it possible?” interrupted Mrs. Minley, in 
a tone of surprise. 

“Yes; and a very handsome cashmere; beside 
crimson merino for a travelling dress, to be trim¬ 
med with black velvet.” 

“They are going on a journey, then?” 

“Oh, I suppose only to see Robert’s people, 
who, you know, live at some distance: but you 
seem surprised, Mrs. Minley?” 

“I am, indeed, surprised to hear of Eliza 
Green having made such purchases. They are 
quite unsuited both to her present condition and 
that in prospect.” 

“I do not think so; she is to have a wedding 
party, and, of course, needB a handsome wedding 
dress; and, for the others, she would not like 
to go, without something new and fashionable, 
among her new relations.” 

“Who are, I believe, plain, old-fashioned 
country people,” rejoined Mrs. Minley, with a 
smile, “ to whom novelty and fashion are things 
of no consequence.” 

“ Well, I thought her very economical,” per¬ 
sisted Miss Hardin. “I wished her to choose 
a pretty bridal dress, but she said the silk which 
she was obliged to have, would answer for that 
occasion; and I could not persuade her to the 
contrary, though I tried my best.” 

“Very inconsiderate in you, Frances,” replied 
her companion, Mrs. Ridgeway. “A handsome 
light silk will be as suitable for her wedding 
night as white satin and blond, on which I know 
your thoughts are bent.” 

“Far more so, I think,” chimed in Mrs. Min- 

ley. , 

“Why, what is the matter with you both this 
moruiog! One would imagine your leige lords 
had been reading you impressive leotures on 


economy,” said Miss Hardin, laughing, though 
evfdently not well pleased. “However, I did 
not propose to Eliza to get satin or blond;» 
pretty Swiss or mull looks very well, for a bridal 
dress, far better, to my taste, than a colored silk, 
although that is necessary afterward. Jane Car¬ 
penter wore a beautifully embroidered robe the 
night she was married, and indeed her purchases 
were far more extravagant than Eliza’s; yet I 
have never heard you speak so of her , Mrs. Min- 
!ey.” 

“Yon do not consider the difference in the two 


cases, my dear Frances,” replied Mrs. Minley, 
seriously. “ Mr. Carpenter has been doing * 
good business for many years, and Jane as *n 
only ohild has been always indulged as much is 
possible; so that it was no wonder he thought 
proper to give a large party on occasion of her 
marriage, nor that she should be, as you sty, 
somewhat extravagant in her expenditure. Eli« 
on the other hand is bnt one of a large familji 
and her father only partner in a manufacturing 
establishment, which, if it were all in bis own 
hands, would not enable him to maintain i* 
family in the style to whioh the Carpenters ? Te 
been acoustomed. Neither is there any 
more encouraging in Eliza’s future P r08 P w ^ 
As clerk in one of onr retail stores Mr. 
salary must be trifling.” 

“ Only three hundred dollars a year, I h® 
Jane’s husband, on the contrary, has a ^ 
salary in one of the extensive firms of "• ^ 
you not perceive the difference in the 
stances of your two friends, Frances; an 

what is wilful, unauthorized extravagance w 

one, is natural and proper in the other? |( 
“ None are so blind as those who will not se, 
replied the young lady, gaily, as she roflfl 
leave. “There is to be a very nice »« dmD * ld 
about twenty persons will be invited, 0 i,i 
me-and I always maintain that a bnde shoul ( 
look as well as possible before so many P®° , 
“How strange Mrs. Minley is,” 8 ^® r * . 
when once more in the street with r8, j a 
way. “ To think of her criticizing P° or _ _ en t0 

Buch a strain. It is only proper in r ‘ 1#|t 

give her two or three handsome dresses, ^ ^ 
he will have to purohase for her: an ^ 
much right to them and to a wedding p** 1 > 
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&8 Jane Carpenter had. I was almost angry 
with yon for taking part with her.” 

14 1 know very little of the parties concerned,” 
replied Mrs. Ridgeway, as she paused at a corner 
from which diverged their paths homeward, “ but 
it struck me that Mrs. Minley was more than half 
right” 

And Mrs. Minley was more than half right; 
she was altogether right in her views. 

The wedding night came in due time, and 
everything passed off pleasantly. The bride 
looked very sweetly in her delioate silk; the 
supper was by general consent pronounced ex¬ 
cellent; and the younger members of the family, 
who, as some one maliciously observed, were 
wild with delight at finding themselves so hand¬ 
somely attired, added much by their innocent 
mirthfulness to the joy of the occasion. Mr. 
and Mrs. Green dispensed their hospitalities 
pleasantly, and if an occasional shade of gravity 
was for a moment visible in either, Burely that 
was natural on an occasion that separated their 
eldest child in name and fortune from them. 

The following morning the young pair set out 
for the distant farm, where dwelt in humble and 
peaceful tranquillity the aged parents of the 
groom. “The crimson merino travelling dress 
trimmed with black velvet,” of course received 
a due share of notice in the various conversa¬ 
tions for which the wedding furnished a fruitful 
theme during days succeeding. MoBt persons 
concurred in censuring the whole affair as shame¬ 
fully extravagant, particularly as Mr. Green’s em¬ 
barrassed circumstances were generally known 
to the towns-people. Severe losses had been 
sustained by the manufactory during the pre¬ 
vious year, and with the increased expenditure 
incident to his daughter going into company, he 
had found it extremely difficult to provide for 
his large family, and the rent of his comfortable 
dwelling house necessarily remained unpaid. But 
hoping for 44 better times,” and oaloulating on a 
great redaction in household expenses after the 
departure of his daughter, and the eldest son, 
who was now apprenticed to a tradesman in a 
neighboring {own, Mr. Green had felt but little 
uneasiness respecting the rent; especially as the 
landlord was an old acquaintance, who readily 
received his apologies for non-payment, and pro¬ 
fessed himself willing to wait till a more propi¬ 
tious season. 

Now, however, indignant at the reports and 
rnmors everywhere circulating, Mr. Abell waited 
on Mr. Green with a peremptory demand at once 
to pay the arrears or leave the house. In vain 
the delinquent tenant urged his inability to 
oomply, and the oft-expressed willingness of i 
Vol. XXIV.—18 


Mr. Abell to wait his convenience; while, to in¬ 
crease his perplexity, the dry-goods merchant 
and others to whom of late he bad become in¬ 
debted, having an inkling of his embarrassments, 
presented their bills and pressed for immediate 
payment. His partner, who had long desired to 
have the manufactory in his own hands, listened 
coldly to the distressed man’s account of his 
situation; but generously offered to buy him out 
as the only means he could devise of freeing him 
from his difficulties. This proposal, bitter as it 
was to Mr. Green, he felt at length compelled to 
aocept. With a heavy heart he transferred his 
share of the business at a sacrifice to bis grasp¬ 
ing partner; and on the very day his daughter 
returned in high spirits from her wedding trip, 
her father entered as workman the establishment 
in which the best years of his life had been spent 
as master; crushed and broken in spirit; not 
more by the change in his condition and the 
prospect of ceaseless toil, than by the conscious¬ 
ness of his inability to provide for his large 
family by daily labor at his advanced age. 

“What a sad termination to Eliza’s wedding 
festivities!” said Mrs. Minley, when on next 
meeting with Miss Hardin, the misfortunes of 
Mr. Green were duly commented on. “If, as I 
have heard, she prevailed on her father against 
his better judgment to incur the expenses which 
have brought him into this trouble, how must 
the thoughtless girl now suffer from her own re¬ 
proachful feelings.” 

44 Eliza was not aware that her father’s means 
were so very limited,” replied Miss Hardin; 
“and I cannot see why she or her parents should 
have any cause for self-upbraiding. It was all 
the fault of that old Abell, the miserly, unfeeling 
man! I always thought him covetous and sel¬ 
fish; but I could not have deemed him capable 
of an act so utterly contemptible and heartless.” 

“Mr. Abell only acted as most others in his 
situation would have done,” returned Mrs. Min¬ 
ley, smiling at her young friend’s vehemence. 
“He showed indeed neither generosity nor mag¬ 
nanimity toward his unfortunate tenant, but 
these virtues, Frances, arh seldom exhibited in 
the dealings between debtor and creditor. Nor 
do 1 think that he is altogether to blame in this 
matter. If Mr. Abell’s conduct was contemptible 
and heartless, Mr. Green’s was certainly rash and 
imprudent. You remember the remark of that 
shrewd observer of human nature, Franklin, in 
his advice to mechanics:—‘The sound of your 
hammer at five in the morning, or at nine at 
night, heard by a creditor, makes him easy six 
months longer; but if he sees yon at a billiard- 
table, or hears your voioe in a tavern, when yon 
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should be at work, he sends for his money the 
next day.’ The justice of this observation every 
day’s experience confirms. There are few credi¬ 
tors who will not extend some indulgence to 
those whom they see to be frugal, industrious 
and persevering; but when they find them need¬ 


lessly incurring new debts, and rushing into ex¬ 
penses which even their best friends most deem 
unjustifiable, though in other respects their 
duct be admirable, it is scarcely wonderful 
the indignant creditors should withdraw 
leniency that has been so muoh abased.” 


THE EASTERN BRIDAL. 


3T FRANK LBS. 


With idle songs they wreathe 
The chatnpak blossoms in my flowing hair, 
Nought but unquiet thoughts their perfumes breathe— 
They must not linger there. 

Take them away, 

And bring to me a wreath of scentless flowers; 

I lay my hopes and girlhood off to-day— 

These bloom’d within their bowers! 

How oft my giddy feet 
Have trod in wantonness these blossoms out. 

While my soul reveled on the rising sweet— 

A fragrant mist about. 

This is my recompense 1 

E’en ae I crush’d those buds to soent their soft : 
perfume, 

They ope my heart and drag its treasures there 
To gild a living tomb. 

Oh, how these big tears scorch!— 

I hoar the coming maidens shout my name: 

They burn my heart upon a bridal torch, 

These drops but feed the flame. 

Yet for a Sultan’s bride 

"The gems they bind my raven hair between— 

Yet rather doath by that young Christian’s side 
Than life—a harem queen! 

Leaning from my casement, 

While soften’d tones swept down the Summer air, 


{ A sudden thrill was o’er my being sent, 

That left me trembling there. 

My bounding heart drank in 

A thousand feelings strange and sweet and new; 

I, if those fond delights had aught of sin 
From Love’s own soul they grew. 

A stranger from afar 
Upon whose lip a cold clime’s accents rang, 

; Whose eyes had glowing brightness as a star, 
Beneath the casement sung. 

; I push’d the vines aside 

And gaz’d out on tho night with fragrance dim, 

Then clos'd my eyes to hide tho speaking tide 
They madly pour’d on him. 

; He rais’d his slender band— 

I flung some blossoms with a silver clasp, 

I saw him then in fondness kiss the band, 

As misers treasure grasp. 

; I felt my cheek grow white, 

Then flush like crimson blossoms at their core. 

There waB a sound—he hurried tbroagh the night, 
And then—we met no more! 

Now bridal flowers wave 
Amid my hair and bind my vestment’s fold; 

A bride—yet nothing better than a slave— 
Bought with a Pasha’s gold. 


LINES FOR MUSIC. 


BY MRS. 0. H. CRISWELL. 


Undo the links—unbind the chain— 

And give me back my heart again I 
Be kind for once—thou hast the key— 
And set my heart from prison free. 

Those eyes entrapped me—oh, those eyes! 
each strange enohantment in them lies; 


I tried to 'scape them—hut in vain— 
Oh, give me back my heart again! 

Undo the links—the chain unbind— 
I would not have this heart confined; 
Must it repine while thine is free? 
Oh, give the prisoner back to mel 
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BY E. W. 

I had been many years successfully established 
in practice in Cincinnati, and was no longer a 
young man, when one day pausing with a foot 
on the steps of my carriage to read a letter my 
servant had plaoed in my hand, I chanced to 
overhear the conversation of some young men 
who were loitering near where I stood. 

They were commenting in extravagant terms 
on a young lady who was approaching. She was 
superb—queenly—glorious, if one might believe 
the encomiums of her admirers. My curiosity 
somewhat roused, I glanced up, and beheld, as I 
thought then, and think still, the handsomest 
woman I had ever seen. Her appearance was 
as majestic as it was beautiful; yet, as she re¬ 
turned the gentlemen’s salutations, a sweet, and 
gracious smile spoke of as muoh gentleness as 
pride of character. 

I recognized her as the much admired Miss 

Madeline C-, who, with her mother, had but 

recently taken up her residence in our city. 

When she had passed, I endeavored to resume 
the reading of my letter; but again the conver¬ 
sation of my talkative neighbors attracted my 
attention. 

“I’ll tell you what it is, Fred,” cried one, “all 
oonquering as you are, you’d not find sucoess 
such a certain thing in that quarter.” 

“No?” carelessly asked the young gentleman 
addressed, a man of remarkable personal beauty 
—“I’m rather incredulous of these invincible 
women, myself.” 

“They say Miss Madeline has already refused 
many excellent offers; and I fancy, with her , you 
would fare no better than the others, notwith¬ 
standing your fortune, unless you ohanoed to 
strike her fancy.” 

“The probability is that I should strike her 
fancy,” returned Fred Thornton, coolly, yawning 
as he spoke. 

“I lay you a bet of a hundred dollars that you 
do not win her,” retorted his companion. 

“ Done,” said Thornton, and further I heard 
not, for becoming conscious of the impropriety 
of so long playing eaves-dropper, I stepped into 
my oarriage, and thought no more of the matter. 

About six months from that time I was sum¬ 
moned professionally to the house of Mrs. C-. 

On arriving there, I found my patient to be the 


DEWEES. 

same young lady who had been the subject of the 
above conversation. She was greatly ohanged, 
but if possible more lovely than ever. Her bril¬ 
liant complexion had faded to purest white, 
scarcely tinged with the rose; her large, blue 
eyes were clear, indeed, but languid and heavy; 
she complained of constant headache, and gene¬ 
ral weakness, while her whole appearance wore 
such an air of hopeless apathy, that I should 
have had no hesitation in attributing her illness 
to some secret grief, had not every happiness 
seemed to surround her. 

She was understood to be engaged to be mar¬ 
ried to a most excellent young man, Mr. Charles 
Leman; kind friendB surrounded, a doting mother 
was devoted to her; rich, and so very beautiful, 
I could imagine no cause for any sorrow, and 
was completely puzzled. 

The preparations were already going on for 
her wedding, which if Madeline’s health per¬ 
mitted, was to take place in two months. It 
crossed my mind as a passing thought, that Fred 
Thornton had lost his wager, and I confess the 
idea gave me pleasure, for the young man’s 
vanity had not pleased me. 

I visited my patient daily, and soon became 
intensely interested in her—nay, more, I grew 
extremely fond of her; for indeed I have never 
seen any one so capable of attaching all who 
surrounded her—her’s was truly a tender and 
noble character. I felt the pitying tenderness 
of a father, for the poor suffering ohild, and 
naturally manifested the affection I felt for her, 
in a thousand little ways. My visits to her 
absorbed an undue proportion of my time—I 
seldom came without bringing her some token, 
proving that my thoughts had been occupied 
with her daring my absence—a flower—a bunch 
of grapes, or a book; sometimes too, I took her 
short drives into the country with me, hoping to 
divert and amuse her. 

Madeline understood the sincerity of the affec¬ 
tion I always manifested for her, and ere long 
returned it with all the generous warmth of her 
nature. 

Notwithstanding all my endeavors, however, 
I found with concern, that I was doing nothing 
for my patient. She grew daily more pale and 
delicate. The exertion that she was equal to 
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one week, was too much for her the next. I j bestow her hand on one man, while her whole 
became satisfied some mental trouble must be at heart and soul are given to another?” 
the root of the evil, and conjectured that some j I drew the excited girl to the seat beside me, 
misunderstanding between her and her lover j and after a time succeeded in quieting her agiu- 
might be the cause. I determined to watch > tion so far that she was able to give me a con* 
them narrowly. , ne cted account of her story. 

A few days later I had an opportunity of It appeared that this same Fred Thornton, 

seeing them together. Mr. Leman entered the whose wager to win Miss C-’s affections somt 

room during my visit, bearing in his arms two ; months before I had accidentally overheard, had 
immense volumes of rare engravings, which he immediately afterward sought her society, and 
designed as a present to his mistress, knowing paid her the moBt marked attentions, 
her fondness for works of art. His manly face Young Thornton was handsome, most attractive 
was radiant with pleasure as he saw Madeline’s in his manners—his mind was well cultivated, 


gratification at his gift, and he proceeded in an 
animated manner to explain to her how he had 
been so fortunate as to meet with the work in 
question, which he said he had heard her praise 
several months previously. Madeline thanked 
him for his kindness by a grateful look, and held 
out her hand to him; but when he took it eagerly, 
and would have kissed it, she shrank visibly, and 
grew pale as death—I placed my fingers care¬ 
lessly on my patient’s pulse, and found it beating 
nervously and agitatedly. 

“She does not love him,” I said to myself, and 
fancied I was now at the bottom of Madeline’s 
heart. 

On calling the following day, the servant, as I 
imagine, showed me to my patient’s room without j 
announcing me as usual. On entering I saw her 
with her head buried in her arms, which rested j 
on a table before her. Unaware of my vicinity, 
she was indulging in a violent fit of weeping. I 
approached her, and laying my hand gently on 
her shoulder, said with emotion, 

“ Madeline, my poor child, my heart aches for 
you.” 

She looked up, and with a voice and look of 
agony cried, 

“ Oh, doctor, it is killing me.” 

I sat down beside her, and drawing her to me, 
said, 

“My child, it is indeed killing you, this sorrow 
of yours which you are too proud to reveal. I 
think, Madeline, you know I love you—if you 
were my own daughter you could not be more 
dear; come, confide in me—it will not be difficult, 
for I fancy I already half guess your seoret—you i 
do not love Mr. Leman.” 

“ That is not all,” said Madeline, greatly agi- i 
tated, and breaking from me, she walked up and « 
down the room, wringing.her hands despairingly, t 

“My child, be calm—do not agitate yourself i 
thus, or I shall fear for your life.” 

“Life,” she cried, bitterly, pausing as she < 
spoke “what oharms do you think life has for e 
WOman - of an * sensibility, who is about to c 


| and he was not without some good qualities, 
j which he knew well how to display, while his 
more unamiable traits of selfishness, vanity and 
want of principle, he as well understood how to 

( conceal. 

Madeline, of course, never doubting the sin¬ 
cerity of his unusually pressing attentions, and 
believing herself ardently beloved, gradually 
| yielded up her whole heart to him. It was not 
j till it was too late for her to recall her affec¬ 
tions, that some officious friend came to her 
with the story of the wager. 

Naturally extremely proud and sensitive, 
j Madeline was hurt to the quick, at the idea cf 
having been made the subject of a vulgar bet 
by the man she loved. The thought that tho 
: love shewas cherishing in the “innermost shrine 
of her heart,” had been merely esteemed a light 
trifling thing—the subject of a wager— that feel¬ 
ings she had trembled even to analyse, were 
already known and talked of by half the town- 
all this was torture to her. Worse than all, was 
i the conviction which forced itself upon her, of 
the unworthiness of the man who could be guilty 
of such conduct. Still the story might not be 
true. Should he deny it, not all the world ahoul 
make her believe it. 

When her lover came to her the neit day, • 
words Madeline had long expected were spoken. 
Thornton declared his love, and offered her « 
hand. Madeline heard him, and then with what 
calmness she could, informed him of her 
ledge of his wager—entreated him to deny j 
if he could, and finding him convicted by 


silence, ended by saying, 

“ Farewell then, forever, Mr. Thornton. 

| ever it may cost me, 1 thank God that be 
saved me from uniting myself to one capa e 0 
the cruelty and heartlessness of making one 1 # 
nocent girl’s affections the subject of a w *8 er ^ 
In vain Thornton eagerly protested that ® 
ever faulty at first, his heart was now rea y 
i entirely her’s, and urged his suit with all * 
f quence of passion; Madeline was firm. Thorn 
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ti at last losing his temper, proceeded in words of 

1 rode violence to aocuse her of having lured him 

l on with seeming encouragement, in order to 

p punish him finally by a mortifying refusal. This 

i unjust and ungenerous accusation pained Made¬ 

line extremely, and when the agitating interview 
\ was over, her strength all gone, she fell into a 

i long, fainting fit, from which her friends feared 

, she would never wake. This swoon was but 

i the first open sign, that the cruel trial she had 

passed had broken her heart and undermined 
hdr health. 

Mr. Thornton left the city immediately, and 
shortly afterward an old and faithful admirer of 
Madeline’s once more made her an offer of his 
hand. She would have unhesitatingly declined 
it, but her mother’s entreaties, joined to those of 
Mr. Leman induced her to waver. She confided 
to Mr. Leman the state of her heart, assured him 
of her determination never to marry Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton, but also of her resolution never to unite her¬ 
self to any man, unless her heart went with her 
hand. She told him she considered it her duty 
to struggle with, and if possible to conquer her 
unfortunate attachment; if he were willing to 
wait and abide the result he might do so I 
believe at the time the poor girl was not without 
hopes of overcoming her ill-placed love; but she 
over-rated her strength. Mr. Leman was satis¬ 
fied. He loved so truly, that he was willing to 
accept, for a time, the second place in the heart 
where he hoped, one day, to gain the first. 

But Madeline’s over anxious mother, and the 
world, chose to consider her connexion with Mr. 
Leman in the light of an engagement; and she 
felt all the unhappiness of the position into which 
she was forced—the betrothed wife of one man, 
while unable to conquer the love for another. 

Madeline concluded her confession with burst¬ 
ing tears, saying, 

“I was very proud, doctor; I do not know that 
I repent it, but it has cost me my life.” 

“Do not say so, my child,” I said, trying to 
soothe her, “my art may do wonders now that 1 
know all;” and after waiting till she was again 
calm, I left her recommending quiet. 

On my return home, 1 immediately wrote to 
Mr. Thornton. I had become convinced that 
my only hope of saving my patient, was in the 
chance of a change for the better resulting from 
seeing him once more. I informed Mr. Thornton 
of the state of Madeline’s health; coldly, but 
frankly, told him my reason for sending for him, 
and desired him to lose no time. 

On visiting my patient next day I found her 
much worse than usual. She had had a long 
conference with Mr. Leman after I had left her, 


and having confessed to him her inability to 
conquer her first attachment, begged his consent 
to the dissolution of all ties between them. 

Mr. Leman, with true love and generosity, 
acceded unhesitatingly to her wishes, even at¬ 
tempting to conceal the deep disappointment her 
decision cost him. 

This exciting interview, in addition to the one 
she had had with me. had been altogether too 
much for my poor Madeline’s strength. She 
was evidently beginning to sink. 

With a bursting heart I exerted all my skill 
to revive her; she followed my directions, smiled 
on me kindly, but shook her head significantly. 
On Mr. Leman, who sat beside her couch, she 
looked now and then with such glances of grati¬ 
tude and confiding trust, that I saw the poor 
fellow could scarcely bear it. Her mother, 
greatly alarmed, sat on the other side holding 
her daughter’s hand, and seeking my face with 
those questioning, despairing looks, which every 
physician knows so well, and finds it so hard to 
meet. Unable to control my feelings I was 
obliged to leave the house. 

Many times that day, and the next, I was 
beside my gentle patient, and saw no change 
excepting increasing weakness, which was in 
itself a most alarming symptom. My only hope 
was now in Thornton’s Bpeedy arrival. To see 
him once more—to know that he still loved, if 
anything could rouse her and enable her to rally 
her strength, it would be this. I was in Made¬ 
line’s room, when the bell rang and afterward 
a distant step was faintly heard in the hall. 

Madeline, who knew nothing of my letter, 
raised her head from her pillow, and said to me 
calmly, 

“Doctor, that is Mr. Thornton; bring him here 
at once.” 

I obeyed. 

Thornton entered the room, and overcome by 
the sight of the dying girl, sank on his knees by 
her side, bursting into a passion of grief. 

Madeline gave him her hand—Mr. Leman 
already held the other. I stood with her mother 
at the foot of her couch, looking with eyes full 
of tears at a sight strange as it was touching. 

\ Madeline, calm and beautiful as an angel, lay 
between the two men who both loved her, (but 
\ oh, how differently) holding a hand of each, her 
\ serene, heavenly face contrasting forcibly with 
< the agitated countenances on either side. Her 
eyes were closed for a moment, as if she were 
! collecting all her strength. A change had in- 
j deed taken place in Madeline at again seeing her 
! lover; but, alas! it was not for the better. The 
| distress I felt, she must have seen in my face 
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on unclosing her eyes, for she motioned me to 
approach, and whispered in my ear, 

“Do not grieve, dearest doctor, that you could 
not save me for a wretched life. For a woman 
who has misplaced her love there is but one 
fate.” 


She paused, and then said aloud, 

“ Yea, Frederic, you I have loved—love still; 


I bot you, Charles,” and she turned her eyes grate¬ 
fully upon him, “you have deserved my love. To 
you I leave the task of comforting my mother.” 

The sweet, low voice ceased; a heavenly 
serenity rested on the lovely face; and by the 
superhuman sweetness of the smile that settled 
round her mouth, we knew that oar poor Made¬ 
line’s sorrows were over, and her joys begun. 


SEA, EARTH, AND HEAVEN. 

BT MBS. T. K. HIBVir, 


Loxo fathoms down beneath the deep, 

To know how many corses sweep 
With streaming hair—each one alone, 

By billow rock'd or tempest strown, 
Tossing forever; 

Where the land-breeze sounds no sigh, 
Where the redden’d corals lie, 

Upon whose summits peak’d and high 
The doom’d barks shiver; 

Oh, Sea! it is a fearful thing!_ 

To hear the birds above thee sing, 

Yet know how many a hope is furl'd 
That flew beyond thy watery world 
To the tropic's glow! 

Or, Northward plumed, the storm defying, 
Still the outworn pinion plying 
Toward some cold land where love undying 
Should melt the snow! 

To know, on every shore we tread, 

That some to stranger-graves are led, 

And deem—p 00r joy!—the grass grows best 
Whore never loving foot hath press'd 
In sorrow’s orushing: 

By East—by West—far isles away. 

To wist not where Death next may lay 
His my touch—till none i’ the clay 
Hears the heart rushing! 


Oh, Earth! it is a thing of woe !— 

To feel sweet gales around thee blow, 

Yet know that there be some who ne'er 
Shall feel again that breathsome air, 

Joyful or sad; 

Ne'er mark again the hues that streak 
Thy nighted brow or sunbright cheek: 

Dear Earth!—dear Earth! the thought to speak 
Makes the heart mad! 

To know there is a land far-off, 

Beyond the doubter’s, scorner’s scoff, 

Too high for mortal bliss to deem— 

Out of the region of all dream, 

Where not a pang 

Shall wring the pulse that maddens here; 
Where there are joys that ask no tear, 

And sorrow’s serpent ne’er shall rear 
Its poison faDg; 

Oh, Heaven! it is a blessed thing!— 

To wait yon trumpet's summoning, 

When, life’s fierce battle lost and won, 

That peal shall shake the steadfast Bun! 

And all shall meet 

Where His great way the angels keep, 

Who “giveth his beloved sleep"— 

Where is nor grave, nor stoim, nor deep— 

At God’s own feet! 


A LOVE SONG. 


PARAPHRASED from the german. 


Wherw the river is flowing soft wood-banks betweei 
And the hawthorn tree snowing its buds on the greer 
Who waits me, with dew-drops that glance in he 
hair? 

the bl ° 0miog May! — but “7 lady’s mor 

She is lighter of foot than the merle on its wing, 

Comefor^to th h6rCbeek thatou,ri ™ ,s the Spring 
forth to the greenwood, for Beauty is there: 


—'Tis May, the golden May!—but my lady* ® ore 
fairl 

Never tell me of Prudence than Winter 00 ’ 
Never tell me that Gladness can ever grow o > 
I'll enjoy my heart’s SpriDg-tiuie, unclou e 
care: , 

—’Tis May, tbo joyous May!—hut my U 
fair! 
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“KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 


»» 


BT ELLEN ASHTON. 


The Bentleys -were famous for “keeping up 
appearances ” They lived in a handsome house 
at the fashionable end of the town; had costly 
rose-wood furniture and velvet carpets; went to 
Saratoga, Gape May, or Newport every summer; 
and lived altogether in a style that entitled them 
to be considered among the “best society.” at 
least so far as spending money is concerned. 
Yet it was a wonder to more than one person 
how Mr. Bentley managed to afford all this, for 
hi9 business was known not to be very good, and 
was suspected of being actually indifferent. 

The BentleyB had risen, as the phrase goes, 
“from nothing.” This would have been no 
objection to them, if they bad been people of 
real worth—people of correct principles, good 
taste, cultivated minds and elegant behavior. 
But the Bentleys were as vulgar as they were 
ignorant, and aB ignorant as they were false. 
The paste diamonds which Mrs. Bentley some¬ 
times wore, and which deceived her whole circle 
of fashionable friends, were a type of herself, 
her daughters and her husband. The existence 
of the family consisted, in faot, in substituting 
glitter for gold, in a word “in keeping up ap¬ 
pearances.” For they not only lived as if they 
had twice the income they really had, but they 
pretended to be connoisseurs in music and the 
arts: and as the set among whom they moved had 
plenty of people as ignorant as themselves, this 
game of deception succeeded better than might 
have been thought. Sometimes, however, those ! 
who were better informed, had occasion to laugh 
in secret at the absurdities the Bentleys com¬ 
mitted. “Your wife is a fashionable woman,” 
said an acquaintance to Mr. Bentley. “Why 
don’t she have a dejeunerf They’re all the ; 
rage.” “Oh!” answered the husband, ignorant 
of what a dejeuner was, but thinking to carry it 
off with a high air, “she went out, this very 
morning to buy one.” 

With all his easy nonchalance, however, Mr. 
Bentley carried a sad heart in his bosom; for 
his expenses greatly exceeded his income, and 
he was rapidly going to ruin. For years he had 
oarried on business by borrowing from day to 
day; by discounts from banks; or by loans on 
temporary mortgages of his fine furniture. 
Often, on looking back at the end of the year, he 


wondered how he had managed to get through. 
But, in some respects, Mr. Bentley was an ex¬ 
traordinary man. Among other things, he was 
the perfection of plausibility. Few men could 
borrow money with more graoe, and still fewer, 
it must be owned, could pay it with less punc¬ 
tuality. The world, however, is full of dupes, 
and in a large city, a man like Mr. Bentley can 
go on, for many a year, without exhausting his 
victims. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Bentley to her spouse, 
“we must give a-ball on Ada’s birth-night.” 

“Really,” answered Mr. Bentley, “I’m afraid 
it can’t be done, Eliza. I’m Bhockingly short.” 

“I know that,” was the reply, “you’re always 
short of course. Men with a large family like 
yours are necessarily short. But when the girls 
are married, there needn’t be such occasion for 
spending money; we can economize then, you 
know. Now Ada will be eighteen next month, 
and young Howard is debating a proposal: a 
ball, I’m sure, will bring him to the point.” 

“You think he’s serious? Old Howard is 
as rich as a Jew, and it would be a splendid 
match. But, unless the son is really in earnest, 
I shouldn’t be willing to go to the expense of a 
ball, just now. Honestly, Eliza, I don’t see how 
I’m to get through next month.” 

“I don’t think there’s the least doubt that a 
ball would settle the affair. Ada looks charm¬ 
ingly in a ball dress, but as the Howards are 
among our old families, who are very exclusive, 
her lover hasn’t had a chanoe to see her in one, 
for they haven *t met at a ball since their acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Bentley, somewhat im¬ 
patiently, “do as you please. If Ada had old 
Howard for a father-in-law, perhaps one might 

But Mr. Bentley did not finish the sentence. 
Even he, sanguine and plausible as he was, 
doubted whether the elder Howard was the man 
to be his dupe, so he broke off into a whistle, 
and left the room a moment after. 

Mrs. Bentley lost no time in preparing for the 
ball, which she determined should be thelhost 
brilliant of the season. She had long wished to 
get into the Howard set, and now seized the 
opportunity to invite several ladies, members of 
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“KEEPING up appearances.” 


it, whom she had met in the summer at Saratoga, supper table was laid for three hundred guests. 
Her acquaintance with them did not, indeed, Every delicacy of the season—the choicest game, 
warrant such a liberty; but as young Mr. How- the most exquisite wines-was in preparation 
ard was coming, she hoped they would oorae for the evening Ada, in whose honor all this 
also, at any rate she resolved to make a bold expense had been incurred, was already under 
push, or what she called, in her Anglo-Saxon the hands of a dressing-maid, her elaborate attire 
French, “ koop de mane .” lying displayed upon the bed, while the exulting 

. normous bills for the ball now began to come mother stood by flattering her on her beauty. 

in. for nnhnflir vauM o_.1_-.v . . 


. - d— — -s ujwvuBi diuum uj unucnug uci uu uer ucnuijr. 

m, or nobody would supply the Bentleys without \ We have neglected to desoribe the daughter, 
the cash in advance. Poor Mr. Bentley was But it is a task that will not detain us long, 
driven to his wit’s ends to find means to liquidate Miss Bentley was silly, selfish and conceited; in 
these accounts. In one or two cases, he called looks a vapid doll; in manners a piece of send- 
personally with his order, hoping that it would mental affectation. She despised her parent* 
be filled if part of the amount was paid; but, because she knew just enough to detect their 
confectioners, florists, and wine merchants were, ignorance, and knew too little to feel how much 
by this time, pretty well acquainted with their she owed to them, who to her at least had ever 
customer; and not a pound of cake, a solitary been indulgent Her whole thoughts, at this 
bouquet, or a single bottle of wine could Mr. particular juncture, were devoted to securing her 
Bentley obtain without, as the inexorable dealers lover. Not that she had the least bit of affection 
phrased it, “cash in hand.” : f or him. But he wa8 r i c h; he *as of an old 

Two days before the ball, Mr. Bentley went, family; he was handsome, well-bred and popu- 
in despair, to a monied acquaintance, offering lar: and there was not enough heart in this vain 
to pledge his furniture for an advance of a thou- creature to pause at the sacrilege of marriage 
sand dollars. without love. 

^ ou can go with me to the house, this morn- “Everything is ready, my dear,” said Mrs. 
ing, he said, “at the hour when Mrs. Bentley Bentley. “You had better finish dressing. The 
and Ada receive visitors, and examine the things, company will soon begin to arrive. I wonder 
on a pretence of sauntering about the rooms with ' what can keep your papa.” 
me to look at the pictures.” “Oh! papa is never punctual, you know, 

The bargain waB struck, for the terms offered, carelessly replied the young lady. “It’s P™" 
by the desperate husband, were liberal; and; voking, however, he isn’t here, for he’ll hardly 
accordingly, at the usual time when Mrs. Beat- have time to dress.” 

ley and her daughter, in their most elegant An hour later, and mother and daughter stood 

morning costume, received visitors, the husband > ready to receive their guests, who might now be 
made his appearance with his companion, whom | expected to 'arrive every minute. The parlor* 
he introduced as a friend he was desirous the | were blazing with light; the white-gloved ser- 
ladies should know: and then, after some brief; vants were on the staircase; and the band of 
chat with the mistress of the house, the two rose music for the waltzers had arranged its ten* 
and walked about the rooms. Little did young porary orchestra and waited the opening of the 
Mr. Howard, as he conversed in whispers with ball. Everything was prepared for the festive!* 
Ada, think that Mr. Bentley and his companion, except the presence of the host. Mr. Bentley, 
as they sauntered around, talking in a low tone, straDge to say, had not yet come home, and 
and looking at pictures, statuettes and other wife began to grow anxious, as her face plainly 
articles of virtu , or occasionally pausing by a showed. More than once Mrs. Bentley vrhi*- 
magnificent piano or console , were discussing a pered her alarm to her child, but Ada was m 
mortgage of all this superb furniture. But such a flutter of selfish vanity that she could no 
8 j r f a i ng 7 8cenea occu *» almost weekly, on the participate in her mother’s fears, and her »• 

1 t i venue, or out Walnut street, among those variable reply was that “papa would be horn®, 
m. are , keeping U P appearances.” by-and-bye; he was never punctual.” 

liie day of the ball came at last. Servants And now the guests began to arrive. Mrs. 
had been busy all day in transforming the Bent- Bentley, wearing her blandest smiles, reoeiv 
1 IL 8 “T ? i“ t0 a “ ‘"‘P Tmn P tu P^ace of fairy arrival after arrival, and forgot, for a thne,i» 
Jand^ The ball was crowded with rare exotics; the excitement, the unaccountable absence « 
coMr! P K ,0n r0 ° ma W * re ornamcn,ed »ith the her husband. - Bnt ns the evening wore on, 
end of tk °“ q, !f ta: and the conservatory, at the without his return, her anxiety begsn to ret 
sneoimei»”f 8m V a8 u fragrant " ith the finest Vet she still entiled and smiled, striving to “keep 
speotmens from the hot-house of Buist The * up appearances.'' 
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1 By-and-bye she noticed also that many persons 
1 who had been invited, and even sent acceptances, 
i had not arrived. Young Mr. Howard himself was 
i missing. People, too, began to gather in little 
t groups, and to whisper together, glancing at her 
e and Ada: but, if she approached, they suddenly 
i ceased, and with evident embarrassment. What 
i could it all mean ? 

i She was not left in doubt long. While the 
i music was at its loudest, and the waltzers in 

i their giddiest whirl, a pale, horror-stricken face 
appeared in one of the doorways, and beckoned 
1 ^ or M rs * Bentley. The owner of that face was 
her sole surviving brother, a man never seen at 
her gay parties ordinarily, and whose presence, 
therefore, was a proof of some dire necessity. 

The band stopped, the waltzers ceased revolv¬ 
ing, and a general rush to the door was followed 
by a universal cry of terror. For, coming up 
the hall, borne on a settee, was the corpse of Mr. 
Bentley, the broken merchant, the discovered 
felon, the suicide. 

lesl that was the end of all. A few weeks 


; before, in the hope of retrieving himself by one 
: bold stroke, Mr. Bentley hod entered into a 
heavy stock speculation. But stocks had fallen, 
almost from that hour. On this day, large liabi- 
: litiea had matured, growing out of the specula¬ 
tion; and being unable to meet them, he had, in 
a moment of desperation, committed a forgery. 
The crime had been almost immediately dis¬ 
covered. Mr. Bentley had made a vain attempt 
to fly. But, being followed to his hiding, he had, 
when he heard the officers on the stairs, taken 
his own life. 

The guests dispersed like affrighted birds, 

! when the hawk pounces upon one of their num¬ 
ber. In half an hour, the mansion, so lately bril¬ 
liant with light and reeling with musio, was 
dark, and still, and silent as the grave. 

Mrs. Bentley now keeps a third-rate boarding¬ 
house. Iler daughter is still unmarried, and 
almost useless, for she is peevish and in ill- 
health, and is always complaining of their mis¬ 
fortunes. And thus ends one tragedy, the result 
of living to KEEP DP APPEARANCES. 


THE DEPARTED. 

BT ADA TREVANION. 


Though each beam Hope flung round thee is faded, 
To kindle to brightness no more— 

Though the dark grave thy fair form hath shaded, 
And all thy brief beauty is o’er; 

My heart, oh! no other shall fill it, 

Though lovely that other may be. 

However the cold world may chill it, 

Its beatings shall still be for thee. 

Thy sweet deeds, unknown to the many, 

On that faithful tablet are traced, 

Thy virtues, unequalled by any 
Whose lustre Time’s annals hath graced— 


The tender remembranoes vying, 

Of all which in life thou hast been. 

And the image thou left me dying, 

So passionless, calm, and serene. 

My life, like a river which glasses 
A pure beam received from above. 
Though drear be the way which it passos. 
Still.mirrors the light of thy love; 
Hushed where that soft radiance is shining; 

The dark waters silently roll, 

So my sad spirit glides, unrepining— 

The spell o’er its waves is thy soul. 


“THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BITTERNESS. 


BT UBS. E. J. EAME9. 


The heart knoweth its own bittemees—ah! well— 
The Monarch of the old world-time was wise! 
For many a suffering soul could sadly tell 
What mournful meaning in that brief line lies! 
Who has not given this strange heart sinking test 
Unto the loneness of our inner life? 

Aye—buried in the stillness of the breast 


The heart with its own bitterness is rife! 

How many such the social world might show. 

Could we its burden of concealment know. Jfc 
Onr joys, and pleasures, are loon known and shaW, 
For these are things that all can comprehend; 

3nt the heart bitterness may not be bar’d. 

Not even to our nearest earthly friend. 
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Z ANA. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIPSEY GIRL. 


IT ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 251. 

CHAPTER XIII. | claim the draught of cold water which poor 

I had made all my preparations, paoked up Hagar gave to him. 
a few clothes, such as I could carry upon the I went forth, braving all the woes that were 
horn of my saddle, and carefully sealed up the divided by the outcast mother and her child, 
little coffer which was half full of gold. Turner The rival that I had loved better than s sister 
had been absent most of the day, and Maria, had taken the soul that was mine, and cruelly left 
luckily, had been summoned to the village for me to perish or to suffer. It mattered as little 
some household purpose. All this was fortunate which to her as it did to Sarah, that her hand- 
for my purpose. Knowing that a few hours maid died in the wilderness, or passed beart- 
would separate us, perhaps forever, I could not broken to the other side. Driven forth from my 
have sustained my part in their presence. last shelter by my father’s sister, hunted down 

When they came home my eyes were red with like an evil thing, 1 felt like the poor stag which 
weeping, and I sat down helplessly between them, I had once saved from the very foes that seemed 
so sick of heart that it seemed to me like death, chasing me to death. As I sat there alone in 
They had heard of Cora’s elopement, and did not my pretty chamber, with the coffer in my l*Pi 
wonder at my grief. and the bundle at my feet, I thought of the stono 

We parted for the night about ten. Oh, how cairn beneath which my mother lay, deep in the 
I yearned to throw myself once more into those snow mountains, and wished that I too were 
kind arms and ask a last blessing! But it could under it. 

not be. A suspicion that I was about to leave Everything was still. Nothing but the fsM 

them wonld have defeated my plans. I knew flutter of autumn leaves as they fell to the earth 

well that they would go forth into the highway ' reached my ear. Yes, one thing more, for the 
hornless beggars rather than see me so depart, j beatings of my poor heart sounded loud an 
With calm sadness, though my heart swelled { quick in the stillness, like the laugh of winter 
painfully in my bosom, I went to my room. Oh, j winds when they beat upon mosses of e 
that dull, mournful hour of solitude while I foliage. . 

waited for those two friends, all I had on earth I got up at last—oh, with what heavinesa o 
to sleep, that I might creep like a thief from heart and limb. With the doffer in one hand, an 
beneath their roof. I shall never forget that the bundle in the other, I passed like a g 
hour. A life-time of dreary pain was crowded from my beautiful chamber, leaving it ^ 
into it. Remember I was very young, and could the autumn moonbeams, all the more qoi et * 
only recall as a dream the time when that park a weary heart had passed out of it. 
had not been my home. -I went through the little picture gallery- 

True, I had a purpose that gave me strength, moonlight threw my black shadow on the 0 
Cora must be brought back to her father: then pictures and statuettes, veiling them, as rt * e ’ 
what was to be my fate? The gipsey <faves of in mourning at my approach. As I look* 
Grenada, those caves at whose bare remembrance through my tears they were poised g™ 06 
my poor mother had shuddered even in the zenith as ever, and smiling in the pale light bear 
of her happiness? But where else should I go ? as my human friends. It was only in “I P 
Ismael was not more thoroughly cast out by his that the darkness fell. # 

«er s people than * had been-while more for- One moment I paused at the door of Turn* 
tuuate than me, his mother went with him into room; I held my breath listening at the key 
thL« e » ert 1 went alone - In the broad world for the faintest noise: a sigh from 086 
as no uman being from whom I could sleepers would have fallen upon my ear 
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blessing. Nothing reached me—nothing but the 
sound of the wind, which was beginning to sob 
among the leaves out of doors. 

As I listened something reeled against my 
ankle, and the soft paw of a house cat, whose 
instinct had recognised me in the dark, made 
me utter a faint exclamation. I stooped down 
and caressed the cat a moment, and then hurried 
away, fearful that my sobs would arouse Turner. 
The cat followed me to the stable, and looked on 
while I saddled Jupiter with a sort of grave 
wonder, which seemed to me like regret She 
watched me as I fastened my bundle and mounted 
the poor old pony. When I rode away looking 
wistfully back at the house, she kept her place 
so long as I could distinguish her. 

I believe it was a beautiful night certainly 
the moon was at its full, and the sky crowded 
with stars luminous with that deep glow which 
precedes an early frost. Without being boister¬ 
ous, the wind filled the leaves with their mournful 
whispers, and the fragrance of broke leaves and 
forest flowers, that always breathe their sweetest 
as the frost kills them, floated silently on the air, 
saddening the atmosphere with the perfume of 
their decay. 

I received all these impressions passively, for 
my heart was too heavy for anything but that 
dull, consciousness which is blunted by pain. 
All the way I was comparing myself with the 
boy Ishmael, and thinking of Hagar with yearn¬ 
ing sympathy, such as a woman only who has 
been wronged and cast forth into that great 
desert the world, alone, can feel. 

I reached the Greenhurst, but the imposing 
beauty of those walls, the picturesque effeot j 
which the broad moonlight produoed among its 
carved balconies, low eaves, and great entrance 
doors, made only a dream-like impression on me. 
My heart was full of one thought. Here and 
now I must part with ofyl Jupiter forever, my 
last friend. I reached th^steps, let myself down 
from the saddle and unknotted my bundle with 
cold, trembling fingers, that blundered painfully 
in their task. Then—it was because I wanted 
to prolong the moment of parting—I knotted up 
the bridle short upon his neck that he might not 
tread on it. When this was done, I stood a long 
time with my arm over his neck orying like a 
child. Poor old fellow! when I stood up And 
shook his bridle, telling him as well as I oould 
for my sobs to go home again, he turned his 
head and fell to whimpering as if he understood 
my desolation better than any human creature 
had done. 

“Go,” I said, for all strengthens leaving me. 
“Go home, Jupiter—home!” 


He went tramping heavily over the tangled 
ground homeward as I had commanded. I 
watohed him till he disappeared among the 
thickets, and then listened breathlessly for his 
last footfall. When that came I felt, for the 
first time, how utterly, utterly I was alone in 
the world. I sat upon the steps of that old 
house a lbng time, without thinking or caring 
what was next to be done. Perhaps I fell 
asleep; but at last a hand was laid on my shoul¬ 
der, and Chaleco stood beside me. 

“Come,” he said, “this is no plaoe for you; 
the night is cold.” 

“Is it?” I said, rising languidly, “I did not 
know it!” 

“Not know it Why you are trembling like a 
willow branch now.” 

I was indeed shivering from head to foot; my 
garments rustled as I stood up, for the dew upon 
them had turned into frost. 

Chaleco had kindled a fire in the huge chim¬ 
ney of his turret room, and the flames sent a 
thousand shadows dancing among the grotesque 
marble coverings that overhung them. He had 
evidently made some preparations for my ooming. 
A huge easy-chair, cushioned with tarnished vel¬ 
vet, stood on the hearth: and on a little work¬ 
table, with curiously twisted legs, was a plate of 
biscuit, and one of those old-fashioned goblets 
of Venitian ^lass which have since become so 
rare. 

I was about to sit down somewhat cheered by 
the warmth, but Chaleco prevented this, while 
he shook the frost from my garments and oare- 
fully removed my bonnet 

“There, now, you may warm yourself without 
being wet. through,” he said, kindly, and taking 
a silver cup from the hearth, he filled the goblet 
with Bordeaux wine, spiced and warm. 

“There,” he said, “eat and drink: then we 
will have some talk together.” 

I obeyed him, spite of my grief cheered and 
comforted. 

“There now that you have got a dash of color, 
and have ceased trembling, tell me how you got 
away. Did any one attempt to stop you ?” said 
Chaleco, at length. 

“No one knew—I ran away!” 

He laughed. “That was right—the old blood 
there. But Papita’s money—you did not leave 
that behind ?” 

“ No, I have it here. Do you want it?” 

“Me? by the Spbynxs, no, it would burnjMr 
soul. The gold is yours—everything in We 
coffer is yours. Papita’s curse would consume 
any other who touched it.” 

“But what can I do with it?” 
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Cbaleco laughed till his white teeth shone 
agaiu. 

“What can you do with it?” he said. “Any 
thing, anything. It will take, you to Grenada, 
make a queen of you.” 

I shook my head. 

“So you reject it: you still despise the Caloes, 
I, who would adore you—still cling to the Gen¬ 
tiles who have spurned you as if you had been a 
dog ” 

“Not so—I scorn no one—I cling to no one— 
God help me, I have nothing on earth to which I 
can cling.” 

“Your mother's people—are they nothing? 

“They murdered her!” I said, with a shudder. 

Chaleco turned white; his eyes fell, and he 
muttered, “I—I did not do itl” 

“No, but they did,” I answered. 

“It was the law—an old law made among the 
people of Egypt centuries ago; no man among 
us dares withstand the law.” 

“But you would have me acknowledge these 
laws—enforce them?” 

“Our people are ready; go to them with those 
blood red rubies in your ears; give them of 
Papita’s gold, and they will make you greater 
than Chaleco—greater than Papita ever was.” 

Again I recoiled from the thought. 

“Where else will you go?” asked the gipsey: 
“who else will receive you? What other friend 
have you on earth but me—me the man whom 
your mother betrayed? Yet who has spent his 
life in guarding her child. If not with your own 
people, where will you go, Zana?” 

Where could I go? Deserted by the whole 
world, who would receive me save the gipsey 
hordes of my mother’s raoe, or those to whom 
friendship for me would bring ruin to them¬ 
selves ? 

I did not attempt to answer. On the broad 
earth that strange gipsey man was the only 
human being that would not turn from me in 
scorn, or become imperiled by defending me. 

“lou will go to Grenada, Zana?” he con¬ 
tinued, beuding over me with paternal interest 
“Had Lord Clare but lived to sign that will, 
then, indeed, you might have remained here to 
triumph over your mother’s foes. Many of her 
tribe could have orossed the sea to render 
homage to Papita’s great-grandchild—the in¬ 
heritance of her gold, and the symbols of her 
power—in these old walls, Zana, should your 

f rt have been—these great oaks clothing the 
ands should have sheltered a thousand tents 
~oh, Zana, we would have built up a little king¬ 
dom here in the midst of our enemies. Why did 
you not have that will signed, Zana? It was for 


this we brought you back to England—for this 
you have been left among her destroyers so long." 

“Hush!” I said, shuddering—“hash! I dirt 
not think of it. Great heavens, were all his 
estates mine at this moment, I would give them 
to forget that death scene. Thank God he did 
not sign that will!” 

“Bah! it was a bad move—but let tiiat drop. 
Grenada is still open, and Papita’s gold will do 
wonders among our people there!” 

“But they are ignorant, rude, untaught My 
poor mother pined among them even before Lord 
Clare came to turn her discontent into aversion." 

“ But they are capable of learning—they will 
follow Papita’s child in all things. She has but 
to will it, and the young ones of her tribe can 
be wise and deeply read as their queen.” 

This idea filled me with a new life. Ye*» 1 
might be the means of improving this wild race 
—perhaps God had permitted me to be spurned 
and cast forth like a rabid dog from among the 
Gentiles, that I might become a benefactor to 
the Caloes. Surely they could not deal more 
treacherously by me than my father’s people 
had done. These thoughts were succeeded by a 
remembrance of Cora, and they gave way before 
the great duty that I had imposed on myself. 

“Chaleco,” I said, with energy and decision, 
“there is yet something for me to do here, 
had a friend-” , 

He interrupted me. “I know the parson* 
daughter, a little golden-haired, blue-eyed thing 
that will always be a child. You would find « r 
—for what ?” , 

“That she may return to her father— tha 
may be saved,” I answered. 

“Nay, nay, let her go. What has Pap>Uj 
child in common with this easy traitoress ^ 
is there worth loving in one who could becom 
the victim of a wily boy like that?” 

I felt the blood rush to my forehead at * 
scornful mention of the man I had love wi 
the fervor of my mother’s race, and all t e P 
of his. But was he not a traitor? ®w c 
I speak, though the swart gipsey did revi e 
But the anger I dared not form ia 8 
out in the decision of my purpose. ^ 

“Stay with me—help me till I 0 ^ 

I send her back to that broken-bearte m » 

I will then go with you to Grenada. 

“Heart and soul?” questioned the g»P a P 

“Heart and soul!” I replied. ^ 

“You will abandon these people? 

“If you insist I will!” 

“Then let us linger!” 

“But where?—how?” I questioned. 

course can we take?” 
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“That which they took—the way to London! 

“Let us start at once,” I cried, fired with a 
thousand conflicting feelings, in which there was 
jealousy, doubt, and a generous desire to rescue 
my friend; but my limbs gave way beneath all 
this eagerness, and I fell back gasping for breath, 

“Not now—you must have rest, poor child,” 
said the gipsey, smoothing my hair with his 
palms. 

I drew back, recoiling from a repetition of the 
mysterious influence which had possessed me the 
last time I was in that room. 

“Do you fear me—me, Chaleco?” he said, with 
saddened eyes. 

“No; but let me act independently—let my 
brain be clear, my limbs free—let my own will 
control me—none other shall!” 

He smiled quietly, and kept his softened black 
eyes fixed on mine. I began to struggle against 
the drowsiness that possessed me; my eyelashes 
fell together, and I could muster neither strength 
nor wish to open them. A languid repose stole 
over my limbs—I did not awake till morning, 
and then Chaleco stood before me, holding an 
antique china cup and saucer in his hand full of 
smokiDg ohocolate. 

‘ Drink! * he said, raking open the embers; 
“here are roasted eggs and bread, they will give 
you strength.” 

I took the cup. “When shall we Btart?” I 
asked, eager to commence my search for Cora. 

“Not till after night-fall,” was his reply; “one 
day of entire rest you must have. Besides it will 
not do for us to travel so near Clare Hall by day 
light.” 

My heart fell at the thought that no one would 
trouble themselves about us—no one except old 
Turner, and secrecy was the only kindness 1 
could render him. 

After I had breakfasted Chaleco left me, and 
all day long I wandered through the vast desola¬ 
tion of that old building, as a ghost might haunt 
the vaulted passages of a catacomb. 

The reaction of all the exciting scenes I had 
passed through was upon me, and with dull 
apathy I strolled through those desolated cham¬ 
bers, regardless of all that would, in another 
state of mind, have filled my brain with the 
eenest emotions. Everything was so still in 
the old house-the sunbeams that came through 
the windows were so dulled with accumulated 
dust upon the glass, that I seemed gliding 
through a cloudy twilight quietly as a shadow, 
and almost as lifeless. I literally cared for 
nothing; my heart beat so sluggishly that 1 
could hardly feel the life within it. Now I re¬ 
membered every object in the old house with 


perfect distinctness, frhen everything ran to¬ 
gether like an incoherent dream. 

Night came, and then I began to wonder about 
Chaleco, who had been absent all day. I had no 
apprehension, and but little anxiety; nothing « 
just then seemed important enough for me to 
care about. I thought even of my father’s death¬ 
bed with a sort of stolid gloom. 

Lifted high up among the old trees, and open- 
iog both to the east and west, the turret in which 
I sat took the last sunbeams in a perfect deluge, 
as they broke against the tall windows and shed 
their golden warmth all around me. I knew 
that these bright flashes came from behind Clare 
Park, and that I might never see it again. This 
saddened me a little, and a throb of pain was 
gathering in my bosom when Chaleco came in. 

I did not know him at first, so completely was 
he changed. The broad sombrero, the tarnished 
gold and embroidery of his gipsey habiliments 
were all gone. A suit of quiet brown, with knee 
buckles of gold and leggins of drab cloth, such 
as the better classes of England wore on their 
journies at that time, bad quite transfigured him. 
His coal black beard was neatly trimmed, and 
though his flashing eyes and peculiar features 
bespoke foreign blood, no one would have sus¬ 
pected him of being the picturesque vagrant he 
had appeared in the morning. 

“Well,” he said, cheerfully, “are you rested 
and quite ready to start? I have been making 
inquiries.” 

Do you still intend going to London?” I 
asked. “What have you found out?” 

That they went to London—so must we. 
Here I have brought some food—the dusk is 
gathering—eat and let us be off. Old Turner 
tracked your pony across the park in this direc¬ 
tion, he may be for searching Greenhurst, and 
then all chance of ooming > again will be over. I 
would not have this eagle’s nest discovered for 
the world.” 

“But when Lady Catharine comes in posses¬ 
sion they will discover it,” I said. “She will 
not leave the noble building to fall away thus.” 

“ I have taken care of that. The door leading 
to the rooms below was walled up when I first 
came to England. You have not noticed, but the 
staircase winds down within the walls, and has 
a passage outward through the wine vaults. We 
entered through a great oak panel which opens 
from the picture gallery; close that and no pas¬ 
sage can be found to the turret I have forin^ 
a sung bower here off and on ever since you 
were left in the tent, Zana.” 

“And were you here then?” I asked,remem¬ 
bering the suffering of that period. 
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“No, I fled. Old Papita’s death and her work 
at the Hall drove me off. I went into Spain for 
a little time—and then farther still.” 

“ And since then have you been always here?” 

, He laughed in derision at my ignorance. 

“ What a Caloe Count of our tribe, and always 
in one place? what a child it is! No, no, I only 
found a roost up in this tower now and then, 
long enough to see how it fared with yon and 
the enemy. I have been a gTeat traveller, Zana, 
sometimes on your father’s track for months and 
months—sometimes hovering over your pretty 
nest—sometimes with our people in Grenada!” 

“Why did you follow Lord Clare?” I inquired, 
filled with wonder and respect for energies so 
indomitable. 

“That my share of vengeance should not be 
lost. Our people had heirs—Papita had her’s; 
but I, the most wronged, the disgraced, torn up 
by the roots, I had received nothing but pangs 
and shame. The tribe had her. Papita swooped 
»p Lady Clare—but the greater criminal, the 
most hated thiDg of all, was left to me. No dog 
ever scented his prey as I tracked Clarence, Earl 
of Clare.” 

“What for?” I cried, thrilled with a horrible 
suspicion. “Why did you so hound out my 
father?” 

“Why?” he repeated, with shut teeth and 
gleaming eyes. “What do we follow the trail 
of a snake when it has bitten ns for, but to kill 
it?” 

My heart was seized as with the talons of a 
vulture, as he said this. I remembered the 
subtle poisons so often mentioned in my mother’s 
journal, and rapidly connected them with my 
father’s terrible appearanoe when he returned 
home to die. Some of these poisons I knew to be 
of slow action, eating up vitality from the human 
system like the sluggish influence of miasma. 
Had my noble father neen thus poisoned, and by 
the man who stood before me? 

I could not speak—the horrible thought para¬ 
lyzed me; my throat was parohed; the breath 
panted and swelled in my lnngs, but I could not 

draw a deep respiration. Was it indeed so ?_ 

had I sought shelter with my father’s murderer? 

He read my thoughts and smiled fiercely. 

“You are wrong,” he said, “ I did not do that, 
it needed not the drow, his own thoughts were 
enough to poison a dozen lives stronger than his. 
I watched him night and day—night and day, 
^^>na, at a distanoe sometimes, but oftener close 
as a brother might, in those safe disguises that 
our people study so well. Month after month I 
was alone with him in the desert—on the hot 
sands of Africa—on the sluggish waters of the 


Nile. I was his dragoman, his confidents 
companion, for in the desert, Zana, even that 
haughty being, an English nobleman, learns 
something of that equality which he finds in 
the grave. Ten thousand times I could ban 
killed him like a dog, left him in the hot Bands 
for the jackalls, and no one have been the wiser; 
but that would have been like a Gentile, who, in 
the greed of his revenge, ends all with a blow. 
It was sweeter to see the flesh waste from his 
bones; the light from his eyes: and to watch the 
death-fires kindle in his cheeks, set to blaring 
and fed by the venom of his own thoughts. 1 
tell you, girl, not for the universe would I hast 
shortened his misery for a moment. To watch it 
was all the joy I have tasted sinoe your mother’s 
last death wail.” 

While he spoke, I struggled with the storm of 
breath driven back upon my chest as one wrestles 
with a nightmare. It seemed as if I was giv® 
up to the power of a demon. At last my voice 
broke out so sharp and unnatural that it seemed 
like another person’s. 

“Stop, 8top, I will not endure this, he wu 
my father—he was not deserving of this cruel 
malice, this murderous revenge. He was my 
father, man, remember that, and spare me.’ 

“It is because he was your father that I hated 
him—that I gloated over the pangs that rent 
away his life with a keener anguish than I con 
have dealt him,” answered the gipsey, hissing * 
words forth as a serpent shoots venom throng 
its jaws. , 

“ My God—my God, is the murderous blooa 

of this man’s race in my veins too?” *** ® 
wild response that broke from me as I wn 
in the torture of his words—“must Itoobeco 
a fiend like this?” « 

Instantly Chaleco seemed transformed, the e 

light went out from his face, leaving that 
of subtle cunning almost universal among 
With sinister gentleness he strove to soo ® 
into forgetfulness of all the tiger so late ram 
in his nature. .. ^ 

“Come, little one, look up and weep 
can: this hot and fier^r look never was 
mother’s.” 

“She had only her own wrongs tom 
forgive; while I—oh, Father of rnerC1 * ugt 
great is the load of evil that I inherit and » 
endure. Am I doomed like Isbmae ^ 

hand be raised against all races an 
Is there no brotherhood no^ 818 
humanity left for me on earth? to 

“Hush!” said Clmlcco,softly,sod * Jjj, 
the back of my «b»ir-“hnsl>, littls oM, 
madness!” 
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As he spoke, I felt the soft touch of his hands 
upon my head. What unearthly power was it 
that possessed this man? Scarcely had his palm 
smoothed down my hair twice when the oppres¬ 
sion upon my chest was gone. A feeling of in¬ 
effable calm stole over me; the hate, which a 
moment before had burned in my heart against 
him, sunk quietly down as a tiger falls asleep. 
I remembered all that had been said of my 
father, it is true, but vaguely as one thinks of 
a dream; the sting and anguish, the sense of 
reality was gone. I slept a little, probably ten 
minutes, for it was not wholly dark when I 
awoke, but it seemed as if that sweet slumber 
had refreshed me for hours. 

“Come now,” said the gipsey, bringing my 
bonnet, and a habit of dark green cloth that I 
usually wore over my usual dress, in cold weather 
when on horseback, “get ready and let us ride. 
We must make a good night’s work of it!” 

“My poor Cora,” I muttered, gathering up 
the riding-habit, “when you are found what will 
there be for me to accomplish? What is before 
me after that?” 

“Hush, Zana—have you no belief in the God 
1 you talk about? We of the Caloes, who expect 
nothing beyond this earth, fear nothing while 
here; but you, this hereafter makes cowards of 
you all; you are forever and ever flinging the 
present—all a man ever is sure of—after the 
past, or filling it with fears that blacken the 
future. Bah! what is your faith to be counted 
for if it gives no better courage than this?” 

I felt the rebuke, and without another oom- 
plaint equipped myself to depart. 

I saw no more of the old building that night, for 
we passed the secret panel in the winding stair¬ 
case whioh led to the main building, and pene¬ 
trating downward through cellars and vaulted 
passages, came to the open air through the floor 
of a dilapidated summer-house. 

“Look,” said Chaleco, holding his lantern 
down that I might examine the tessellated pat¬ 
tern worked in with oolored marbles. “ Should 
the old house be inhabited at any time, and you 
wish to seek our turret yonder, press your hand 
upon this little flag of verd antique, the only 
block of that noble stone that you will find here. 
See how easily it works I” 

He touched the diagonal fragment, and in¬ 
stantly the centre of the floor sunk an inch or 
two and wheeled inward, leaving a circular 
entrance and a glimpse of the winding stairs 
we had just mounted, where a large mosaic star 
had a moment before formed a centre to the 
radiating pattern of the pavement. 

“You understand,” he said, wheeling the star 


back to its place, “this passage may yet be of 
use, who knows? at any rate it is our secret. 
I found the passage and blocked up the turret 
door. No one remembers much about the old 
house now, and the change will never be notioed. 
No human soul that ever breathed here save you 
and I are alive; and my lady countess must take 
the old pile as she finds it Twenty years of 
ruin will make changes; the rooks and I have 
held possession a long time,” be added, lifting 
his eyes to the rook’s nests that blackened the 
topmost boughs of a group of elms just above us. 

In the shadow of these elm trees two horses 
were standing, one equipped for a lady. They 
toBsed their heads as we came up and backed 
restively from the sight. 

“They are fresh as larks, you see,” said Cha- 
leoo, patting the near horse with his hand. “ So, 
so, Jerald, is this the way you stand fire?” and 
he swung the lantern full in the creature’s faoe, 
which made him rear and plunge backward. 
“Come, Zana.” 

I stepped forward, and with a laugh Chaleco 
lifted me to the saddle. “There is the true 
blood again,” he muttered, smoothing down my 
skirt, while I gathered up the bridle. 

A pair of leathern saddle-bags, such as were 
often used by travellers in those times, were 
swung across Chaleco’s saddle. They contained, 
he told me, the clothes I had brought in one end, 
and the bronze coffer in the other. 

While he arranged these saddle-bags, I sat 
upon my horse looking gloomily around. It was 
a dull, cloudy night, and everything was black 
around me. The dense masses of foliage seemed 
like embankments of ebony; the tree balls loomed 
among them like Ethopian sentinels stationed in 
their vistas. All around was still and dark as 
chaos, save elm tree boughs overhead that began 
to bend and quake beneath the disturbed rooks 
that swept back and forth among them, sending 
out their unearthly caws. They seemed like dark 
spirits calling out from the blackness, “go, go, 
go!” 

Chaleco took the oandle from his lantern, ex¬ 
tinguished it beneath his foot, and, flinging the 
lantern away, mounted. Thus, amid darkness 
and silence, broken only by the hoarse rooks 
that seemed hooting us away—I, the only child 
of Clarence, Earl of Clare, left his domain and 
went forth into the wide, wide world. 

We rode fast and steadily on during the whole 
night, only pausing once at a field of oats, from 
which Chaleco gathered food for our horses. The 
day revealed a level and very beautiful country, 
embowered with hop-fields, and rioh with the 
most exhuberant cultivation. With the bright 
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October air, the sunlight, and all the strange 
features of scenery that presented themselves 
before me, my spirits began to revive. The 
■warmth and ardor of youthful curiosity height¬ 
ened, doubtless, by the gipsey fire in my veins— 
a fire which finds its natural fuel in adventures, 
rendered me almost happy. The strange world 
on which I gazed looked so broad,so brave in 
its morning beauty, the air at once balmy and 
bracing, awoke all the sparkling exhilaration of 
my nature; and nothing but pity for my tired 
horse kept me from breaking into a canter along 
the highway. 

We stopped at no public house, but ate the 
cold capon and bread which Chaleco took from 
his saddle-bag, at the foot of an old oak growing 
out alone on a broad heath or common which we 
were crossing at the time. Close by our seat 
upon the little mound of turf lifted up from the 
level by the gnarled roots of the oak, a spring 
of the purest water gushed over a shelf of rock 
nearly overlapped by rich moss, and with the 
appetites a long ride had given, our breakfast 
was full of fresh enjoyment. 

Chaleco’s wandering habits had fitted him well 
for this out-door life. When I asked for drink, 
he ran down to a thicket below the spring, gath¬ 
ered some huge leaves, and, while walking lei¬ 
surely back, converted them into a drinking-cup 
with two or three dexterous turns of the hand. 

I must have smiled as the leafy cup was pre¬ 
sented, swelling out with the most delicious 
Water that sparkled in drops all over the outside. 

“Oh, you smile,” said Chaleoo, “this is our 
free life, Zana. In Spain, my girl, your drinking 
cups shall be made of orange leaves: your sher- 
bert cooled with the snows of Sierra Nevada.” 

I uttered a faiut cry—the leafy cup fell from 
my hands—the snow mountains seemed looming 
all around me. My mother—my poor mother— 
how could that man bring you thus to my mind f 
Was it hatred of the Gentile blood in my veins? 
Did he wish to kill me also ? 

We mounted again and rode on in silence. By 
his inadvertant mention of the snow mountains 
Chaleco had filled his own soul with gloom. I 
began to pity him, for his face grew haggard 
With much thought. 

We rested at noon and slept some hours. Then 
on again all night and till dark the second day. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Wk entered London late in the afternoon amid 
the peltings of a steady, dull rain, that gave that 
great city an aspeot of dreary vastness that my 
imagination could never have pictured. Water, 


» water, everywhere was water pouring from the 
i sky, dripping from the roofs, overflowing the 
i gutters, and forming pools in every hollow of 
the pavements. Not a glimpse of the sun, not a 
■ vestige of the blue heavens—overhead was one 
dense sea of blackness, falling low down among 
the chimnies, and floating murkily among the 
gables, opaque and impenetrable, as if the soot 
of a million ohimnies were mounting and con¬ 
densing between me and the sky. 

Through the gloom, and wet, and mud, we 
penetrated into the heart of the city, our gar¬ 
ments dripping, our horses circled by a thin 
cloud of smoke, the exhalations of their ex¬ 
hausted strength; and our hearts, mine at least, 
sinking down like lead at this first view of the 
great world. 

“Where are we going?” I found strength to 
inquire at last, terrified by the narrow streets, 
the intricate windings, and the discomfort of all 
I saw. “Surely there must be some end to 
this—some way out where we oan breathe freely 
again.” 

“The Caloes breathe freely in their tents, 
answered Chaleco, shaking the rain-drops from 
his beard, and smiling till the edge of his tee 
gleamed through. 

“But I am so tired, Chaleco, I oan hardly keep 
the saddle with this rain beating against me. 

“ We shall soon have ft shelter, Zana. « e P 
up, London is not always so miserably black and 
draggled as this, though bad enough always 

As he spoke, Chaleco turned his horse down» 
street leading to the Thames, and after win mg 
round in and out through what seemed to me t e 
narrowest lanes I ever saw, we stopped be ore» 
house dull and gloomy, like all the rest wi 
sight, and Chaleco dismounted. I 

“Come,” he said, lifting me from thesaddi, 

“they are expecting us here!” 

He lifted me from my horse, and mounting 
step or two, sat me down in a dingy ha * 
two women were standing. The rain f, P 
from my hat blinded me, but I was cons 
that these women conversed with my conl j* m . 
in the strange language, which I now r I 
bered to have learned from my ® ot e * ) 
even before my lips could syllable Eng is 

••The rooms are re.d,-my lord 
been obeyed,” they were saying- 
take the Gitanilla np at once?” ^ j 

“Yes,” answered the gipsey chief, ^ 
heard him recognized as such for t e 
and in his own tongne-“yes, and sea^ 
comfort is cared for, the poor c i g # 

she has been enervated among the en 
careful and not disgust her with 7 our v 
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“Is she the daughter of a count,” inquired j: 
one of the women, “ that we must do all this?” i| 
“She is more than thatl Listen, the Gitanilla : 
is the last descendant of Papita.” 

The two women bent themselves before me 
reverently as to a queen, and I saw that they 
were clad after a strange fashion, that I could 
remember to have seen upon Maria long years : 
ago, before she adopted her eostume to the Eng-; 
lish prejudices of her husband. Their black 
locks were braided and gorgeous with ribbons, 
their jackets were orimson, their skirts deep 
blue, with horizontal stripes of gold. Both these 
women were of middle-age, and exceedingly hag¬ 
gard and shriveled, but with eyes full of fire and 
teeth white as snow. 

They spoke to me, asking if I would take off 
my wet hat there, or go to the room which had 
been got ready for me. 

“Speak English!” said the gipsey. 

I answered in his own language, “that I would 
rather go up stairs at once.” 

The women looked at each other, laughed 
aloud, and clapped their hands in an eostacy of 
what seemed joyful astonishment; but Chaleco 
remained perfectly unmoved, though I had never 
uttered a word of that language in his presence 
before. 

“Are you surprised?” he said, to the women. 
“Are you surprised that the descendant of 
Papita speaks Romanny?” 

“No, count,” they answered, subduing their j 
astonishment, “but we thought that the Gitanilla ; 
had been brought up among the Gentiles.” 

“She has been ever under my care. See you 
not Papita’s rings in her ears? Have the stones 
lost the color of blood yet?” 

The women reverently took off my hat, and ] 
grew solemn and still when they saw the antique j 
jewels in my ears. | 

“Will the noble Gitanilla allow us to serve } 
her?” they said, at length, bending their eyes to j 
the earth. 5 

I answered that I was wet and weary, longing j 
for nothing so much as rest. So they led the j 
way up a narrow flight of steps, one oarrying my j 
hat, the other reverently holding up my dripping j 
skirt. | 

The room to which they conducted me was j 
dark and dull, like everything I had yet seen in j 
London; but a fire blazed on the hearth, an easy- \ 
chair stood before it, and upon a little sofa lay a s 
variety of warm, dry garments; a dressing-gown j 
of palm leaf pattern on an orange ground, and j 
a pair of Oriental slippers blue and gold, with j 
linings of quilted silk, all luxurious articles for j 
a house like that. j 

Vol. XXIV.—19 


The women commenced at once to remove my 
wet garments, with their little withered hands 
that played around me like autumn leaves. They 
undid the braids of my hair, curled, brushed and 
dried it with their palms: then, with wonderful 
dexterity it was gathered up, woven into bands, 
and knotted turban fashion around my head 
exactly as I had worn it before. 

A few words of Romanny were spoken during 
their task, but I was too weary for any attempt 
at conversation, and submitted myself listlessly 
to their hands. 

In a few minutes they had wheeled the queer 
little sofa to the hearth, and wrapped in the 
warm dressing-gown I was sound asleep. Some 
food was brought me during the evening; and 
Chaleco came up to assure himself that I was 
comfortable. I heard other voices than his, 
many voices conversing in his language, but 
they gave me no apprehension, I was too com¬ 
pletely exhausted even for perfeot consciousness, 
and was soon in a slumber so heavy that nothing 
short of an earthquake could have aroused me. 

The next day I was left almost entirely alone: 
refreshments were brought at intervals, and I 
gave way to the sense of fatigue which oppressed 
me, remaining drowsily passive till night, when 
Chaleco came to my room. I had been consoious 
of noises in the house, heavy footsteps as if of 
men, and of voices speaking in Romanny about 
the stairs. I asked Chaleco the meaning of this, 
and he answered promptly that some people of 
his tribe had been there to receive orders re¬ 
garding Cora, and that he had sent them off in 
various directions in search of intelligence. 

This promptness pleased me, and my confidence 
grew stronger and stronger in Chaleoo’s powers 
and faithfulness. There was something in his 
self-dependence, and in the spirit which inspired 
him, that awoke the energies of my own quiok 
nature. I began to relish the air of adventure 
which my fate was taking. 

The two gipsey women were calculated to ex¬ 
cite this feeling to the utmost by the wild poetry 
of their language. The picturesque grace of 
their costume, and something ardent and yet 
reverential toward myself rendered them objects 
of strange interest. 

But the second dsy found me restless and 
ardent for action. The vitality had returned to 
my frame, I longed to go forth and see the great 
world of which I had so often dreamed. 

Chaleco entered my room near night-fall, so 
changed in appearance that at first I did not 
know him. His thick hair, untouched with silver 
and of raven blackness, was neatly trimmed; his 
coat was of purple velvet over a vest of white 
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satin delicately embroidered; bis small clothes j everything bat the delicious sensations which 
of buff satin were fastened by buckles at the they gave a soul listening, for the first time, to 
knee, above silk stockings of spotless white that expressions of love embalmed and oonsecreted 
covered his shapely limbs to the neat shoes fast- j in music. Let no one be astonished that I forgot 
ened with gold buckles like those which glittered ; all causes of grief, all absolute sorrow in the 


at the knees; richly laced ruffles floated over sensual enjoyment of that hour. An enthusiast 


his bosom and wrists: altogether his air was > in everything, doomed to suffer greatly, and to 
distinguished, and his dress evidently that of a enjoy keenly by an organization at once strong, 
fashionable man of the times. sensitive, and ardent, the sensations of the mo- 

He laughed quietly at my amazement, and, ment swept aside the sorrow that still lay in 
telling me that 1 had been idle long enough, my bosom, os humming-birds flutter their wings 
bade me prepare to go out. He was ready to through the dark night-shade, 
escort me to the Italian Opera. The curtain as it rolled heavily down between 

I started up eager for exoitement. The gipsey me and the singers alone aroused me from this 
girls came in os Chaleco left, and brought gar- trance. I started, drew myself up and looked 
ments that he had ordered. Directly I was over the house. Again a host of impertinent 
arrayed in a robe of ruby colored satin, long glasses were leveled at us, amid that commotion 
and flowing with short sleeves that revealed my which usually follows change of position in a 
arms, and cut square across the bust, leaving the crowd that has been held quiet for a long time, 
entire curve of my neok to view. In this dress Chaleco did not appear to heed it in the least, 
and with my hair braided in raven bands over but leaned back in his seat, quietly sweeping the 
my head, after a style more picturesque than boxes tier after tier with a richly mounted glass; 
fashionable, I went forth with the gipsey count, self-possessed and insolent as the greatest fop- 
The opera had commenced when we entered, ling among the orowd. All at once he dropped 
and gushes of the most exquisite musio filled the the glass, and I saw a strange smile creep to bis 
vast arena. The lights, the sparkle of diamonds, lips, while his glittering eyes flashed and kindled 
and above all the rich waves of sound bewildered beneath his black brows like those of a Eerpent. 
me, and I sat down like one in fairy land, my I followed his look, and in an upper box, leaning 
eyes full of fire, my heart beating wildly in its timidly forward, saw the face of Cora Clark, 
delight. After the mist oleared from my brain, Behind her, buried in the shadow of the curtains, 
I looked around with a keen desire to see every was a man who seemed to shrink from observa- 
thing. The vast building was paved from floor tion, but yet to be in attendance on the young 
to dome with smiling and beautiful faces, now girl. I started up and made an effort to 
revealed in the broad light, now half lost in the the box, forgetting everything but that she was 
shadow of the boxes. in sight. . 

Of the opera itself I had no idea. Like one “Sit down!” said Chaleco, with anthoritj|*®^ 
who drank deep of wine for the first time, I was yet without moving, “you will frighten e ® 
intoxicated by the cadences of the music, bewil- away.” At the instant I saw him lift one 
dered by all the combinations of beauty with quite carelessly, and make a telegraphic mo o 
which they were blended. But Chaleco seemed of the fingers toward an opposite box from w > c 
impassive as a stone. No one watching him as a man went out. 

he reclined indifferently in his seat, holding a I sat down, but only to see that Cora ha ^ 

glass between his gloved fingers, as if too indo- and was glancing round the house with a 

lent for any thought of UBing it, would have wild affright, while she eagerly gathered »« 
dreamed of him as the bitter, fiery, indomitable over her white dress. She saw me, for 
character he was. True, he had a foreign air; leaning over the box and looking npwar » ^ 

no one could have mistaken those sparkling eyes, less with tin expression that must hare £ 

and that deep olive complexion for an English- strange to any one. # thabox, 

man's; but in all that vast assembly there was Instantly the poor girl darted back into ^ 

not a man of more distinguished bearing. and seizing the arm of her shadowy * 

It might have been this peculiarity in my com- went hurriedly out. 
panion, or perhaps my own somewhat singular “Let us follow—she is gone—I m 118 
appearance, but we two soon became objects of her!” I cried, starting up. daspiog 

▼ery general attention. I felt the blood mounting “Well!” answered Chaleco, q m ® 7*^ 
to my brow as glass after glass was leveled at our the cover of his opera-glass, ”g° 1 
box: but when the music and the acting became I thought, however, that the musio W 
mere impassioned I forgot the audience, and pleased you!” 
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i “I could not listen! it would be torture after thing about being of the same trade, and we 

i this. Poor Cora, did yoa see how pale and walked on, for I had no money, and at that time 

g thin she was, how large her sweet eyes have scarcely knew its use. The boy followed us dog- 

t become?" gedly, now and then whining out a renewal of 

jj “They were keen enough to discover us. But his petition till we entered our dwelling. 

I yours, did they serve to make out her companion ? Some days of painful inaction followed, during 

^ If I remember rightly Lady Catharine’s son was which Chaleco often went out, and occasionally 

, of that height and air.” received men whose flashing eyes and dark faces 

t “Yes,” I replied, forcing the word from my were of the same type as his own; but he said 

, husky throat. little, and remained to all appearance quite in- 

, “And his face, did you see that?” he inquired, active regarding the object of our search. But 

rather eagerly, I thought. one night he came in, arrayed in the dress worn 

! “No, it was in shadow all the time, besides I on our journey up to London, and asked if I was 

i could not see clearly, the lights dazzled so!” ready to leave town in the morning? I inquired 

i Again that incomprehensible smile parted Cha- for what purpose, and where the proposed jour- 

i leco’s lips. He arose. neywastoend? And he replied promtly, “ that 

t “Then you have no wish for more muBic?” we were going up to Scotland in search of Cora 

“No!” Clark.” 

“Nor the dance—that is beautiful—not equal Not doubting that the sources of his intelli- 

to—to-” He paused, a cloud swept over his gence were to be relied on, I prepared to follow 

swart face, and brushing his hand across it, he him with hope and animation. Perhaps this 
% said in a low voice, “I was thinking how your search after my friend served to keep my mind 
mother danced, Zana. In the woods of the from dwelling upon the future—a future which 
Alhamra with her pretty bare feet and oastinets my soul even refused to contemplate steadily: 
I have seen her—but you are right, child, let us the refinements of life, all the sweet blessings of 
go.” civilization are not to be flung aside so readily. 

Forgetting his assumed character, the gipsey With all the wrongs heaped upon me in that 
strode across the box, and, without pausing to land, I could not think of the barrancos of Gre- 
assist me, plunged into the dim passage beyond, nada without repugnance. There was something 
I followed, with a beating heart, resolved to of diBgust in this remembrance. A purely savage 
find Cora before she left the house. But that people might have aroused my enthusaism, but 
narrow passage seemed interminable. When we this blending of savage and civilized life found 
reached the entrance I was about to dart off in among the Spanish gipsies destroyed the dignity 
search of her, but Chaleco seized my arm, and, of both; they had neither the vigor of savages, 
with that strange smile on his lips, pointed to the nor the refinements of civilization—no religion, 
street below. no hereafter. If I went among them it must be 

I saw Cora folded in her white shawl stepping to adopt their habits, and abide by their laws, 
into a carriage. The gentleman had evidently But I dared not reflect on this, and this search 
sprang in before her, for a gloved hand was ex- after my friend served to keep such thoughts in 
tended through the door to help her over the the back-ground. 

step. We started for Scotland, travelling rapidly by 

“ Cora—Cora,” I cried, running down the steps stage-coach till that conveyance failed us among 
recklessly as I would have followed her through the mountains. I do not speak of the scenes 
the hazle thickets at home. “Stop, oh, stop, let through which we passed, because this memoir 
me speak one word?” is already too long, and my hands are getting 

My voice was drowned in the noise of retreat- weary of the task. At a little tower in the high- 
ing wheels, for the carriage dashed away and lands we found two of the gipsies that I had seen 
turned a corner toward the Crescent while I was in London, evidently waiting for us. After an 
calling after her. earnest conversation with these men, Chaleco 

I went back wringing my hands with bitter came to me apparently somewhat elated, 
disappointment “What can I do?—how search “Well, child, we have tracked them out at 
for her in this wilderness of human beings?” last! One of our people, you must have known, 
“Rest quiet, Zana,” answered the gipsey, “the tracked them from the opera that night to their 
carriage is off, but they will not escape us!” lodgings in the city; but the sight of us fright- 
Ab he spoke, a little boy oame up to where we ened them terribly, and before we could make 
stood in front of the Opera House and asked use of our knowledge of their whereabouts off 
alms. Chaleco refused him, muttering some- they flew northward. But our people are used 
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to this kind of work, and a few gold pieces from 
Papita’s box kept them on the track.” 

“And have you found them?” I inquired, re¬ 
joiced, and yet with a strange aching pain at the 
heart, for Cora once found my promise of joining 
the Spanish tribes must be redeemed. 

“Behold,” he said, drawing me to a window 
of the public house, which overlooked one of 
those pretty sheets of water that lie like mirrors 
in the rugged frame-work of the Scottish moun¬ 
tains. “Look yonder on the opposite hill.” 

I saw a small dwelling perched above the lake, 
and sheltered by a vast cedar tree. 

“Well,” I said, “I see nothing but a farm¬ 
house, and some sheep in a hollow of the moun¬ 
tains.” 

“You will find the Gitanilla up yonder, I 
think,” he answered. 

“What, Cora—my Cora? Come—come, it is 
but a walk, and we are with her.” 

“Better than that,” he answered. “The dis¬ 
tance is more than it looks; we will be rowed 
across the lake by our people. Get your plaid 
and let us be off.” 

I went for the Tartan shawl which Chaleco 
had bought as we approached the chilly north, 
and we descended to the lake. 

It was early in the morning, and long shadows 
from the mountain fell sheer across the little 
looh, letting in gleams of light only in one or two 
places where the hills were cleft into fissures 
and vallies, their sides rich with heath, through 
which the sunshine poured upon the waters in 
purple and golden splendor. 

Through these cool shadows and glowing rip¬ 
ples of light our boat passed to the opposite 
shore. A footpath led through the public beaoh 
along the side of a valley winding upward, with 
gradual ascent, to the house we had seen. It 
was a stone building, evidently the abode of a 
sheep farmer, whose flocks were scattered over 
the hill-side, cropping the short grass from among 
the heath. 

It was strange, but this scene seemed familiar 
to me, the old stone house, the lake, the oppo¬ 
site mountains, bold and rugged, the very sheep 
whitening the hollows, like masses of snow, 
reminded me of some foregone impression vivid 
as the reality. I bethought myself, with a start, 
and Btood breathless, gazing upon the house. 
It was that house, those mountains, and the 
sleeping lake below that I had seen in my sleep 
that night at the Grernhurst, where, amid storm 
and lightning, the history of my parents was 
pictured in fragments like that before me. 

I looked at Chaleco, but he was gazing indif¬ 
ferently around; evidently the scene had no 


such associations for him. The power which he 
possessed had been sufficient to awaken memory, 
not create belief in- a thing that had never 
existed. 

A mountain vine, whose leaves were red with 
their autumnal death sap, clambered up the 
front of the old house, hanging around the win¬ 
dows and eaves, like fragments of hostile ban¬ 
ners, in wild keeping with the rugged scenery. 
Two or three narrow windows were almost 
choked up by its red foliage; but from one, 
overlooking the lake, it had been forced back in 
gorgeous festoons, revealing a lattice full of 
diamond shaped glass, upon which the sunbeams 
were shining. 

As I stood looking at this window, it was 
gently opened, a face peered out, and the lattice 
closed again, before the cry of surprise and joy 
had left my lips. 

“What is it?” said Chaleco, turning sharply 
at my exclamation. 

“It is her! It is Cora!” 

“Oh, is that all; I expected to find her here.” 

“But she saw me and shrunk away.” 

“Very likely; but you shall see her, little 
one, nevertheless.” 

“Oh, why should she avoid me?” I Ba i^» 
twinkling my tears away with the lashes that 
oould not keep them back. 

“ Come—come—don’t be a baby, Zana; weep 
when you can do nothing better,” said thegipsey. 
out of patience with my childishness, “wait a 
moment and I will send the girl out to me et 
you.” 

“No, no, only ask if I may come in—that is 
all,” I cried, breathless with fear that he mig« 
be rough with the poor girl, “ tell her that we 
come from Mr. Clark; tell her anything that is 
kind.” 

He did not hear half I said, but entered ® 
house; directly he returned and beckoned wit 
bis hand. I advanced into a large kitchen, 
furnished comfortably, but rudely, after t e 
Scottish fashion, in houses of the kind. 

“Go in yonder,” said Chaleco, pointing to an 

inner door through which I heard the am 
rustle of a dress. 

I entered a small room, fitted up wit so 
attempt at elegance. A faded carpet was on 
floor, and some old-fashioned oak furniture s o^ 
around. Two or three good cabinet P 1C ur 
were on the walls, and some dainty ornamen s ^ 
antique and foreign manufacture stood “P 01 * 
table near the lattice. By this table stood Lora, 
stooping wearily forward and supporting er 
by the window frame, with her great, wi ® ' 

black with excitement, bent upon the en 
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The long golden waves that ended in riDglets on 
her shoulders seemed to light up the pallor of 
her cheeks, and I saw that she shrunk and 
trembled at my approach. 

“Coral” I said, with a gush of loving joy, 
“dear, dear Coral” 

She shrunk back, folding her arms, and eyeing 
me with a look of affright. 

“ Cora, I come from your father; speak to 
me, I am so glad to see you.” 

“But why have you come here? I did not ask j 
it—I did not want it,” she answered, her eyes; 
filling, and her sweet lips quivering. 

“ I come to ask—to entreat—oh, Cora, come i 
back, come back to your poor father, or he will i 
die.” 

“Iknow it—I know that he will die without 
me; but how can I go? what can I do?” 

“Go home,” I answered, imperatively, “why, 
oh, Cora Clark, why did you leave us ?” 

“Don’t ask me—don’t speak to me on this 
subject; I will not be questioned,” with a gleam 
of temper in her blue eyes, and a wilful pout of 
the lips, the remnants of her wayward infancy, 
“you have no right to come here, Zana—none 
in the world. We ran away from London to 
avoid you, and now, oh, Zana, he will be so 
angry.” 

Something of the old love was in her voice. 
Encouraged by it, I went and softly encircled 
her shrinking form in my arms, leaning my wet 
cheeks against the golden thickness of her hair. 

“Cora, dear, is it your husband that you 
speak of?” I said, with a heart that trembled 
more than my voice. 

She threw herself on my bosom, clasping me 
close in her shaking arms. 

“Oh, Zana, Zanal” 

I understood it all, and the heart, but an in¬ 
stant before trembling with hope, lay heavy and 
still in my bosom. 

“Cora,” I said, in a whisper, parting the hair 
from her forehead, and kissing it with affection 
deeper than I had ever known before, and yet 
with a shudder, for I knew that his lips had 
touched that white brow last, and spite of the 
knowledge, felt in my soul that he was dear to 
me even then, traitor and villain as he was, 
“Cora, love, come home, the little house is deso¬ 
late without you; your father-” 

“Don’t, oh, don't, why will you speak that 
name so cruelly? I cannot bear it,” she cried, 
struggling in my arms; “but—but tell me how 
he is,” she added, clinging closer and closer, 
that I might not look in her face. 

“Ill, Cora, ill, and pining to death for the 
Bight of his ohild.” 


Her head fell heavily on my shoulder, and she 
gasped out “no, no, he is not ill.” 

I would not spare her one pang, she must 
feel all the desolation that had fallen on her 
good parent, or my errand would fail. 

“Yes, ill, Cora, helpless—stricken down like 
a child. I left him in the old chair—that by 
which you and I stood to comfort him on the day 
of your mother’s funeral; that was a mournful 
time, Cora, but the day when you left him, think 
what it must have been—think of that noble 
man, calling in anguish for his living child, and 
she silent as the dead—gone not into the sweet 
peace of the grave, but-” 

“Hold! oh, Zana, Zana, you are killing me— 
killing me, I say.” 

She broke from my arms, and pushed back 
the hair from her face with both hands as she 
spoke: then, as her eyes met mine, full of sor¬ 
rowful reproach and moist with compassion, she 
let the hair sweep down, and clasping those two 
dimpled hands over her eyes, wept till her sobs 
filled the room. 

“Will you leave this bad man and go back to 
your father, Cora?” I said, circling her waist 
with my arms again. 

“He is not bad—I cannot—I cannot leave 
him. It is of no use asking me. It would kill 
him; oh, Zana, Zana, don’t call him bad—he is 
so kind, he loves me so much.” 

“And yet brings you here—steals you away 
from your innocent home to—to-” 

I could not go on, grief and indignation stifled 
me. 

“ He does not deserve this—I will not hear it,” 
she cried, breaking from me. Her sweet face 
flushed red and warm through the tears that 
streamed over it, and her eyes flashed a defiant 
glance into mine, “say what you will of me, I 
am wicked, cruel, worse—worse, if it pleases 
you to say it; but as for him, did I not tell you, 
Zana, that I loved him? I do—I do better than 
life, better than my own soul, better than ten 
thousand friends like you, than ten thousand 
fath—oh, my God, I did not say that—no, no, I 
dare not say that.” 

I sat down by the table, shocked and almost 
in despair. She crept toward me, and sinking 
down to the floor, laid her head on my lap, ex¬ 
hausted by this outbreak of passion. 

“Hush, Cora, hush, and let us talk quietly a 
little,” I said, after a pause, during which we 
both oried bitterly together, as we had often 
done over our petty sorrows in childhood. 
“Tell me, darling— don’t, don’t cry so—tell me 
why it is that this man does not make yon his 
wife?” 
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“He dare not; he is afraid of Lady Clare, he 
expects everything from her.” 

“ I know it—I know it well; but-” 

She interrupted the bitter speech on my lips. 
“Oh, she is a terrible woman, Zana, and he 
fears her so much; she has got everything that 
ought to be his, and would quite crush him if 
he were to marry me before all is settled between 
them.” 

How beautiful she looked with her pleading 
eyes, soft with love and dim with tears—so un¬ 
conscious, too, of her terrible position, so con¬ 
fiding—my heart ached for her. 

“You will go back and tell this to father,” 
she said, kissing my hands and folding them to 
her bosom, “tell him only to have patience for a 
little time; cheer him up, Zana, he loves you so 
much, almost aB much, yo.u know, as he did poor 
me. Tell him I am quite comfortable here 
among the hills; that I read some, and think of 
him more than is good for me. Will you say all 
this, Zana?” 

“Don’t ask me now, darling—take time, I 
shall stay here by the lake a week yet; we will 
consult and think what is best to be done. Stop 

crying, dear, it will do no good-” 

She interrupted me, with a faint smile, “I 
know it—if tears would help one, I should be 
very happy, for I do think no human being ever 
shed bo many. It is lonesome here sometimes, 
Zana.” 

“But you are not alone,” I said, with a gleam 
of hope, “he cannot find much amusement here 
to take him away from you.” 

“Oh, he is scarcely ever here. They keep him 
so constantly occcupied.” 

“Who?” I inquired, surprised. 

“Oh, the countess and the young lady they 
call Estelle. Do you think her handsome, that 

Estelle? some people do, but-” 

I interrupted her, sharply. 

“Lady Clare—is she in the highlands, then?” 
“Yes, they came up to a hunting lodge, some 
miles back in the mountains, that Lord Clare 
used to live in years ago; his death made them 
all too gloomy for society, and they came quietly 
up here.” 

“And does Lady Clare know—that is, does 
she consent that you reside so near?” 

“I never asked; he thought it best, and I 
could not endure to stay in London alone; but 
after a little, no one will care if she does know. 
When all is settled we shall be married, and then, 
you see, papa can come and live with us at 
the Greenhurst.” 

I shuddered; how cruelly each word went to 
my heart—they would live at the Greenhurst 


then. A jealous pang shot through me at the 
bare idea; and yet if her dream Bhould prove 
unreal, how terrible must her fate be. The 
interview was becoming painful beyond endu¬ 
rance. I arose, she clung to me, caressingly, 

“You will come again, Zana; I have some 
things on my mind that troubles me besides my 
poor father.” 

“But shall I find you alone?” 

“I am almost always alone,” she replied, 
sadly. 

“To-morrow,” I said, “be ready and we will 
go out on the lake together, and talk over every¬ 
thing. Would you like that, Cora?” 

She smiled, and her soft eyes sparkled through 
their mistiness; poor, young thing, she was half 
unconscious yet of the misery that lay before 
her. She kissed me over and over again as I 
left, and when our boat was upon the lake, I 
looked back and b»w her standing in the little 
casement, framed in, like a sorrowing cherub, by 
the crimson vines. 

I spent a most anxious night, my heart racked 
by a thousand wild emotions. Need I describe 
them ? Has any human being the power of con¬ 
veying to another in words the storm of jealousy, 
compassion, rage hnd love that filled my bosom? 
I know that there is a great want of dignity in 
acknowledging that I still loved this vile man, 
that I could for an instant think of him without 
virtuous detestation; but I am writing of * 
human heart as it was, not, perhaps, as it ebo 
have been. To me George Irving seemed two 
beings. The man I had known, generous, wise, 
impetuous, all that my heart acknowledg to 
be grand in humanity: and the man I had bear 
of, treacherous, full of hypocrisy and vile in 
every aspiration. I could not reconcile t ese 
clashing qualities in my mind. To my 
George Irving was a depraved, bad man, 

; my heart rejected the character and a 1 ™?* 
! J ‘ idea it bad 


turned leniently toward the first 


formed. I could not then oast him from m 
the debased and worthless thing be appe*** 
While I pitied Cora from the bottom of my e0 “ > 
and loved her so dearly that no sacrifice wo 
have been too dear a proof of this 
there was jealousy in my heart that em 1 
it all. Alas, it is often muoh easier to ac 8 
than to feel right. While I would bate gi 
worlds to have seen Cora honorably n,a ^ rl r 
the man who had persuaded her from 0 
knew well that the marriage would comp ^ 
utter desolation, for there is no after o 
soul like mine. . ^ 

When I went for Cora, the next day,» ^ 

me to an oaken cabinet in her room, an 
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sad smile—for all her pretty smiles had a shade 
of sadness in them now—asked me to examine 
some old books that lay huddled upon one shelf. 

“It is singular,” she said, “but your name is 
written in some of these books, and Zana is a 
very uncommon name. Would you like to see 
how it is used?” 

8he took up a small, antique Bible, and after 
unclasping the cover of sandle wood, on which 
some sacred story was deeply engraved, placed 
it open in my hands. On the fly-leaf was writ¬ 
ten in a dear and very beautiful hand, “Cla¬ 
rence Earl of Clare to his wife Aurora.” A date 
followed this, and lower down on the page was a 
register, in the same bold writing, dated at the 
hamlet, some months after the presentation lines 
were written. This was the register: “Born, 

June --, Zana, daughter of Clarence Earl of | 

Clare, and Aurora, his wife.” The book fell from 
My hands; I did not know its entire importance, 
or what bearing it might have on my destiny, but 
My heart swelled with a flood of gratitude that 
almost overwhelmed me. I had no idea of its 
legal value, but the book seemed to me of ines¬ 
timable worth. In it were blended, in terms of 
honor, the names of my parents; how it came 
there I did not ask. 

Cora stooped down to recover the book, but I 
seized it first, exclaiming, amid my sobs, 

“It is mine—it is mine, Cora. Cora, I bless 
you God will bless you for giving me this great 
happiness.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

We went down to the lake, where Cbaleco 
waited with the little boat. He looked hard at 
Me, as I came round the tiny cove, where he lay 
as if in a cradle, rocking upon the bright waters 
as they flowed in and out, forming ripples and 
ridges of diamonds among the white pebbles of 
the beach. 

“ What is it, Zana?” he said, springing ashore, 
as Cora seated herself in the boat, and interro¬ 
gating me in a whisper on the bank. “You look 
sharp set, like a hawk when it first sees its prey. 
What has happened up yonder?” 

I took the antique little Bible from under my 
*hawl, and opening it at the blank leaf, pointed 
out the writing. 

He read it two or three times over, and then 
thrust the book into his bosom. His face was 
thoughtful at first, but as he pondered over the 
writing, muscle by muscle relaxed in his dark 
features, and at last they broke forth in a blaze 
of the most eloqaent triumph; his questions 
came quick upon each other, like waves in a 
cataract. 


“Where did you get that? Is it all? Who has 
had possession so long? Speak, Zana, I must 
know more.” 

. “Why, is it so important?” I inquired, ex¬ 
cited by his look and manner. 

“ Important! why, child-” but he checked 

himself, inquiring more composedly how I came 
in possession of the book. 

I told him how it had been pointed out by 
Cora. Without more questioning he slipped into 
the boat, and bade me follow him. 

When we were all seated, and the boat was 
shooting pleasantly across the lake, Chaleco 
began, in a quiet, indifferent manner, to con¬ 
verse with Cora. At first she was shy and re¬ 
luctant to answer him, but his manner was so 
persuasive, his voioe so winning, that it was im¬ 
possible to resist their charm. After awhile he 
glided into the subject of the book, speaking of 
its antique binding, of the rare perfume which 
she might have noticed in the precious wood, 
and he went on to explain that it was one of 
those rare specimens used of old in the building 
of the Tabernacle. All this interested Cora 
greatly, and when he began to wonder how this 
singular volume could have found its way into 
the farmer’s dwelling, she commenced to con¬ 
jecture and question about the probabilities 
with more apparent earnestness than himself. 

“The old people might perhaps know,” she 
said. “Oh, now I think of it, they did tell me 
of some persons, a gentleman, lady and little 
child that lived with them long ago—probably 
they left the book; but then, how came Lord 
Clare’s name in it?” 

“Yes, sure enough,” murmured Chaleco, cau¬ 
tious not to interrupt her. 

“Besides, Lady Clare’s name was not Aurora, 
and he never would have lived here with that 
beautiful hunting seat only five miles off, you 
know.” 

“That is quite true,” acquiesced Chaleco, 
while I sat still, listening keenly to every word. 

“You see,” continued the young girl, quite 
animated on the subject, “you see how impos¬ 
sible it is that the writing means anything; but 
it is in other books—that is, names are written 
in them, Clarence sometimes, sometimes Aurora, 
now and then, both names; but, Zana, I have 
never found that name but once.” 

Chaleco fell into thought, and the oars hung 
! listlessly in his hands for some minutes; at last 
he spoke again, but on indifferent subjects, about 
the lightness of the air, and the beautiful, silvery 
glow that shimmered over the waters. But once 
in a while he would quietly revert to the book 
again, till I became impressed with its iMportance 
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to a degree that made me restless for more 
information. 

After sailing around and across the lake for 
several hours, we drew up at a little island 
scarcely half a mile across, that lay near the 
centre of the lake, green as a heap of emeralds 
notwithstanding the season was advanced, and 
embowered by cedar and larch trees, with the 
richest and most mossy turf I ever trod on car¬ 
peting it from shore to shore. 

Chaleco brought forth a basket of provisions 
from his boat, and bade us wander about while 
he prepared our dinner. We waited to see him 
strike fire from two flint stones that he gathered 
from the bank, and kindle a quantity of dry 
sticks that lay scattered beneath the trees. 
When he had spitted a fowl, which, gipsey like, 
he preferred to cook himself after the sylvan 
fashion, we went away, and sat down under a 
clump of larch trees, sadly and in silence, as was 
natural to persons whose thoughts turned on a 
common and most painful subject. 

I had resolved, here and then, to make my 
last appeal to the infatuated child. She must 
have guessed this from my silence and the 
gravity of my face, for she became wordless as 
myself, and as I glanced anxiously in her eyes 
they took the sullen, obstinate expression of one 
prepared to resist, and, if driven to it, defy. 

We sat down together upon the grass; the 
delicate green foliage of the larches quivered 
softly over us, and the brown leaves of some 
trees that had felt the froBt rustled through the 
air and spotted the turf as with the patterns in a 
carpet. We remained a long time gazing on 
these leaves, in sad silence, but holding each 
other by the hand, as was our habit when little 
children. My heart was full of those dear old 
times; it killed me to think that they were over 
forever—that again on this earth Cora and I 
could never be entire friends again, friends be¬ 
tween whom no subject is forbidden, no respect 
lost. When I thought of this, and knew tha; 
the impediment lay in my heart as much as it 
could in her conduct, the future for us both 
seemed very hopeless. I can hardly describe 
the feelings that actuated me; perhaps they arose 
from the evil felt in my own person, the result of 
a step like that whioh Cora had taken, entailed 
by my mother. True, the cases were not alike, 
my poor gipsey mother had not sinned con¬ 
sciously, no high moral culture had prepared 
her to resist temptation, no fond parent graoed 
her with his love—but her act had plunged me, 
her innocent child, into fatal troubles that must 
haunt me through life. 

It is possible, I say, that these thoughts 


prevented me feeling all the charity for the 
worse and more deliberate sin of the poor gill 
at my side; perhaps, and this is moat probable, 
I could not forgive the companionship of her 
error, for it is a terrible trial to feel that one, 
you cannot entirely respect, is preferred to 
yourself. In striving thus to analyze the feelings 
| that made me drop Cora’s hand for a time as ve 
; sat silently together, I have failed to satisfy 
j myself now as I did then; but one thing waa 
! certain, I did not cordially love her with the 
affection of former years. Still, feelings swelled 
in my heart stronger and more faithful than 
love—gratitude, and my solemn promise to the 
good father, compassion for her, not unmixed, 
but powerful enough to have commanded any 
sacrifice, a firm desire to wrest her from the 
man who had wronged us both, all these motives 
influenced and urged me on to rescue that poor 
girl, if human eloquence and human will could 
accomplish it. 

I attempted to speak, but my throat was 
parched and my faculties all lay dead for the 
moment, but struggling with myself, I took her 
hand and compressing it between my own cold 
palms, “Cora,” I said, still in a whisper, for my 
voice would not come, “have you thought all 
this over? will you go with me to your father! 
Remember, love, he is ill and may not lire. 

The hand began to tremble in mine, but she 
turned her face away. 

“Let the subjeot drop,” she said, in a voice 
low and full of pain, like mine, “it is of no use 
talking, I will not leave him. It would kill us 
both; I should perish on the way.” 

Now my voice returned—my heart swell* — 
words of persuasion, of reason rose eloquently t® 
my lips. I reasoned, I entreated, I pourtray 
the disgrace of her present position, propbesi 
the deeper shame and anguish sure to ^ oW * 
described the condition of her father in wo 
that melted my own heart and flooded my 000 
with tears. I prostrated myself before •*» 
oovering her dimpled and trembling ban s wi 
my tears, but all in vain. My passion wr 
answered with silence or curt monosy » 

She suffered greatly; even in the exciteuwn 0 
my own feelings I was sure of that. At e 
she broke from me, and rushed off tows 
beach, evidently determined to protect • 
from my importunity by the presence of 

I had no heart to follow her, but wento 
another direction, walking rapidly tow 
opposite extremity of the island. ^ 

As I neared a tiny cove that shot ^ 
silver arrow into the green turf, I was snip 
to find the gay streamers of ft 
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floating over the rushes that edged the core. 
With my tearful eyes and flushed oountenanoe, 
I was in no condition to meet strangers, and 
turned to retrace my steps, heart-siok, and at 
the moment recoiling from the sight of anything 
human. Scarcely had I walked twenty paces, 
when footsteps followed me, and some one called 
me by name. I looked around and saw William 
Morton coming up from the boat. I would not 
appear to fly from this man, though my heart 
rose against him in detestation. 

“Zana,” he said, approaching me more slowly, 
After I paused, and speaking with forced cheer- 
, fulness, “how came you here, of all places in 
m the world; are. you the goddess of this little 
island a fairy? In the name of everything 
beautiful, explain this meeting ?” 

I did not at first reply; indeed it was difficult 
to account for my presence thus alone on a 
remote spot never visited perhaps onoe a year. 
Important, as I felt secrecy to be, I could not 
speak of Chaleco or explain anything regarding 
Cora, whose position above all things must be 
kept from a man so intimate with the Clares. 

He laughed, uneasily, and looked around, 
oasting one glance toward the mountains, where 
the farm house was visible. “Pray, speak to 
me, fair one, if you are indeed mortal; have you 
walked the water, or flown through the air?” 

He had given me time to colleot my thoughts. 

I attempted to answer in his own light way. 

The spirits of air and water do not offer 
themselves so readily, sir; I am afraid to shock 
you by saying that I came from the little public 
bouse yonder, in a very common place boat, 
whmh will come after me when I am weary of ' 
walking about this lovely spot” 

“Then you are alone?” he questioned, with a 
quick sparkle of the eye, that filled me with 
courage rather than terror. 

“At present, yes.” 

“And how long have you been in Scotland, 
may I presume to inquire?” 

“A single day.” 

“But you are not all this distance from home 
alone ?” 

“No, I have friends with me.” 

“Oh, yes, old Turner, I suppose, on his way 
to Lady Clare. I did not know that he was 
expected. Of oourse, you will not remain at all 
m this neighborhood ?” 

“No!” I replied, allowing most of his speeoh 
to remain unanswered. 

I thought so,” he rejoined, promptly, as if 
rreed from some apprehension, “and now, sweet 
/■ana, let me say how happy, how very happy I 
am to meet you again; it seems like a dream, 


“Oft in my fancy's wanderings, 

I've wish'd this little isle had wings. 
And we, within its faiiy bowers, 

Were wafted off to seas, unknown. 
Where not a pulse could beat but ours. 
And we would live, love, die alone— 
Par from the cruel and the cold. 
Where the bright eye3 of angels only 
Should come around us to behold 
A Paradise so pure and lonely. 

Would this be home enough for thee?” 


I cannot describe the look and tones of in¬ 
effable sweetness with which these words were 
uttered: the last melodious interrogation was 
uttered with flute-like pathos, that would have 
charmed anything human. No question could 
have been applied with more humility; his eyes 
drooped; his limbs fell into a deprecating posi¬ 
tion; and while his voice haunted me still with 
its music, he stood like a culprit awaiting sen¬ 
tence for the exquisite offence. 

It was impossible that I should not feel this; 
besides what had I ever received from this man 
but kindness? His only fault was that of having 
offered love, protection, honorable marriage, 
when all others of his race shrunk from me as 
if I had been a leper. Still there was aversion 
in my heart. While he charmed my senses that 
remained firm. Aroused from the spell of his 
voice I walked on, but not in the direction of 
our boat. He followed me. 

“Can you forgive it, Zana, that I am still 
true?—that I cannot cease to love you?” 

“It is not a crime to love any one,” I an¬ 
swered, touched by his earnestness. “I do not 
scorn, but am grateful for all kindness!” 

“Then you will listen to me?—you will yet be 
mine? I will protect you, Zana, in the face of 
all these haughty Clares.” 

“It cannot be,” I said, firmly, but not with 
the austere repulsion of former days. “I shall 
never love—never marry. My destiny is fixed.” 

Morton leaned against a rock that choked up 
our path, and, folding his arms, stood over me 
while I sat down, determined to silence all 
farther importunity, by giving his arguments 
free hearing and firm replies. 

“Oh, Zana,” he said, still in those tender and 
flute-like tones, “why do you repulse me thus? 
What have I done to deserve it? Have not all 
others forsaken you?” 

“Alas! yes!” I said, weeping. 

“Have they not treated you worse than a 
Russian serf or negro slave, while I have always 
been firm in my devotion, true as heaven itself 
in my love? Is this love and at such times 
nothing, that you cast it so scornfully away?” 
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“I do not caat it away scornfully—but am 
grateful, very grateful; still it is impossible that 
I should ever love you, or become your wife.” 
“Tell me why, Zana!” 

“Because I have no power over the affections 
of my own heart, they are the only tyrants I 
cannot overcome,” I said. 

“But give me time, only endure my presence,” 
he murmured, persuasively, seating himself by 
me so gently that I was almost unconscious of 
the act; “these tyrant affections must yield to 
the power of love like mine.” 

I shook my head and made a motion to rise, 
but he held me down with a gentle pressure of 
one hand on my arm. 

“Do you know what it is to break up all the 
hopes of a man’s life, Zana—to send him forth 
into the world without affection—without an 
object to which his heart can turn as to a second 
soul? Can you—can you know, my Zana, for I 
mill call you mine this once—can you know how 
much love you are trampling to death?” 

“I only know that no one feeling in my heart 
answers to it.” 

“And yet, oh, heavens, how I have lavished 
the first fruits of my life away upon this one 
hope; all other women were as nothing—to me, 
Zana, are as nothing. The proud Estelle, before 
whom Irving bends like a slave, could not win a 
thought from a heart too full of you for anything 
else. And little Cora, whose beauty and childish 
grace divided Irving’s heart with Estelle, was to 
me vapid and uninteresting, because my soul had 
room for bat one idol, and that idol Zana.” 

I grew heart sick and felt myself turning pale. 
■Was it true?—could the heart of man be so vile? 
George Irving the slave of Estelle, and Cora, my 
poor Cora? 

I interrupted him, for in my pain his words 
had lost all meaning. 

“You speak of Irving,” I said, in a voice that 
shook, though I made such efforts to compose 
it; “and of Estelle, tell me—tell—where is that 
lady?” 

“What, ore you ignorant that she is in Soot- 
land, she and her mother, consoling the countess, 
and only waiting for the decencies of mourning 
to be over for the wedding?” 

A faintiness seized me. Poor, poor Cora, this 
would kill her, it was killing me. Estelle Irving, 
her husband, the thought was a pang such as I 
had never felt before; to Cora I could have given 
him up, but Estelle, from my soul I abhored her. 

“You are silent, Zana,” said my companion. 
“You will reflect on what I have said. Remem¬ 
ber it is not the penniless tutor who would have 
divided his orust with you before, who asks your 


hand now; I possess expectations—certainties 
that even the haughty Estelle would not reject 
Lady Clare has promised me the Greenhurst 
living, it is one of the best in that part of Eng¬ 
land, I take orders in a few weeks; do not look 
surprised at this, I have a right to more! As 
heir at law to Lady Jane Clare’s first husband, 
the whole Greenhurst estate should have been 
mine, but in his dotage my uncle left it by will 
to her, and thus it came into the Clare family. 
The living which Lady Clare has promised is a 
cheap way of appeasing her conscience.” 

“But I thought the Greenhurst living was pro¬ 
mised to Mr. Clark, poor Cora’s father,” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

“By Lord Clare, yes; but his sister, yon know, 
has her own ideas, and since that unpleasant 
affair of the daughter she refuses to think of it” 
“Oh, Cora, Coro, what have you done?” I 
cried, weeping bitterly: then struck with sharp 
indignation I looked up dashing the tears aside. 

“And that lady—that vile unwomanly countess 

—she dares to punish a good old man for the 
sins of his child, while she urged Aim, the traitor, 
who tempted her to ruin, into a position which 
compels him to abandon her." 

-Of whom do you speak?” he asked, almert 
in a whisper, so deeply had my desperate wo s 
excited him. 

“You know—you know,” I said, bre * bng 
forth afresh; “why force me to utter tha e- 

tested name ?” . 

He took my hand. I did not withdraw It, for, 
at the moment, even his sympathy was welcome. 
Sighing deeply he lifted it to bis lips, “ ^ 
me, Zana, but I have been so often the o jec 
your anger, that for a moment it seemed as 
these harsh words were intended for me, no 
miscreant I condemn as you have done. 

The touch of his lips upon my ban 
through me like the bite of a viper, 110 
standing those soft words, and I arose 

mined to leave. er 

“You will not leave me thus without answer, 

without hope?” he said. » 

“ I have but one answer to give, and no P > 

he .*You d 'love another still, and bel!e« 

George Irring is fortunate, “ ioM 0 f 
having three women believe bis p ^ ^ ^ 
love at once, Estelle, Cora, and » 
with a slow ourve of the lip- , the *- 

“ Hold,” I cried, stung with eh» ^ 
membrance that I had once con jt is 

■ and gloried in it, “I do not love another. 
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not in my nature to give anything but detesta¬ 
tion to treachery and vice like his.” 

“Then spite of your words I trill hope,” he 
cried, seizing my hand and kissing it. 

Before I could remonstrate he was gone, dis¬ 
appearing down a grassy hollow that sloped to 
the little cave where his boat was lying. As he 
sprang into the boat, I saw, out upon the lake, 
lyiDg sleepily on the water, another shallop in 
which a single fisherman sat with a rod in his 
hand. His face was toward me, and it seemed 
that he was gazing upon the spot where I stood. 
How long this solitary individual had been upon 
the lake I could not conjecture, but my heart 
told me that it was Irving. 

Anxious to escape from his sight, I went round 
the rock against which Morton had leaned, re¬ 
solved to shelter my return to Chaleco by the 
trees that grew thick behind it. But in springing 
down from some fragments of stone that lay close 
by the rock, I almost trod on the prostrate form 
of Cora Clark. She lay upon the earth, her face 
downward, and clutching the turf with both 
hands. 

I almost shrieked and fell back from her in 
dismay, startled by the suddenness of her ap¬ 
pearance there. 

She remained still, and save a faint quivering 
of her fingers in the grass, I should have believed 
that she had dropped down dead in striving to 
reach me. 

“Coral” I cried, “how is this?—what brings 
you here? Are you hurt?” 

I bent down and attempted to lift her from 
the earth, but she shrunk from me moaning and 
shuddering. But this repulse was not enough, 

I wound an arm around her and covered her 
golden hair with my kisses. 

“Don’t—don’t, your kisses sting me! I would 
rather have vipers creeping through my hair I” 
Wounded by her words I desisted and drew 
back. After a little she moved, and I saw her 
face. It was pallid and stony; her eyes were 
heavy, and a pale violet tinge lay beneath them. 

A look of touching grief impressed that child¬ 
like mouth, which began to quiver as her eyes 
met mine. 

“What does this mean?—what have I done, 
Cora?” was my tearful question, for the anguish 
in those sweet eyes filled me with pity. 

“I heard all that he said—all, every word!” 
she answered, laying her head helplessly down 
on the grass again. “Every word, Zana!” 

My heart sunk. I remembered what had been 
said of Irving’s perfidy, and of his approaching 
marriage with Estelle. She knew how worthless 
he was now, when knowledge was despair. We 


had been rivals before she became a victim, that 
she knew also. No wonder she shuddered when 
I touched her—no wonder those sweet features 
were pallid, and those white fingers sought to 
work off the agony of her soul by tearing the 
senseless turf. 

“Cora,” I said, full of the most tender com¬ 
passion, “I have done you no wrong, and never 
will. Since the day I was sure that you loved 
him, I have never willingly been in his presence. 
Is this no sacrifice, Cora?” 

“ Then you did love him once?” she said, look¬ 
ing up as if surprised. “No wonder, who could 
help it. But he, Zana, Zana, it kills me to think 
of that. He loves you —and I—I, oh, roy God— 
my God, what have I done?” 

She began to weep, and for a time her form 
was convulsed with tears. I too wept, for the 
same hand had stricken us both. When this 
storm of sorrow had passed, she lay quite passive 
$ and inert upon the grass, a single tear now and 
< then forcing itself through her thick lashes, and 
} a Quiver stirring her lips as we witness in a 
' grieved child. 

j During some minutes we remained thns, when 
i she arose and began to arrange her hair sitting 
I on the ground, but her hands trembled, and the 
| tresses fell away from them. I sat down by her 
and smoothed the heavy masses with my hand. 
She leaned toward me sobbing. 

“It does not feel like a viper now, Coral” I 
whispered. 

She threw herself into my arms. “Oh, Zana, 
Zana, what shall I do? What will become of 
me?” 

I folded her in my arm9, and kissed the 
quivering whiteness of her forehead till it be¬ 
came smooth again. “Come with me, love— 
come to the good father who is pining to death 
for a sight of his darling.” 

“Yes, I will go, Zana. I will never see him 
again—never, never. Oh, God help me—never!” 

I could not avoid a throb of selfish joy as she 
said this: but grateful and relieved folded her 
closer in my arms. 

“Come now,” she said, struggling to her feet, 
“take me away, I will not return to the house 
yonder. Let him go there and find the room 
empty, perhaps—perhaps that will make him 
feel.” 

She began to weep afresh, and fearing that 
she would sink to the earth again, I cast my arm 
around her. “Let me help support you, Cora.” 

“Yes, yes, for I am a feeble creature, Zana, 
but stronger in some points than you think!” 

We moved on through the larch groves, utter¬ 
ing broken sentences like these, half tears, half 
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exclamations, till a sadden curve brought us close : 
to Chaleco. His sylvan meal was ready, but; 
neither of us could partake a morsel of it; with : 
natural tact he did not urge us, but observed : 
everything, doubtless making his own comments. 
We entered the boat, and without asking a ques¬ 
tion the gipsey rowed us toward the little public 
house, as it had been arranged in words that 
Cora should accompany us. 

Poor child, she begged for solitude, and I gave : 
up my little chamber that she might weep alone. 
When I had seen her on the bed passive, and 
worn out with the storm of sorrow that had swept 
over her, Chaleco joined me on the beach. 

“Let her sleep if she can,” he Baid, “you and 
I must go up to the old house yonder, we have 
some questions to ask of the old people.” 

I stepped into the boat, and direotly we were 
clambering up the hill-side toward the farm- j 
house where Cora had lodged. Chaleco took me j 
to the kitchen. An old woman was on the hearth 
spinning flax; and at a back door where the sun : 
lay warmly, sat a stout old man smoking. I had 
not seen, or more probably not observed this 
couple before, but now they struck me as fami¬ 
liar, like persons lost sight of from childhood. 
Chaleoo went out and sat down by the old man, 
while I drew toward the woman and asked some 
questions regarding her work. She gave a little j 
start, looked up, and evidently disappointed, ! 
began fumbling in her pocket for a pair of horn j 
spectacles, which were eagerly placed across her ! 
nose. 

Never did I undergo a perusal of the face like < 
that It seemed to me that the grey eyes under ; 
these glasses grew keen and large as they gazed. : 
At length she started up breaking the thread 
from her distaff, and hurried toward the back 
door with every appearance of affright. 

“Guidman—guidman, coom here,” she said, 
“coom and see the young gipsey leddy! As God 
is above all she is here, body and soul!” 

“Gang awa woman, these new fangled bar¬ 
nacles are deceiving things. Ye dinna see things 
as ye did,” answered the old man, deliberately 
knocking the ashes from his pipe by tapping the 
bowl on his thumb nail. 

“Well then look for yoursel, guidman,” said 
the dame, taking me by the shoulders, and half 
pushing me toward the door. 

When the old man’s eyes fell on my person he 
stood up and dropped his bonnet. 

“Weel, weel!” he exclaimed, “wonders will 
never cease; na dout its the leddy hersel with 
hardly a year on her heed sin she went, years 
sin sine with the bairn in her arms.” Then 
^Hidng to Chaleoo, he said, “ye wer speerin 


about the stranger leddy, there she stans ’ith 
lady afore ye.” 

“But the lady you speak of would have been 
older than this,” said Chaleco. 

“It’s just the truth,” answered the Scotch¬ 


man, sinking on his benoh, “seventeen years 
wad na ha left her sa bonny, whil mysel an the 
guid wife ha sunk fra hale, middle-aged foulk 
inta owld grey carlins—but then wha may the 
lassie be?” 

“You spoke of a child!” 

“Aye, gude faith, it’s the bairn grown to be 
what the mither was. Weel, weel, time mm 
ha its ain—but wha may be the laide hersel!” 

“ A-whow is it sae, an she sa bonny?” 

“You remember her well then!” persisted 
Chaleco. 

“Mind her, wherefore no, what end gin me 
forget her, or her gowden haird, guidmsn,» 
bonnier pair n’er staid in shoon. It wad be na 
easy matter to forget them, I tell ye! 

“Then they were married?” 

| “Wha iver cud dout it, an their bairn born 
; here,” cried the staunch old man,proudly, d je 
! think we harbor lemans? There was guid reason 
I why it sud na be clash’d about; but the ar o 
I Clare was na ane to put shame on an on 


in’s hame.” ^ 

“ Then he told you that he was married to 

iy?” „ 

“ Teld me, yes; wha but him sud tell mei 
“And you will swear to this!” qi*** 
laleco, allowing none of the eagerness 
irned in his eyes to affect his voice. 
“Swear, d’ye think I wad say at any 
y life what I wad na swear till? „ 

“And the lady—-whatdid yoo. 
“Aurora, it’s a kind a etrange naffle,b J 
rd said it had a fine meaoin, something “ 
e dawn o’ the day.” hen 

“Yes-yes,it was a pretty’name ^ ^ (h) 
gether how did they eeem? . II fjja 
,blt of calling her his wife! D.d ehe caU h, 

t;-ay,haithhin..nh.r ; ^P»^ i «' 
ok great delight i’ the nftrae ” L C lare! 
“Then you knew this man to be w 
ad you seen him often before? ^ 0 > 
“Seen him? wha else learned b 
ie hills an fish i’ the loch yonder 
“And you would know this p 
emory of her mother?” d'ye 

“Sud I ken the lassie hy mother 1«? ^ 
>eer?—sud I ken my ain bairn, , 

m are as like as twa pease-the 8 , |kl 

,e ee—hair like the wing o' thera« *, 
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I drew near to the old man, impatient to learn 
11 more of my parents, and was about to interrupt 
him with questioUs; but Chaleco promptly re- 
iif polled me with a motion of the hand, giving me 
a warning look which I dared not disregard. 

Too much excited for a passive listener, I left 
a them and entered Cora’s room. This little cham- 
* ber bad a double interest to me now. It was 
« doubtless the place of my birth. The furniture 
it and ornaments so superior to the dwelling itself 
had been my mother’s. I stood by the window 
looking upon the lake which had filled her vision 
s 80 many times. Sad thoughts crowded upon me 
i as I walked to and fro in the room, determined 
0 not to interrupt Chaleco with my impatience, 

’ and yet panting to hear all those old people had 
. to say of my parents. A* I stood by the lattice, 
Chaleoo passed it with the sheep farmer, con- 
1, versing leisurely as one does who coolly collects 

i minute facts. I could hear that the old dame 
t had resumed her spinning, and I was about to go 
forth and obtain what information I could from 
her, when a quick step came through the kitchen, 
i the door was opened and closed again, leaving 
me face to face with George Irving. 

We gazed at each other breathless. He was 
much excited, and looked upon me with an air 
of impetuous reproach. 

“It is you then and here, Zana—I did not 
believe it—I would not believe it even now, the 
whole thing seems false 1” 

“You did not expect to find me in this place 
can well believe,” was the sarcastic reply that 
sprang to my lips. 

“No,” he said, passionately, “I did not; they 
told me you had fled from home in the night, but 
that you would come here, and that I should find 
you thus, the thought would have seemed sacri¬ 
lege. Great heavens, is there nothing trust¬ 
worthy on earth?” 

His passion confounded me. By his words one 
would have thought me an offender not him. I 
did not know how to reply, his air and words 
were so full of accusation. He saw this and 
came close to me. 

“Zana,” he said, in a voice rich with wounded 
enderoess, “leave this place; go back to Clare 
ark ’ Turner will receive you as if this miserable 
escapade had never been. This is no shelter for 
you, these honest old people are too good for the 
cheat practised upon them.” 

“Cheat—I—explain, sir! your language is in¬ 
comprehensible,” I cried, breathless with indig¬ 
nation. “If there is imposition, let him that 
practises it answer: this air of reproof ill be¬ 
comes you, sir!” 

“I may have been too rude, Zana, but the 


J shock, the pain of finding you here—for I saw 
j all that passed on the island, and hoping still 
j that dista nce had deceived me oame to convince 
myself.” 

“Convince yourself of what?” I questioned. 

“Of your unworthiness, Zana.” His voice 
sunk as he said this, and tears came into his eyes. 

Of my unworthiness?” I said, burning with 
outraged pride. “In what one thing have I 
been proven unworthy?” 

“Are you not here?—have you not fled from 
; your natural protectors?” 

“And your mother has allowed a doubt on 
this question to rest on me, even with you!” I 
said, calmed by the very foroe of my indignation. 
“Listen, I left home because it was the only way 
to save my benefactors from being turned help¬ 
less upon the world by your countess mother. I 
left secretly, well knowing that if those good 
people knew the price I paid for their tran¬ 
quillity, they would have begged on the highway 
rather than consent to my departure. I had one 
other friend in the world, an elderly man of my 
mother’s people. He is a safe and wise person, 
and with him I go to the tribe from whence my 
mother fled when the curse of your uncle’s love 
fell upon her.” 

“But this is not the way to Spain. William 
Morton cannot be that friend,” he answered, 
“how came you here with him in the hills of 
Scotland?” 

“I came to save-” I broke off suddenly, 

struck with the imprudence of informing him 
that my object was to resoue Cora from his 
power. 

“To save whom? oh, speak, Zana, let me be¬ 
lieve your object here a worthy one.” 

This was strange language; had he not guessed 
already that my love for poor Cora Clark had 
brought me to the highlands? Had he not yet 
missed her presence, or would he not seem to 
regard it? Such hypocrisy was sublime; I almost 
found admiration for it rising in my heart. 

“See,” I cried, pointing out Chaleco, who 
stood at some distance down the hill conversing 
with the sheep farmer, “yonder is the man with 
whom I left Clare Park, and with whom I leave 
these hills in less than twenty-four hours.” 

He leaned out of the window, searching Cha¬ 
leco with his eyes, the cloud went softly out 
from his faoe, and when he turned a look of 
confidence had supplanted it. 

“Zana, is this the truth?” 

“Why should I tell you aught but the truth,” 

I answered He looked eagerly into my eyes, 
his own flashed, his face took the expression of 
one who forms a sudden decision. 
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“And you leave to-morrow?” 

“Yes.” 

“And for Grenada?” 

“For Grenada, I suppose.” 

“With that man, and no other!” 

“With no other man,” I answered, laying an 
emphasis on the word man; but he did not seem 
to heed it as I expected. 

“Zona, one word more—answer from your 
soul—do you love me yet?” 

Outraged and insulted, I drew myself up. 
“ How dare you, the promised husband of Estelle, 

the lover of—of-” passion stifled me, I could 

not utter Cora’s name. 

He seemed surprised. “ I am not the promised 
husband of Estelle; I love no woman living but 
yourself, Zana.” 

“Me?—can you say that here—here in this 
chamber, and not shudder at the treason?” 

“I can say it anywhere, Zana.” 

He looked sincere, his voice was sweet as 
truth, and so like it that a thrill of exquisite joy 
stirred my whole system as I listened. 

“You believe me, Zana?” 

I thought of Cora, and could not answer. Had 
he in truth ceased to love her? Could villainy so 
deep appear so honest? He mistook my silenoe 
and went on. . 

“Forgive me, Zana, if I read my answer in 
that bright face. You love me as I love you.” 

I made an effort to contradict him, but the 
words died in my throat, and he went on. 

“It is true, my mother desires me to marry 
another; but while you love me I never will. 
True she would oast me off and leave me adrift 
on the world for seeking you as I have this day; 
but Ilove you, Zana; speak but the word, and I 
will take you by the hand, lead you down to 
those two men yonder, and proclaim you my 
wife.” 

“Not me—not me, there is another whom you 
must so proclaim.” 

He did not heed me, but went on impetuously 
as at first, “My mother may disown me, thank 
God, she cannot altogether disinherit; we may 
have struggles; but what then, we have youth, 
strength, ability and love to oonquer all. Come 
with me now, and in ten minutes all the laws 
under heaven cannot separate us.” 

“In ten minutes?” I questioned, thinking of 
poor Cora with painful self abnegation, for never 
was a heart tortured like mine, “ah, if ten little 
minutes can redeem your allegations to her, why 
wait?” 

“Can you counsel this, Zana? even you desire 
me to wed a woman whom I neither love nor 
respect.” 


The blood began to burn in my veins. Hot 
dare he speak thus of the poor girl whose sole 
fault was her fatal affection for himself? These 
indignant thoughts sprung to my lips, bnt u I 
was about to utter them, Chaleco came toward 
the window. Irving saw him, and addressed me 
hurriedly once more. 

“Speak, Zana, before yon strange gnarditn 
comes. I give np all—I offer all; speak, and 
yon are my wife.” 

“ Never I” I exclaimed, almost fiercely, “never, 
so help me heaven, will I marry a man whoee 
honor binds him to another, and that other 

“Enough!” he exclaimed, wringing my hand 

hard, and dropping it, “you never loved me; 
farewell!” 

He left the room, darted through the back 
door, and when Chaleco oame up, was half way 
down the hill, leaving me with the heaviest heart 
that ever cumbered a human bosom. 

. “What does this mean? who was the young 
man who left you just now !” said Chaleco, 
looking around the room suspiciously, as e 


entered it. 

“It was George Irving; he wished to ma e 

me his wife-” I could not go on, my ™ ce 

was choked by sobs. 

“His wife,” said the gipsey, with ascornfn 
laugh, “so he has found out the old books, has 
seen the register, knows the road to save 
Belf—cunning young fellow!” 

I looked at Chaleco in astonishment, his m * 
ful laugh annoyed me terribly, “What w 
meaaing of this, these old books? ho. 

they affect him or his offer? he knew 
that I was Lord Clare’s child?” 

“But he did not know before that yo ^ 
Lord Clare’s heiress, a countess io your o 
right—one of the richest women in Engisn • 

“Are you mad, Chaleco, raving mad? 

“ Almost, but with joy, my Gitandla. ^ 
your mother was married to Lord 
not speak of the Alhamra ceremony, ® 
legally by the laws of Scotland, un e ^ 
yon were born. In this country, a man ^ 
to live with a woman, acknowledge ^ 
wife, before witnesses, and she w a g . q 
her children legal heirs before any ^ 
Great Britain. We have this F°® -y, 

Lord Clare’s own writing, in tho old pe p 
whom he left your mother.” rhaleco?” 

«And how did yon know of thW.^ 

“Zana, there is not » thiog th.i c.^ 

yon whioh I have not stndied to tho « ’ 

my life has boon given np that 
per; and now, my beantifal countess, 
triumph as the despised gipsies 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

i We were in London, Chaleoo, Cora and myself 

I seated in the little room which I had occupied on 

i my first visit to that mammoth city. The gipsey 

I chief sat at a small table reading some pages of 

i manuscript that had been a little before brought 
to him. Cora lay upon the orimson marine sofa, 
i with one white hand under her still whiter cheek, 
i gazing with her great, mournful eyes upon the 
dim wall opposite. 

I was watohing Chaleoo; the burning fire in 
his eyes, the savage curl of triumph that now 
and then revealed his teeth, as we sometimes 
see in a noble blooded dog, when his temper is 
up. This expression deepened and burned as 
he read on, leaf after leaf to the end. He 
did not then relinquish the paper, but turned 
back, referring to passages and comparing them 
with others, sometimes remaining whole minutes 
pondering over a single line. 

At last he laid the manuscript down, dashed 
his hand upon it with a violence that made the 
table shake, and turned his Hashing eyes on me. 

“It is so, Zana; it is so!" 

“What is it you have been reading to your¬ 
self?” I inquired. 

“Wait a minute—let me think it all over. 
Well, this paper is from the best solicitor known 
in the London oourts. I laid your cose before 
him, the Bible, some letters that I found among 
other books at the old sheep farmer’s, and my 
own knowledge.” 

“Well,” I said, “what does it all amount to ?” 

“Nothing but an opinion,” was the tantalizing 
reply. 

“And that opinion?” 

“Is, my little Zana, that Aurora’s child, the 
soouted, insulted, outraged gipsey girl is beyond 
all peradventure Countess of Clare.” 

“And Lady Catharine?” 

“Is Lady Catharine still, nothing more.” 

“But her son?” 

“Oh,” replied Chaleoo, with a hoarse laugh, 
“ he is the pitiful dangler to a woman’s apron 
strings that he ever was.” 

My blood rose, I oould not endure to hear the 
man I had loved so deeply thus spoken of. 

“Hush,” I said, looking at Cora, as if anxious 
to save her feelings rather than my own, “Irving 
does not deserve this; he is no idler, whatever 
you may think.” 

I had expected to Bee Cora angry, as I had 
been, by this soornful mention of her lover, 
but she lay perfectly still, passive and listless, 
without a flush or a glance to prove the wounded 
feelings that were torture to me. This indiffer¬ 
ence, so unlike her usual impulsiveness, sur¬ 


prised us both; but for her paleness and the 
blue shadows under her great eyes, we could not 
have guessed how muoh she had suffered sinoe 
our departure from Scotland. No sick child ever 
resigned itself more passively to a mother’s arms 
than she had yielded herself to us, and no child 
ever pined and wasted away as she did; all her 
bloom was gone; cold and delicate as wax was the 
hue of her countenance. The azure shadows I have 
spoken of, and the veins threading her temples, 
gave the only tinge of color visible in a face roBj 
as the dawn only a few weeks before. 

She did not seem to hear us, though this was 
the first time we had mentioned her lover’s 
name when she was by. Even Chaleco seemed 
to feel compassion for the poor child, and drop¬ 
ped his voice, drawing closer to me. 

“She does not heed,” he said, “but still it 
seems like hurting her when we speak of that 
young villain.” 

“Then do not speak of him,” I rejoined, 
sharply, “where is the necessity?” 

“But we must Bpeak of them—they have pos¬ 
session of your rights.” 

“What are those rights?” 

“A title—an immense property—power in this 
proud country—power to help the poor Caloes,” 
he answered, with enthusiasm—“the power to 
redeem your mother’s name among the haughty 
souls that reviled her—to give back her memory 
to the gipsies of Grenada pure as the purest 
among their women.” 

“But they murdered her—innocent as she 
was, they murdered her!” I cried, shuddering 
and cold with memories that always froze me to 
the heart. 

A gloomy frown stole over Chaleco’s face, his 
hand fell loosely down and he whispered huskily, 
os if to convince himself, 

“I could not help it; she gave herself up. 
They all thought the stain of his unmarried lips 
was on her forehead. She would die—it was he 
that killed her, not the gipsies—never say it 
again while you live, Zana, never.” 

I could not answer, but felt myself turning 
white and cold; he saw it, and grasped my hand, 
crying out with fierce exultation, “But she is 
avenged on him , and now we have the power, 
this proud woman and vile boy shall bite the 
dust at your feet, Zana. We will strip them, 
humble them, trample them beneath*our gipsey 
feet in their debasement. Aurora shall be once 
more avenged.” 

“Let me think,” I said, drearily pressing ray 
forehead to still the pain there, “I have tasted 
this revenge once, and it was terrible; when 
such fruit falls, dare we shake the vine again ?” 
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“Again and again,” was the fierce cry, “till penetrated to my sick chamber, where I lay de¬ 
power itself fails. Are you thinking of meroy, lirious with fever, when I was by chance left 
Qhild?” alone, or when the nurse slept at night. From 

“ I am thinking of many things,” was my time to time he had visited England after that, 
vague answer; “but God will help me.” assuring himself still of my welfare and identity. 

Chaieco sneered. Id short, from the time of my mother’s death he 

“ He has helped us, if you choose to fancy it,” had never lost sight of me, and up to that period 
he said, “are not her enemies in the dust—have the evidence of old Turner, his wife, and the 
you not revenge on them all in your grasp?” Scotch farmer left no thread wanting in the tie* 
“No,” I said, filled with the holy spirit my sue of my claim. m 

soul had invoked, “no, Chaieco, God gives re- “And if this is so, what steps must be taken!’ 
venge to no human thing; it belongs to him. I inquired. 

The memory of my dead father is before me— “They are taken,” answered the gipsey, 
never again will I wrestle with these weak, “Lady Catharine has been notified, so has her 
human hands for power which belongs to om- son.” 


nipotence alone.” “ Well, have they returned any reply?” 

Chaieco looked at me sternly, a dark frown “The lady is here.” 
was in his eyes. “London?” 

“If I thought this,” he exclaimed, grasping “Yes, in London.” 
the paper as if about to rend it. “Did the mother come alone?” I inquired. 

He stopped and held the paper motionless observing that Cora had risen to her elbow, an 
between his hands. Cora had risen from the was eagerly regarding us. 
sofa and was leaning forward looking at us. Feeling that, like myself, she was 

“You learned that of my father, Zana,” she know if Irving was in town and was witn in 
said, while a tender smile stole over her lips, family, I asked the question half in kin ® e8S 
“if anything troubles you go back to him; I her, half to still my own craving esire 
^iU.” knowledge on this point. 

I was touched to the heart by the pathos and “Lady Catharine, her son, and Mr. Mor on 
sweetness of these words; my soul yearned came together.” _ 

toward the suffering child, and that instant the Cora uttered a faint ory, and starring up 
resolve which had been floating mistily through to pace the room, as if the mention o a n 
my brain took form and shape. If the Clare had stung her energies into painful aotiv.tiy. ^ 
estates proved to be mine, I would so endow that Still I was not fully answere . D 
gentle girl, that Irving would rejoice in the other lady with them ?” I persiste . ^ 


‘Yes, in London.” 

‘Did the mother come alone?” I inquired, 


chance of redeeming his prosperity by a mar¬ 
riage with her. 


And what if there is, how should you care 
the answer he gave, accompanied y » 


e witn ner. »—’ — * Coraalso 

You are right, my Cora; I did learn all that so penetrating that I shrunk from 1 . 
is good in me from that noble hearted man. You turned and gazed at me with er ^ r * ft Qter jjut 
and I should never have left his side.” eyes, as a gazelle might look at t e ^ orceo f 

“I know it,” she answered, sighing heavily, had chased him down. I felt t e w o ^ 
and sinking baok to the sofa again, “but you can that appealing look, but went on a ® tf( j 
go back, as for me-” tions, determined to comprehend «very 


gu MO.ua, oo iui w, -- - , . 

Cora broke off and began to weep. I was glad then act as my own soul shorn ' „ j ^ 
of that, poor thing; since the first day she had “And did they decide on any 
not once wept in my presence after our adven- quired. t__the son sd* 

ture in the highlands. I left her unmolested, “The mother wishes to oon es . g oD 


ture in the highlands. I left her unmolested, “The mother wisnes to con 

and went on talking with Chaieco more oonnect- vises her to yield; their frien , as 

edly than we had yet conversed. In a little both sides.” 

time he convinced me that my birth was legiti- “And so nothing is settled? 

mate, and my claims as heiress to Lord Clare “Nothing.” 

would soarcely admit of dispute. The chain of “ I will go to them myself— ® 0 ^ 


would soarcely admit of dispute. The chain of “I will go to inem -gerable.” 

evidenoe was complete. Though driven away for Cora, you shall not always be so mi 
a little time, Chaieco had hovered around Clare She gave me a wild glance. ^ ^ ft,fl 
Hall till assured that I had found a protector, “Be tranquil, and trust me, ora ’^ , g ^ or y 0 a 
then he lingered in England under various dis- of my project for her hoppin® 88 > 
guises till I was safe under the roof from which this good fortune has come. w Mr tb," 

my mother had fled. More than once he had “There is no good fortune for m 
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cried the poor girl, clasping her hands, “don’t, 
Zana, don't smile so; it will set me to hoping 
impossible things.” 

“Nothing is impossible,” I said, smothering 
the selfish regrets that would, spite of my efforts, 
rise against the sacrifice I meditated. “To the 
strong heart there can be no impossibility—here 
there shall be none ” 

Cora came close to me, smiling eo mournfally 
and shaking her head, as I can fancy Ophelia 
to hare done, with a world of sorrow and one 
little glow of hope in her poor face. 

“Perhaps he thought that I was within hear¬ 
ing, and so did all that to teaze me.” 

As this soft whisper dropped from her lips, the 
determination of self-sacrifice grew strong within 
me. Had we stood at the altar, I think, at the 
moment, I should have given Irving up to her; 
she was so childish and helpless. I seized upon 
the idea: better far was it that she should fancy 
Morton had uttered a slander regarding her 
lover and Estelle, than encourage a belief in his 
faithlessness after all that I intended for her. 

“It was all unfeeling pleasantry, I dare say; 
careless gossip that meant nothing.” 

“Do you really think so?” she inquired, 
stealing closer and closer to my side. 

“I do indeed think that he has no real love 
for any one but you, Cora.” 

“In truth?—in solemn truth, Zana?—oh, 
Zana, Zana, say that you did not believe it 
again.” 

“I do not believe in his love for—for that 
other person,” I said, shrinking from the utter¬ 
ance of Estelle’s name. 

“Solemnly, you think this, Zana?” 

“Solemnly, I do.” 

8he drew a deep breath, looked at me so long 
that I could watch the joy as it broke and deep¬ 
ened in her violet eyes, and then, satisfied that 
I was sincere, she sat down with the most 
heavenly smile I ever saw beaming over her 
face. I sat down by her; she wove her arms 
around me and pressed her cheek to mine, resting 
thus so tranquilly, so full of that exquisite hap¬ 
piness which follows 1 a crushed suspicion against 
those we love, that I could not resist a pang of 
jealous envy, for it is so much easier to make 
sacrifices to one that suffers than to witness the 
joy which our self-bereavement gives. The con¬ 
trast between the rich swell of happiness that 
broke in sighs from her lips, and the heavy sense 
of desolation that lay upon my poor heart, made 
me long to put her away. 

But soon I felt her kisses wandering amid my 
hair and over my forehead, mingled with whis¬ 
pers of gratitude and Bmiles of hope. After all, 
Vol. XXIV.—20 


Cora loved me, and I was making her happy. 
Most solemnly did I believe all that I had said 
of Irving. That he did not love Estelle I was 
certain, that self-interest had actuated his pro¬ 
fessions to me I was equally convinced, for Cha- 
leco’s words had fastened upon me when he said 
that Irving had sought me because he knew of 
the evidence I had obtained regarding my own 
legitimacy, and Cora, when 1 asked if she had 
mentioned the register which she had found to 
any one beside myself, answered, “only to him.” 

This was on the day we left the highlands, and 
from that time I looked upon Irving’s pursuit of 
myself as a mercenary effort to retrieve his own 
desperate fortunes by a marriage with his uncle's 
heiress. With these impressions, I could not 
believe that Cora had any rival in his heart, 
whatever his interests might dictate. So I soothed 
her, and strengthened the confidence that was 
bringing the roses back to her cheek even then. 

| Poor thing, she trusted me so implicitly, and her 
weary heart was so glad of repose after its 
anguish that she believed unquestioningly, like 
a child. 

That night, I wrote to Mr. Clark, saying that 
his child was found, and that she trusted very 
soon to tell him her love in the dear parsonage. 

With regard to him, also, I had my benevolent 
dreams. There was the Greenhurst living vacant 
yet. If Lady Catharine had no right to the estate 
she had no power to appoint an incumbent to 
the living; but I had, and dear Mr. Clark, God 
bless him, how my heart swelled at the thought 
of resouing him from his present dependence. 
I went into no details, but wrote a cheerful 
letter, full of hope, determined to wait for the 
unfolding of events before I explained everything. 

I knew that the Clares had a town house in 
Picadilly, and quietly stealing out in the morn¬ 
ing, when Chaleco was out, 1 called a hackney 
coach and drove there at once A ponderous 
man, in mourning livery, opened the door and 
looked well disposed to order me down the steps 
when he saw my humble equipage. But there 
was a native haughtiness in me that men of his 
class are sure to recognize, and though new to 
the world, I was neither timid nor awkward: 
besides, assumption of any kind wa9 certain to 
arouse all the contempt and resistance of my 
fiery nature. 

I inquired for Lady Clare. 

“She was in, and at breakfast, would I call 
again?” 

“ No, I must see the lady then.” 

“An appointment?” 

“No, but still my interview with his lady 
must be at once.” 
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“He did not think she would admit me, her 
ladyship and Mr. Irving had been closeted with 
their solicitors all the morning.” 

“You will send up my name and inquire,” I 
said, weary with his objections, and conscious 
that this was my time to speak with Lady Catha¬ 
rine when fresh from her consultation with the 
lawyers. My imperious manner impressed him, 
he inquired my name. 

“Zana.” 

His round eyes opened with astonishment 
“Miss Zana, is it?” he said, after a moment of 
puzzled thought. 

“Zana, that is all.” 

He beckoned a footman and whispered with 
him. The man disappeared up some mysterious 
staircase in the back part of the hail. The 
porter returned, seated himself in his great 
gothic chair, took a position, and began to eye me 
as stage kings sometimes survey the supplicants 
that come before them. 

The footman came back walking quickly, and 
with noiseless step, as well-bred servants usually 
do in England. Her ladyship would be happy 
to receive the young person. 

I followed him in silence. Would her son be 
there ? This thought made my limbs tremble, 
but I think no visible agitation marked my 
demeanor or my countenance. 

Lady Catharine was in her dressing-room, with 
a small breakfast-table before her, covered with 
Sevres china and glittering silver. The delicate 
breafast seemed yet untasted, save that one of 
the cups was stained with a little chocolate. 

Lady Catharine arose, and, though she did not 
come forward, stood up to receive me. It might 
have been the light which fell through curtains of 
pale, blue silk, but she certainly looked unusu¬ 
ally white and haggard. I saw her thin hand 
clutched upon the folds of her mourning gown, 
and her eyes wavered as they met mine. 

There was an awkward silence as I advanced 
toward the table; I think she was struggling to 
speak calmly, for her voice was unnatural when 
she did address me. 

“ Be seated,” she said, falling back to her 
lounge, not with her usual languid ease, but 
abruptly, as if in need of support, “be seated, 
I—I am happy to receive you.” 

I sat down, firm and composed; he was absent, 
and as for that woman, there was nothing in her 
to disoompose me; we seldom tremble where we 
do not respect. 

“Your ladyship probably knows upon what 
subject I come,” were my first quiet words. 

I saw by the motion of her whole body that 
she could with difficulty restrain her rage. 


“Yes, and I thank you for saving me another 
interview with your very singular friend,” she 
said, with a smile that was intended for playful, 
but faded to a sneer. 

“What, madam, has Count Chaleco been with 
you?” 

“ If you mean that dark browed man who calls 
himself your protector, he has given us the honor 
of his company more than once.” 

“I do mean him, and he is my protector!” I 
answered, stung by her look and tone rather than 
by a comprehension of her words. 

“Of course. No one would think otherwise. 
After eloping with him in the night from Clare 
Park, visiting the highlands, and domesticating 
yourselves together in London, there can be, I 
fancy, little doubt left on that pointl” 

I began to comprehend her meaning. Isolated 
as I had been from the world, and independent 
of its usages, I could not mistake the sneering 
expression of that evil face had the words failed 
to impress me. But I was not angry: scorn of 
the very thought that she applied these vile 
imaginings to me curved my lips with a smile. 
I could not have forced myself into a word of 
explanation or defence. The woman seemed to 
me only a little more repulsive than before. 

“Then, madam, if my friend has preceded me 
I shall have little to explain, and our interview 
will be more brief. You comprehend, doubtless, 
that evidence of Lord Clare’s marriage with my 
mother is in our possession; that the best legal 
counsel consider me, and not yoor ladyship, the 
inheritor of his title and estates.” 

“Yes, all these things have been repeated to 
me, but the opinion of lawyers, fortunately, U 
not exactly the decision of legal tribunals. 

“Then you are determined to contest my 
claims?” 

“I am not disposed to yield mine wi on 
contest certainly.” . 

“Madam,” 1 commenced; and now every 
and nerve in my body began to tremble, for t « 
great moment of my fate had arrived—“m® 

in this contest, if it becemes one in an EngUs 
court of law, the life and reputation of jouromy 
brother must be cruelly brought before tbe wor > 
would you make no sacrifice to avoid that 

“But if this same brother was your 4 
also, it is for you, not me, to save his name 
the scandal of a public court,” she ’ 
sharply. “The faot that he married one 
while your mother was alive I would w> 
conceal." ,i er 

“No, madam, there you mistake. My 
died months before Lord Clare s marriage 

“How and when did she die?* 
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“The how does not oonoern your ladyship 
As for the when, I was present when she died 
near the city of Grenada, and though a child at 
the time can never forget it; would to God it 
were possible. After that—months after it 
must have been, for we had travelled from Spain 
between the ..two intervals—I saw the oortege 
pass the tent where I lay, returning from my 
father’s marriage with his last wife. In this he 
committed no legal fault—and let us hope in¬ 
tended no moral wrong—though a deep wrong it 
was, from beginning to end.” 

“Then what is there to oonceal? Why should 
we shrink from investigation ?” Bhe cried. 

“The wrong done to my poor mother, alas! 
that remains, and I would do anything, give up 
anything rather than have it heaped upon my 
father’s memory.” 

“And what were these mighty wrongs, if— 
as you are trying to prove—he married her, a 

dancing gipsey beggar, a-” 

“ Hush!” said I, with a power that must have 
been imperative, “you shall not malign my 
mother.” 

“Well,” she answered, waving her hand scorn¬ 
fully, “you are right. Her history cannot be 
publicly coupled with that of our house without 
leaving infamy upon a noble name.” 

“Not her infamy, madam I” 

“This is useless and impertinent, Miss,” she 
cried, starting up fiercely, “you came for some 
purpose. What iB it?” 

“ I came, if possible, to save the scandal of a j 
lawsuit regarding the Clare earldom and estates. 

I would shield my father’s memory, and redress 
the wrongs of one whose fate is dearer than my 
own, at any sacrifice.” 

“And how is this to be done unless you yield 
at once these preposterous olaims ?” 

“Madam, your son!” 

“Well, what of him?” she cried, sharply, and 
with gleaming eyes. 

“The succession will be his when, when-” 

“When I am gone you wish to say, but that is 
a frail hope. I married when a child, and the 
difference between Irving and myself is so little.” 

The puny vanity would have seemed out of 
character to one so full of malice as the woman 
before me; but extreme vanity is more frequently 
found connected with bad qualities than with 
good ones, so it did not surprise me, and I was 
too sad for a smile even of ridicule. 

“But with your son some compromise may be 
effected. You would doubtless rather surrender 
the title and estates to him, than to one so hateful 
to your ladyship as I am ?” 

“That may be readily supposed?” 


“Well, madam, to one or the other you must 
resign them; to me if you persist in useless and 

wioked resistance; to him if—if-” 

“Well, if what?” 

“If by marriage with the person whq will 
possess them, he secures the rights which I 
olaim, to himself.” 

“That is, if my son, like his unole, will de¬ 
grade himself with a gipsey stroller,” she re¬ 
plied, with insulting bitterness. 

“Madam, this is base; that which I propose 
saves your son from degradation, does not im¬ 
pose it. It was not of myself I spoke!” 

“Of whom then? Is there another claimant?” 
“No. As the legitimate and only daughter of 
Lord Clare, who died without will, I have the 
sole right to all that was his. You know that 
the courts will confirm this right, or I had never 
been thus admitted to your presence. Your eye 
wavers; your lips curve in terror rather than 
soorn. In your soul you feel that the possession 
of this house for a lady is rank usurpation; your 
lawyers have told you all this before.” 

“How did you learn that?” 

“From your face, madam—from the fact that 
you do not spurn me from your presence as of 
old.” 

She smiled, not soornfully, her blue lips seemed 
to have lost all strength for so strong an expres¬ 
sion, but with a sort of baffled spite. 

“And so you would take the estates and attach 
my son as an appendage—this is kind!” 

“ Madam, I will resign all right to these estates 
and title on the marriage day of your son—not 
with me, the hated gipsey, but with Cora Clark, 
whom he loves, and who loves him.” 

Her eyes opened wide with astonishment. She 
fell back on her sofa, and folded a hand over 
them, as if ashamed of appearing Btartled by 
what I had said. At last she sat upright again 
and looked at me searohingly. 

“You will do this?” 

“I will!” 

“Why?—your motives?” 

The tears started. I felt them orowding to my 
eyes. 

“I wish to see them happy.” My voice fal¬ 
tered, but for her presence the agony at my heart 
would have burst forth in a wail. 

“And that will make you happy?” she said, 
with an icy sneer. “You will remain and wit¬ 
ness the joy your abnegation gives.” 

“Never!” I cried, yielding to the anguish 
that was oppressing me. “I will go among my 
mother’s people—go”—I thought in my inner¬ 
most heart—“go to the barrancas of Grenada, to 
die of anguish as she did by violenoe.” 
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“And you will leave this country forever?” 

“Madam, I will” 

“ But this girl, this Cora Clark, where is she 
now? I Bent down orders that her father should 
be removed from the parsonage—but where has 
he gone? How are ydb sure that Irving oares 
for her, or would take her at any price?” 

I shrank from exposing my poor friend’s weak- ; 
ness to the knowledge of that heartless woman; 
she seemed ignorant of her son’s perfidy, and its 
results in giving Cora to my protection. I re¬ 
joiced at this, and guarded the secret of their 
mutual fault as if it had been my own life. 

“I am certain of it.” 

“ But you are not of age to make a resignation 
of these fancied claims legal, even should I con¬ 
sent to unite my son to this nameless girl.” 

“I am of age to resist all action, and have a 
will strong as any law. If I am silent regarding 
my claims, who will or can urge them ?” 

“But we have only your word!” she said, 
softening in her tone, and interrupting her ques¬ 
tions with intervals of thought. 

“But in your heart you know that to be 
enough. Strive as you will my truth will make 
itself believed.” 

She waved her hand, rising. 

“Stay here, I will speak with my son. Perhaps 
you have not breakfasted; ring and the man will 
provide fresh chocolate. After all this is a 
strange offer.” 

She went out, and I was alone, trembling, filled 
with desolation, the poor, poor gipsey girl. What j 
had Cora done that she should be made bo happy, j 
and I so miserable? I sat down stupified with j 
the blank darkness that had fallen around my j 
existence. The estate, the pomp, the rank that I < 
had given up were nothing, but my lover Irving— j 
oh, how my poor heart quivered and shrunk from \ 
the thought that he was another’s forever and 
ever. In all the wide world, that desolate bar- ; 
ranoa in Grenada seemed the only spot gloomy ; 

enough to conceal misery like mine! 

A full hour I remained with my elbow upon : 
the little breakfast-table seated among the soft 
cushions, unmindful of their luxurious presenoe 
as if they had been so many rocks heaped near 
me. I could only feel a cold sense that with my 
own hand I had oast all hope from me; this 
thought revolved itself over and over in my 
mind, I could neither change nor shake it off. 

At last the door opened and Lady Catharine 
came in, followed by her son. He was greatly 
changed. All the bloom of boyhood had settled 
into a look of thoughtful manliness; his eyes j 
were deeper and more piercing; his manner 
grave; traces of anxiety lingered about his eyes 


and mouth, making one firm and leaving shadovs 
beneath the other. He came dose to me and 
rested one hand on the table. I did not rise, 
but sat trembling and helpless beneath the re¬ 
proachful pride in his glance. The apathy bad 
left me: my heart swelled with the exquisite joy 
of his presence, and every nerve thrilled back its 
sympathy. 

“My mother has told me of your proposal, 
Zana,” he- said, in a clear, but not altogether 
untroubled voioe, “your wish is a generous one. 
The rights you would surrender are great, but I 
will not accede to this proposal.” 

I started so violently that one of the Sevres 
cups fell to the ground. A ory almost broke from 
my lips. This reprieve from my own wishes filled 
me with joy. 

“Why, why?” I oould not ask these questions 
aloud, they fell from my lips in broken whis¬ 
pers. 

“ Because I will not wrong you of your birth¬ 
right—because I do not love the lady whom you 
propose for my wife.” 

“Not love her, Mr. Irving, forbear!” 

I could not go on, his mother’s presence 
checked me; but once more my heart was filled 
with indignation at his audacity. 

“Then you refuse?” I said, rising-" you re¬ 
fuse to render this poor justice to one who loves, 
who has-” 

Again I checked myself. Lady Catharine was 
close to the table. Irving listened patiently, and 
kept his eyes fastened on my face as if asking 
some further explanation. 

“It is possible,” I said, “that you think 
lightly of my claims, and thus reject the sacrifice 
I would make.” 

“No,” he said, “I am satisfied that your 
claims to tho estate are valid; but this morning 
I joined my mother’s legal counsel in advising 

her to yield possession at once.” 

“And this inheritance? Cora too? ^ J® 
cast them both aside because it is / aD& w 


offers them ?” 

He shook his head with a grave smile. 

“The inheritance I can easily relinqu ,s * 
is not large enough to purchase a beaTt 
mine, Zana.” r .l. 

“ George, George, reflect,” said La y * 
rine, who had been listening with keen an* 
“the girl h beautiful; her mother’s family 


!, hull, I will work, but not «ell 
mefit.” . thfl 

! hook.db y tb.d..pbypoo«y«f“ 

look, hi. Toioo.bio word.,bow..bh 
His actions—tbo household «■«* 
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how could he oompel that face to look so firm 
and noble in its sin ? 

“Madam,” I said, turning to the mother, 
“ persuade your son, for on no other terms can 
my father’s estate remain with you or yours ” 

She bent her head, but did not speak. The 
woman seemed subdued, all her sarcastic spirit 
had left her. At last she laid her hand on 
Irving’s arm. 

“ George, George, remember, there is no other 
way.” 

Be turned upon her smiling. “Mother, we 
lived honorably and well before my uncle’s death, 
the same means are still left to us.” 

“But the title, the estates, I cannot give them 
up. Will you make no sacrifice to save me from 
this degradation ?” 

“Anything, mother, that an honorable man 
should; but to barter myself, no!” 

I saw that Lady Catharine was deceiving her¬ 
self, and spoke, 

“Madam, it is your son to whom I offer my 
rights, not yourself. When I resign the inherit¬ 
ance it is to him, and he knows the terms. Take 
oounsel—take time for thought. To-morrow at 
this hour I will come again, alone as now, that 
will be our last interview.” 

My words struck home. Lady Catharine turned 
white as death, and by the glitter in her eyes I 
saw a storm of rage mustering; I did not remain 
to witness it. Irving held open the door for me. 
Our eyes met as I passed out, and his seemed 
full of reproachful sorrow. Why could I not 
hate that man?—why not hurl back soorn for 
treachery ? 

Cora was asleep when I entered the little room 
which we occupied together. It was the sweetest 
slumber I ever witnessed, so calm, so full of in¬ 
fantile quietude. Worn out by the harassing sor¬ 
rows of her situation, she had, up to the evening 
previous, been wakeful night and day, but the 
few words I had so rashly uttered fell like dew 
upon her eyelids, and all night long she had slept 
by my side tranquil as a bird in its nest. I left 
her, and in her hopeful serenity she had dropped 
away in dreams. Thus I found her with a smile 
upon her lips, and a soft bloom warming the 
cheeks that twelve hours before had been so pale. 

My own words had done all this, and they 
were all a deception. I had deceived myself, and 
worse, worse a thousand times, had misled her 
also. How oould I tell her this?—how break up 
the Exquisite beauty of that repose with my evil 
tidings, for evil I now felt them to be? 

The sunlight fell through a half dosed shutter, 
kindling up the golden tresses of her hair as they 
fell over the arm folded under her cheek, and lay 
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in masses on the crimson cushion of the sofa. I 
sat down by her, watching these sun gleams as 
they rose brighter and brighter toward her fore¬ 
head. They fell at last upon the white eyelids 
which began to quiver; the dark brown lashes 
separated, and with a #leepy murmur the girl 
awoke. 

“Oh, you have come,” she said, flinging her 
arms around my neck, “dear, dear Zana, I have 
been dreaming.” 

“Dream on!” I answered, sadly; “if I only 
had the power to dream also!” 

“Why, what is the matter, Zana, your eyes 
are full of tears?” she cried, looking eagerly in 
my face, and then kissing the tears from it with 
passionate devotion. “Where have you been?” 
“I have been to see him, Cora.” 

She held her breath and looked at me, oh, how 
pleadingly, as if I oould ohange the oolor of her 
fate, poor child. 

“Well, Zana.” 

I could not endure that voice, those eyes, but 
flung my arms around her, and held her close to 
my bosom as I answered, 

“Forget him, Cora Let us both forget him, 

he is an ingrate, a-” 

I could not go on, for her cold lips were pressed 
wildly to mine, and she called out, “don’t, don’t, 
Zana—don’t speak such words of him!” 

“ He does not deserve this interposition, Cora: 
you oannot guess how much I was ready to sacri¬ 
fice that you and he might be happy.” 

“And he would not listen?” she asked, falling 
sadly back from my arms. “ Still you thought 
he loved me, and were so certain of it only last 
night.” 

. “ But I think it no longer. God help you, my 
poor Cora—but with all this inheritance, and J 
offered it—I have no power to make him feel.” 

“And you tried to bribe him into loving me, 
that was unkind, Zana.” 

“No, Cora, other reasons which you do not 
comprehend influenced what I did, as well as a 
wish to make you happy. His mother, I think, 

would have yielded, but be-” 

“ His mother, Zana—he has no mother!” 

“In one sense perhaps not; but Lady Catha¬ 
rine-” 

“Lady Catharine.” 

“Yes, Lady Catharine, is she not George 
Irving’s mother ?” I cried, surprised by her be¬ 
wildered look and words. 

“ Yes, surely; but then what is George Irving 
to me or Lady Catharine either, save thAt she in 
some sort controls hit fortunes ?” 

“Cora!” I almost shrieked, seizing her hands, 

“ what is this ? Who, who is the man ? Tell me 
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it 10 not George Irving that 70 a love, and I will 
fall down and worship you.” 

“ Why, Zana, are you wild ? How should I ever 
think of another, and he in my heart always?” 

“He—who? Speak girl, or I shall indeed be 
wild!” ♦ 

“ You act very strangely, Z ana. Only now you 
told me that you had seen Mr. Morton, and talked 
with him, you gave so many painful hints about 
him.” 

1 seized her hands again and forced down the 
tremulous hope in my heart. 

“Cora, darling Cora,” I said, interrupting my 
words with quick gasps of breath, that I had no 
power to stifle, “ tell me clearly, use few words, 
or my heart will break with this suspense. . Was 
the man with whom you left Clare Park William 
Morton?” 

My emotion terrified her. She grew pale and 
struggled to free her hands. 

“You know it was; are you going crazy? My 
fingers—my fingers, you crush them.” 

“ And it was Morton ?” 

“Yes—yes!” ~ 

“And you have no love for Irving? He never 
said, never hinted that he wished you to love 
him.” 

“He—no. Whoever put the idea into your 
head?” 

I seized her in my embrace, and covered her 
face, her eyes, her hair with rapturous kisses. 
I knelt at her feet and wrung her little hand in 
my ecstaoy till she oried out with the anguish. 

“Kiss me, Cora, again, again; kneel down 
here, Cora, at my side, and thank God as I do. 
We shall be happy, darling, so happy—my head 
reels with the very thought of it—my heart is so 
full. Let me weep myself still here—here on my 
knees, with my forehead in your lap, Cora, Cora, 
it seems to me that I am dying!” 

And now the tears came rushing up from the 
depths of my heart, and I lay upon Cora’s lap 
sobbing the agony of my old grief away, as a half 
drowned man lies upon the beach where the 
storm has tossed him. Oh, how great was the 
wealth of my existence that moment. Irving did 
not love another, he was mine, mine, all mine! 

Chaleco came in and interrupted us. He in¬ 
quired the cause of my emotion, and I told him. 
The tiger that my first words brought to his eyes, 
crouohed and cowered beneath the energy of my 
entreaties to be freed from the pledge I had 
given to bury myself with his tribe in Grenada. 
In passion like mine there is almost irresistible 
eloquence, and my soul was burning with it. 
Perhaps I looked more like my mother thus 
enkindled and aroused—perhaps the remem- 


j branoe of what she had suffered came to my aid. 
] I know not the power that influenced him most; 
i but he set me at liberty, and the first tear I ever 
\ saw in his fierce eyes burned like a diamond. 

Cora sat watohing me in mute astonishment, 
1 the energy of my joy terrified her. Her pliable 
< nature was startled by the fire natural to mine. 
I felt this and left her, my soul panted for soli¬ 
tude and thought. I spent the night alone, sleep- 
1 less and happy as few mortals have the capacity 

I of being on this earth. 

I knew little, and cared nothing for the pro¬ 
priety of conventional life. On the day before, 
I had promised to return for Lady Catharine’s 
final answer to the proposal I had in my igno- 
ranee made. I went and inquired not for her, 
I but for Irving. 

I He oame down to receive me, looking pale and 
! depressed. His reoeption was oold, his look con- 
< strained. We went together into a library on 
5 the ground floor, for I asked at once to speak 
with him alone. 

To this day I cannot tell what passed between 
us during that interview. All that was in my 
heart I poured forth. I remember his astonish¬ 
ment and then his rapture. I remember also 
his amazement at Morton’s perfidy, of which he 
had not heard. But of what was said I hare no 
distinct idea, all was a whirl, a vortex of emotion. 
Only I recollect waking, as it were, from a dream, 
to find myself, hours after, still with Irving, he 
clasping my hand, his accepted bride. 

Irving and I were married soon after. For 
! why should we delay? Lady Catharine herself 
; consented to the match, for when she found she 
| was powerless, she yielded, sullenly, like so 
; natures do, still hating, yet now fearing also. 

I could not rest till I had made Cora happy- 
| I effected this by conveying the Greenhurst to 
• Morton. He really loved my poor Cora as well 
; as his selfish heart could love anything, and 
; only sought me because he possessed the secre 
j of my birth and knew my rights by inheritance. 

! Cora, blind and trusting, soon forgot the pa* 

| and, with her father installed as rector, a 
nothing more to ask. . 

Perhaps some may think that I have too nw 
hurried over these last passages'of my l* fe * ® 
so. For though the struggle may be desenhw. 

! though agony may be depicted, happiness, 

| highest earthly happiness, is not for wor *• 
j Irving’s bride I am no longer the wild an P 
sionate gipsey’s daughter; but the loving, r 
j ing English wife and mother. We reside <l a ‘ 
j at Clare Hall, amid whose pointed « ab,e ®» 
j bay-windows, and broad terraces, 1 hope 
! and die with my huBband and ohildfen. 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 

POCKET-BOOK. EMBROIDERED IN APPLICATION. 

BY HUE. DEPOUR. 



. —A piece of fine cloth, thirteen 

inohes by nine. A yard of narrow black ribbon 
velvet, a little black velvet, gold thread, No. 2 , 
(thirteen skeins ) An ounce of black glass beads, 
No. 9 . Also a red button. A little silk cord, of 
the color of the cloth, will also be required; and 
aatin, or sarsenet, to line the pocket-book. 

This pretty kind of pocket-book will commend 
itself to our friends as being at once very useful 
and very quickly done; and would be a beautiful 
and appropriate Christmas or New Year’s gift. 
The term embroidered in application is used to 
describe that kind of work in which the pattern 
w produced by one sort of material being cut 
out in any given design, and laid on another. 
The edges are finished with gold thread, gold- 
colored Albert braid, or, in short, any material 
which the worker may fancy. 

These pocket-books, which are exceedingly 
fashionable in France, have the design in three 
separate compartments, always, be it understood, 
on the same piece of cloth. The centre one is, 
of course, the full size The front is like it, but 
slightly sloped fronTthe middle. The flap is cut 
in the form seen in the engraving. It may either 
be simply lined, and closed up the sides, to con- 
in cards or work; or it may be formed into a 
regular pocket-book, with a place for a pencil, a 


ribbon down the back to hold some papers. In 
this case a thin card-board should be inserted, 
on both sides, between the silk and the cloth, and 
a piece nearly :ne size of the two, and bent in 
the centre, should also have silk gummed on one 
side of it to form a cover for the paper. 

The design of this pocket-book is vine-leaves 
and grapes. The leaves are cut out in velvet, 
and tacked down on the cloth; the edges, stems 
and veining are entirely in gold thread, sewed 
dose on. The ends are drawn through to the 
wrong side. The grapes are formed of clusters 
of black beads, each one being composed of 
seven—a centre one, and six close round it. 
The border is narrow, black velvet ribbon, laid 
on; and at each edge, black beads, placed at 
regular intervals, with about the space of two 
between every two, make a pretty finish. 

The silk cord is used to conceal the sewing by 
which the doth and lining are joined. 

Watered silk is preferable to plain for linings. 

Thin kid, velvet, or satin may be used for these 
pooket-books instead of cloth. 

Gum is frequently brushed along the back of 
the work when done; but it takes a very prac¬ 
tised hand to do this without spoiling it. Indeed 
the process of lining and making up altogether, 
is better done at a warehouse than by amateurs. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Volume for 1854—We promised, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1852, that the volume for this year should be 
the best we ever published. We now point to the 
volume itself, which this number closes, to show that 
we kept our word. As “progress” is our motto, we. 
renew the same promise for 1854. Will the tens of 
thousands of our fair friends, remembering this, 
exert themselves to procure each a neto subscriber, if 
not a club? 

Three things they may promise, in our behalf, and 
be certain of fulfilment. The first is, that “ Peter¬ 
son” for 1854 will be the most readable of the Maga¬ 
zines. It is generally admitted now that the stories 
published in this Magazine are the best that appear 
anywhere; and in 1854 the merit of the tales and 
sketches will be even more carefully looked after. 
With such writers as our co-editor, Mrs. Ann S. 

Stephens, as the author of “Susy L-’s Diary,” 

as Ella Rodman, as Miss Dewees, as the author of 
“The Valley Farm,” as Ellen Ashton, as Carry 
Stanloy, and others, we may, in fact, challenge any 
Ladies’ Magazine in the world. Besides, every story 
published in “Peterson” is original, ichich cannot be 
said of any coteinporary. No stale articles appear 
in this Magazine. 

In the second place, the fashion plates in “Peter¬ 
son” arc as superior in elegance to those in other 
monthlies, as porcelain is to common earthenware. 
Oar plates are exquisite steel engravings, colored 
with the fashionable oolors. The plates in cotempo¬ 
raries are generally shocking wood-iuts disgraceful 
to be seen on a centre-table. Compare the faces in 
our beautiful plates with those in the cuts of which 
we speak! The patterns we give are also the latest 
—months later, indeed, than those to be had any 
where else. While everything that is really new is 
stated in the letter-press accompanying each plate. 

In the third place, the engravings in “Peterson” 
are more superb than in other Magazines. Whoever 
will oompare the volume for 1853, with that of any 
other Magazine for the same year, will see this for 
herself. For 1854 we have a series of the handsomest 
plates we ever published. In these three things we 
assert the unrivalledpre eminence of “Peterson” and 
challenge the test of examination fearlessly. 

In all other respects “ Peterson” is at least equal 
to other Ladies’ Magazines. These are not idle 
boasts. All we ask is a trial for one year, which will 
show that we speak truth. And now, fair friends 
who know us, we make our appeal to each of you 
personally , to state these facts to your acquaintance, 
and procure for us, each of you, an additional sub¬ 
scriber, if not a club. 

We want 100,000 subscribers for 1854, and will 
have them, if the ladies take the matter in hand. 


Is Your Club Ready?— On the cover of our bit 
number we reminded our fair readers that the time 
had come to get up clubs for 1854. We hope that, 
by this time, every post-town where we now send 
either a single copy or a club, has a club ready. If, 
in some cases, it has been neglected, we appeal to 
our friends to go to work at once, in order that the 
only original Magazine of literature, art and fashion, 
now left in the United States, may be properly sus¬ 
tained. 

Clergymen's Wives. —A religious cotemporary 
says of this Magazine:—“Its moral purity recom¬ 
mends it to every family. We wish there were more 
such periodicals.” By-tbe-way, as clergymen are 
generally not particularly well paid, we will send 
“Peterson” to clergymen’s wives for a dollar a piece. 
The other dollar shall be our free gift to the clergy, 
that is to the cause of sound morals and religion. 

Remit Early.— The January number will be ready 
by the first of December. Our friends will just have 
time, therefore, to inspect this number, before for¬ 
warding their money, if they wish early copies. It 
will be as beautiful as an annual, in all but the 
binding, and will contain twice as much reading. 
Those whose names first reach us will get the esr 
Heat and finest impressions of the plates. 

Our Rapid Increase.— The increase in our cir¬ 
culation has been so great, this year, that we ave 
been unable to print enough copies, tboug erer 
month enlarging onr edition, and often repnn 
numbers three or four times. In consequence, 
persons, who neglected subscribing till l*lo> c0 
not get supplied. Don’t delay for 1854, n *® 
scribe at once. 


The Gipsey’s Legacy.— We have a few copies f 
1852 left, containing “The Gipsey’s Legacy, _ 
which “Zana” is a sequel. Price two dollars a 
three for five dollars, eight for ten, Ac. 

For Three Dollars — For three do J 1&n ^ 
send a copy of “Peterson" for 1854, an ou 
the two dollar weeklies published in Phil®* P 


REVIEW OF NEW B0 °^ Tor h: 

Charles Auchester . A Memorial 1 ^ * ^ oto bio- 

Tarper & Brothers.- The rumor is tbat t ^ 
raphical fiction was written by one 0 . 

bilds. It is the story of a g * id w 

ill of fine delineations. D’ Israeli _ ^ 

rought it out under his wtt men. 

;rtainly does no discredit to his critical 
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u Uf n T ^ M ' U '° n! or > SU 7ear ‘ '»*'«• By I Lout, the Seventeenth. By A. Be Beauclevu , 2 
m » \ NtW Y ° ri: VoU - Bew York! Bar P" * Brothers ,—This is a 

n(|tl 77 ' wv M,ok<,n * 18 U “ intelligent narrative of the captivity of Louie the Sixteenth in 

obeewer, who ha. both .een and thought, and who < tne Temple, and of the .offering, and final death of 
ha. a heart in the right place. The information . hi. .on, the dauphin. The work i. compiled from 
.he impart, respecting rndi. .. extremely valuable; authentic eource., and .ettles the que.Uon, “Have 
while the work i. written throughout in an agreeable we a Bourbon among u.,“ conclusively in the nega- 
and interesting style. The spirit of sincere piety live. The book is well written; handsomely printed • 
whioh pervades the work, is not its least recom- , and embellished with vignettes, autographs 4c ’ 
mendation. r ’ 

1 he Insurrection in China. By M. H. Callery and 
The Homes of America. By Frederika Bremer. Yvan. 1 vol. Hew York: Harper & Brothers.— A 
2 ools. Hew York ',: Harper & Brothers .—Our space j capital narrative of recent events in China, written by 
for reviews is limited this month, which precludes j two gentlemen long resident there, and thoroughly 
oar giving this excellent book the extended notice \ conversant with their subject. It is translated from 
it deserves. It is agreeably written, generally sound j the French. 

in opinion, and brimful of Miss Bremer's amiable Ten Thousand A Year. By S. L. Warren. 1 vol. 

. heart The publishers have issued it in a very neat Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new and cheap edition] 
8 ^ e * the thirtieth in this country. 

Life Scenes. By F. A. JDurivage. 1 vol. Boston : 

B. B. Hussey Jb Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— A ~~-~~~~-— 

collection of short stories, some racy, some thrilling, 

and others pathetic, but all well written. We do not USEFUL RECEIPTS, 

know when we have perused a better book of the j Gum Arabic Starch.—To those who desire to im- 
kind. It is handsomely illustrated. j part to fabrics that fine and beautiful gloss observ- 

The Countess of Chamy. By Dumas. 2 vols. ! abIe UD new linen8 » th ® following recipe for making 
Philada: T. B. Peterson .—This volume is the con- j gUm arabic 8tttrch wiU be most acceptable. Take 
olusion of that interesting historical romance. Those j tw °. OUDOe8 of wbite 8 utn arabic powder, put it into 
who have read the first volume, or the novels to ! a P ltcher » and P our °n it a pint or more of boiling 
whioh it ia a sequel, will order it, we presume, at I * ater ’ (according to the degree of strength you de- 
onoe. ! 8iro ) and then, having covered it, let it set all night. 

Collier-, Pocket Shaknpeare. Vole. I and VIII. ““"f 8, T'Z ZZ^ fr0nl ^ int0 

Ifeto York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiher -These i ‘ , 7,®’ ° ’ " P “ ^ U ‘°~ A toble - 

volumss complete this convenient and elegant edi. I “ g “ m W . ,te . r ' *?"•* ‘T * ^ °' 
tion, which is, in sire and beauty, just what every i , 1! Z“ ™ m0nncr W,U * I,e 

lady wants for her boudoir library ’ b aW ° S 7 th " " h, “’ b SCk ’ ° r printed) a look of 

rp, jy. . newness, when nothing else can restore them after 

The Rhetoric of Conversation. By G. H. Hervey. washing. It is also good, much diluted, for thin 
i vol. A\ew York: Harper & Brothers.—A very white muslin and bobbinet. 

superior book, on a subject interesting to all, but Drying Herbs.— All herbs that are to be dried for 
especially to the sex. The author writes fearlessly. > storing should be gathered in fine weather: clear 
The volume is very neatly printed. j them from dirt and decayed leaves, and dry quickly, 

Clouded Happiness. By Countess D'Orsay. 1 vol. ; without scorobing, in a Dutch oven before the fire- 
2iew York: Harper & Brothers.— Rather a feeble, j Strip the leaves from the stalks, pound, sift, and 
though well-intentioned novel. The story lies in \ closely cork them in separate bottles; some may be 
France. Published as one of the Library of Cheap j mixed and pounded together for the convenience of 

) ready uf-e as a seasoning: appropriate spices, dried 
The Star Chamber. By W. H. Ainsworth. Part 5 P owdered lemon peel, celery seed, all in powder, 

/. Hew York: Bunce & Brothers.—A new novel by ma ? bo added to the80 berbs - 

ft Tift TUIlnr t • • . I 7Vi _TP v»waoavwAo aaam olinktlw 


a- popular writer, neatly printed in a cheap style, and 
sold for the low price of twenty-five cents. 

The Gear and the Sultan. 1 vol. Hew York: 


j To Keep Preserves. —If preserves seem slightly 
; damp and unlikely to keep well, (to save the waste 
of a second boiling) remove the papers, and put tbe 
jars iu a cool oven, and let them remain until they 


Harper & Brother,.-A seasonable book, with a good jar8 *“ a 0001 ° ,C “’ and let ,hem r “ naio “ ,U ,ho f 
description of Nicholas and Abdul Medjid and in 8r8 thoro “S hl 5’ heated - When cold °° ,er « b « f " re - 
nddWon a reliable account of the Turks. Writing paper, saturated with good olive oil, is better 

rr • „ * than steeping it in brandy, to cover the top of tbe 

JW-Thf‘7 r '7, -f” Y ° rk: Berrmam ‘ J ' P»>«erves. Tbe bladder, or paper, over this, 
its interest. * T ^^irr * l tt8 ^ ra ^ e ^ serial maintains Substitute for Cream. — Beat two eggs, one ounce 
mi rj . W ° ltl0Da * numbers are received. 0 f 8 U g ar> an( i a 8rna li pieoe of butter, with a pint of 
e nited States Illustrated. Hew York: Herr - warm milk; then put the vessel into hot water and 

^ a ”” ' e ^ er * Farts four and five of both “The stir it one way, until it becomes the consistence of 

East and “ The West" are on oar table. cream. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fia. i.—A Carriage Dress of Dove colored 
Silk, skirt long and very fall. Cloak of the Talma 
shape, of brown cloth, trimmed with a black braid, 
put on in a Grecian pattern, and finished with a deep 
fringe. Bonnet composed of white silk and blond 
laoe; under-trimming of blond and pink flowers. 

Fig. ii.—Walking Dress of Changeable Silk, 
with the skirt a disposition, the stripes being of black 
satin. Cloak of blaok velvet, cut so as to hang rather 
fuller behind than in front, with a hood finished with 
a quilling of ribbon, and tied with large bow and 
long ends. A peculiarly elegant fringe finishes the 
cloak. Bonnet composed of silk, of the shades of the 
dross, black velvet and illusion, colored velvet and 
satin, with a large bouquet on each side. 

General Remarks. —One of the peculiarities of 
the winter's fashion is r that whilst the dress goods 
for house or street wear, are distinguished for their 
rich, heavy effect; the materials for evening dresses 
are of almost fabulous lightness, and airy in their 
effect. The silks are all heavily brocaded, or more 
frequently plaided in several very rich, gay oolors; 
whilst the cashmeres, Ac., which are not plaided, are 
covered with huge clusters of flowers. Even the 
silks, which are of but one color, are of the heaviest 
material, reminding one in their stiffness of the days 
of our great-grandmothers when nothing but the 
minuet was danoed, and gentlemen were kept at a 
respectful distance by the heavy rustling dresses of 
their partners. Dresses are still worn a disposition 
as will be seen by Fig. II. of our present fashion 
plate. Skirts are made very full and long. Nearly 
all oorsages are made with a basquino, which is 
much deeper than those worn last winter:—these 
look very well with a full skirt. Sometimes they 
ate cut with the corsage in one piece, and at others 
the corsage is finished as usual, and the basque is 
attached to the waist. Since the adoption of this 
style of dress, the skirts are usually attached to a 
binding, and worn loose from the corsage, thus 
enabling a lady to wear a different corsage and skirt 
together, which is very pretty in its effect, and very 
popular as a fashion. A corsage or basque, as it is 
usually termed, of black silk or black velvet, looks 
well with a skirt of any oolor or material. 

The Louis Quatorzb Sleeve, demi-long, rather 
loose, and with a deep cuff turned up toward the 
elbow, is quite popular for a street dress, or a plain 
style of house dresB. One of the most tasteful sleeves 
of the season is the Sevigne; it is nearly tight to the 
elbow, where it is finished by two deep ruffles falling 
over the lower arm, looped up by a bow of ribbon 
with long ends on the inside. Bows of ribbon pro¬ 
fusely ornament all kinds of dress. For heavy mate¬ 
rials, velvet riband is much used. 

As wo before said, evening or rather ball dresses 
are remarkable for the lightness of their effect. The 
more elegant kinds are of tulle of various colors 
embroidered with gold or silver; or crepe Usee orna¬ 
mented with tulle puffings and bows of ribbons, or 


sometimes with flowers embroidered in their natural 
hues. Where silks are worn for evening dresses if 
not of a single oolor, as bright blue, blossom oolor, 
Ac., they are usually of large plaids in light colon, 
as straw color and white, light blue and white, two 
and dove oolor, Ac., thus combining richness sod 
lightness of effect at onoe. 

Bonnets. —Since the visit of Queen Victoria to 
the Irish Exhibition, when the Dublin papers in¬ 
formed the world that her majesty wore her bonnet 
on her head instead of half way down her bach, it is 
to be hoped that the American ladies will conde¬ 
scend to follow the example. As the editor of the 
Dublin Mail says, “the present fashion gives a brazes 
expression to the fairest and most delicate features, 
and an appearance of being high shouldered to the 
most graceful figure.” 

In truth there 1 b already some improvement in 
the size of bonnets, which the cold of the seaion 
renders imperative. Bonnets are usually made of a 
combination of several materials, as Bilk or satin, 
velvet and lace, which, with the feathers, and the 
flowers and blond face trimmings, renders them per¬ 
fect minerals of ingenuity. One of the prettiest 
which we have seen was composed of black velvet, 
pink Bilk, and black lace. The front consists of 
puffings of pink* silk, separated one from the other 
by bands of black velvet, edged with lace. The 
crown is of black velvet, trimmed with lace. Under- 
trimming of pink roses interspersed with loops an 
ends of black velvet ribbon. Strings of broad pink 
sarsenet ribbon. A new style of bonnet has j«t 
been introduced into England called the llorotwo* 
Bonnet, from the fact tbat it has been patronixed by 
the Russian Princess of that name. It ie compose 
entirely of ostrich feathers, ingeniously woven into 
a light fabric, and it is said to be one of the mo* 
elegant and recherche things in the bonnet line ever 
made. 

Cloaks. —Talma or circulars, as they we®°® 
times called, are very much worn. Cloaks li * 
of Fig. II., having more fulness behind, are ^ 
very popular. Either of these styles suit a gore ^ 
any size, whereas another pattern, which i 
favorite, is only adopted to a tall, slender pe«° 
These last cloaks are made with a deep yo e, 
the fulness is plaited into it: the bottom 0 c ®® 
this style is square. By referring to our P 
number, our readers will find directions for ■»»* 
a cloak of this style, a description of which we p 
when there was but one or two in the city, * or 
now flooded with them. Ribbon gimps» 
four inches broad, printed in different coo' f 

posely for cloaks; velvets, cut in P 01Dt f* * 
flowers, leaves, Ac.; braids of every wi ’ #n( j 
wbioh in design and richness, rival em roi * ^ 
embroideries in the most lavish pro 08,0 » 
used to ornament cloaks. , Aet 

When the cloaks are mada wit ^ of 

are finished around the openings w c f 

ribbon, Ac., and at the top of tha 
ribbon with long ends. 
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